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REPORT ON THE NEW BUILDINGS PROPOSED TO 
BE ERECTED FOR THE MALTA PROTESTANT 

f I 

COLLEGE. 


Tjie remarkable success which, uuder the blessing of 
(iod, has attcnd(;d the labours of the Malta Pro- 
TESTA^^T CoLLEcjK duriiig tlic first six ycurs of its 
existence, and the ])rospcct of a Vapid increase in the 
number of pupils, will render it necessary iihiinatcly 
to enlarge tlic accommodation both for masters and 
pupils. Tliis can only be accomplished by the erec- 
tion of new buildings; the small houses contiguous to 
the original College premises, which have been pur- 
('hased or naitcd, being only capable of supplying 
room for a limited increase in the number of pupils, 
while there is a very great deficiency of su’table 
accommodation for masters and servants, besides the 
want of spacious class-rooms, so much needed in a 
warm climate, and, above all, that of a chapel. 

The newly acquired houses being, moreover, situ- 
ated at some distance from the main building where 
the pupils attend the classes, many of them an^ exposed, 
in going and retimning several times a day, to the rains 
of winter and intense heat of summer, from which 
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causes tlic liealtli of 'some has occasionally suffcrerl. 
The dispersion, moreover, of the jmpils iu (h^tached 
buildings, renders the maintenance of discipline more 
difficult than will he. the ca‘*e when all arc residing on 
the same premises. The plans of the new buildings 
have been so devised as to include the present build- ' 
iiig, which will continue to be apju’opriated to the usc 
of the Collegiate Sehool, sufficient additions being 
made for the accommodation, altogetluT, of about one 
hundred and twenty boys, fi'he wing corresponding 
to that occupied by the school is intcuidcd for the 
College, and can accommodate about one hundred 
students, each oceu])ying a roomy (xdl. Tlu' eentn' 
building is desigiu'd to ."'ontain a large lecture-room, 
library, museum, a})ar(m(‘nts for the rrinci])al, Pro- 
fessors, and occasional visitors. The centre building 
is connected with the school by the chapel, and with 
the Coll('g(i by the dining-hall. There aj'c, also, 
rooms provided for a chemical laboratory, worksho])s, 
and printing premises, which will all be required in 
the training of the Oriental [mpils. It was most 
important, jn planning the buildings, to have regard 
to the size and ventilation of the apartments, so 
necessary for health in a hot climate. JVothing can 
bo more favourable to such an object than the high 
and airy situation and exposure to the sea breezes of 
the site on Avhich th(’ buildings are to stand; this site 
consists of about fourteen acres ot‘ land, including 
large gardens ajid spacious playgrounds. 

The courts of the buildings are to be surrounded 
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by a covercd^joloniiade, in ordw to allow access from 

one*enfl t6 tlie^thcr without exposure to the sun or 

• * 

• rain— a necessary •precaution, always adopted in the 
climate ^of. Mai ^Notlih)^ beyond the a(‘.commoda- 
tions which have befen ascertained to be strictly 

^Ticcessary has been introduce*#!^ in the plans, nor is 
liny needless outlay contemplated in ornamental archi- 
tc^3ture, the style chosen being tli^e same as tbtit of the 
present building, whi(;h is gcmerally adopted in Malta, 

•and easily worked with the stone of the island. 

llie cost of the new buildings is estimated at 
18,000/- Tliis is a large sum in itself, but will not 
appear unduly so, when it is considered that these 
buildings are designed to ufeommodate above two 
hundred and lifty persons, and to include all ]:lie coiij 
venicnces of class-rooms, library, museum, chapel, &c., 
belonging to a large College. /Jlie sum is even small 
when con^pared with the cost of similar institutions in 
England, such as King’s Colli3g(^, London University 
Coll(‘ge, A sum of 80,()0()/. was raised not long 
ago for the new Missionary College at Canterbury. 
The ('rection of the Protestant church at Jerus^alem 
required an outlaj of above 15,000/. The church 
built by Queen Adelaide at Malta cost 1(5,000/., and 
the British public will, it is hoped, be found willing 
to follow this Royal cxamjde of Christian charity, by 
contributing out of their combined wealth a sum .not 
much larger, and for an ecjually bcnevohmt and 
Christian object. It may further be urged, that the 
sum required docs not greatly exceed one year’s 
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i^xpenditure of- the A.norican Board of^^Missioiis for 
their Missions in the East, viz., 15,000/. ^ * 

It is proposed to raise the money recpiired for tlie 
erection of the new i])renih^‘es snccial ro A nhatiom 
to a huUdiDf) fund ; aTul, considering that the College 
has been founded ibr th(^ important object of ))romot- 
ing the religious, intellectual, and social regeneration 
of abv)vo a hundred millions of j)eople dwelling in 
regions once celebrated for their higli stat(^ of caviliza- 
tion, it is earnestly liopcul that this ap])eal in their 
behalf will meet witli a giuicrous and (‘arly n'sponse 
from British Protestants. 

Tlu‘^ Colk'ge, when inhabited by pupils from every 
region of the East, and, by the masters, wdth their 
>vivcs and families, will contain w^ithin its wadis a 
liighly interesting Chrislian community, wdiicl), sdlhul 
on the rock of Malta, may serve as an examples to the 
Eastern nations of the liappyand bli'ssed inlluence of 
the religion of Christ, ])ractically exhibited in all the 
relations and duti(?s of life. 
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J.QURNA-L' OF . A MISSION. 

• PAET II. 


SECTION. I. 

• 

‘ Visit to the Jews, and their Statistics — lieligious awakening in Pales- 
tine — Church of St. James — Missionary Proceedings of Bishop 
Gobat — Visit to the Pasha of Jerusalem — Environs of Jerusalem — 
Valley of llinnom, and Pools of €lihon — Tophet — Mount of Offence 
— Aceldama — Hill of Evil Council — ^Jool of Siloam — Jewish and* 
Moslem Cemeteries — Tombs bf Z#charfas, &c. — Tomb of the Virgin 
Mary — Tombs of the Kings and Judges — Cave of Jerehiiah — The 
Mount of Olives — Gethsemane — Church of t^je Ascensidn — Bethafi]^ 
and Bethphage — Plain and City of Jericho— The Jordan — ^Valley 
of El-Ghor — ^WTldemess of En-Gedi — ^The Dead Sea— Bethlehem 
— Alleged Cave of the Nativity of Christ — Scene of the Annuncia- 
tion of tKe Nativity — AVeli of Bethlehem — Cave of Adullam — Koad 
to Hebron — Cave of Machpelah — Pool of Hebron — Abraham’s Oak 
— The Jews — Beersheba — Pools of Solomon — Plants and Animals 
of Palestine — Climate. • 

During the absence of my companions on an excursion to the* 
Jordan, I was kindly accompanied by the llev. F. C. Kwald in 
an interesting visit, to the JeWs. We entered several of their 
houses and synagogues, and everywhere the Rev. Gentleman 
was courteously welcomed. The Jews, as already stated, partly 
occupy the Tyropoeon, or hollow ground, between Mount JVIori ah 
ar^^ Mount Zion, called, in Arabic, Harat^el-Yahoud, and their 
dwellings extend, also, along the side of Mount Zion. • il^heir 
houses have a mean exterior appearance, being ill constructed of 
rough stone ; but this results less from poverty, than from the 
fear of being supposed by their rulers to be possessed of wealth. 
A gateway usually opens from the street into a quadrangular 

A A 
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court, around whiph seveijal families live separately. The 
apartments, which are generally on the first-^ooV, are rpached 
by a flight of stone stops, running up out^side the house. Some . 
of the men were respectably dressed, but the majority ^we7’e 
poorly clad. There are t^xirty-sis; reading-rbomSi, or, Ykhviothy 
tolerably well supplied with controversiaf books, founded and 
endowed by pious indivi(?aals; and five or six readers, receiving ^ 
a small Salary, are Appointed ’to each, two of whom must attend 
every day. Thus the people are led to pass a great deal of* 
their time in Rabbinical /Jtudy and useless wrangling. Thera 
are si^j: synagogues, four df which are under one roof ; all are 
small, and poorly furnished^, probably from prudential motives. 
The boys are all taught to* read. The women are said to be 
very industrious in sewing, knitting, and household work, but 
seldom receive any education. The chief object with the Jews, 
who come from every part of, the world to end their lives in 
, Palestine, being religious jmeditation, they consider it derogatory 
to their personal holiness, to engage in secular employments. 
A few only are permitted to pursue any trade; one of these 
is a clever lapidary, who cuts beautiful Hebrew seals. 

The labours of the missionaries among the Jews of this city 
are attended with unusual difficulties, in consequence of their 
extreme bigotry ; and the number of conversions hr.3 hitherto 
been small, compared with those in other countries. I shall 
add some statistical details respecting the Jews of Palestine, 
derived from well-authenticated sources, Mr. Young, British 
Consul at Jerusalem, supplied the Deputatioi!^ of the Free 
Church of Scotland with the following statistical and general 
information concerning the Jews of the Holy Land : — 


Jerusalem 

, , 

6,000 or 6,000 

Nablous 


160 „ 200 

Hebron 


700 „ '800 

Tiberias 


600 „ 700 

Saphet 


1,500 „ 2,000 

Kaipha 


160 „ 200 

Sidon 


250 „ 300 

Tyre 


130 „ 150 

Jaffa 


60 

Acre 


200 

Villages of Galilee 


400 580 
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The report the Deputation conthxues : “ Mr. Young reckons 
thjjjW;h€a?e a|p, in r«ind numbers, 10,000 /ews in the whole of Pales- 
tine. The difficulties, hawever, in the way of procuring accurate, 
^^tistiys ^are very great. The Jews are*unwilling to give their true 
numbers^ an^ thAe a4e reduced,, firpA tiqie to time, by the ravages 
of the plague. Add \o Jhis, tliat few young men come to the 
Holy Land j so that it is not reckoning hc^urately to take the usual 
"Average of individuals in a family. • ^People who come here are 
generally elderly, and do not leave families behind them to increase 
the population, or supply, its vacancies. There is, without doubt, a 
constant influx of Jews into this country^ yet not so gr8at as to do 
more than supply the annual dealiis. Tteir poverty is great. The 
contributions from Europe, of late, have been smaller than usual ; and 
^when they arrive, instead of doing go8d, are the occasion of heart- 
burnings and strife. There is no such thing as ‘brethren dwelling 
together in unity’ in Jerusalem ; no Jew trusts his brother ! They are 
always quarrelling, and frequently apply to the Consul to settle their 
disputes. The expectation of support from the annual European con- 
tributions leads many to live in idleness^ I^nce, there are in Jerusalem, • 
500 acknowledged paupers, and 500 rifbre >vho receive chaiity, in a quiet 
way. Many are so poor that, if not relieved, they could nqt stand o^t^ 
the winter season. A few are shopkeepers ; a fifw more are hawkers ; 
and a very few are operatives. None of them agriculturists — not a 
single Jew cultivates the soil of his fathers.* Among otlier peculiar 
causes of pjjverty, they aye obliged to pay more rent than other 
people for their houses; and their rabbies frequently oppress and 
overreach those under their care. Whilst Mahomet Ali was in posses-^ 
sion of this country, the Government had been far more tolerant 
toward them than before ,* and, on two recent occasions, the Consul 
had got sentence pronounced in favour of the Jew against the Turk, , 
a new event in the history of this people. Still, the commoq people 
hate them, and they are exposed to continual wrongs. The soldiers 
occasionally break inte their houses, and compel them to lend articles 
which are never restored. The professing Christians here — Greeks, 
Armenians, and Roman Catholics — are even more bitter enemies to 
Jews than Mahometans; so that, in time of danger, a Jew would 
betake himself to the house of a Turk for refuge in preference to that 
of a Christian. How little have these Christians the mind of Christ. 
Instead of his peculiarly tender love for Israel, they exhibit rooted 
hatred, and thus proVe that they^ are Antichrist. So far do they • 
carry their enmity, that no Jew dare, at this day, pass by the Holy 


* A village of agricultural Jews, between 
exception known. 

A A ^ 


Naxarelh and Acre, forms the only 
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Sepulchre. On this account, the kindness of Protestants appears to 
them very striking, and convinces them that thefe is a teal ^iffe^^nce 
r in the religion we profess. And they are now becoming strongly 
attached to British Christians. The fact of a British Consid hemp , 
stationed here on their accpunt'hift .greatly confri^u^d tp tlks effect.” 

The reasons said to influence the desire 6f Jews to return to their 
own ancient territories these: — 1. 'J’he common belief among 

them, l^at every Jew who dies out of the land must perform a sub^' 
. terraneous passage'^back to it, in order that he may rise from the dead 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat, where thousands of their fathers lie 
buried.^ 2."* They have. a n:>tion, that to die in their own land rendei’s 
tlieir final salvation certain, though it will not exempt them from 
* the beating in the graVe, and the eleven months* purgatory.* 

3. They believe that those Who reside there, have immediate com- 
xhunion with heaven, and that their rabbies are, in a manner, inspired. 
Jerusalem is the stronghold of Rabbinism. 4. They expect the 
appearance of Messiah in Jemsalem, and look for national restora- 
tion through Him.* » 

** The great proportion^of^the Jews in Palestine have come from 
Poland. ^ Some are also from Kiissia j but at present there are many 
hindrance^ thrown in their way. There are some from Wallachia and 
Moldavia, a few frorfi Germany, a few from Holland, but scarcely any 
frdm Britain. Those Jews who are subjects of the Ottoman Porte 
are said to be (ff Spanish eit-traction. They come principally from 
Turkey in Europe, Saloniki, ConstaEtinpplc, and the, Dardanelles. 
Those who come from Asia Minor are chiefly from Smyrna. Many 
^ have come from Africa, especially of late years, and also from Morocco 
and the Barbary coast, — ^from Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. There are 
a few from Alexandria and Cairo. 

The greater number of the resident Jews are supported by annual 
contributions made by the various synagogues of their brethren in 
other countries. I’hose who possess some little property when they 
quit Europe for Palestine very commonly make it over to friends, on 
condition that they remit them an annuity while they sojourn in the 
Holy Land. The sum which each individual receives from the 
annually faised fund i8.*>very small; about 3f. 10«. for each man is as 
much as can b^ expected per annum. The plan now adopted for 
regqiaiing the pecuniary provision is this: the sum raised in the 
various European synagogues is remitted altogether to Amsterdam, to 

* Many believed that the Messiah^ coming would be in the year 1840, as 
that was the end of a period fixed in the t>ook of Zobar ; and tome said, that if 
they were disappointed in that year, they would turn Christians ; but this is a 
mere saying', for they have often declared the same before, and when the time 
came have /ound out some excuse for Messiah’s delay. 
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a rich Jewish merchant, who for this purpose is .colled the President 
of tji^e Holy Lalftl. ^ This person remits it to the Austi'ion Consul, at 
B^rout, wfio forwards it to properly authorized parties at Jerusalem 
for distribution. The average amount m^y be about 280,000 piastres,* 
'^about^, 800 /.% • ^ • 

• • • * * 

‘‘ No thoughtful and reflecting mind,” observes an intelligent 
writer, “ can regard the present s^^te of the J^ws, especially in 
Palestine,^ without feeling the forcfewof that Jiving commentary 
which they afford upon the pages of Divine truth. They are 
tJie witnesses for God, and for Christy and for Christianity, in 
SPITE OF THEMSELVES.” f 

m 

RELIGIOUS AWAKENING* IN PALESTINE. 

The result of our own olwervations at Jerusalem, and the 
information we obtained from others, tended to confirm the 
belief we formerly expressed, tligt an earnest spirit of - inijuiry 
on religidus subjects had been awakened throughout Pales- 
tine and Syria. This is not, perhaps,* so manifest with regard 
to the resident population of Jerusalem, as among the inha- 
bitants of the provinces, and for various pbvious chuses ; tSe* 
number of Christian laity, of different denominations, in Jeru- 
salem is but small compared with that of the- priesthood, 
by whom ^liey are closely watched, and kept in ignorance and 
bigotry ; and the Jews hel’e are more fanatically attached to 
their own creed, and opposed to Christianity, than in any other 
part of the world. We were assured by the missionaries that 
there was little chance of finding any Christian or Jewish 
parents in the city willing to send their children to the Malta ‘ 
College. 

There are six or seven young Israelites now under religious 
instruction in the House of Industry ; they are apprenticed 
to some trade in the town, and boarded and lodged in the Insti- 
tution, which seems to be remarkably well condheted. It 
woyld be difficult, successfully to prosecute efforts for their 
conversion on any other plan. There is also a British hftspital, 
principally established tor the reception of sick Jews, but to ^ 

* These particulars have been abridged from the Report of the Deputation 
sent by the Free Church of Scotland, in which the reader will find much 
additional interesting information. — Narrative of a Mission to tlie Jew8,’t 
pp. 147—163.) ^ 

f “ A Pastor’s Memorial of the Holy Land,” by the Rev. G^F'isk, p. 28S? 
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which all other classes ar6«likewis6 admitted. This Institution 
appeared to be admirably managed by Dr. M/,Gowap, ai^d gr<eat 
attention was paid to the spiritual wants as well as the bodily 
ailments of tb© inmates. ^ 

The establishment of the Didbesan Day and hoarding School, 
and the opening of the Protestant church, are silently and slowly 
making an impression diigh?y favourable to the cause of truq 
religioif upon the Christian population. The school receives 
about fourteen female boarders, one -half Jewesses, and, including 
the day pupils, there about sixty or seventy children, Of 
both sexes, in daily attehdance.. The instruction is extremely 
well conducted, and our ^examination of the classes was very 
satisfactory. We may, in time, obtain pupils for Malta from 
this school.* Mrs. Gobat sends* her eldest daughter as a day 
pupil, in order to encourage other parents. The schools kept 
by the priests of the other churches being of a very inferior 
description, their people beginning to give the preference to 
the Diocesan School. ' ^ 

^ The simplicity of our forms of public worship, and the com- 
plete absence of imagery or other symbols of holy things in 
our Protestant church, are beginning to excite much attention ; 
and more |)*irticularly the- fact, that, while the design and 
architectural proportions of the chhrch are in good taste, the 
Word of God is the exclusive source of all the religious instruc- 
tion delivered within its walls. All this forms such a striking 

^ The Bishop has lately (in JL862) sent an Abyssinian youth, who had 
been above a year under training in his school, as a fi^e missionary pupil to 
the Malta College. The following is a statement of the progress of the 
Diocesan School, since its beginning: — ^The Diocesan School at Jerusalem 
was opened by the Bishop on his own responsibility in 1847, for Jews and 
Gentiles j not only to afford opport\inity for instruction to all classes, but 
as a ro%gc for the children of Jewish inquirers and ccgiverts. It was. 
opened witJi twelve soholH's ; the numbers now are between sixty-five and 
seventy. The boys and girls are separateff— and of the whole nun .her, 
thirty c.ro Jewish. For this school an immediate outlay of about 800/’. 
would be most advantageous, in order to renfove the school without the 
w'alls of the town, to a delightful , and healthy 'situation on the brow of 
Mount Zion, a portion of the land purchased by the Bishop for a burial- 
. ground j whoire, for the above-mentioned sum, suitable premises might be 
erected, containing two large and airy schcol-rooms, and the necessaiy 
aocommodi tion for thirty boarders. 
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contrast with the gorgeous and gr^itesque .decorations of the 
ot^er ^hr^tiSn £Jhurches, the grossly idolatrous character 
of their religious ceromonies, and the many glaring impos- 
•practised by tfieir priests for the sake of lucre, that the 
eyes of*th^ p^ple, both Clwi^tians* and Mohammedans, are 
beginning to be opened to the superior purity and holiness of 
^ ..the Protestant form of Christianity. They arcb having recourse 
to the Bible to discover the reasons ^f this gaeat differehce, and 
are asking their priests many troublesome questions. 

• The most decided evidence, however, of the awakened state 
of the public mind, as I'egards religion, is the fact, that few 
^ days pass without the Bishop holding interviews, sometimes 
•occupying the whole day, with people coming from all parts of 
Palestine, to consult him on their spiritual concerns. Their 
avowed objects are, generally, to be received by him as 
Protestants, and assisted in establishing good schools for 
tlieir children, respecting whose^ education they all manifest^ 
much anxiety. The origin of tlris nJovement is to be referred 
to tlie labours, for twenty years past, of the American mission- 
aries, and to the more recent efforts of the native Scripture Readers 
employed by the English Oriental Scripture Readers Society. 
The motives of the people for wishing to become Protestants 
are not uiffrequently of •a jjaixed and doubtful character ; most 
of them, the Bishop says, ^jiave obtained, by reading |he Bible, 
and by discussion with Protestant travellers, a clear, intellectual 
conviction of the errors of their Churches ; but they are as 
strangers to the spiritual influences of the Gospel upon the 
heart. They have, also, not unfreqtiently, some hidden^ motive 
of Worldly advantage, such as to escape from the tyranny of the 
Turkish Governmeht by being placed, as Protestants, under 
British protection ; or exemption from the payment of dues to 
the priests, or of some tax to the Government. Much caution is, 
therefore, required to avoid either repelling sincere inquirers, 
or •encouraging worldly hypocrites. The Bishop generally 
advises them to remain quietly in their Churches, and l^tudy 
their Bible diligentiy, in order to become better and more • 
practically acquainted with its doctrines and precepts, before 
taking any decided step. With regard to education, he will- 
ingly assists them in the formation of Bible schools, as far as 
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Ills means allow^ and two^such schools have been established 
under his patronage at Nahloua and Salti but^ihere ^ a greater 
Tvant of well-trained schoolmasters than even of m8ney. 

We could not but admire the combination of prudence aijd.faiti^'v 
fulness by which the Bishop’s conduct appears \o b<iv regulated 
under circumstances of sucfi difficulty and importance. All who 
are acquainted with his procciCdings must agree in considering ^ 
the fact that God has piheed suclr a well-qualified agent^ 
at the head of the Protestant Mission of Jerusalem at this 
critical "juncture, as an encouraging evidence of the niercifiil 
designs He has in store for the people of these lands. The 
time, however, will comet and, in some places, has already 
commenced, such as Hasbeiya, from whence I write, when the- 
people will spontaneously cast off the yoke of their priesthood, 
and measures must be immediately devised for providing them 
with an ordained Scriptural ministry, and well-trained school- 
» masters. 

It is a significant fact, that the present Sultan and his 
Government are fully aware of the gross ignorance and 
moral corruption in’to which the people of the ancient Oriental 
Christian Churches have been allow'cd to sink by their priest- 
hood. The Sultan, not long since, addressed a remarkable 
letter to the Synod of the Greek Brshdps, in which Vie strongly 
warns tluem against the corrupt e:;^ercise of the patronage of 
the Cliurch, and the misappropriation of its funds. * The 
administration of the affairs of these communities has since 
been withdrawn from the sole jurisdiction, as heretofore, of the 
Patriar,chs and Bishops, and committed to a Council, composed 
of a number of the respectable laity, Avith some members of the 
hierarchy. The Sultan is, also, well acquainted with the dis- 
content of tlie people with their priests, and the widely pre- 
vailing-^ desire for secession existing in several parts of the 
Empire ; and he has shown every disposition to countenance 
Bible schools, and all other efforts to establish a higher 
standard of education. lie has, moreover, secured, by a most 
< important firman, perfect toleration and religious liberty to all 
Christiana; in his Empire; and in order that those seceding to 
the Proteatant faith may be protected from persdtsution at tho 
• See Introduction. 
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hands of their former priesthood,* Jie has qfficially recognised 
them ^ a ^eptfra^ Protestant community, and directed that the 
.administration of their.affairs be specially confined to one of hig 
j[niniaJ:e^'s. (This fiilhian 'will be insisted in the Section on Con- 
stantin/5pl§,) * ^ * • • * . 

We have met in our. tour with some pleasing proofs of the 
good elFects of this enlightened policy, ^and of^he great estiraa- 
^tion in which the English, moro» especially, are h(?ld. We 
sailed from Beyrout to Jaffa in company with the new Pasha 
bf Jornsalom, and having made his acquaintance^' found him 
well-informed and agreeable.* We* visited him, by his Own 

• 

* Tlio following romarka on the progreaa of the Gospel among the 
inhabitants of Jcrusjilein, and on the opposition oifiMrod by the priesthood of 
tlio annent Cliristiiin Ohun'hea, wx^ro made 1)}^ tlic Bishop of JerusaliMn, at a 
public mooting in England, in 1852: — “As it was exceedingly diflieult in 
Jcniaali'in, wIhto tlio houses belongc^l chiefly to the convents, to provide 
pro^KT seiiool room, ho had detenninod to build a school* house on the 
burial-ground belonging to the Protestant^ on Mount Zion, without tho* 
gates of J'rusaloni. Tliero was a small community of Protestmits at Naza- 
reth, and one forming at Nablous j there was also a small ontj at Jcnisah'nj, 
of about thirty individuals, who met two or thret? times a-woek, and twice 
on. the Sabbath, to read the Word of God and pray together. Of tlioso at 
Jenisalcm tliirteeu were communicants, gnd as they had been cast ofl‘ from 
the commui^ity when they jircifessod Cliristianity, tlicy required temporary 
help until they could find somo’othcr way of earning their living. Ho might 
mention many heart-rending cases, but ho would only relate one, which 
oceiirrcfl two years ago next winter. Two families lived together, a father 
and a mother, and daughter and son-in-law, with a child ; the father Vas 
altogi*thcr blind, and the motlier was a sickly oUl woman. THo poor young 
man had been reading bis Bible for years, and as they lived in a housb 
bc^uging to the Roman Catholic Convent, in the midst of winter, a priast 
having discovered tliat there was a Bible in the houflo, went to the House and 
asked for it, that he might bum it, and when they refused, ho threatened to 
act towards them without mercy. They remained stedlast, however, upon 
which he WJint away, and within half-an-hourhe returned, with several Turks, 
and oommenoed tlirowing out the few articles of fiimiturc they possessed into 
tbe wet and dirty street, and pushed old and young, blind and seeing, into 
the cold street at the faDing of night in the winter. This had bean/epoated 
in several cases. These poor people earned their livelihood by their daily 
work for people of their own pai’ty, and if the priest happenctl to exeommi#* 
nioate them, all the members of tihe Church were thereby proliibited ffom 
having dealings with thorn s bo tha<^ unless some help was aifo^ded imme- 
diately, they must die of starvation.” 
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request, at Jerusalem, were received witli more than 
ordinary courtesy, for he rose up from his divgn^nd^waljcediito 
yieet us half-way across the room, repeating the same on our . 
departure, which excited tile surprise of ouf Dragoman, ha^ 
never seen a Pasha do this^befdre*, except to per^As of , high rank, 
the custom being to rise up a little on the divan, and again 
recline back. The object of our mission having been explained, 
the Paslla read parts of the- Arabic prospectus of the College, 
and said it was a most benevolent undertaking, and that he 
sincerely wibhed it might accomplish all the good contemplated.* 
The Sultan, he added, was very, desirous of promoting educa- 
tion, and had established Vt College at Constantinople. He 
took dowil our names in writing, and asked for some copies of 
the prospectus. During a medical visit which I paid him a 
few days after, at his own desire, the twelve Judges arrived 
to hold a council ; they were handsome and venerable-looking 
^men, with long beards, ^ and dressed in flowing robes. I 
noticed that he did not lehvc Vas divan, when they entered the 
ro^m, but only slightly raised himself to receive them. 

The great reluctance of the people of the inland districts 
of these countries, and especially of mothers, to send the 
children beyond the sea, ma^% for a time, prevent our glutting 
many native pupils ; but this feelin^v will, we trust, ^gradually 
wear off, and we have perceived, in some cases, that our visit 
to the country is already contributing to such a result. 

• 

ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 

Our excursions in the immediate vicinity of the Holy City 
were made in company with Mr, Zeller, the Bishop’s brother- 
in-law, whom we found a very well-informed and excellent 
guide. It was a source of increased interest, when exploring 
these hallowed scenes, to reflect that, while the wor^s of man 
within the city have been destroyed by war, and degraded by 
superstition, the surrounding mountains and valleys still pre- 
sent the^same aspect as in the days of prophets, apostles, and 
iinartyrs, and when they were trodden by “ those blessed feet, 
which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, for our advan- 
tage, to Jhe bitter cross.” 

Valley of Hinnom and Pools ov Gihon. — Leaving the 
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city on th'e west side by the Jaffa Crate, we. descended into the 
bwad, hoyov?r Ijiing between Mounts Acra and Zion and the 
, higher grounds extending to the Plain of Rephaim, and called, 
tlvi pld Testameht, the Valley oT Hinnom, or of the Son of 
Ilinnol^.^ It* fliay^be said* fo coramence a little above the 
large reservoir, known •by the name of the Upi’ER Pool of 
Gihon ;f — this reservoir is tliiiee Imndred •and sixteen feet 
long, two iiundfed feet broad, anJ tjightcen feet deep ; ft commu- 
nicates by a small conduit with the Pool of ‘ Hezekiah, J and is 
•supplied in the rainy season by the waters flowing from the • 
liigher grounds about ; but it is sehlom filled, and is often quite 
dry. Tliis pool is surrounded by^ii desolate-looking Moham- 
medan burying-ground, and tlie neighbouring locality is memor- 
able in Sacred History as the scene of several great events. It 
was here Solomon was anointed king ; § and here, also, that 
Isaiah stood when he delivered* the wonderful prophecy of the 
coming King and Saviour of Israel^: “Behold, a virgin shalb 
conceive, and bear a son, and aiiall ^all his name Iqimanuel,” |1 
having, according to Divine direction, gone forth to meet Al^nz, 
with Shear-jashub his son, at the end ftf the conduit of the 
upper pool, in the highway of the Fuller’s field.” f From 

this same spot the Assyrian captain, Rabshakeh, impiously 
setting at defiance the living God, called upon the Jews to 
surrender Hie city into his liands. ** 

The valley widens as it descends southward and winds round 
the foot of Zion, its sides being almost perpendicular, as if The 
rock had served for a quarry. A piece of ground has been pur- 
chased by the Bishop, under the brow of^ion, for a newpiiristian 
school-house and cemetery. A winter torrent runs through the 
bed of the valley, filling into the brook Kedron, and in the course 
of this stream a very large lowek pool has been constructed, 

* Joshua XV. 8 ; Jor. xix. 2, 6, 
t Tho valley is Boinetimes named Gihon, or Rephaim. 

Wo read tliat Hezokiah “stopped the water-course of Gihoa, and 
brought it straight down to the west side of the city of David,’* and that v^ljen 
expecting to be besieged by the Afesyrians, “he took counsel with his 
prineos and his mighty men, to stop the waters of the fountains, which wefo 
without the city.” (2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 30.) 

§ 1 Kings i. 38, 39. '| Isa. vii. 14. 

^ Isa. vii. 3. ** Isa. xxxvi. 2, 13. 
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by throwing a viaduct ag'oss the valley ; this reservoir is 
generally dry, except in the rainy season, ^liftie Jjelo^v this 
^ool the valley is crossed by the aquedu(;t which brought water . 
from Solomon’s pools to the temple, and corftinues to sup[3ly the^ 
mdsque of Omar. The course of this aqueduct ^eSn bq.trSced on 
the road to Bethlehem. 

Tophet. — On^the soptfi of Zion the valley is deeper and 
wider, j^lanted w^h olivet *'and other fruit trees, and, in 
some places, tilled ; it then contracts, becomes narrow, stony, 
and steep, and ends in the gardens, where it forms a junction' 
with the Valley- of Jehoshaphat, The steep side of the hill, 
opposite Zion, is covered >/itli tombs cut in the solid rock, 
some having the remains of 'rich architraves, and also inscrip- 
tions in Hebrew and Greek, with paintings of saints, nearly 
effaced. These were, probably, the “sepulchres of David,” 
mentioned by Kehemiah. * This part of the valley is memor- 
^ible for the barbarous worship paid by the wicked Manassch 
and his people tp Moloch' aiid«Baal, to which Heathen deities 
they often sacrificed their children, by making them pass 
through the fire, f Musical instruments, named Tuplt^ in 
Hebrew, were played to drown the shrieks of the children, that 
they might not disturb the, mirth of the king. What must 
liave been his agonies of conscience \yhon, after his conversion, 
he looked down from the towers of his palace into the same 
valley ! It is from the use of these instruments the spot 
received the name of Tophet. Here, also, Jeremiah uttered 
the dreadful prophecy, “This place shall no more be called 
Tophet, nor the Valley of the Son of Ilinnom, but the valley of 
slaughter.” J 

Mount of Offence — Gehenna. — It is probably upon tlic 
hill above Tophet, to the south-east, now called the Mount of 
Offence ,(a low, rocky ridge of the Mount of Olives), or of 
Corruption, * that Solomon set up his idols to Chemosh, the 
abomination of Moab, and to Moloch, the abomination of Am- 
mon, at the instigation of his strange wives, the women of the 
JVIoabites, Ammonites, and Edomites ; to these impious pro- 
ceedings Jeremiah refers, when he declares, — 

^ Neh. iii. 16. t 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. 


X Jcr. xix. 6. 
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“ They have built the high places of*Tophot, -which is in the valley 
o^ithe^oi^of *flinnoni, to Inim their sons and their daughters in the 
. fire. ♦ ♦ * Therefore, J;>ehold, the days come, saith the Lord, that k 
^ shall jio more be called Tophet, * * *9 but the valley of slaughter ; 
Tor they shall l^ry ^n Tophet, tiU there be no more place ; and the 
carcases of^ this pcople*shall be meat for the fowls of heaven, and for 
the beasts of the earth.”* Every toinb«is^now emp^ty. 

, On their return from the Babylonian captivity flie Je^vs 
regarded this spot with such abhorrence, that," after the example 
of good King Josiah,f they threw iijto it every sp6cie^ of filth, 
as well as the carcases of animals, and dead bodies of male- 
factors ; and, in order to preventf pestilence, fires were fre- 
(|uently lighted in the valley, from whence it received the 
appellation also of Gehenna, a term used to denote the place of 
future punishment and the fires of hell. 

Aceldama. — On a narrow ledge Of land, upon the slope of 
the hill, opposite Zion, is a field called Aceldama, or field of» 
blood,” believed to be the san«3 as* the Potter’s Afield pur- 
chased by the Chief Priests to bury strangers in, with Jlie 
money that Judas had received from tlfem for the betrayal 
of Jesus Christ, and which he afterwards returned, under the 
pangs of remorse, as the price •of innocent blood. J It was 
evidently •a place of j?epiJlture, for there still exists a large 
charnel-house in ruins. Ship loads of earth were transported 
from this field to the Campo Santo (cemetery) at Pisa, on 
account of the supposed virtue it possessed of consuming 
bodies in twenty-four hours. I'liis locality was also called the 
‘ Fuller’s Field,” because they dried their cloth there. ^ Judas is 
believed to have hanged himself on the brow of the hill. 

Hill of Evil Council — ^Plain of Rephaim. — At a short 
distance above Aceldama some ruins are seen on a small emi- 
nence, which are said to denote the site of the country .liousc of 
the High Priest Caiaphas, and tlie place is called the Hill of 
I?viL Council, because it is4)elieved that “ the Chief Priests, and 
elders of the people, took counsel against Jesus, to put him to 
death.” § The ruins are those of an ancient Arab village. From 


* Jer. vii. 31—33. 


t 2 Kings xxiii. 10. J Matt, xxvii. 3, 8. 
§ Matt. xxviL 1. 
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this elevation there is a good view down the fertile valley or 
Plain of Repiiaim, or of the Giants^ so called« from l^ie 
of its ancient inhabitants ; it is covered with fields of wheat and 
other produce, and is capable of yielding threp crops in theyealv- 
Isaiah refers to this fertility, contrasting t^ie twbundar*t liar vest 
with its subsequent scanty gleanings, — 

•4. •» « 

The glory of Jacob shall bp 'made thin^ * * *,” “it shall be as he 
that gathereth ears in the valley of llephaim.” * 

David* twice defeated tlj'e Philistines in this valley, and on 
the neighbouring hill, Perazim^^ where another fierce conflict 
is predicted to take place in the latter days, when “ the Lord 
shall rise up as in Mount Perazim.” 1[. To the south of the hill 
of Evil Council is a conical hill, supposed to have been used for 
the site of a beacon light, called the Frank Mountain, and 
anciently Beth-haccereni. ** ‘ 

* The Valley of jEnosFAPi,iAT. — The valley of Hinnom joins 
the deep T^alley on the east of* Jerusalem called Jehoshaphat; 
and the Brook, or Torrent, Kedron,” which runs through it, 
is often mentioned in* Scripture. The prophet Joel speaks of a 
valley of Jehoshaphat in which God will judge the Heathen 
for their persecution of the Jews, and had, no doubt, this 
valley in his mind when he delivered that remarkable pro- 
phecy. § Whatever may be its exact interpretation, this 

^ * Isa. xvii. 4, 5. t 2 Sam. v. 17—25. J Isa. xxviii. 21. 

§ “For, behold, in thoso days, and in that time, when I shall bring 
again tho captivity of Judah and Jerusalem, I will also gather all nations, 
and win bring them dowm into the valley of Jehoshaphat, and will plead 
with them there for my people, and for my heritage Israel, whom they have 

scattered among tlie nations, and parted my land Let the 

heathen bo wakened, and come up to the valley of Jehoshaphat j for there 
will I sit to judge all tho heathen round about. Put yo in the sickle, for 
the harvest is ripe ; come, get you down ; for the press is full, the fats over- 
flow ; for their wickedness is great. Mult^udes, multitudes in tho vallcy*of 
docisioq; dor the day of tho Lord is near in the valley of decision! Tho 
sun and the moon shall bo darkened, and the stars sliall withdraw tlieir 
Uiining. The Lord, also, shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice from 
Jenwiilem ; and the heavens and tho earth sliall shako ; but tho Lord will 
bo the' hope of his people, and the strength of tho children of Israel.” (Joel 
iii. 1, 2, 12—16.) 
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neh^mi^h’s well. 

spot is to be the scene of some fyture signal interventions 
of jGodpin |)eh1!rif ^f his people. It is a current belief among 
Jews, Christians, and JMohamraedaus, that the last judgment, 
is^to bp tiicld in it, aifd the Mohammedans show a large stone 
above tllb gpldefl gate (a piece^o# the shaft of a broken column), 
projecting from the wall^ which they assert is to be the Pro- 
phet’s seat of judgment. • • • 

The valley commences a little distance from, the city, flear the 
tombs of the Kings, and is at first narrow and rocky, the rocks 
Iftiving, evidently, been quarried for building. It i« full, also, 
of excavated tombs, which continue (m both sides all the way 
to Jerusalem — near the city it spreads out into a basin, and is 
jjLiltivated. The sides become higher and steeper between 
Mount Zion, Ophcl, and tlie Mount of Olives — and the valley is 
crossed by several bridges. Lower down, where it joins the 
valley of Hinnoin, it expands and forms a wide buvsin, well 
tilled, and full of olive and fig-tree^; it then contracts, and , 
continues its course towards the#De^l Sea, under the name, 
fiivst, of the Monk’s Valley,” a name received from the convert 
of St. Saba, situated on it; and then of the *^Fire Valley.”* 
The channel of the valley is the dry bed of a wintry torrent, 
having no regularly flowing stream, except during the heavy 
rains in wkiter, when the water runs down abundantly from 
the adjoining hills. 

The valley of Jehoshaphat is associated with several mcmorahlo 
events in Sacred History — and, viewed from the high places of 
Tophet, its scenery is beautiful and picturesque. The bed 
of the valley is studded with the olive, fig, pomegranate, and 
mulberry, and rendered luxuriantly verdant in some places, 
especially at the lower end, by well-cultivated gardens of 
melons, cucumbers, &c. The sloping sides are partially ter- 
raced and cultivated ; and all the objects along the heights are 
inexpressibly interesting, including Moriah, Ophel, Zion, and the 
Mc«mt of Olives. 

Nehemiaii’s Well. — Beginning our survey at the loivcf end 
of the valley, the first object noticed was a deep, ancient well, . 
called Nehemi All’s Well, but most probably En-rogel, or the 
Fuller’s Fountain, mentioned in Joshua, as being on the south- 
east of Jerusalem, on the confines of the tribes of Judah and 
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Benjamin.* It js one- ^^undred and twenty-five* feet deep, 
and, during tlie rains of winter, often ovcr%wS'; tlie ^at^ is 
4 very pure and refreshing. This spot, is planted with shady 
fruit-trees. It was here' that the two ;^ouths, Jona^i^^n ainj, 
Aliimaaz, retired, when* Absalom took poss^lion pf the city, 
that they might carry the intelligence to David, t It was, also 
on this spot, byr“the stone of Zoheleth, which is by En-rogel,’* 
that Adonijah slew sheep and oxen and fat cattle, and made a 
feast, to celebrate his assumption of the crown ; “ and, behold,” 
said the prophet Nathan,.^ they eat and drink before him, aitd 
say, God save King Aaonijah,” But at the very same hour 
Solomon had been anoiniVjd King near Gihon, at the desire of ^ 
David, — 

“ So that the city rang again — God save King Solomon.” * ♦ ♦ 

** And all the guests that were with Adonijali were afraid, and rose up, 
and went every man his way.”' “And Adonijali feared because of 
Solomon, and arose, and and caught hold on the horns of the 

altar.” ♦ * * “^And ^olom^n said unto him, Go to thine house.”! 

t 

The Pool of Siloam and King’s Garden, — Continuing 
northward, the valley widens at its junction with the valley of 
Hinnom, At the foot of the rock Ojdiel there is a very old 
mulberry tree, whose roots are supportml by a stone ^terrace, and 
which is believed to mark the spot where th(^ venerable Isaiali 
was sawn asunder, by the cruel order of Manasseh.§ Fur- 
t!ier on is the Pool of Siloam, in a state of good preservation, 
and connected by an underground conduit with the Fountain 
of Siloam^ or the Virgin’s fountain, a considerable distance 
higher up. There is every certainty of tliis being the identical 
pool in which «Jesus said to the blind man (having anointed his 
eyes with clay,) “Go wash in the Pool of Siloam,” for it is 
recorded, that “ the wall of the pool of Siloah, by the King’s 
Garden,”’ was re-built in the days of Nehemiah. || The waters 
of the pool run out through a channel cut in the rock, and 
irrigtttb the terrace gardens below, which are the remains, 
no doubt, of the “King’s Garden,” mentioned by Nehemiah 

* Joshua XV. 7, 8 ; xviii. 16. t 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 

J 1 Kings i. 39, to the end. § Ileb. xi. 37. || Neh. iii. 15. 
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and Josephus. * To this day the bliyd and the maimed believe 
in tl^e hiMiling pbwyrs of this spring. 

. IhiE Village and ^^ountaix of Siloam. — On the right, 
hangs u|:yjn the steep ?^l()pe of the Moflnt of Otfence the village 
of Siloatft, v^ith fts iniserable dw«llings^ partly excavated out of 
tlie rock. The steepness of tlic hill on wliieli the former build- 
ings stood, may have been the causii of Uie falling of the Tower 
of vSiloam. Beyond the vjllage is fhc Fount.^tn of Siloam, a 
calm, pure stream, springing up in a deep eavorn, from a eon- 
shlerable depth underground. It fully realizes Isaialfs .words, 
‘^the waters of Siloali, that go spftly.”^' This was a beautiful 
and im{)ressive type of the calm, ^>ure, and abiding peaiic 
(mjoyed by a believing soul, removatt'd and refrcslieil from the 
‘‘ pure river of water of life, pD)CCeding out of the throne ” of a 
reconciled God, in Clirist Jesus ; and he reproaches the Isracd- 
ites for tlicir rejection of tliese hiiavenly joys for the sake of 
the carnal, corrupt, and <lebasing pleasures obtained by an 
alliance with Rezin, tlie heathen Jf:>yri?tn king. Tlu‘ water in 
this spring has been observed to experience occasional ris(‘s 
and falls, unconnected with the state of tl%e weather ; it has 
been conjectured, also, without any good foundation, to have 
some connexion with the fountain uyder the Moscpic of Omar. 

Jew'isii ^nd Moslem Gemetekies. — 'I'lie next ohji^ct of 
interest is the Jeivisif BuiiviNG Guound, on the side of the 
Mount of Olives, immediately oppo.^itt; th<‘ site of tla^ Temple ; 
it is ovcrspH'ad with innumerable wliite tlat stomps, inscribed 
with Hebrew' epitaplrs, generally simple and uninteresting. 
Fur nearly two thousand five hundred years the Jews must 
liave deposited their dead at this plaee.:j: It has cvi;r been an 
object of earnest desire with the devout Jew to lay his bones in 
the valley of Jehoshapliat, and, for ages, thousands have come 
from every part of tlie world, to Jerusalem, at an advanciid 
jicriod of life, for this sole purpose. Tiiey believe tliat tliey shall 
reaoji eternal happiness, without having to make tlieir way to 
the valley by an underground passage, as they suppose alf must 
do who die elsewhere; and that they will be the first to s(‘e the 
Messiah. IIow fearful, liowever,*wiU be tlieir awakening, when 
‘‘the eyes of them that pierced Him ’’shall heliold Him, and 
* Ant. vii., c. 14, s. 1. f Isa. ^iii. G. J 2 Kings x^iii. G. 
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wail bccaus(3 of TTim,”^ and how terrific their despair when 
they find that eternal condemnation is the just punishinc;i\t of 
tlieir wicked rejection of his glorious^ offer of free salvation : 
“Ho came unto his owli, and his own ‘received Ilijn not.”|^ 
Along the side of the eastern « wall of tlie^ fiiosqjie,* * * § ’ opposite 
tlie Jews* cemetery, is tlie principal Mohammedan burying 
ground, the priyilege of sepulture, near tlie sacred rock, below 
the Mosque, beir\g highly a/hlued hy Jhe false prophet’s deluded 
followers. When they rise up, also, to judgment, it will be seen 
that tike sar?nc awful punishment awaits every form of unbelicfft 

'foMBS OF ZeCTIARIAi}, JaMIJS, jEIIOSHArilAT, AND AbSABOM. 
— Proceeding northward?, several sepulchral monuments of 
great antiquity arc found, ’which have been associated with the 
names of Zeehariah, James, Jehoshaphat, and Absalom ; but 
there is nothing besides a vague tradition in support of such 
representations. These tombs are, for the most part, hewn out 
of the solid rock, and iii^ a style of architecture partaking of a 
combination of some of vhe cimracteri sties of the early Egyptian 
and the Greek, and forming a link,” as has been observed, 
“ between the Pyramids and the Parthenon.” Some have 
supposed that the Grecian embellishments have been added 
in more modern times, ^ and constituted the (jnrniahuig^^ 
of the sepulchres of the righteous, on account oS which our 
Lord rebuked the Scribes and Pharisees for their hyxjocrisy.§ 
Absalom was interred in the wood where he was slain by Joab ; || 
but this monument may be “ the i^illar which Absalom reared 
up for himself in the king’s dale, and called alter his own name, 
Absalom’s jdace.” If This the Jews believe, and they generally 
cast a stone at it, as they pass, in abhorrenc.e of his re.bellion. 

Tombs of this Yhioin Maky and Joseph. — A little further 
on is scon a half-subterranean church, with an excavated grotto, 
called the Virgin Mary’s tomb ; half-way down the flight of 

* Hoy. i. 7. t Jolm i. 11. 

J This valley was list'd as u place of interiiK'nt ia times ns ancient Jis tlie 
vei^in of Josiuli, for wc rend, “lie bmught out the grove from the house ot 
the Lord, without Jerusalem, unto the brook Iviihon, and stamx>ed it small 
to powder, and cast tlie x^owder tlicrcof upon the grave of the children of the 

Xicoplc.” (2 Kings xxui. G.) 

§ Matt, xxiii. 29. 1| 2 Sam. xviii. 17. ^2 Sam. xviii. 18. 
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broad stone steps lending to it, tliei;^:; is a ccnota[)h to tli(‘ 
inoiiKg'y ^1 Jocu^hi ^ind Atuta, the latlier and inotlier of IVTary ; 
a»ul on the opposite side ^s that of Josepli, Iicr husband. TIu' 
construejtign of this clifirch is attributed to Helena, the rnotlier 
of Constiditiye, {injJ alfords anottier e: 5 tainple of the llagrant 
iinpostnres praetised in those dark and superstitions ages.^ 

Tomf.s of tiik Kings and of cue ^Tiidges. — C onliniiing 
some distance up the valley, near its^jcad, a unmber of •larger 
se 2 )ulehral monuments are found upon the high grounds on 
eadh side. Tiiose on the left, are called Tomus of tiir K^nm^s ; 
lliey are deeply excavated out of tlie rock, — the entrance having 
the form of a handsome portico, with •an entablature and (‘or- 
niees, ornamentiMl with flowers, fruits, hit., of extpiisite woi k- 
manship ; — five or six larg(‘ sepulchral chambers are naiched by 
s(‘parate passages, and were formerly closed by tliick panelh‘d 
doors ot stone, carcdidly earvi'xl ; tfe(‘re are also sev(‘ral brokim 
sarcophagi. The most probable opinion i^, that these monuments 
wer(‘. the work of ILdena, (iimen oli( lOdfabeno^ and of her son, 
Izatus, who, being eonvert(3d to the Jewish laitl), wenj buried, 
near Jerusalem. The sepulchres on the right, are called 
TouiiS OF THE Judges ; tlmy are more cxbmsive, but much 
inferior in execution to the Ibriner. •Th(‘y have been supposed, 
without the Itast foundatum fbr sueli a conjc'ctuiv, to have been 
the place of sepulture of the Judges of tlic Jewish Sanhedrim. 

Ancient Cistekns — Hill Sixnais — C amo of Jeueahai]. — 
Fragments of marble and mosaic tessei'm, and a nuinlier of* 
ancient cisterns are found all ovmr the surface of this plain, 
which was most probably once covered with the buildings ol* 
the ancient city ; the stones have ])(*en gathered up in hea[)S 
and terraces, for the irurpi^se of cultivating tlie soil. The hill 

^ The inotlKT of (Tnast n'tirod to Ili<‘ proleetion of St. John, and died in 
his liouse at Kplu'sus (of wliicli idaee Iw ua.'^ tla* hidio])), *and was 

burird tlim*, yet (lie monks liere (.l(Tn.*^aI(*in), a'^-'iin- you Had, immcdiatrb^ 
id'tcr tfi(‘ burial of the Virgin, her Ixxly Avas 1rans])orted by angels tbgajgii 
Hie air to derubaloin, and dejxwited in the spot t lia\c just described, iTiat 
.slio might rest in the place wlierc her son had died ; and fhal when Ikt 
tomb at Kphosus was opeiu-d, nothing w'as found in it but lier grave-clot la s 
lidded up, and fresh, as though they had never enveloiied Hie remains <d’ 
mortality, — Mi's. llomor'*s Temjihs and Tomhs of \(d. ii., p. 21 lb 

B B 2 
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above the Tombs of tlvi Judges is, no doubt, Scopus; “from 
whence,” says Joseplius, “the city began# alfeadv tq bo seen, 
and a splendid view was obtained of the great temple.”* It 
was iiere Titus first encamped, when 'he besieged ^Jvrusaleni. 
A short distance from, the Damascus Gattj, ^on t)\e Mde of the 
hill Bczetha, there is a cave in “an ancient quarry, where 
Jeremiah is supposed to have lived, and written the book of 
Lamentations— Jt lies on the road to Anatlioth, his native 
village, and is under the guardianship of a dervise, who lives in 
an adjoiAing hut. ’ 

THE riVIOUNT OF OLIVES. 

Wliethcr viewed in its^ topographical aspect, or in connexion 
with its many sacred and endearing associations, the Mount of 
Olives, with its three rounded summits, may certainly be con- 
sidered th(i most beautiful and deeply intcu’esting feature of the 
scenery surrounding Jerusalem. Its sides are still partially 
covered with olive, fig, liid other fruit trees, though not so 
thickly as was the case of old ; they are also tilled, and clothed 
with rich crops and patches of verdure. Three roads lead up 
to the summit ; two of them, rugged and steep j^athways, strike 
up the face of the Mount ; the third winds more gradually 
round the south side, and is thcv most frequonted road to 
Bethany and Bethphage. 

The earliest event of sacred history of which wc are reminded 
by the Blount of Olives, is King David’s deeply affecting sorrow 
and humiliation, when he fled before the face of his rebellious 
son, Absalom, — 

“ There carnc a messenger to Du>id, saying, The hearts of the men of 
Israel arc after Absalom. And David said' unto all his servants tliat 
■were with him at Jerusalem, Arise, and let us flee, for wc shall not 

else escape from Absalom And all the country wept with a loud 

voice, and all the people passed over: the King, also, himself passed 
o\er the brook Kidron, and all the people 2 )asbed over, toward the 
W’py» of the w ilderness. And lo Zadok also, and all the Levites w'cre 
w ith him, bearing the ark of the covenant of God : and they set down 
the ark of God; and Abiathar w^ent up, until all the people had done 

passing out of the city And David went up by the ascent of 

Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had his head covered, and 
* Josephus Y. 2, 3. 
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he went barefoot : and all the people that were with him covered 
every man his liCifcd* and they went tij), weeping as they Avent up. And 
one •told *J_)tifid, saying, Ahithophel is among the conspirators with 
Absalom. And David saifl, O Lord, I pr^iy tliee turn the counsel of 
Abiflioi)he! into I’oolishpess. And it caijie to pass, that when David was 
come to the t»p of tl^e mtjjLint . . .‘.^hc wo»shi))ped God.”* 

The Mount of Olives was afterward® chosen as the favourite 
l)laee of retirement of One greator and more gloriou.^ than 
Dtivid — Jesus of Nazareth^ — (xod manifest in \hc flesh. Here 
W 3 ,s our blessed Saviour accustomed to withdraw ^from the 
noise and strife of the crowded city, inorder to hold secret con- 
verse with his Heavenly Father. I]^ere was the seeing of the 
•intense suflerings, by which He maiwfested in Gethsernanc his 
deep abliorreiice of sin, and infinite lov<". of the sinner ; Avhile 
the jNIount of Olives likewise witnessed his glorious triumph 
over sin and death, when, ascending up into heaven. He “led 
ca[)tivity captive . . . received gifts for men, yea, for the rebel- 
lious also, that God might dwell ain*)ng*^hcm.”f 

(tKTIISEmane. ;[: — After crossing the brook Kedron, a small 
garden is reached at the foot of the mountain^ surrounded by it 
low wall, and containing a shady plantation of eight very large 
and aged olive trees, the trunk of om*. of them measuring eight 
yards in cireuniferencc. comparison of the to])ograpliy of 
this sj)ot with the narratives'of Scripture, leaves no doubt of its 
identity with the Gfihscuuuir, Avhither “Jesus oftlimes reported 
Avith Ins disciples.” § It is not at all unreasonable to believe 
that these, trees are the descendants of thos(^ uruh'r Avhie,h He 
oftim reposed ; for, though all the trees around Jerusalem Avere 
destroyed by Titus, it is the Avell-knoAvn property of the olive 
tree, Avheii its trunk Inas been cut doAvn, to send forth shoots in 
great number, Avhich, by growing up intertwined, fomb a ncAV 
stem ; this is the appearance presented by these trei^s, and it is 
not likely that the men employed by I'itus to fell the Avood, 

^ * 2 Sam. XA\ 13, to the end. f l\s. Ixviii. IH. 

X Gcthsoiiiaiio is derived from (J^alh'shcnnen^ A\hich means, “oil-pirss,” 
there having on this sjiot jiresscs of a partiinilar kiiut, for pivpanng llic 
oil, by Ircadiiig a vat Avith the fvet. 

§ Jolin x\iii. 2. 


Micah vi. 15. 
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would be at Ibc great^ trouble of extirpating tliick roots?, 
deeply and firmly fixed in the ground. , At" the soutl^-east 
corner of the garden a small space is walled off, called T*ej*ra 
damnata,” marked, by lUoukish tradition, as the pljjce where 
Judas said, ‘^Ilail ! Mapter,‘’t and betraj^ed Jesus with a kiss. 
Near this spot is a ledge of rock,, on which, it is said, the 
disciples reclined whew their “eyes were heavy.” t There is, 
also, a^grot, fiftcc^n feet in*^diametcr, several feet deep, exca- 
vated ill tlie rock, with a roof supported by pilasters, which 'is 
said t«' bc‘ the place where Jesus retired to pray. In the sides 
are seen some remains^ of so])ulchres, used, probably, in the 
early ages. «' 

This garden must evel* be held by the Christian in the 
profoundest veneration ; the amazing events of which it was the 
scene, are well calculated to awaken the most solemn and ovijr- 
whelming emotions, — to fill him with a deep conviction of his 
own fallen, corrupt, and ruin(‘d condition by natun', and of the 
glorious character of that Vlispensation of pardon, in whicli, 
through the agony, bloody sweat, and sacrifice of his well-beloved 
Son, God’s attributes of mercy and truth — love and justice, were 
so wonderfully bhuided together, and exhibited to men and angels 
in their highest pcrfectioi\ For when Jesus, grappling in that 
awful hour with the iiowcrs of •darkness, exclaimed, “ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” J lie suffered 
unfathomable depths of woe, jiroeeeding from the bitter sense 
,of the full weight of his Father’s wrath being poured out upon 
Him, as bearing the sins of his people. Wlicn the gates of 
Jerusalem are closed at night, Gethsemane is a perfect solitude. 
Our Saviour could distinctly sec the company of men sent to 
apprehend Him, descending the side of. Moinit Moriah, with 
their tofehes and glittering arms ; and yet, awakening his 
disciples, He roluntarilt/ gave Himself up as a lamb to the 
slaughter, saying, “ Behold, he is at hand that doth betray 
me.”§ AVithout spot or blemish Himself, He sulfered, the just 
for^tlic unjust, freely loving us, even unto death. 

Site from whence Christ bewailed the destruction of 
Jerusalem. — About two-thirds up the ascent of the moun- 

* Alatt. xx\i. 49. t Matt. xxvi. 43. 

J Matt. xxvi. 38. § Matt. xxvi. It3. 
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tain, ami above (fctliscmane, the place is shown where our 
JiOn^ is^ belicvtfQ y) have delivered his awful prophecy con- 
cerning the destruction j^f Jerusalem, and to have wept over 
its jmp^eijding fate ; by far the best* panoramic view of tlic 
city is (fbljyned*from this el(;vatibn, jind Jesus was able to 
embrace nearly every cpiarter of Jerusalem within his view, 
wlicn lie said, Seest tliou tlies^i gr^at bindings ? There 
shall not be left one stope upon •anotlier, that sluill #iot be 
tfirown down.” * So literally has this prophecy been fulfilled, 
tltat the Castle of David, the Temple of Solomon, ajid jill the 
otlicr “great buildings,” have /lisapjfearcd, and not a gate, 
flower, or wall of «Tewish times is left standing. 

• “ Yes,” in the words of a modern writer, “ that glorious city, with 
her domes and ]>alaccs, j>rcsenting a noble panorama, a city rejoicing 
in her strength, and her unequalled beauty — to all other ages a very 
emblem of eternal prosperity, *tlic \ision of peace,’ (as its Jcbiisilc 
name intended), rejoicing in a well-regulated government, in (piietudc 
and rest, free from external enemies and \itornal factions — to those 
inspired eyes, then gazing on her, lay enveloped in devouring fire, 
besieged by a fierce army, a nation from afar, fi’om tlic end of th« 
earth, a inition wliosc tongue they understood not, a nation of fierce 
couiitenaiice, who would not regard the jiersons of the old, nor show 
favour to the young; her inhabitants, firenzied by fierce di'^sensions ; 
faction striving against faction, ^•obhers, and zealots; lilood clreiiehing 
the very altars; brother contending witli brother in ferocious combat, 
fatlicr with son. Those eyes belield tliem that did feed delicateh’, 
desolate in the streets ; tlicm that were brought up in scarlet, em- 
bracing dunghills; the hands of the pitiful women soddening their 
own children; the whole city wrapped in fury, unheard of calamity, 
and dreadful tribulation — ‘ the abomination of desolation nigh ajL hand.’ 
Tor to Him, ‘the days of vengeance’ were present, and ‘liis blood was 
on them and their children.’ ” f 

CiiniiciT OF THE Ascension. — Still ascending towards the 
summit, several localities are sliown, to which legenihiry tales 
have been attaclied by the monks ; one place where Clirist 
taught tlie disciples the universal prayer ; another, tliq cave 
wlierc the creed was composed ! ! Near tlie liigliest point 
a monastery was founded by Helena, mother of Constantine, 

* Mark xiii. 2. 

t “A Joumry from Naples to Jenisalem,” by H. 13on\r, p. 40S. 
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on the spot from wlience our Saviour is supposed to have 
ascended into heaven. The print of a foot, or Suiidal, is shown 
in the rock, said to have been left by our Lord at the moment 
of his ascension. The diurcli erected over this spot^ has been 
taken from the Christians, tin d. con verted into a mosque ; ior 
the Moslems liold in p;reat veneration the places of some of the 
events of the life of ChHsL whom they call Jesus the son of 
Mary ,-«• such as Mount 7Jon, Mount Olivet, Mount Tabor, 
while tliey firmly deny his crucifixion and death, and assert tliat 
it waa on/e of his disciples (Judas) wlio suffered, whilst fce 
himself was taken up a\ive into heaven. The Mohammedans 
allow free access to Clvdstians into tliis mosque. During 
Easter a person is constantly occupied in the mosque taking 
impressions, in wax, of the supposed foot-print of Jesus, which 
are sold in large numbers to the crowds of jiilgrims, who never 
fail to visit this spot. With reference to this foot-print, a 
modern writer states, — 

TIic earliest Pagan system?*' wc know of in the East, are full of 
the imposture of pretended foot-marks of false gods. 'J'lie print of the 
foot of Ikidlui is shown by the Hindoos in the Island of Ceylon, upon 
the top of a central mountain. Put this mountain is called, by the 
IHaliomniedaiis, ‘ Adam’s Peak,’ and they believe the impression to 
have been miraculously left there by tlie father of the linman race, and 
hold it in high veneration. It is, ])rol){d)ly, in imitation of this tliat the 
last foot-mark of Mahomet, also, is preserved at Mecca, for the wor- 
ship of the Hadjis, Lamentable, that an appeal, like tliis, to the 
gross('sl materialism, without any warranty in Scripture, should have 
found its way among the places where were manifested the presence 
and doctrines of Him who taught that ‘ God is a Spirit, and to be ^vor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth.’ ” * 

The testimony of Scripture easts, however, very strong 
doubts upon this having been the idonlieal place from whence 
onr Lord ascended to heaven ; for the Evangelist writes, 
‘‘Ami lie led them out as far as to Bethany, and lifted up his 
liands. and blessed them. And it came to pass, while He blessed 
them, lie was ])artcd from them, and carried up into lieaven.”f 
They proceeded, therefore, beyond the summit, and down the 

* “ Lands, Cla&i-ival and Sawed,” by Lord Xugent, aoI. ii. p. G4. 
t Luke xxiv. 50, 51. 
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slope on the other side, towards the retired village of Bethany, and 
thei;e, before jiSbcijding to his God and their God, lie delivered 
^o them the glorious message, “ Go ye into all the world, and^ 
preacli yie Gospel t» every creatuit?,”* adding the precious 
and conftbiding 'promise, ‘‘Lo,J«arti wijth you always, even unto 
the end of the world.’’ f It was there, also, the announcement, 

‘‘ This same Jesus, which is taken from you ipto heaven, shall 
so come, in like manner a.^ ye havef*seen llim^go into licmven,^’J 
was made by two angels, in white apparel, to the astonished 
And gazing disciples. There are not wanting intimations in 
Scripture of the Mount of Olives f)cing the destined scene 
of some wonderful future manifcstJMtions of the Divine power, 
^/ecliariah, for instance^, declares, hi the following mysterious 
prophecy, — 

“Ilis fcetslinll stand in that day upon the Blount of Olives, wliicli is 
l)efovc Jcrusah'in on the cast; and tXe Mount of Olives sliall cleave in 
the midst thereof toward the east, andjtoward tlu' west, and there ^ 
sliall be a very great valley: and l^Tlf of* the mountain shall remove 
toward the north, and half of it toward the south.’’ § 

• 

Vjicw FU03I THE Mount of Olives. — Near tlie summit, a 
larg(i tomb, excavated in tlie rock, is shown as that of the 
prophetess lluhlah. There are other very large tombs on the 
ivest side 5f the monntfiin^ called tombs of the proplnts. The 
central summit of the mountain, ivliich is the liighest, ris(‘s dl(i 
feel above the valley of Jehoshaphat, and is 17o i'eet higher 
than /ion. It is reckoned to be 2,700 feet above the Medi- 
terranean. The distant views from the central summit are 
splendid in the extreme, and deeply interesting, from the rich 
variety of remarkable scriptural localities which they include. 
To the north-west stands Kaby Samuel, believed to be Hamah, || 
where Samuel was born ; it is easily distinguished by having a 
mosque on its summit. To the east and south-east, at the 
furthest boundary of the prospect, is seen the barren, brown, 
anti steep range of Abarim, or the mountains of Moah, They 
present, at that distance, one nearly even line, though inefuding 
several peaks, noticed in history, such as Bethpeor, wlierc# 

* Mark xvi. 15. t Matt, xxviii. 20. % Acts i 11. 

§ Zufli. xiv. 4. ll 1 JSain. i 10. 
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Balaam stood wlaai lie wished to die the death of tlie riffhtc- 

• ^ 

uus ; * tlie summits of Gilead; and that rl'isgali, where 
‘‘Moses, the servant of the Lord, died,”f after the Lord liad 
shown liim goodly Mount* Lebanon, and the Land of, Canaan. 
Below the mountains of Moitb^ithe 13ead S<^a and the Valley of 
the Jordan arc distinctly visible, the latter recognised by the 
long line of venture that (lefiiu*s its course. In the foreground, 
between the Jordan and JcJrusalem, the eye rests, in every 
direction, on a wide expanse of rugged, bare, arid mountain- 
tops and vidlcys. This is the wilderness of Jui-gt diy mentioned 
in Scripture as the scene of our Saviour’s temptation, and 
Avhero St. John the Baptist cried out, “Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord,” * ^ « Bepent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at^ 

hand.” X 

Bethany and llETunrAHE. — “Bethany was nigh unto 
Jerusalem, about fifteen furlcvngs oil?’ § d'his beautiful little 
village, now culled Lazarie, is situated on tlie slope of a retired 
valley, between the Mount of^Olivcs and .adjacent hills, on the 
way to Jcu'icho. it is reached in about thrce-iiuarters of an 
hour from Jerusalem, by the road that winds round the southern 
side of the ridge of Mount Olivet. It lies eoueealed amidst 
plautations of fig, mulberry^ olive, and other fruit trees, and is 
surrounded by rocks and cultivated terraces. No spot could be 
better adapted for tlui retirement of oiu' Lord and his disciples, 
at ev(m-tide, after their labours in the city. It was here 
]\Iary, by whom He wais anointed in the house of Simon the 
leper, used to sit at his feet, eagerly listening to his words of 
heavenly Avisdoui ; and here that He also reproved the “cumbered 
Martha,” warning her that “one thing was needful,” and that 
her sister had chosen the good part, which should not be taken 
from her. Bethany is halloAved, also, as the scene of his 
beautiful exhibition of tender adeetion for the family lie 
so much loved, and of his wonderful exercise of Divine power 
in raising Lazarus from the dead, — verifying the truth of his 
previoits declaration, “I am the resurrection and the life.”|| 
A sepulchre is shown as that ol Lazarus, deeply excavated in 

* Numb, xxiii. 10. t Iknit. xxxiv. 1. J Matt. iii. 2. 

§ John xi. 18. II Jolm xi. 25. 
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the rock, with a descent of a double flight of steps ; llic identity 
ros^s only on ttac^^tion, but is not impossible. 

*()ii the iieight ocerjn gainst^' Bethany are the remains of an 
aucient .village, callol Abii-l)is, which is considered, by some, 
to be the site of annent ]5 etiu*maV.e. It wavS to this village our 

* • f . . * ” . 

Saviour sent two of his disciples to fetch a colt, when, returning 
from Joriclio, “they came nigh. to Jerusah^n.” ^ Ilis tri- 
umphant procession intp Jerusateiu moved slowly ah)ng the 
road over the Mount of Olives ; He was accompanied by a great 
hmltitude, who spread their garments in the way, mid .strewed 
it with brandies cut down from the trees, crying, “Hosanna to 
the Son of David ! Blessed is Ifeithat cometh in tlic nain(‘. of 
^Ihc Lord ; Hosanna in the higliest.*’! 'Hien was aecomplislied 
the saying of the pro]>liet, “Tell ye the daughter of Sion, 
Behold, thy King eoineth unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
ass, and a colt, the foal of an ass.” J It was, also, when walking 
along this road, that Jesus cursed the lig-tree, and the next 
morning it was found dried up fr^flii tf^} roots. § 

> 

PLAIN AND CITY OF JFUK’IIO. 

Some of our party visited the Dead Sea, the Jordan, and the 
site of fjericho. The plain of Jci*icho, which is about twenty 
miles long* and ten mifes^wide, was formerly celebrated for its 
fertility, and abounded with roses, palm-trees, || the sugar-cane, 
and the opobalsam, the tree from wJiieli tlie celebrated balm of 
(jilead was obtained. The land is still partially cultivatcal, ahd 
tlui Zdccoit, or Zahkum (the myro-balsamum of the ancients), is 
grown, the nuts of which yield an oil called the IModern Balsam 
of dericho, much prized for wounds and bruises. The Bieinus 
Talma Christ i, fro*in which the castor oil is obtained, grows 
also to a largo size. A species of Solcuium is found, called by 
Linnajus, jMclojtgc?ia, which produces large yellow bitter ber- 
ries, termed by Hasselquist, Potna Sodmnitica, or mad-a])j)les, 
su^q)OSod to be the “apples of Sodom.” This is probably th<^ plant 
referred to in the following passage of Scripture : “For llieiV vine 

* Alark xi. 1, 2. ‘ f Matt, xvi U. 

X Matt. xxi. 5; also, Zivli. ix. J). § Mark xi. 12. 

'I Joridu) is caUv'd, i»i Seriptmv, “ the eit y of j)alm- trees.” (Ueut. xxxiv. IL) 
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is the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah ; tlieir grapes 
are grapes of gall, their clusters are bitter.’’** The ber^-ies 
arc sometimes attacked by an insect (tcnfJtrcdo), which turns 
the interior into dust, wlirle the skin preserves its ful} colour. 
Among the otlier plants, isi the Asclepias ^igantea;^ whose 
fruit is yellow, and of the size and form of an a})ple ; when 
pressed it explodes with a p^nff, leaving in the hand only the 
shreds ftf a thin rind, and, h few fibres. In the centre is a 
slender po<l, containing seeds, and a small quantity of fine silk,' 
which the Arabs twist into matches for their guns. This fruit 
has been, also, taken by some for the apples of Sodom. 

The only trace of the thTY of Jekicito, — formerly a con- 
siderable place, much frequefnted for purposes of trallic, and the 
residence of many Levites, is a s<iuare tower, of the middle 
ages, surrounded by a few Arab huts, forming a miserable 
village, with about two huudred sickly inhabitants, called 
liihah* The fountain, Ain-es- Sultan, named also. Diamond 
of the Desert, believed to be’tdic same whose brackish watm’s 
Elisha healed, lies about two miles east, and continues to siqiply 
\i copious stream of .the jmrest and most refreshing water, with 
which the surrounding fields are irrigated. Tlu‘re is a fine 
grove of trees extending sonic distance below tlui fountain, and 
which is supposed to have been the* site of Ancien.t Jekiciio, 
about a mile from the Luarantana jMountain ; while tlie city, 
subseqiienlly built, occupied, probably, the locality on which 

* Pout, xxxii. 132. 

t “ The plant, vul/jjarly tnown undor tlie nanio of Ili(' Tloso of .roriolio, is 
no rose at all, but a Hiiall tTUoilbrous )>laii(, a iiativo ot‘ tlu‘ dt'sovts of Arabia, 
tlio Ajm>taticH hioroolmiilioa. After lluwoTiiig, and nlion tlio soi'ds a|q>roaoii 
inaturit \, tlio plant dnos uj), its loaM'n fall, tho braiiolios, uliioharo ri^id and 
thorny, shrink togolhor, and form a kind of round tuft, ahont tlio sizo of a 
nianV list. In this stato, tho Anastatioa is driyon by tho winds, nhioh loar 
it u]> by tho roots, aoross tho dosorts, and as far as tho soa-slioiv, and is 
brought to Enropi', whore it is dosignatod as tlio Koso of Jorioho, or hvgro> 
inoirio Jorosa. I'ho niosl ridu'idoUvS fablos noro hnontod ros])Coting this 
plant, at a poriod nliou supoi^tition gnrdib rooonod them. It is an 
.undoubted and romarka bio fact, that tliollosoof Joriobo ojK'ns and extends its 
branohos wboii immersed in water, or wdion tho atmo.s])]^^^ is \ory damj), 
and resumes its fonnor appoaraiioo when exposed to tho wind or to tlu) 
heat.” — Mnrray^s Cyclopadia of Geography, 
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stands the present tower, snperstitjously ealled the house of 
Z^i«ehgns.^ fl vmis in Jerieho the harlot Rahab received and 
•secreted the spies of tlif Israelites, for which she was afterward^ 
^•ewaiidftd. Tlicre Elijah and Klisha'per formed many miracles ; 
ZacchcTis gntcrtiyned^our Loi>l •, and Partimams was restored to 
sight. The Patriarchs often pitched their tents in the plain, 
and it was the scene of some saniguimiry battles. The castle 
^and village lie on the northern bank of the JFudjj Keif, a rapid 
torr(mt 5 at about two miles’ distance from the place where it 
issues from the deep gorge of the mountains. • This may, 
possibly, be the brook Cheriiky where Elijah hid himself, and 
was fed by ravens. * • 

At some distance from elericho, hearer the Jordan, there is a 
beautiful fountain of i)ure water, (‘iicloscd by a circular wall, 
five feet deep, and surrounded by a. fine grove of willows, some 
old and large ; the Arab name 4s Ain-Hajla, In the vicinity 
are the laiiiis of one of the many co^ivents which once existed 
ill the plain of Jcriclio. Aloii^ the*foot of the mountain arc 

* Fmpu'iif inrjiiioii is inadcM)!' Jcriclio in llol/ Writ. It wms tlic first 
city taken from tlic Canaanites by JoNliua, wbo rast'd it to tlio ground, and 
(lcn()unc(‘d a si'viTO tairsc upon the person anIio sliould rc'biuld it, 'I'liis 
curse was li^'rally fuliillcd ip tlw' days of Aliab upon IJicl, the Bcthchtt', by 
wlioin tlic city was ndniilt. (l^txings wii. ai ) On t]i(‘ (li>f ribntion oftho 
laud into tribes, it fell, by lot, to that of IJcnjainiii, and was one of tju‘ cities 
a)»])roi)riatcd t(^ tlic Priests and T^cMti's, twclM' llioiisand of whom lived 
witliiii its walls. It was aFo dislinguislied for the schools of the pro])bets 
tliat Avere established there. In the time of our Sa\ioiir, Jerieho yielded 
only to Jerusalem for its size, and the ningnifieeiieo of its liuildings. INfarc 
Antony, in tlie ('\travagaiiec of his love for the lieautiful (iuceii of Fgypt, 
]iivsenled to her the Avhoh' territory of .Torieho. Yespasian, in the eours(“ of 
the sanguinary Avar, Avhieh he prosi'cuted in Judiea, rased its Avails, and put 
its inhabitants to ibe sword. Rebuilt by Adrian in the RJSlb ;year of our 
faitli, it was doomed, at no distant era, to c\pt*rioii<-(; new disastiTs. It w^as 
again rejiairi'd by the Fbristiaiis, Avbo made it the see of a bisbo]) ; but in t lu5 
tAgi'lftli century it was finals overlhroAvii by the Infidels, and has not sineo 
emerged fi’oiii its ruins. In the Avhole course of my tra\a‘ls, 1 do .not rceoi- 
h‘et over to have scim bumaii beings more nii'^erably lodgetl, or bearing ou 
their persons greater CAideiiee of abject misery, than Avhaf. 1 observed in tb« 

Av ri'tobed oiaaipants of the site of Jericho.” — liolinson's F(f Iodine and Syria, 
vol. i., p. 176. • 
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found, also, tlio ruins of j^evcral a(|ueducts, and on the track 
IVoTu Jericho to Joriisaleni is secui an immeiisc,*open, s^halJo'V' 
res(‘rvoir, 670 feet long, and 490 ieet ^v;idc. Tliere are many 
other vestiges of buildings, and some tunfidi, but they consist 
cluctly of small, unhewn, stohes, •evidently, tlterefor^, oV Sara- 
cenic construction, and very few large hewn stones are to be 
found. On the read toBethehis another largt* and line fountain 
of the |lUrest water, called -/>////«’, flowing copiously down 
toAvards the plaim 

Bank'3 o?»’ the Jordan. — T he Jordan is about seven miles 
distant from Jericho ; it has a double, and in some t>laces a triple 
embankment, the Avater risfiig sometimes, in spring, afUu' heavy 
rains and the melting of thc\snows of irermon, over the loAver 
banks ; there are generally along its course deep thickets of the 
graceful AvilloAV, ( Saliv Srfssqf mid Vlte,r. Ayttus CasOfsJ, 
Acacias, Tamarisks, oleanders,' AAdld grasses, thorns, bulrushes, 
and the common cane ; ‘^Tliey shall spring up as aniong the grass, 
as AvilloAvs by the Avatcr-dl>urso^.”* These tliickeis arc alluded 
togn Scripture, and Averc formerly inhabited by Avild beasts ; 
they are still the '‘refuge of wolves, jackals, and ounces. 
‘^Behold,’’ says Jeremiah, ‘die shall come up like a lion from the 
SAvelling of Jordan against , the habitation of the strong 
they existed in the days of Elisha, ^ for, “ Avhen th(?y came to 
Jordan, they cut doAvn Avood,”:]: and the prophet caused the axe- 
head, Avhich had fallen into the stj'cam, to rise miraculously 
to the surface. The average breadth of the river opposite 
Jericho is about a hundred feet ; its deiith varies from ten to 
twenty feet. There are a few places fordable Avhen the Avater 
is very loAV, but it is seldom the horses are not obliged to swim ; 
the only shallow fords, about three feet deep, are near the Lake 
of Tiberias. The bed of the Jordan is of sandy clay, and the 
banks arc generally precipitous. The stream is so rapid, that 
the most expeu’t SAvimmer cannot stem it, but is carried doAvn 
by it. The Avatcr is muddy, and of a yelloAvish colour, being 
mixed with clay ; but its flavour is very soft, and it is light of 
.digestion ; its muddy colour was, probably, referred to Avhen 


* Isa. xliv^'X. 


t JtT. xlix. 19. 


X 2 Kings vi. 4, 5. 
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i>To 

Ncaiimnn asked, “Are not Abanii and Phai-par, rivers of Da- 
inas(jiis, bctter41iay all the waters of Israel ? IMay I not wash 
ill fliem anif be clean 

• » 

Yalli-;y of El-Gwor. — From the* Lake of Tiberias to the 

pftiin ol« Jewieho, tTie Jordan, *vMeh^ is the largest river of 
Palestine, runs throu^i a great valley, called El-Ghor ; there 
is verdure along the lower banks tfie* river ;,but the higher 
level of the valley, being §cantily >^atered by tributary streams, 
and parched by the heat, is, with few exceptions, destitute of 
vt^gctalion, and presents a barren, insalubrious desert ; the 
breadth of the valley, in some J 2 laces, 1 s about twelve or fifteen 
miles, while, at others, it is very nj^rrow : the mountains, on 
* each side, are generally rugged and sterile ; those on the east, 
consist of the Abarim, or IMoabite range, with Neuo, orPisgah, 
overlooking the valley ; and, on the west, arc the mountains of 
Jmhea. The plains of Moab ami Gilead, on the eastern bank, 
art', in general, more productive than those of Galilee and 
Juthca on the western, where tj^e S(./<1 is, “in many places, 
encrusted with salt, having small heaps of a white powder, like 
sulplmr, scattered, at short intervals, over its, surface.”'|' There 
is reason to suppose that the overtlowings of the river were 
greater in ancient time than no^v ; this may, partly, he 
accounted f^r by the inercHsed depth of tho channel. The 
banks of this venerated stream, the eastern bordi'r of tbe Pro- 
mised Land, arc hallowed by many interesting associations. It 
was here “Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain (T 
Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as tho garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Ztair.”^*; 
Put those plains, of ^ild so populous, when trodden hy Abi-aham 
and Lot, and where they received angels’ visits, are now only 
inhabited by a few wild, wandering Arabs. 

The exact locality where the waters were miraculously 
“dji^ven back,”§ to alford a passage for the Israelites, eaimot 
be ascertained ; it is known, only, that this wonderful event 

* 12 Kings V. 13. t Pi’- Kobinsou’s “ biblical Kos('arclicH.’' 

J Gcii. xiii. 10. 

§ “ AVliat ailal thoo, C) tbou sea, that thou lleddest Y thou Jordan, Ibat 
thou wttst dri\eu bm*k? ” (Ps. exiv. 5.) 
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took place, right against^ Jericho, But the monks have, as 
usual, divined tlic place, and pretend it wa^ msir the supjjosed 
site of Gifgal ; they have built there a convent, dedicated to* St. 
John the Baptist, and set up twelve stones ! ! No tn^ces, hpw- 
ever, of Gilgal have ever b6ek' discovered.* The ra^ost*ixccurato 
explanation of the circumstances attending the passage of the 
Israelites has hpen givttn* asw follows, by Dr. Robinson : — 

“ Th5 waters that came down from above, stood, and rose up upon 
a heap .... and those that came down towards the sea .... 
failed, ,and* were cut off ; and the people jjassed over right agaiifst 
Jericho.* That is, the ivVters above being held back, those below 
llowed off, and left the chanpel towards the Dead Sea dry; so that the 
people, amounting to more than two millions of souls, were not con- • 
fined to a single jioint, but could pass over any part of the empty 
channel, directly from the plains of Moab towards Jericho.” f 

This wonderful intervention of God towards the accomplish- 
ment of his promise to Ids people was followed by other visible 
displays of Ids power, ivf their favour, no less remarkable ; for 
the walls of Jericho were faid prostrate at the sound of the 
• frurnpets and at tlie voices of the multitude on the seventh day, 
and tlie city was given up to the Israelites for uttcu* destruc- 
tion, only Rahab the harlot, and her household, being saved. 
The city of Ai, near Jericho, of. which no traces exist, was 
subjected to a similar fate, after 'God’s displeasure liad been 
removed, by Achan and all his household being stoned to death, 
for having violated the strict proldbition whicli the Israelites 
had received, not to take any of the accursed property of tlie 
Canaardtcs.f 

The waters of this rapid stream were again miraculously 
divided, on Elijali striking them with his mantle, in order to 
enable him and Elisha to pass over, shortly before his trans- 
lation to heaven in a chariot of fire — and the miracle was 

4t 

repeated the same day, by Elisha, on striking the waters again 
with Elijah’s mantle, which liad fallen upon him, ^ 

An event equally memorable, and, to the Christian, more 
deeply interesting, was the baptism of our blessed Saviour, by 
St. John, when the heavens were opened, and the Spirit of 

* Joah. iii. 10. f Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Itcsearchcs, vol. ii., p. 2G7. 
t Josh. vi. 7, 8. 
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God descended, like a dove, and ligli^ed upon Him ; and lo, a 
voic^ fr^m l^eaven «aying, « This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” ^ Xke pilgrims come annually, in large < 
crowds^ protected by Itroops, for the purpose of bathing in the 
stream frhoi’e Chi*ist yras baptiifcd — they usually carry away 
staffs of the willow that grows on the banks, after dipping them 
in the river. 

• WILDERl^ESS OF EN-GEDI. 

•With the exception, however, of the fertile plain tlie 
Jordan, the whole of these extensive re'^ions present as wild and 
desolate an aspect as it is possible to conceive ; “ the higlnvays 
*lie waste, and the wayfaring mati ceaseth,” not a living 
creature, or anything indicating the habitation of man, is met 
with. Tiie roads have been, at all times, greatly infested with 
robbers, and this was most approiu*iately chosen by our Saviour 
as the scene of the instructive parable of the good Samaritan. 
The following brief description, e:j^ract«d chiefly from Chateau- 
briand, contains a lively picture of the wild 4ind singular scenery 
of these districts. • 

The surface is broken only by deep and dreary glens, hemmed 
in by precipices, so lofty as to e^^cludc the sun j the chalky 
summits of •the rocks, rent* as by a convulsion, shoot into a 
thousand fantastic sliaiics. Their sides are perforated by 
deep caves, which served as a retreat to the saints and pro- 
phets of the Old Testament, and to the Christians of the middle 
ages. Every spot here recals some of the great events of sacred 
history. Extraordinary appearances proclaim a land teeming 
with miracles ; the burning sun, the towering eagle, the barren 
fig-tree ; all tbe po^ry, all the pictures of Scripture are here. 
Every name commemorates a mystery ; every gtotto proclaims 
the future ; every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. God 
himself has spoken in these regions : dried-up rivers ; riven 
rocl^ ; half-open sepulchres, attest the prodigy ; the desert 
still appears mute with terror, and you would imagine iuhad 
never presumed to interrupt the silence, since it had heard the 
awful voice of the Eternal. 

Mount Quarantana. — On the borders of the plain there 

Matt. Ui. 16, 17. 
c c 
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is a high mountain, difl^ult of ascent^ bare of vegetation, 
and ver/ much rent, which tradition points but ,R3 theopne 
( where Christ fasted forty days, and was tempted by the devil ; 
and from the top of which Satan showed fjim all the Idngdoips 
and glory of this worldj* A*" dhapel has been erected on its 
highest pointy and there are caves in its sides excavated by the 
holy men and hermits 6£ the'middle-ages, where many sought a 
refuge from persecution, f " and others were accustomed to keep 
Lent ; it is on this account, the mountain received the name of 
QuaraIntalna. 

The Monastert op St. Saba, rising perpendicularly from 
the ravine of the Brook *Kedron, appears in the heart of this 
desolate region. Once the refuge of the saints of the 
wilderness, it is now a scene of complete monastic seclusion. 
In continual danger from the surrounding tribes of Arabs, it 
has less the aspect of a conveiit, than of a fortress, the abode of 
sbme ruthless crusader ; onq of the fathers, hf turns, walks his 
nightly rounds on the top of the towers. 

« It was among thd wild and strong fastnesses of En-gedi, 
that David concealed himself against the persecutions of Saul ; 
and Saul, when pursuing David, having retired for rest to one 
of their deep, natural caverns, during the heat of the day, 
David, who was hid with his follower^ in its recesseiS, cut off the 
skirt of his royal master’s robe, while asleep, generously sparing 
his life.f The allied armies of the Moabites and Ammonites 
Encamped also in En-gedi, when they came forth against 
Jehoshaphat.§ In the direction of the monastery of St. Saba 
stands a lonely mosque, catted Nehhi Mourn (the Prophet Moses), 
which is held in great veneration by the Moslems, who affirm, in 
opposition to ^he plainest testimony of Sacred History, || that 
Moses was buried there. It contains a catafalque of Moses, 
gorgeously covered with green silk, enriched with gold orna- 
ments, and is visited by pilgrims in great numbers from all 
parts of the Turkish empire. ^ 

Many birds of prey are seen in these desolate regions, 

^ Matt. iv. 1, 12, ” • 

t They ** wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and oaves of 
the earth.” (Heb. xi. 38.) 

X 1 Sam. xxiv, 4. § 2 Ohron. xx. 2. || Dent, xxxiv. 6. 
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especially the eagle, hawk, raven, crane, and stork ; but there 
»r^wengr fe^ ^ atfy other species. 

THE DEAD SEA. 

The Dead Sea walk anciently called, “Sea of the Plain,” 
“ Salt Sea,” “ East Sea and by^Jo^ghus, and the Greek and 
Roman writers, “ Lacus Asphaltites,” that is, bituminous lake, 
On account of the bitumen found in its waters. 

• The bed and shores of the Dead Sea arc evideptly^ formed 
by the crater of an immense extinct ^Icano, by which Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, thp cities of the rich vale of 
Siddim (compared in Scripture to the garden of Paradise) were 
swallowed up at the bidding of the Almighty, for the punish- 
ment of their dreadful wickedness. Evidences of volcanic 
action are seen in several parts, of the valley of the Jordan, 
especially around the Lake Tiberias, and along the banks of 
the Jordan in the Jaulan distrfct, *where masses of basalt, 
pumice, lava, and sulphur are found. The earthquakes to 
which these regions are exposed, and the Jiot mineral springs* 
which they supply, are undoubted indications of the existence of 
that deep-seated subterraneous heat, to which volcanoes chiefly 
owe their grigin. Thaf^ the cities were not overthrown by a 
simple earthquake, is also confirmed by the scriptural narrative, 
where it is said, that Abraham got up early in the morning, 
and “ looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the 
land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.”* 

The water of the Dead Sea contains one-fourth of its weight 
in a hundred of Saline ingredients, in a state of perfect desicca- 
tion, It is also impregnated with other mineral substances, 
especially with bitumen, which often floats on its surface, in 
large masses ; it is most probably cast up from the bottom by 
volcanic actidn, and is recorded to have been seen, after earth- 
quakes, in masses resembling small islands. ConsidcE^able 
quantities of wood, and other v^etable matter,, are found cast 
on the shores, by the great buoyancy of the water, in which 
it is difficult to swim, the feet being buoyed up to a level with 

* G«n. xix, 28, 

c c ^ 
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the head. Its specific gravity is to that of distilled water, as 
1,212 to 1,000, and greater, therefore, than^thaV ai^y ether 
ewater known.* , 

Josephus relates, that'^some slaves tfirpwn in with tbe[r 
hands tied behind them, by V)rder of yespasian, all* floated. 
Modern travellers have floated in its waters without moving, 
and were able to read'^a book, or sleep; and a horse, having 
been dfiven in on one occasion, did not sink, but floated on his 
baek, violently throwing his legs upwards. After bathing, the 
skin feOls ‘jglutinous, hot, and uncomfortable. Owing to its 
groat weight, the water is not rso easily disturbed, and raised 
into waves by the wind, as is the ocean ; no white foam plays 
on the pebbles of its shores ; it glitters like molten lead, and 
is a sea of petrifaction; the water is slightly greenish, and 
things seen through it, appear as if seen through oil. 

The Dead Sea is situated between two very precipitous ranges 
of bare limestone mountains, of which those on the eastern or 
Arabian side are the loftiestt The deep and wide chasm, or 
cruldron of the rent earth between them, contains the waters of 
the sea ; and their barren, rugged sides, cast a dark and gloomy 
shade over its surface. The shores are rocky, or consist of a 
bank of pebbles, covered with a whitish crust of salt ; and all 
objects, after lying some time in thel water, become Covered with 
a saline incrustation ; pieces of sulphur arc also seen upon them. 


The following is the analysis of the water : — 
CJhloride of Calcium 

3-2141 

„ of Magnesium . 


. 11-7734 

Bromide of ' „ 


. 0-4393 

Chloride of Potassium 


1-6738 

„ of Sodium 

. . 

. 7-0777 

„ of Manganese 


. 0-2117 

„ of Aluminum 


0.0896 

„ of Ammonium . 


0-0075 

Sulphate of Lime . 


. 0-0527 

• 

• 

.Water • 


21-5898 
. 75-4602 


100 


The proportion of saline matter is rather less in the rainy season. 
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iConsiderable quantities of bitumen are found in the rocks 
along the shorts^ ^and could, no doul^t, be dug out ; it is now 
exported arfd sold, for embalming bodies. The slime-pits into^ 
which ^the Kings of tSodom and Gomorrah fell, were probably 
bltumineus wells. •The larg^ proportion of saline and bitu- 
minous matter contaified in the water, renders it incapable of 
supporting animal or vegetable Ijjfe ;• but thq exhalations of 
the lake are not, as represented by. some writers, pestiferous, 
shit water being, on the contrary, antiseptic. The sickliness 
of the inhabitants is the result of the ague produced. by the 
marshes existing on the shores, and*of the excessive heat of 
summer. • 

The small shcll-fish mentioned by some travellers, had evidently 
been carried down by the current of the Jordan. No basalt or 
lava is found, but only the black, shining* bituminous stone, 
called stink-stone^ because it emits a smell of sulphur when 
rubbed, and ignites in the fire ; it is white on the surface, but 
black when broken, and is used fpl* milking trinkets ; lumps of 
nitre are occasionally seen. At the southern extremity, is a 
long, low mountain, consisting mostly of rock salt, too bitter 
for cooking, and called vsdum^ which may bring to recollec- 
tion the transformation of Lot’s wjfe into a pillar of salt, fur 
her disobecbence to the, command of God. There are some 
hot, brackish springs on tlie shores, but only two of sweet 
water, at Ain Jidv, and on the peninsula of the eastern shore. 
Not a trace of vegetation, nor a patch of verdure is to Ije 
found anywhere but in the two last-mentioned spots, except 
some canes and reeds near tlie salt-marges; — all is death- 
like sterility ; not a living creature is seen, because the 
smallest bird would'^ot find a blade of grass for its sustenance. 
The scenery is thus awfully wild and sublime, presenting a 
vivid picture of the grim, terrific abode of eternal death. 

Everything here announces,” says Chateaubriand, ‘‘ the 
■ coiyitry of a reprobate people, and seems to breathe the horror 
and incest of Ammon and Moab.” • 

The length of the Dead Sea is about thirty-nine geographical 
miles, and its breadth about nin6 or ten such miles ; all attempts 
to fathom its depths have hitherto failed. Its depression below 
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the level of the Meditemnean, as well aS tbit of the entire vallejr 
of the Jordan, is about 560 English feet, wj^icl^is the ^eatest 
geographical depression yet knbwn.*- When the^rays of the 
burning sun have been reflected from tfieobarren, heated roqks, 
during the . long days of suvnpei*, the blimate becomes 4s 
intensely h^jb as that of the tropics. It is probable there exists 
some deep, sul^terraneou^s qptlet for its waters, since mere 
evaporation could never cafry off the constant large influx of 
water it receives from the Jordan, and other lesser streams. 
The greato depth of the bed of the sea, precludes all idea of 
the possibility of ever oiscovering any traces of the buried 
cities. c 

There can be no doubt that a lake existed in the valley before 
the destruction of the cities, though probably of smaller dimen- 
sions, and that it was enlarged to its present size, by the great 
volcanic convulsion which engulphed the guilty cities. The 
bed of the sea now consists of two distinct basins separated by 
a. ridge of rocks, which is forfled by the natives when the water 
is very low ; the southern basin was in all likelihood the site of 
the four cities; that of Zoar, which is accurately known at 
this day, is not far from the southern extremity of this basin. 
On the eastern shore, there js a rocky peninsula projecting into 
the sea, and a second ford has been noticed by some travellers. 
A spring of sweet water flows on the peninsula, and is surrounded 
by vegetation. 

f The beautiful fountain of Ain Jidy, En^gedi^ is reached from 
Carmel, near Hebron, by a very wild, steep, and naiTow moun- 
tainous pass ; the In some places being out in zig-zags, 
on the precipitous sides of the mountain. The fountain issues 
forth from the rocks, at once a large, purc^^ and tepid stream, 
about 400 feet above the level of the sea; it flows rapidly down 
the side of the declivity towards the sea, its course being traced 
by a thicket of luxuriant trees and shrubs ; wherever the 
water reaches, there is rich vegetation. The trees and plents" 
are those of the climate of Egypt. The side of the hill was 
once terraced for cultivation, and 'near the foot are the 

* Some calculations make the depression above 1,SQ0, but this seems 
improbable. 
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• 

rail:is.of town of, £n-gedi ; a rich plain descends gradually 
for half a-mil^ to the shore, covefbd with gardens, chiedy 
of ^5ucumMl*s, anJ a few traces of ruins ;* innumerable birds 
are heafd singing, anti birds of psey seen hovering above"* 
the dif. At some dista^ ^ south, is observed a large 
ruin on a*pyramtdal*clidr, rising imhiediately from the sea, 
called Sebbeh, which is suppos^ be the site of the 
celebrated fortress of Masada, built by Judas Majfcabeus, 
ilnd strengthened by Herod the Great, as a place of refuge 
for himself. He built there also a splendid palace, and 
laid up immense treasures but these fell into the hands of 
robbers, who took the place by ‘stratagem. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Josephus relates,, that the fortress of Masada 
Ibeing besieged by Flavius Silva, the garrison, nearly 1,000 
strong, were persuaded by their leader Eleazar, to devote them- 
selves to self-destruction ; having chosen ten men to massacre 
all the rest, 960 persons, including women and children, were 
slain, and only two women and flve*!ioys escaped. This was 
the laayfc terrible act of the frightful Jewish tragedy. 

The ** Valley of Salt,^’ mentioned in Scppture, where tlfe • 
Israelites, under David* and Amaziah,f gained victories over 
the Edomites, was no doubt at the foot of Usdum, as was also 
the ** city qf salt,” namqd with ** i!n-gedi ” among the cities in 
the desert of Judah.f GTalen calls the salt, gathered round 
the Dead Sea, “ Sodom salt,” from the mountain, named Sodom, 
near the lake ; and Usdum may reasonably be supposed 
a corruption of Sodom. The pillar of salt into which Lot^s 
wife was transformed, for lingering bebbjd her husband, is 
stated in the IQook of Wisdom^ to have been in existence 
at that period ; btM) the testimony of Josephus, Clement of 
Rome, and Irenesus, appears equally apocryphal, for no monu- 
ment of the kind has been seen by other travellers ; and the 
imagination of the ancient^ writers may easily have been 
deceived by some of the masses of rock-salt occasionally found 
lying along the shore. The ridge of the Usdum is from 1J[X) to 
150 feet high, and its length about five geographical miles. The 


* 1 Chroa. xviii 12. 

t Josh. XV. 61, 62. 


t 2 C3apon. xxv. 11. 
§ Wisdom X. 7. 
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6tm<^^re of the mountain consists of pure rock-salt, with inter- 
yening layers of chalk, Ihnestone, or marl, so that its surface 
has the appearianco'of common rock ; but large ma^es of ptire, 
crystallized salt, washed i,down by the*^ rain, are seen ^hanging 
like icicles, in the numerous de^ fissures of the rock.o^ThefC 
are also ^vems, penetrating far into tHe, cenire of the 
mountains, the sides of which exhibit thick strata of fossil- 
salt, e^jactly as is the case in the salt mountains of the 
Tyrol, near Salzburg. Numerous* torrents, strongly im- 
pregnated, ^with salt, run during the rainy season, from the 
caverns and fissures of the mountain into the lake, and 
there can be no doubt, ^that * the intense saline qu^ty of 
its water is caused by the . large quantities of salt water that 
have thus been annually flowing into it for ages. The shore 
about Usdum is covered with large masses of rock-salt, that 
have fallen from the rugged cliffs of the mountain.* 

It may be well to add, that the conjecture of the waters of the 
Jordan having, at some ^rm^r period, flown by the channel of 
the wild desert plain, or Valley Arabah, into the Red Sea, is 
t completely disproved, by the fact of the great depression of the 
Jordan below the level of the sea ; and, moreover, that all the 
mountain streams, in the barren region of Arabah, run in a 
northern direction to the t)ead Spa.^ The name;* of Arabah 
is applied in Scripture to the whole valley of the Jordan, 
or ‘‘ Ghor,” as far as Tiberias. 

BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem is situated about six miles south from Jerusalem ; 
the road first crosses the fertile valley of Rephaim, after which the 
country is rather stony and barren. About Wf- way, the Greek 
convent, Mar-Elia)?, is reached ; in its vicinity there is a well, 
reported by tradition to be the one in which the wise men from 
the East, when on their way to visit the new-born “ King of 
the Jews,” saw their guiding-star, which they had lost sighifof, 
refleeted,' ** and they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.”f This 
^ well may be the fountain of Nephtokah, mentioned in Joshua 
XV. 9, The convent has been named Elijah, because it is 

♦ Dr. Robinson, vol ii., Art. “ Bead Sea.” t Matt. ii. 10. 
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supposed that the prophet, when fleeing fi*om Jezebel, passed 
that way to Beersheba; and the lAonks show, under a tree, 
thfe mwk •pretended to have been left by his body, as he 
slept op the ground. • ♦ A ruined tower is pointed out on 
'^n embience to th^ west, as^ ^eing the site of the^ house of 
Simeon the Just,*by ^hom the infant* Jesus was blessed in the 
Temple ; an assertion which rgstsj however, on no good 
authority. Further on, near the coad, there is a small Jbuilding 
hf modern construction, covered with a white dome, and used as a 
mosque, called Rachel’s tomb ; as the locality corresponds with 
the Scripture description of the plase of her burial, it is not 
improbable, so far as regards the sitj, that the tradition may bo 
correct. The village of Rama is seen about two miles to the 
* west, in a situation corresponding with that of ancient Rama, 
spoken of by Jeremiah, when, foretelling the massacre of the 
children by Herod, he said, ‘‘ In^ama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning. Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not Ife cSinforted, because they arc 
not. ” * The same ferocious deed was perpetrated in all the other 
towns and villages of that district of counl;;ry,f Bethlehem* isr 
here flrat seen at a distance, occupying a commanding and 
picturesque situation on the northern brow of a steep hill ; the 
blasted, barren aspect pf jthe country is now exchanged for 
every appearance of pleasing fertility, agreeing with its name, 
Epliratah, “ the fruitful.-^’ “ But thou, Beth-lehem Ephratab, 
though thou be little among the thousands of Judah, yet out^of 
thee shall he come forth unto me that is t4 be ruler in Israel ; 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting.” J 
On the south side, the hill, which consists of white limestone, 
is steep, rocky, and unproductive ; but in evCry other direction 
it presents a succession of well-cultivated terraces, on which are 
grown the vine, the olive, the fig, the mulberry, and the 
pomegranate; the surrounding country is also thinly planted 
w^th olive and fig-trees, and covered with fields of barley or 
grass, surrounded by hedges, where flocks of goats and Jarge- 
tailed sheep are seen grazing, tended by their keepers; the 
country has thus a truly pastoral character, reminding one of 

• Jer. xxxi. 16. t Matt. ii. IG. t Micah v. 2, 
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the shepherds to whom aagel voices annmmeed the nativity ; 
ahd of Ruth gleaning in iSe fields of Boaas. Mcmy of the small 
watch-towers mentioned in Scripture aS^ also slien In ' the 
orchards and vineyards.^ ^It is evidenii that^ by meai^ of the 
labour of a large and intelligent population, ^hese regions" might 
soon be restored to their former famed productiveness ; for 
Bethlehem signifies ^^hpuSe of bread,” in Hebrew; and Beit- 
Lahm, V house, of flesh,” in ii^bic. 

That the present town occupies the site of ancient Bethlebeni 
has neyer been questioned ; the distance of two hours from 
Jerusalem, corresponds ei».actly with the six Roman miles of 
antiquity ; it is, however, a small and poor place, compared 
with the Bethlehem of Herod’s time, and with the importance 
it had previously acquired as the birthplace and “ city of 
David.” The present inhabitants, who number about 8,000, 
are all Christians; the Turkjsh quarter of the town having 
been completely destroyed, by order of Ibrahim Pasha, in the 
rebellion of 1834. The* B^hlebemites are a robust, high- 
spirited race, who have never crouched either to the Turks or 
Arabs. They haye always been of a turbulent disposition, 
living infrequent strife with the peopleof Hebron and Jerusalem ; 
their houses are well built of stone, but those on the declivity 
of the hill are partly excavated in the rqck ; they are in general 
more industrious and thriving than ‘‘the people of other parts of 
Palestine, and in addition to their agricultural * pursuits, are 
employed in carving in olive-wood,, mother-o’-pearl, and the 
fruit of the dom-palm, models of the Holy Sepulchre, beads, 
crucifixes, and other relics, carried by the pilgrims to every 
pavt of the worU. 

The Crusaders occupied Bethlehem, and it was raised in 
1110, by King Baldwin, into an episcopal see, which was not, 
however, of long oonfihuance. The Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine, erected a large church and convent over the 
alleged cave of the Nativity, at a short distance from the town,^in 
a beautiful situation, overlooking the deep, fertile valley on the 
north ; tbe building, with its massive walls and embattlements, 
W the .appearance of an imposing fortress, and has, in fact, on 
more than one occasion, served as a refuge for the inhabitants of 
the town against the inroads of the wild Bedouin Arabs. • The 
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pci^tiQii of the original doorway not walled up, is low and narrow, 
making it neoeosax^ to stoop to enter. ^ The chureh and conTent, 
thdugh* originally belonging to the Latina, is now in the joint 
possession of the Latii&/ Greeks and^ Armenians; and fejslings* 
vfery opposite to those of ‘‘j>^oe and goodwill," have been 
fostered between Ihesd rival sects, in their attempts to expel one, 
another. These feuds have moye 1;hpn once caused angry 
discussions between European powers protecting the^ respec- 
tive sects.* The church is called Santa Maria di Bethlehem ^ 
its nave is divided into aisles, by forty Corinthian piyars, of 
one block of granite, two feet and a-half diameter, and eighteen 
feet high ; the roof is of wood,* and ^the building was evidently 
never completed ; it is not used for Divine worship. 

The alleged -place of the nativity, is a subterraneous grotto, 
reached by a flight of dark narrow steps, and receiving no light 
from without, but illuminated , by many suspended lamps, 
the presents of various Christian princes. The grotto is 
a long, narrow chamber, the Wall^tof which are incrusted 
with marble, and partly lined with silk ; at one end is a recess, 
occupied by an altar, inlaid with marble,, mosaic work, afid 
a border of silver, and having a marble starf in the pavement, 
indicating, as is asserted, the precise spot where God first 
appeared “^manifest in tjie flesh." Near the altar, is a trough of 
marble, said to stand on the site of the manger, in which Jesus 
was laid. In an opposite recess, is the place where the wise 
men of the East came to woi’ship ; and in another recess, is an 
altar representing the table on which they deposit;ed their gifts ; 
descending further, a spot is pointed out, where Herod ordered 

* Serious contentions have recently occurred at Constantinople, between 
the representatives of ^^’rance, Austria, and Kussia, respecting the right of 
possession of the holy places in Palestine, which threaten to embroil the 
Gk>vcmment of the Sultan with some of these powers, and to be the 
occasion of a European war. 

t The following instance of the impious lengths to which the rivalry 
befween the Latins and Greeks is carried, is mentioned in the ** Land of 
the Morning:” — “The Greeks, two years ago, stole away the largd silver 
star embedded in the stone, and inscribed, * £[io de Virgina Maria, natns 
est Christus.’ They canUe when the Latins were away (so say the Latins)^ 
and with nails and hamsasrs wrenohed it away .” — Land of the Mormnff^ 
p. 139, Rev. H, R. W. Churton, M.A. 
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the children of Bethlehem to be murdered ; and in the convent 
above are shown the han^ of one of them, nnck the tongue of 
another, richly enchased as hofy relics, in gol^ and ^arls. ** 

There is not a tittle of evidence, Ibe^Ond the vague and 
unsatisfactory surmises of tradition, in support of the identity ot 
this grotto with the stable of the inn fn which Joseph and 
Mary could find no roorp** ^he great ignorance and credulity 
prevailing in the primitive ages of Christianity, deprive the 
mere traditionary testimony of the inhabitants of these localities 
of any ;weight, unless supported by collateral evidence. It has 
been advanced, that grottoes in eastern countries are sometimes 
used as stables. I subjoin, on this subject, some very apposite 
remarks of Maundrell : — 

** I cannot forbear to mention, in this place, an observation, which 
is very obvious to all that visit the Holy Land, viz., that almost all 
passages and histories related in the Gospel, are represented by them 
that undertake to show where e\erything was done, as having been 
done, the most of them, inigrqttoes; and that, even in such cases 
where the condition and the circi mstances of the actions themselves, 
st^m to require sites of another nature. Thus, if you would see the place 
whore St. Anne was delivered of the blessed Virgin, you are carried to 
a grotto } if the place where the blessed Virgin sduted Elizabeth ; 
if that of the Baptist’s, or of our Saviour’s nativity; if that of the 
Agony, or that of St Peter’s repentanqe, or that where, the apostles 
made the creed, or this of the tiansfiJ;uration; all these places arc 
also grottoes. And, in a word, wherever you go, you find almost 
everything is represented as done underground. Certainly grottoes 
were anciently held in very great esteem, or else they could never 
have been assigned, in spite of all probability, for the places in which 
were done so many various actions. Perhaps it was the hermit-^ ay 
of living in grottoes, from the fifth or sixth century downward, that 
has brought them ever since to be in so great deputation.” t [The 
historical notices in the text, show that this practice is of much earlier 
date than is here assigned.] 

It was observed to us, by Bishop Gohat, that thete are a 
number of similar grottoes along the ridge of the hill, on a line 
with Jthe convent, and that it is much more probable these 
excavations were, according to the custom of the times, used as 
places of sepulture. This pretended grotto of the Nativity is 
to be ranked, therefore, among the manjr impostures of Popery, 
* Luke ii. 7. t MaundrcU’s Journey, &c , April 19th. 
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called pious fraudd.” It may be aemarked> also, bow com- 
pl^«ly«this^ apostate Church contrives to subvert the lesson of 
deep humiliation and upreserved obedience intended to be con-* 
i 4 ieyed •by the circ^phstances attending our, blessed Saviour^s 
birth — 6 y •decoraiiing^ such a* jfcene <v\?ith white marble, and 
adorning it with blue satin, embroidered with silver I ! The 
monks show another subterrane(flis cBamber,*in which it is 
affirmed, not improbably^ that Jerome lived fifty years, and 
made the vulgate translation of the Bible ; his place of 
sepulture is near, and that, also, of Eusebius, who ^sisfed him 
in his labours : how little have the inmates of this convent 
appreciated their true value, and ho\^ completely has the blessed 
•Word remained a sealed book to their hearts and undei*stand- 
ings I The tombs are, also, pointed out of the distinguished 
Roman lady Paola, and of her daughter Eutachia^ who followed 
Jerome to Bethlehem, and founded there, in the fourth century, 
several religious houses. , • 

Another grotto is shown as thc^ scene of a most extraordinary 
legend. It is averred that the Virgin, one day, having takon, 
shelter in this grotto from a shower of rain, her milk over- 
flowed and fell to the ground, and that it left white marks, 
visible to this day 5 that, still more wonderful, it endued the 
earth with •the power of bestowing on mothers, who have no 
milk, the means of nursing their children, for which purpose 
it is only requisite to drink with faith a little of the powder 
scraped from the grotto, and mixed with water ; the demand for 
this miraculous powder, by the female pilgrims visiting Bethle- 
hem is, as may be supposed, exceedingly great. That a Church 
having the audacity^ authoritatively, to propagate such ridiculous 
and disgusting impostures, should have been allowed to establish 
her dominion over the largest portion of Christendom, is a 
striking proof of the complete fatuity and imbecility in the dis- 
cernment of spiritual things, with which the mind of man was 
smhten at the Fall i and this state of spiritual blindness and 
deadness further proves the absolute necessity of his receiving a 
new infusion of Divine light and life, for the recovery of his^ 
spiritual perceptions ; for the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God.’^^ 

* 1 Cor. ii. 11. 
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The rnind^ sickened yriih these superstitious, monkish exhibi- 
tions, gladl 7 turns away to behol3 the hills an<f vapeys, which 
cundoubtedfy w^re the scene of the gloripus events attending the 
blessed lEtedeemer’s nativity. A beaatifhf ^nd most interesting 
view of the whole sceneigr is* obtained from the terrace-roof of ' 
the convent ; the fields, tl^e hills, the rocks, and valleys around, 
remain unchanged, and present the same aspect as upon that 
gloiciou^ night, when — * • 

** There were shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
their flocks at nfght. And, Jo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone around about them, and they were 
sore afraid. And the angelSsaid unto them, Fear not : for, behold, I 
bring you, good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you ; ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling-clothes, living in a manger. And, suddenly, 
there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly hosts praising 
God, and saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men,” * ** 

^ The near prospect to the south, presents a broad valley and 
low, undulating hills, mostly covered with pasturage ; and a spot 
is indicated, about a mile distant, as that where the shepherds 
heard the heavenly choir singing, ‘‘ Glcgy to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” This locality is 
planted with large olive-trees, has a small grotto-chapel in the 
centre, and is inclosed by a wall ; there is nothing improbable 
respecting the identity of the place 5 the village, supposed to be 
that where the shepherds lived, lies a little further off. In the 
distance, to the East, are the mountains of Moab and Ammon, 
and the plains of the Jordan; about six miles southward, is 
seen the high, barren hill of Tekoah, which gives its name to 
the surrounding wilderness, and was the scene of the pastoral 
life of the prophet Amos.f To the south-east, lie the fast- 
nesses of En-gedi ; a good view is also obtained of the conical 
trunq^ted hill, called the Frank Mountain, supposed to be the 
Beth-haocerem of Jeremiah : Oh, ye children of Benjamin, 
"jglUlfer youfselves to flee out of the midst of Jerusalem ; and 
the trumpet in Tekoah, and set up a sign of fire in Beth- 

* Luke ii. $ to 14 f Amos i. 1. 
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haccerem ; for evil appeareth. out the north, and great 
destruction.’’* * The monntafn is believed to have received the 
name of Frank,” in ^consequence of its occupation by the» 
Qmaadehi: and it yas very probably the site of the citadel 
built b;^. Herod, and jiamed *Herodljim;” the ruins of large 
cistern-aqueducts, and other spacious }>uildings, are still found. 

It was pleasing to recollect, when gazifig upouithat picturesque 
spenery, that it was while* wandering with his dock amoflg these 
beautiful hills and glens, that the royal shepherd-boy of Israel 
learned to sing the praises of God. The same species df birds 
to which he probably listened (the blackbird, the lark, and the 
wild dove, are very common in tlfbse regions) may still be 
heard pouring forth their lays from among the luxuriant shrubs 
and bushes on the banks of the mountain streams. To these 
interesting features of the scenery, the divine Psalmist no 
doubt refers in such strains as, * He sendeth the springs into 
the valleys, which run among the .... By them shall 

the fowls of the air have their habitation, which sing among 
the branches.” f , 

It was probably, also, when meditating on the banks of 
some of the limpid streams, by which these beautifully verdant 
and retired valleys are watered, that he was inspired with such 
Psalms as <he twenty-third : ‘‘ He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures. He leadeth me beside the still waters.” f 

* Jer. vi. 1. t Ps. civ. 10, 12. 

t “ David appears to have had, almost from his very childhood, tlie 
sublimest talents for poetry, and an exqxdsiie taste in music. His harp, 
therefore, was probably bis frequent companion in ^he field, when he exer- 
cised the occupation of a shepherd. And having experienced the inestimable 
blessing of early oonvewion, he Hid not debase bis poetic genius, or prostitute 
his sldll in the harmony of sounds, by devoting either of them to the con- 
temptible purposes of versified noijsense and unmanly dissipation, 

“ When I read the eighth Psalm, I form to mysdf an idea of David the 
stripling, and 1 think 1 see him watching his flocks in a summer’s night, 
umj^r the expanded canopy of the skies. The air is still. The heavens are 
serene. The moon, arrived at the full, is pursuing her majestic silent rpurse. 
The stars (Hke peeresses on a coronation solenmity) assume their brightest 
robes, to attend the beauteous sovereign of the night, while both moon and^ 
stars concur to shed a soft unda^szling lustre on all the subjacent landscape. 
David, at this happy period, a blameless youth, unpoisoned with ambitioii, 
and uufascinated by the witc^raft of court corruption ; his heart unpolluted 
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When leaving Bethlehgm, we passed through a largd gate, 
which reminded us bf the place where Boaz sat, &id palled to>hf3 
Jcinsmen passing by : ‘‘Ho, such a one, tu^ aside, sit down here 
then before ten men, elders of the city, he “redeemed th^ posses^ 
sion of Naomi, and received wnh it tl\e hand of oKdth, her 
Moabitish step-daughter, from whom descended David.^ Less 
than half-a-mile from thfe gate^ there is a well covered by a porch, 
with fofir small arches ; its situation ccorresponds exactly with 
the “ well that is by the gate of Bethlehem/' mentioned in the 
history W ]5avid. The town was garrisoned by the Philistines, 
while David lay concealed in the cave of Adullam, f over the 

with lust, and his hands undipp^ in blood ; is seated on a rising hillock, or 
on tho protuberant root of some stately tree. All is husht'd. Not a bough 
rustles. Not a leaf ‘ trembles to the breeze.* Tho silent flocks are either 
rarclessly grazing by his side, or slumbering securely at liis feet. The birds 
have suspended their songs, until a^konod by the superior sweetness of Ins 
voice, and the music of his hand. For, charmed with the loveliness of tho 
scene, and rapt by the Iloly Spirit imto a seraphic flame of exalted devotion, 
he has laid aside his crook— he has I iken up his harp — and is transmitting 
to, the throne of 6ted, those grateful, these inexpressibly beautiful strains of 
“admiring tbankfulness*. ‘ When 1 consider the heavens the work of ihy 
fingers ; the moon and stars, which thou host ordained ; what is man, that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou visitest liiin ? ’ ^ 
Thou taking a survey of the pleasing objects that surrounded him, ho thus 
goes on to sing : * Thou hast made him a little lower than tho angels, and 
hast crowned him with glory and honour. Thou madest him to 
dominion over the works of thy hands j thou hast put all things under lus 
feet ; all sheep add oxen j yea, and fho beasts of the field ; the fowls of tho 
air, and tho fishes of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of 
the sea. O Lord our Lotd, how excellent is tliy name in all the earth.”* 
So warbled the sweet singer of Israel, and thus he addressed God tho Son 
almost eleven hundred years prior to his incarnation.” — (Toplady’s “ Prayers 
and Meditations,** p. 97.) 

• Buth iv. 

t The following is a description of tHis cave, by a recent traveller : — 
** ABer a long ride, we came to thoanoiept cave of Adullam, in tho wilcf rocky 
Valley of Bephaim ; the only entrance to which was 100 feet ixom tho 
ground, high in the oliif. In tins curious place, the Psalmist of Israel Ifved 
for aoAie years—* David tlierefbre departed thence, and escaped to the cave of 
Adullam j . * . . and there were with him about Xpor hundred men.* * I had 
*brought a compass, some candles, and a great of string, tomabls me to 

thread ite dark winding passages* The drag^i^* Honny went in along with 

^ Psalm viii. 4* • Psalm vlii. 5—9. * 1 Sam. xxii. 1,2." 
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hill of Tekoah ; his three mighties^ captains heai'ing their 
roya^ master expre^ en earaeit desire for some of the water of 
this*well, to* quench his intense thirst under a summer heat, 
venture^ •their lives, ^nd breaking, through the host of the 
Philistines, “drew^ water out ef^the well of Bethlehem, that 
was by the gate, and brought it to David;” nevertheless, *‘he 
would not drink thereof, but poured* it out viiXjf the Lord,” 
because it was “the bjood of* the men, that went in 
jeopardy of their lives.” • The identity of this well has been 
questioned, because it is believed to derive its water from a 
deep cistern supplied by the aqueduct^which conveys water to 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, from the •fountain of the pools of 
S9lomon. This does not appear, however, a well-founded objec- 
tion, since it is most likely that Bethlehem was always sup- 
plied with water from this copious fountain. A dry pit is 
shown at a considerable distance from the town, as the well of 
David, but this is opposed to every probability. 

The dress of the women of^Betlflehem is particularly 
graceful and becoming, and most probably has varied but^ 
little from the time of Naomi and Ruth. The young women 
wear a light veil descending on each side of the face, 
and closed across the bosom, bqt showing the front of 
a handsome iiead-dress oomposed of strings of silver coins 
plaited in among the hair, and hanging down on the neck 
as a sort of necklace ; their robes are full and flowing, and usually 
red or blue ; those of the older women are dark. The dress of 
the men consists of a linen shirt, which leaves the neck, arms, 
and legs bare, and is bound round the loins with a leather 
girdle ; the healthy, intelligent look of the native youths thus 
simply attired, whorfl we met, reminded us of the shepherd- 
boy David. The better classes have in addition linen drawers 
reaching to the knee, and sometimes to the ankle ; strong shoes, 

me, and we found many large vaulted chambers Tiiith shelves, and nooks cut 
in th^rock, no doubt for the convenience of David’s men. Often we had to 
crawl through narrow holes, hardly allowing us room to pass, and someiunes 
to help each other down deep pits. This cavern is said to extend many 
miles, even to Hebron.”— 2%ree Da^a'in the JSast. By John Kaegregorw 
pp. 53, 64. 

* 1 Chron. xi. 17. 
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a vest ci cloth, or strip^ silk ; and ati ample cloak or mantle ; 
they usually wear turbans. The above is^the dress ^woyn by 
both sexes generally, throughout Palestine and Syria, only that 
a great many of the nfbn have exchanged the tarbaj^ for 'the 
Turboo'sk^ or red skull-cap. » « 

JSebbon. 

It '^as our earnest wish to visit Hebron, as the town, inde- 
pendent of the deep interest attaching to its ancient historical 
assoc?atiohs, is said to be one of the most flourishing in Pales- 
tine, and the country to retain much of its former beauty and 
fertility. Having been {frevented, however, from accomplishing 
this excursion, the following brief account has been gathered 
from the writings of other travellers. 

Scripture Villages. — A number of villages mentioned in 
Scripture, are found between Bethlehem and Hebron. The 
identity of the sites ef spme of these is pretty accurately 
fixed; such as the ifalhulf^ oi Joshua xxv. 58, where there 
eis a mosque, called “the Prophet Jonas;” Beit-Aknfim, the 
Bethanoth of J oshua xv. 59 ; Ain-ed-Dir wall, with a tower in 
the vicinity, called Bcit-Sur, the Beth-zur of Joshua xv. 58, 
the reputed site of the baptism of the eunuch, with the water 
supplied by its large well. Bereiltut,' the Berach&h of 2 Chroii. 
XX. 26 ; Jidur, the Gedor of Joshua xv. 58. The modern 
Tekfia corresponds probably with the ancient Tekoa^ and the 
KUekon, of Joshua xv. 58. There are some springs, sur- 
rounded with rich vegetation, which may be the upper and 
nether springs sought by Caleb’s daughter. South of Hebron, 
are ’several other places corresponding with those mentioned in 
Scripture ; and among others, Debir, now called KiTjath- Sepher^ 
the city smitten by Othniel, when he gained Achsah, Caleb’s 
daughter.* The last valley leading down to Hebron, is reason- 
ably believed to be that of JEscholy from whence the spies 
brought the splendid fruits, f and which Js still remarkalfie for 
its^eat fertility. About two miles from the town, the valley of 
Hebron is entered, still so beautiful and luxuriant as to render 
it manifest, that has not ceased to bless the spot where He 

♦ Jonh. xv. 16, 17. t Deut. i. 24, 25. 
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used to meet hia fHend, Abraham, ^he valley is ineiosed by 
high Jiillg, well dilt^ated to the aummit^ ia terraces> on the east 
and west, 

Heb^ok, ‘‘built seven years before Zban, in Egypt,”* is called 
^-KhaW^ <gt “ tl^ beloved,” the hamg by which Abraham is 
known in the East. It has about sixt^n smaller villages de- 
pendant upon its jurisdiction, in which sesreral t^bes of nomadic 
Arabs live peacefully unde^ their fonts. The town is divided 
into four quarters, at some distance from one another, with rich 
gardens intervening, which add to the beauty of its*aspsct;— 
the ancient quarter round the cave df Machpelah, — the silk 
merchant quarter, inhabited by the Jews, — the Sheikh quarter, 
apd the Druse quarter. The houses are well built, with flat 
roofs and cupolas ; the town is generally cleaner, and the 
inhabitants appear better dressed, and in easier circumstances, 
than is observed in other parts of Palestine. The women wear 
ornaments round the ankles, called anklets. There is a large 
glass manufactory. The bazaars |jave a*respectable appearance, 
and the business transacted in them is considerable. The 
population is reckoned at 10,000, of whom WO are Jews, and 
the remainder Mohammedans^ 

The ancient town is supposed to Jiave been built chiefly on 
the hill where the mosque stands, and upon which traces of 
ruins are to be seen j this is the more probable, from Hebron 
having been one of the cities of refuge, which always occupied 
hills, in order to be seen from afar. It was first the city of 
Caleb, and then Aaronic. It was from the vale of Hebron, that 
young Joseph was sent by Jacob to visit his brethren, at 
Shechem and Dothan ; and David, also, went to Hebron, by the 
special c6mmand of Grod.f The mosque standing over the 
cave of Machpelah, where^ the tombs of Abraham and Sarah 
are asserted to be still in existence, is not allowed to 
be entered by Christians or Jews; they are only permitted 
to look through a hole near the entrance, and to pray with 
their face toward the grave of Abraham. The persons raen- 
'*tioned in Scripture as buried in Machpelah, are Abiaham, ^ 
Sarah, Isaac, Eebecca, Jacob, and Leah. The mosque is a large 
quadrangular building, with two minarets at the opposite 
* Numb. xiiL 22. f 2 iSam. li. 1, 3. 
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coriieTS. The outer w^ys afe about sixtj feet high, and sur- 
mounted by a battlement; the building hastih^appearf^ncf of a 
fort, for which purpose it has often been used. vThe lower part 
of the walls is no doubt “of great antiquity, being con^ructed^ of 
very large stones, wjth ‘bevelled edges,^, aecojidii% to the 
Phoenician and Hebrew style; some of them are thirty-eight 
feet long, by tliree feet fonr inches deep. The Jews believe 
this to be a work of Solbmon, which is by no means im- 
probable. The upper part of the building is evidently more 
modern. * The interior, now used as a mosque, was formerly a 
church, built probably* by tjie Crusaders, as its arches are 
pointed. The following ♦description of the tombs, over which 
the Mohammedans keep so jealous a watch, is taken from^a 
Spanish traveller, who entered in the disguise of a Moslem 
pilgrim 

** The sepulchres of Abraham^ and of his family are in a temple that 
was formerly a Greek chu^ph. ^ The ascent to it is by a large and fine 
staircase that leads to a long grullery, the entrance to which is by a 
small court. Towards the left is a portico resting upon square 
pillars. The vestibule of the temple contains two rooms ; the one to 
the right contains the sepulchre of Abraham, and the other to the left 
that of Sarah. In the body of the church, which is Gothic, between 
two large pillars on the rigfit, is seen a small house, in which is the 
sepulchre of Isaac, and in a similar onb upon the left is tliat of his wife. 
This church, which has been converted into a mosque, has a mehercl, 
the tribune for the preacher upon Fridays j and another tribune for the 
mueddens, or singers. On the other side of the court is another 
vestibule, which has also a room on each side. In that upon the left 
is the sepulchre of Jacob, and in that upon the right that of his wife. 

“ At the extremity of the pojrtico of the temple upon the right, is a 
door which leads to a sort of long gallery, that aiiW serves as a mosque; 
fi^om thence I passed into another room, in which is the sepulchre of 
Joseph, who died in Egypt, and whose ashes were brought hither by 
the people of Israel.* , All the sepulchres of the patriarchs are covered 
wi^i rich carpets of green silk, magnificently embroidered with gold ; 
thbfi0 of their wives are red, embroidered in like manner. The Suitans 
■of Constantinople furnish these carpets, which are renewed from lime 
to time.; I counted nine, one over the otherj upon the sepulchre of 
Abrahato. The rooms also which contain the tombs are covered with 
rich carpets; the entrance to them is guarded by iron gates and 

* Joseph’s bones were buried in Shechem. (Josh. xxiv. 33.) 
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wooden doors, plated with silver, with bolts and padlocks of the same 
metal. There arcb reckoned more than a fiundred persons employed 
in tlfe sei?Vicef)f the temple; it is consequently easy to imagine how 
many alms must%e madi^”* « 

‘*rhere#ig a very did tra^ti^n^ that Adam and Eve were 
buried near ilebron. A Jewish travell^, Benjamin, of Tudela, 
gives, however, a different descriptJou*oC this celebrated cave. 
He asserts, that the fane called St. Abraham was originally 
a Synagogue of the Jews ; that having been converted by the 
Christians into a church, they erected in it six sepulchres, in 
the names of Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Kebecca, Jacob 
and Leah. But that under the churgh, there are three caves 
closed by an iron door, which the keeper opens to any Jew for 
a bribe, and that the last cave contains the six original tombs 
bearing inscriptions engravedjn the stone — that there are also 
boxes filled with the bones of Israelites that had been brought 
there. i 

In the town are shown several tdmbSy pretended to be those 
of Abner, Jesse, and even Esau. Without the town, a 
sepulchre, cut out of the rock, is representpd to be that of 
Othniel. Not far off, in the valley below, is a large pool 
of ancient, solid masonry, measuring 1 33 feet square, which is 
no doubt thq pool of Hejpron, over which David hanged the 
murderers of Ishbosheth, after cutting off their hands and feet.f 
About a mile to the north-west, is seen the immense oak, called 
by the name of Abraham, and the largest tree in Palestine. The 
thickest part of the trunk measures twenty- five feet nine 
inches circumference, and the diameter of the span of the 
branches is eighty-^one feet. It was, no dCubt, under such a 
tree, that Abraham* pitched his tent, when he came and 
dwelt under the oaks of Mamre, which is in Hebron and it was 
under a tree, also, that he so hospitably entertained, unawares, 
three angels. The plain of Mamre is supposed, however, to lie 
to tjjie south-east, though four bare walls are shown to the 
north, as the alleged ruins of Abraham's house. ^ 

The condition of the Jews in Hebron, is not quite so desti- 
tute as in other parts of Palestine; many are respectably • 
♦ Travels of AU Bey, vol. ih,''pp. 232, 233. 
t 2 Sam. iv. 12. J GKm. xiii. 18. 
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dressed. The costume of their women is graceful, and they often 
wear rich ornaments. The following details are pxti;acted 
from the “ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews : ” — 

. f 

0 m 

“ In the afternoon, we paid visit to the Jewish quarter. ,, ‘We were 
told that there are about eighty '’German rand 'Polish' Jews in this 
place. They have two synagogues; one belonging to the Spanish, 
the other to the Polish Jews. ‘We first visited the Spanish synagogue, 
the larger of the two. It is ifot more .than forty feet in length, and 
though clean, is but poorly furnished. The seats were half-broken 
benches, reminding us of some of our neglected country churches. 
The lamps were of ornamented brass ; the reading-desk nothing more 
than an elevated part of the -flbor railed in. There was nothing 
attractive about the arkj and the only decorations were the usual 
silver ornaments on the rolls of the law, and a few verses in Hebrew 
written on the curtain and on the walls. Fourteen chilch’en were 
seated on the floor, with bright sparkling eyes, getting a lesson in 
Hebrew from an old Jew. The Polish synagogue was even poorer 
than the Spanish. It had no reading-desk at all, but 0nly a stand for 
the books. However, it rfarpa^ed the other in its lamps, all of which 
were elegant; and one of them of silver, — the gift of Asher Bensamson, 
k Jew in London, ^ho sent the money for it to Jerusalem, where the 
lamp was made. 

“ Leaving the synagogue, we stepped into one of the yishvioth or 
reading-rooms. The books were not well kept, not even clean — the 
dust was lying thick on some of them, 'and only two* persons were 
studying in the room. There are three more of these reading- 
rooms in Hebron.”* 

From the highest hill to the south-east of Hebron, a fine 
view is obtained of the town, the valley, and of the district of 
the Dead Sea and Jordan. It is probably from this hill that 
Abraham ‘‘ looked towards Sodom and Gworrah, and toward 
all the land of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” f It was most 
likely in this direction the Patriarch led the three angelic men 
towards Sodom; and here, also, that he so earnestly pleaded 
with the Lord, “ Wilt thou also destroy the righteous with the 
wicTced ?” The view of the Dead Sea, and of the- plain, is 
' intercepted by this high ridge, on which Abraham must have 

* ^ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,’* p. 183. 
t Gen. xix. 28. 
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stood, instead of the hill above the town, if lie actually saw the 
plain itself, • ^ 

BEERsnEBA (well of the oath) is situated about twenty miles 
fronj Hebron, and fomeft the southeri? extremity of Palestine, 
as is often expressed* in Scriptyr^ 4>y the term, “ from Dan to 
Beersheba.” It was a favourite resicience of the patriarchs, 
who planted it with groves of tregs, &n4 built^a town ; it de- 
rived its name from a well which -was dug by Abrahaip, and 
from the alliance which he formed there with Abimeleeh, King 
of Gerar, giving him seven ewe-lambs, in confirmation yf the 
covenant to which they had sworn ;*»its present Arab name, 
Bir-es-Seba, means, “ Well of the sevyn.” It was at Beersheba, 
Samuel established his sons as judges, t and from fiicnce that 
Elisha wandered into the southern desert. f It was garrisoned by 
the Homans, in the time of Eusebius, and erected into an 
episcopal see. The town Was reduced to a village, during the 
wars with the Moslems ; and the only remaining vestiges of it, 
are a few ruins, and two good wells* ; oife of these, according to 
the measurements of Dr. Robinson, is twelve feet in diameter, 
forty-four feet deep to the surface of tile wates, sixteen of whiefi 
at the bottom are excavated out of the solid rock ; the masonry 
is good, and apparently very ancient; the other well is smaller; 
the water in •both is pure„ excellent, and in great abundance. 

SOLOMON’S GARDENS AND POOLS. 

We visited on our return to Jerusalem, Solomon’s Gardens 
and Pools, respecting the identity of which there can be no 
doubt. The distance from Bethlehem is about two miles and 
a-half ; the road is first stony and barren, but it soon enters a 
narrow valley, inclosed on both sides by steep hills, with a 
brook running down its centre, and watering the gardens and 
plantations. This is believed to be the Valley of Etham. 
Reljoboam fortified Bethlehem, Etham, Tekoa, Beth-zur, and 
other cities. § The largest of the fountains supplying the pools, 
is named Etham. This beautiful and rich glen was undoubtedly 
the site of Solomon’s celebrated garden, Delicim SalomoncBy to • 
which he used to resort ; — I made me gardens and orchards, 

♦ den. xxi. 28. t 1 Snm. riii. 2. 

J 1 Kings xix. 3. § 2 Cliron. xi. 6. ^ 
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and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruit : I made me 
pools of water, to water ftierewith the wood^that bringeth forth 
trees.”* Josephus, referring to this locality, says, There \^as a 
certain place, about fifty furlongs distant from Jerusajem, 
which is called Etham ; very^pleasant is it in fine gardens, and 
abounding in rivulets of water ; thither’did Solomon use to go 
out in the morning, sit(iifg oq high in his chariot.” f A tract of 
land ii^ this valley has been purchased and laid out in a Airm 
and gardens, by Mr. Mcshullam, a resident in Jerusalem ; the 
produ/?e he has reaped from it in a few years, by skilful cultiva- 
tion, is surprisingly greaft. He has planted 220 fig-trees, 190 
peach-trees, 90 pear-trees^ and a largo number of vines ; all of 
which ha^fe rapidly attained a luxuriant growth, and bear an 
abundance of the finest fruit. He obtains also several crops in 
the year of excellent potatoes and vegetables, besides liaving 
some good pasturage. He supplies the European residents in 
Jerusalem with good butter, vegetables, and fruits, deriving 
considerable profits from this little farm. This affords a good 
specimen of the great resources of the soil, under judicious 
management. 

The Pools of Solomon, called el-Burak,” are works of con- 
siderable magnitude, and worthy the renown of this great 
monarch to whom they have been ^^coerally attributed, though 
there is no direct mention of them in Scripture. The following 
is a brief description of them ; — 

They are three in number, of oblong shape, formed in part 
by excavations from the rock, and partly by inclosures of 
mason-work; the interior surface being thickly coated with 
plaster. They are admirably constructed for strength and 
durability, and are situated on the slope of a rising ground, so 
that the third receives the waters from the second, and the 
second in like manner those of the first : they do not differ very 
materially in breadth, each measuring about 270 feet. The 
third is the greatest in length, measuring 660 feet ; the seqond 
is about 600 feet, and the first, or western reservoir, which is 
nearest to the source of the spring from which it is supplied, 
is about 480 feet long. 

With such capacities the quantity of water they contain is, 
of course, very considerable, and an abundant supply is thus 
* 'ICccks. ii. 5, 6. t Aniiq. Jud., lib. viii., pp. 7, 8. 
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discharged into an aqueduct, through which it is conveyed to 
Jerugalejia. JTlifs aciueduct rests on a stone foundation; the 
water passes through round earthen pipes of about ten inches 
iij|L^ diaoMjler, encased^ fn two hewn closely-fitting stones, and 
overlaid With aroughcoYcring oftb^sam^material, well cemented 
together. In many parts of the hill ^hich it traverses, there 
is no visible trace of the aqueduct, So deej)ly is it sunk. 

^The fountain from whieh the reservoirs are partly sii^plied, 
is about 140 paces distant from the highest of them. The 
spring is approached by a descent of steps, which le*ads fnto a 
vaulted room, forty-five feet by twenty-four. There is a 
second room adjoining, but of smaller dimensions ; both rooms 
liave been carefully constructed with fine arches of stone, which 
seem to be of great antiquity. The water rises from the ground 
in a few places, and after being received into a basin, is thence 
carried by a channel underground •into the pools.* Allusion is 
supposed to be made to this fountaip, igi the Song of Solomon, 
V. 12, where he compares his brye to the sealed fountains.^^ 
Two or three hundred yards from the fountain, to the north * 
west of the upper pool, is to be seen a klfan (caravansary) 
fortified, and of large dimensions, with windows facing a court 
within. The solidity and dimensions of this structure would 
lead to the c<fnclusion, thrift aV the time it was reared, there was 
much greater intercourse than at present with the countries 
south of Jerusalem. 

Near Jerusalem, we passed the road leading to EmmaiiSy the 
site of which is believed to be now occupied by the village 
called Abou-Goosli, in a rich valley. It was on this road that 
Christ, after his resurrection, accosted the two disciples, without 
being recognised by them, and, beginning at Moses, and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures, the 
things concerning himself;” their hearts, as they afterwards 
declared, burning within them, during their Saviour’s dis- 
coujee.f About an hour from Jerusalem, is the former 
celebrated Armenian Convent of the Cross, now very jloor 
and neglected'; it is situated on the spot where they pre- 
tend the tree grew, from which the cross of Christ was made I 

* They receive water from several other smaller springs, and from the rain. 

t Lake xxiv. 13—32. 
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PLANTS AND ANIMALS OF PALESTINE AND fiTRIA. 

Having described the topography of fhe southern provinces 
of Palestine, it may be yseM <ind interesting, beforp proceeding 
northward, to introduce some account of the productions of the 
soil and of the animus located in those regions, as being 
intimately connected with the natural resources of the country. 

PRODUCTIONS OP THE SoiL. — ^Palestine and Syria being 
essentially mountainous regions, their surface presents a succes- 
sion of hilly ridges, ofVarioijs elevations, and chiefly of the 
limestone formation, with intervening valleys, expanding, in a 
few instances, into plains of moderate extent. The considerable 
differences of elevation in the surface of the country create in 
every district a great variety of climate ; the depressed valley of 
the Jordan is the hottest, especially towards the south, where 
the temperature of the ^limate, during a part of the year, is as 
high as that of Egypt, , 

, The cultivated flelds produce rich crops of barley, millet, 
(holcKSy or d/iuf*ah,) which was probably the parched corn 
that Boaz gave to Ruth — wheat, rye, lentils, beans, peas, onions, 
tobacco, madder, hemp, and flax, besides excellent pasturage. 
The wheat of Palestine, like tbfat >of Egypt, is exceedingly 
prolifle, yielding thirty^ sixty^ and even a hundredfold. Among 
esculent vegetables, the various species of hibiscus are much 
cultivated, especially the hibiscus esculentis, and hibiscus prcecox. 
The artichoke is very common, as well as are a variety of 
salad herbs. The mulberry-tree is grown, for the supply 
of the few silk manufactories of Hebron, Sidon, and other 
places round the liebanon. Rice, maize, and water-melons, 
are produced in low grounds, which are well supplied with 
water, and where the indigo and the sugar-cane also grow 
without culture, as well as on the banks of the Jordan. The 
cotton plant prospers wherever it has been introduced, r and 
the'sesamum, which alfords oil. The cochineal plant is said to 
he grown on all the coast of Syria, in the same perfection as at 
St. Domingo j and the excellent coffee of the mountains of 
Yeemen might be cultivated on the southern mountains of 
Judma, the climate of both* these regions being almost the same. 
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In the cultivated localities, the almond (luz), olive, 
orange, Jemon, lipple^ pear, strawberry-tree, apricot, cherry, 
peach, walbut, and plum, abound in great luxuriance. There 
aip* more vineyards id the district o^ Hebron, than in any 
other ptfbt Palpating, and thetr^ grqyvtli is so vigorous, that 
the bunches of grapes are stated often to weigh six pounds, 
and every grape from six to seven drachifts. One traveller (Sir 
Moses Montefiore) got a bunch, measuring in length A ‘yard, 
resembling the one carried on a staff between two of the spies 
sent by Moses. This district, and the Lebanon, are the 5nly places 
in Palestine where wine is made, .and it is equal in quality to the 
best Bordeaux. As the Moslems do tiot openly and habitually 
drink wine, they use the grapes which they do not eat, in pre- 
paring raisins, and especially in making a rich syrup, called dits, 
of which, in some years, 2,000 cwt. are exported to Egypt. 
There was in ancient times, one kind of vine — ^the sorek of the 
Hebrews — held in very high est^en^ for the richness and 
delicacy of its fruit j this was choaen by Isaiah, as a type of the 
Church in after-ages, — ** My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a 
very fruitful hill ; and he planted it with thb (sorek) choicest 
vine.”* The ancients used frequently to boil down the juice of 
the grape, so as to make a wine as tliick as syrup, and very rich ; 
the same custom still preva'Sls in some districts. There is a 
wild vine, called lahrusca^ in the hedges, bearing small grapes, 
which seldom ripen ; these are no doubt the wild and sour 
grapes of Scripture. 

The hills and valleys abound with a variety of fragrant and 
luxuriant wild flowers and shrubs ; among the former may be 
named — the blue geranium, wild mignonette, pink mallow, 
brilliant anchusa, wild pink, lavatera, convolvulus, anemone, 
ranunculus, asphodel, lupin, iris, tulip, rose, and lily ; also 
the hyssop, so often mentioned in Scripture, f and a variety 
of aromatic and sweet herbs. All the flowers in these regions 
far surpass, in the depth and brilliancy of their colours, and 
deliciousness of their perfume, the flowers of Europe. The 
blood immortelle (gnaphalium sanguineum) is a small plant, 
sought by the pilgrims on the Mount of Olives; while the 


* I«a. T. 2. 


t Exod xii. 22 j Numb. xix. 18 ; I^e. li. 7. 
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oriental immortelle (gna^h. orientale) is gathered on Carmel 
and the Lebanon, and preserved as a niefiiorial pf , their 
pilgrimage. Some of the principal shrubs are the pink 
cyclamen, oleander, yellow-broom, lilac, "cistus, myrtle, laurel, 
laurustinus, honey-suckje, jaiwn^n, pomegra^iate, clemStis, and 
acacia. The creepers are often seen winding round the 
shrubs and trees in beAutifuV garlands and festoons. 

One* of the most ordinary wild trees is the halut, or ever- 
green oak ; ♦ another is the terebinth, pistacia terebinth^ f (which 
is thd’oak'of Scripture); and also the carob, or locust tree.f 

* The noble oak of England, qv^rcKS rohuVi is not found in Syria or 
Palestine. 

t The terebinth troo is often mentioned in Scripture; tliis is the 
pistachia terebinthus of Linnfleus, if Celsius be coiTect in calling the oak of 
our translation his terebinthus judaica. Jacob bmded the idolatrous 
images that his family brought from Mesopotamia under a terebintli tree. 
An angel appeared to Gideon under a terebinth tree*. It was in a valley of 
terebinth trees that Saul CTV'^ampLd with Ins host, and under one of them 
were he and his sons buried. Absalom hung upon a l(‘rebmih‘ tree, and 
Ssaiali thrt*atens the idolaters (eh. i., r. 30), that they shall be as a terebintli 
tree whose lenvos fall off ; that is, being an cvcrgi*oi*ii, when the tree di(*s. 
On account of their great ago, thej^ are employed metaphorically to indicate 
the prosperous and endming state of ilic Jews wlicn they were to be again 
restored. One of them, under wliich ^Deborah is said to have dwelt, 
according to J osephus, was showii near Hebron at the time of St. Jerome. The 
wood of the terebinth tree is white, hard, and abounding in resin. I'ho 
turpentine is obtained by making incisions, whieli should be done nimually. 
else the accumulated fluid swells, and finally bursts and destroys the tree, 
From the neglect of tliis practice, terebinth troths, which iLscd to be so 
frequent in Judooa, are now become of rare occurronec. — Mwn'ay's ^^J^hicyclo- 
ptedia of Geography p. 879. 

X The “ husks,” in Scripture, which ** the swine .did cat,” in the affecting 
and beautiful parable 0 the prodigal son, in Greek, Kepartay are generally, and 
with much propriety, considered to be those of the fruit of the earob tree, or 
locust tree {ceratonia siliqua) ; sometimes called St. J ohn’s bread, from an idea 
that its fruit was the locusts eaten by the foremnner of our Saviour ; but as 
locusts have from time immemorial been the food of the people of the East, 
that word may, very fairly, be taken in its likn*al sense. The carob forros a 
middle-sized tree, not imfrequcnt in the gardens of the curious in England, 
The husks are still commonly employed for feeding cattle in Palestine, after 
the seeds are taken out and the juice is pressed from them, wliich is much 
oitoemed, and used for preserving fruits. — Murray's Encyclopcedia of 
Chographyy" p. 877. 
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Among other trees occasionally found, lare the beech, ash, lime, 
andjiinej th^ceflar^ the plane-tree, platinus orientalisy and the 
sycamore, acer pseudo^plqtanus^ of Europe ; but the sycamore of 
S^j'i’pture, into which 5?iaccheus climbed, is a species of wild fig 
tree, calFed ^cus sycan^ruSi wRidli grows abundantly in Pales- 
tine.* The mountain juniper, black jthorn, and prickly oak, 
cover the l^her ridges and'aides of the hills ; tlfe prickly pear, 
Jiciis mdicuSf the mustard-tree, aloe, and sumac, are very 
common, as well as the retem and other shrubs of the desert. 
The almug, or algum^ the wood wliich was formerly 
used for musical instruments and ornamental works, is now 
imknown.f The palm-tree, or date-tree, which, in ancient 
times, grew so abundantly that its fruit was used as food, is 
now only occasionally seen as a solitary tree, except in the 
lower lands near Mount Carmel, where it grows in groves. 
The cypress is seldom found, but in gardens and cemeteries. 

In the hotter districts of Jerioho •t 4 nd tlie valley of the 
Jordan formerly grew the Amyris^Gileadensis^ the odoriferous 
gum, or oil, of which produced the celebrated balm of Gilead,* 
and the opohalsamum ; but these, and^hc henna-tree, used for 

dyeing, have disappeared. The only aromatic tree now found, 

• 

Tho syeani(ye 11*06 of into wliich Zaci^hciis clunbcd, must not 

b(? confoLiiuh'd with tho tree so called in our country. It is a species of Dg 
{fieiis sycamoyus)^ and is sometimes termed tho wild fig tree, although it is 
tho tmo s}oamoro, its iiaiuc heiug derived from sycos^ a fig ti*co, and moros, 
a mulbci*i 7 ; but this appellation is now generally, though very incoiToctly, 
given to tlio Acer pseudo-plataiiiis of Europe. Tho prophet Amos says, 

‘‘ r was no prophet, neither a prophet’s sonj but I was. an herdsman, and 
a gath('r('r of sycamore iVnit.” From this and from other passages in Scrip- 
ture, it may be inferred that this tree was of very great importance among 
the Jews, although its fruit is extremely inferior to that of tho true fig, for 
it has a disagreeable bitterness ; nay, it is said by Pliny and other naturalists 
to bo intolerably nauseous, until rubbed with iron combs, after which it 
ripens in four days. This* evidently alludes to tho process of capriflcalion. 
Theoglirastus observes, that, when the fruit is mature, it should bo pulled 
some days before it is eaten. AbdoUatiff says, that, previous to gntherpig 
the figs, a man ascends tho tree with a punch and pricks all tlu^ fruits with 
it, one after another ; a kind of milky fluid oozes from this .opening, and the 
wounded jiart afterwards turns black, and in a few days after the fruit 
becomes sweet and fit for use. — Murray^ pp. 876, 877. 
t I Kings X. 12. 
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is tbe myrO'-hahamum^ qt zakkum murha (the elceagnus angus- 
tifolius of botanists), from tbe kernels of tbe^ttts o^ wljiich a 
balsamic oil is obtain^. Amongst other plants of these 
districts is the Egyptian nubk, or nabk, rhamnus mheca^ 
an abundant thorn incPal^iiie, of wjiichrit is Jb^li^ved our 
Saviour’s crown was made, called also Dom, and producing an 
acid fruit ; the azba, la species of sisymbrium, or water-cress ; 
the grikres (urtica pulcherriina), a species of nettle ;^he nadnah, 
a species of mint ; the Imrfeish, a thistle ; the bismas, resembling 
a mal-igofd ; the ricinus, or castor-oil plant ; the Solarium Me- 
longena^ mad apple of Sodom, or egg-plant night-shade; the 
asclepias gigantea, a shrub producing a pod that explodes, 
and has been considered by some writers as the apple of Sodom ; 
the seyal, or gum-arabic tree (a mimosa) ; the pistacia vera 
(fustak), with clusters of beautiful white blossoms ; a herb with 
reddish stalks, the ashes of which, being alkaline, are called 
hull; the willow (agnps <jastus) and a variety of reeds and 
canes. The mandrake (ma^idragora autumnalis) grows near 
oHebron and Carmel. 

Animals of PALKsxiijE.-^The horses, mules, and asses, with 
which the country is well supplied, continue, as in former ages, 
to be remarkable for the superiority of their breed. The Arab 
horses, which are procured chiefly from the Bedouins of the 
desert, are distinguished, besides their swiftness and endurance, 
for the dexterity and safety with which they travel over 
apparently impassable mountains. Horses were, however, 
rarely used by the Israelites before the time of Solomon, when, 
following the example of the Egyptians and Assyrians, they 
employed them in war and agriculture, f 

* Zizyphus spina Christi. 

t “ The earliest mention of the horso, perhaps, is that made hy Job, who 
gives a graphic description of the war-horse. (Chap, xxxix. 19.) We find 
this animal used by the Egyptians, the Canaanites, and the Philistines, in 
their armies j but tbe Israelites were forbidden the use of horses. (Dent. 

xvji. 10.) The reasons of tliis prohibition are supposed to have been, 

1. To cut off all commerce mth Egypt, lest tlie people should be tempted to 
return to idolatry. 2. To prevent them from placing their reliance on 
cavairy, instead of confiding in the promised aid of Jehovah. 3. To dis- 
courage the inhuman art and practice of war. 4. To save the land from an 
unnecessary burden ; its entire surfaoej both arable and pasture, being 
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The mules are large, strong, ancj also wonderfully sure- 
footed. ^Many ef ^le asses are of a good shape, and lively in 
their paces ; *they descend, no doubt, from the large Egyptian 
breed, Recalling, by their beauty, the* onagers of Scripture.* 
"fhat asSes jvere bjed iji great cihidber^ is shown by the anec- 
dote of Saul seeking the lost assea of his father, Kish.f Hand- 
some white asses are occasionally»seen,* reminding one of the 
required for the food of man, Jbo support a numerous population. The 
importance of tliis last consideratiou will appear, wlien it is stated, that the 
ground required to furaiah subsistence for a horse, will, whciT sowai with 
wheat, maintain ten human l)eing3 j and, witfi a mixed croj) of wheat and 
potatoes, win supply ample sustenance* for double fliat number. Solomon, 
hoNvever, grossly violated this rule j he had 4?), 000 stalls of horses, which ho 
liad inirchascd from Egypt.’* (1 Kings ir. 26 j 2 Chron. ix. 25 — 28.) 
Survey of the Holy Land^ by Bannister, p. 178. 

* The onagers, or wild asses of Sciipture, named by the Asiatics Jcoulan^ 
are still veiy numerous in the deserts of Glreat Tartary, but have disappeared 
from Palcs|j|;ie. They come annually in great troops, which spread them- 
selves in the mountainous deserts, east amd of lake Aral ; here they 

pass the summer, and assemble by thousands in tbo autumn, for tlieir 
return towards India, where they pass the winter. They ai-o called koztrhaip 
and iachaki^ or ** mountain ass,” by the Persians, who *liunt them, as young 
onagers sell for a high price to the great men of the coimtry j the Tartars 
hunt them for the sake of their flesh, which is considered delicious. From 
the stock of these famed onagers procet'd the noble race of asses, which scito 
for the saddle, in Persia, Arafiia, Vnd Egypt. Tliey faneilully j)aint ila'so 
asses red with licnna, in diflerent ])arts of tlio body, lliey are said to 
sup])ort tatigue better than the Arab horses, and to bo swifter than camels ; 
llio iroo]is of onagers are conducted by a skdlion; wiicn one of them 81*68 a 
serpcjil, or beast of prey, it makes a qi’y wliich collects all the others around 
him, w hen each attacks, and strives to destroy the enemy. One of these onagers 
that was Ifi’oughl to Russia, a male, meas\ired five feet from the nape of tho 
neck to the tail j his height in front was four feet four inches j behind, four 
feet seven inches ; liis head, 2 feet long ; liis ears, one foot ; his tail, two 
feet tlirco inches long; he had a bar or streak crossing tho shoulders, as wtU 
as one running along tho back ; the legs wore more slender tlian those of tho 
ass, resembling a young Ally ; it carried its ears liigher than the ass, the 
ears w^erc elevated, and showed more vivacity in aU its movements ; the hi nd- 
qnai^er was stronger than the fore-quarter, and would carry tho hcavii’st 
man ; the hair on tho body, and the end of tlie nose, was silvery w bite, more 
silky and softer than that of horses ; on head, neck, and thighs, the liair 
was flaxen, or isabeUa colour; tho mane, deep browm. — Calmct's Dictionary^ 
FragmenU of Natural History^ p. 23. 

+ 1 Sam. ix. 3. 
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Judges of Israel, who rpde on white asses, — ** Speak, ye that 
ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgm^t %nd walk by the 
way.”* The Great Judge of all was likewise* seen, ‘^ftieek 
and sitting upon an a88.”,t Christians,^ until very latejy, were 
prohibited in Syria from riding thorses, and allowed^onty* the use 
of asses. 

Palestine be?ng, tou considerable extent, a pastoral country, 
flocks ♦of large-tailed Syrian sheep and long-eared goats are 
very numerous ; it is principally by the latter that milk is sup- 
pliedf the •number of cows in the south of Palestine being small ; 
in the north, however, tA)ws and oxen are more common, and 
buffaloes are found in marshy districts. The breeds of cattle 
reared on the hills of Bashan, and on Mount Carmel, in 
ancient times, were celebrated for their size, strength, and 
fatness, as is shown in Scripture, by the frequent allusions to 
the fat and roaring bulls of Bashan. 

The Camel has been wonderfully fitted, by peculiar 
organization, for the sfervice^of man in the immense deserts of 
^he East, being able, by its strength, and its powers of endur- 
ing heat, drouglit, and abstinence, to undergo extraordin- 
ary fatigue. On that account, the camel has been aptly 
termed, “ the ship of the ejesert.” The dromedary is a variety 
of the species, having finer and pounder shapes, »nnd a smaller 
protuberance on the back ; it is remarkable for its great swift- 
ness^ as, according to the Arabs, it can run as much in one day, 
as their best horses in eight or ten, which, however, is an 
exaggeration; it is rightly called, by Jeremiah, “the swift 
dromedary,” and was employed on that account by the mes- 
sengers of Esther. J “ Accordingly, tliese animals were of great 
value; and some idea of the immense wealth of Job may be 
formed, from the number of them which he possessed ; namely, 
3,000 before his troubles, and 6,000 afterwards, besides a large 
number of other cattle. The Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
Manassites took 50,000 camels from the Arabians. (1 Chron. 
V. <21.) These animals were also used iii war.”§ 

Beautiful tamo gazelles are sometimes found domesticated 

• * Judges V. t Matt. xxi. 6. J Jer. ii. 23 ; Esther viii. 10. 

§ ** Survey of tlie Holy Land,” by 13anuist(T, p. 185. 
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in villages and housesf-and are occasionally seen in tlie wild 
state, ^bounding ltgli|fully over the rocks ; the force and truth of 
the inspired* songster’s beautiful exclamation is then fully 
appi;iecia1^, — I charge 3^ou, O ye daujiiters of Jerusalem, by 
tile roesf a^d by the hinds of Jhe field ;*** “ Behold, he 
Cometh leaping upon tfie mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe, or a young hart/’f • 

The CHAMOIS and the deer are still seen in the setired 
mountains ; but the antelope has disappeared, and the Pioaro 
is wholly unknown. The wild goat, the fox, the wolf, tlie jackal, 
the bear, leopard, panther, and hyenaj are encountered some- 
times in retired localities. The small animal resembling the 
rabbit, though of a different species, called in the Arabic, wubar^ 
and which is tlie hyrax syriacus, or coney of Scripture, is often 
to be observed in the high rocks, engaged in its quick, lively 
gambols ; it is neither a rodent nor a ruminant ; in Scripture, it 
is also termed, sbaphan. “ The shaphans are but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the ^ks.**^ 

Birds. — We observed the fact mentioned by other travellers, ^ 
of the small number of the feathered tribe €iow existing in 
Palestine, compared with other countries j this was foretold in 
the prophecy, — How long shall the Jand mourn, and the herbs 
of every field* wither, for .tb^ ^^ickedness of them that dwell 
therein? the beasts are consumed, and the birds.” § Birds of 
prey are numerous, in the extensive wildernesses of Palestine. 
The principal are, the eagle, vulture, hawk, falcon, kite, raven, 
owl, cuckoo, ostrich (rather rare). The water birds are the 
sea gull, cormorant, wild goose and duck, pelican, || stork, heron, 
alcyone, and swan. Birds of the woods and plains have, as 
before noticed, beconle rather scarce. The jackdaw and wood- 
spit are common in the backwoods of Galilee ; the bee-catcher 
(merops apiaster), in the plains, groves and valleys of Acre, 
Nazareth, and Hebron ; the nightingale, among the plantations 
on tl^p banks of the Jordan, and the olive-groves of Judaea ; the 

• 

• Song ii. 7.' t Song ii. 8, 9, t Prov. xxx. 46. 

§ Jer. xiL 4 ; iv. 26. • 

II David in his sore aihiction^ said, “ I am like a pelican of the wilderness/* 
in allusion to the xxdican being ^soUtaiy bird, cared for by God alone. 

R E 
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goldfinch in the gardens of Nazareth, — the turtle-dove, ring- 
dove, and lark, everywhere. . Game is abu^daat ; the partridges 
(the red, and two other species), are large an*d fat, aAd so 
heavy, that they can be 'killed with a stick ; two species of quails, 
the tetrao IsraelUorurn and ieUrao cotumix^ are yerj»comm6n, 
as well as the widgeon, snipe, and every description of 
water-fowl. ® ‘ « 

Where the' fields are clothed with wild and fragrant flowers 
and shrubs, the wild bees abound,, and build their nests in holes 
in the roeks ; and when the sun is hot, many a rock shines with 
honey oozing from its fiilSures, illustrating the Scripture, — “ and 
he made him to suck honey out of the rookJ** The great 
abundance of bees may partly account for the presence of the 
large flocks of the beautiful bird called merops apiaster^ bee- 
eater, which are said, also, to pursue the swarms of locusts, and 
to kill them. 

The exact correspondence between the foregoing general 
description of the pi'esent, aspect and productions of tlie ^ 
^country, and those of former ages, is well exemplified in the 
104th Psalm ^ 

“ He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the 
hills. They give drink to -every beast of the field r the wild asses 
quench their thirst By them shaB ^he fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, which sing among the branches. He >vatereth the hills 
from his chambers : the earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the service 
of man : that he may bring forth food out of the earth ; and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; where the 
birds mtdte their nests : as for the stork, the fir trees are her house. ^ 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats; and the rocks for tlie 
conies.*' 


CLIMATE, 

^The climate of Palestine, Syria, and of all the mountainous 
districts of Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe, diflPers 
from that of the north of Europe and America, in one essential 
• Deut. xxxii. 13, 
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particular, viz., that while in the westerns ontinents, the alterna- 
tions (ji rain a^jd Anahine occur at irregular periods throughout 
the entire year, the rainy season in the East is confined 
principally to the latter* end of autumn, the winter, and the 
beginning of spring > while, duriilg*tte other half of the year, 
the sky is cloudless, and weather dry. ^ The autumnal rains 
generally commence about the lattef half* of October, coming 
mostly from the west or soutlvwest,* continuing for two or fliree 
days at a time, and falling chiefly at night. This is followed by a 
few days of dry weather, with the wind blowing from the 
north, — or north-east. The setting in o? the .rainy season con- 
stitutes the early rains of Scripture, so fhvourable to the sowing 
of wheat, barley, and other autumnal crops. The rain con- 
tinues to fall most heavily, and uninterruptedly, in November 
and December, pouring down in torrents, with a violence seldom 
seen in the West. The showers somewhat lessen in frequency 
and violence, during January and Febrpary^but continue to fall at 
Short intervals, until the middle of March ; this is the season of 
the latter rains, most important to the husbandman for committing 
the spring crops to the earth, and preparing f6r an abundant 
harvest, by hastening the growth of the autumnal seed. 

From October to March, there is consequently one continued 
period of rain, \^ithout any ICn^hened interval of fair weather ; 
it is doubtful, whether in ancient times, there were any more 
distinct and exclusive periods of rain, than at present ; and the 
mention made in Scripture, of the early and latter rainsjf may 
have been intended to apply to the first showers of autumn, and 
last of spring, both of which are of immense value to the 
husbandmen; for whenever, in the providence of God, they are 
deficient, or altogether withheld, famine and drought are the 
inevitable results, which occasionally happens in the present, as 
well as in former ages. The giving or withholding the early 
and latter rain was included by Moses among the blessings or 
curses^with which the Israelites should be visited by God, 
according to their obedience or disobedience, • 

During the winter, the ground never freezes in the valleys or 

t Prov. xvi. 15 ; Jame* v. 7. 

^ X Dent, xi 14, 17. • 

E E 2 


♦ Luke xii, 64. 
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plains, and seldom on tlif lower ranges of hills ; but snow often falls 
on the latter, as at Jerusalem, and is sometii^jesafoot th^ck, jhough 
it does not lie long. From the cessation of the showers in iSfarch, 
until their return in October, it scarcely ever rainq^, — a few 
showers in April and May •being a raye occ^jurrCnce; but 
morning mists are not unfrequent. The peasant is thus always 
secure of a good harvest, #when there is an abundance of rain, 
and tf a fine season to gather it in^; rain in the time of harvest, 
was as wonderful to an ancient Jew, as snow in summer.* 
The heitt of summer is intense in the plains and valleys, the 
thermometer rising sornetimes above 100° Fahrenheit ; but in 
the higher grounds, such as Jerusalem, it ranges from 70° to 
80° Fahrenheit, the air is light and the nights are cool, there o/tcn 
being a heavy dew. The south wind (sirocco) usually accompanies 
the greatest heat, — “ And when ye see the south wind blow, ye 
say. There will be heat.”f Thunder and lightning occur 
generally in winter, the sky in summer being usually cloudless. 
The long-continued heat, jvithout rain, dcstroj%,the verdure,* 
and the whole country bears the aspect of sterility, the only 
exception being the foliage of trees and vines, and fields of 
millet. The cisterns are nearly empty, and the fountains dried 
up, — and the whole creation, animate and inanimate, seems im- 
patiently to await the return of , Tain, realizing 4he language of 
the Psalmist, My soul thirsteth for thee, O God, my flesh 
longeth for thee in a dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” f 
The climate is generally healthy in the high grounds, but in the 
plains and valleys it is relaxing, and predisposes to dangerous 
intermittent and remittent fevers, especially in the vicinity of 
lakes and stagnant water. The Orientals, Arabs, and Hindoos 
divide the year into six seasons, as some suppose the Hebrews 
did, though only winter and summer are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture; these seasons are , — seedMmey October 15, to December 
15; winter^ December 15, to February 15; coldy February 
15, to April 15; harvest^ April 15, to June 15; June 
lr5, to August 15 ; summery August 15, to October 15. 

The barley harvest commences about a fortnight sooner than 

* Prov. xxvi. 1 } 1 Sam. adi 17 ; Amos iv. 7. 
t iii* 56. t Ps. Ixiii. 1. 
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the wheat harvest, viz., in the second qr third week of May ; 
the crops, pf course, jripen a few weeks later on the mountains 
than in the plains. Grapes ripen in warm localities as early as 
^ Juljr;, bu<4 the general Sewon for the vintage is September. 
Apricots, dg3,^orang^8, &c., begin to npeij in May. 



SECTION II. 


Journey to Nazareth and Mount Tahor — ^Ramah—Gibeah — Beeroth — 
Bethel — Shiloh — ^NablOiis — Jacob's Well— The Samaritans: their 
Pentateuch, Religious Observances, Origin, and History — Religious 
awakening at Nablous — Samaria; Ancient Ruins, History — Jenin 
— ^Esdraelon — Gilboa — Jezreel : Historical Associations — Shun cm 
— Taanach — Megiddo — Esdraelon, the Battle-field of Nations — 
Nazareth — Holy Places — Religious awakening at Nazareth — An 
Arab Dinner — Oriental •’Customs— Country of Zabulon — Mount 
Tabor : Views, History. ' 

Ramah. — At about two hours' distance from Jerusalem ourroad passed 
near a terraced hill of considerable height, on the top of which stands 
Nahy-Samuelj which, according to a probably accurate tradition, is re- 
garded as the place where Samuel ►weS bom and buAed. The village 
consists of a few miserable houses and a ruined church, said to have 
been built by St. George, and now used as a mosque. There seems to be 
no good foundation for the conjecture that this was the Mizpeh, or 
gathering-place of Israel. We much regretted not having time to 
ascend this hill, because it commands a most extensive view of the 
interior of Judeea, embracing the scenes of many most interesting 
events recorded in Scripture. 

, To the right of the road, not far from Ramah, is the village of Jebay 
the cite of Gibeah, where Saul was bom, and where the abominable 
transaction occurred which led to the almost entire destruction of the 
tribe of Benjamin.* It stands on a conical hill, commanding an 
extensive view of the Dead Sea and Jordan. In a deep, precipitous 
'^Uey, descending in that direction, lies the village of Mukmdst the 
ancient Michmash. Before reaching the village, the valley is con- 
tracted by two conical rocks, with steep sides, leaving only a narrow 
pass between themi this may have been the place imm whence 
• Judges xU. 14, et scq. 
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Jonathan, Concealed and alone, made his daring and successful attack 
upon the Philistines, who garrisoned the town. The two projecting 
rocks*were* calWd Bozez and Seneh.* The country through which we 
travelled, formerly that gf «th 0 Benjamites^ had the appearance of 
griatVerti^ty wherever it was cultivate^ showing that Benjamin had 
been allotted rf favoured portion. * • 

We next reached BUBireh, the site of tl\e Beeb, or Beeroth, of 
Scripture. There is a good fountain of*water,* and the remains of the 
town occupy a rising ground to.the nortK*east. Its population amounts 
to foo, all Mohammedan. It was here Jothara resided, after flying 
from his brother Abimelech, at Shechem ; and that the prophetess 
Deborah, also, probably dwelt, << under the palm-tree of Deborah, 
between Hamah and Bethel, in Mount Ephraim.” f 'I'J^ere is likewise 
an uncertain tradition that J oseph and Mary first missed at this place 
th<f child Jesus, on their return to Nazareth. 

Further on, at a short distance from the road, to the right, is the un- 
doubted site of ancient Bethel, covered with three or four acres of ruins, 
but now uninhabited. t In the days of Joshua this district was called 
the ‘‘ AVildemess of Beth-aven,”§ from whence is probably derived the 
• Arab name, Beteen, When the towj was 1)uilt its name was Luz, 
which Jacob changed into Bethel. Few places are more interesting^ 
than Bethel, as will appear by the following enumeration of the 
principal events with which it is associated in history. It was on 
the high ground to the east, that Abraham first pitched his tent in the 
land of Canaan. Hero Jacob, when on Ifis way to Ilaran, had his re- 
markable dreanf, in which he heli^ld the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon a ladder, and here he built an altar on his return, 
calling the place Bethel, << House of God.”|| It was at Bethel 
Samuel judged the people If once a-year, and that Jeroboam, at a later 
period, erected one of his golden calves; it was on his return from 
Bethel, the prophet sent by the Lord to reprove the people for their 
idolatry was killed by a lion, for disobeying his instructions ; ** the 
altars and idols were finally destroyed by King Abijah.tt 
It was at Bethel, also, the children were devoured by bears for having 
mocked Elisha, taunting him with the ascension of Elijah,— « Go Up, 
thou bald head.” Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, died and was buried 
near Bethel, under an oak, affectionately called by Jacob “ the oak of 
weeping ”Xt (Allon-bachuth) . These ruins are silent witnesses to God’s 

♦ 1 Sam, xiv. 4, 5. f ludg. iv. 5. • 

X Brief notices will be introduced of some of the interesting places near our 
route which we were unable to visit. 

§ Josh, xviii. 12. |j Gen. xxvliriO— 19; and xxxi. 1—15. U 1 Sam. vii. 16. 

1 Kings xiii. 24. ff 2 Chron. xiii. 19, XX Qen. xxxv. 8. 
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troth, for He spoke by the mouth of Hoses, The high places of 
Aveiiy the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed : the thorn and the thistle 
shall come up on their altars." * The ground all arbun^ is thickly 
covered with thorns and thistles. On their ^return from the captivity, 
the Jews again occupied Bethel, and it was fortified in the ^me of the 
Maccabees. No mention is m&de of it imthe ’New Testament, but 
Josephus states that it captured by Vespasian; t the extent of 
the ruins, both'of churches a&id other buildings, indicate that it was 
a place of some importance in the middle ages.} 

We next entered the rich country of Ephraim. At some distance 
to the right lies the site of ancient SilILOH, celebrated as the hallowed 
place where the ark of the Lord was kept for many years, until it was 
captured by the Philistines, in the battle near Ebenezer ; the Arab 
name is Seiloun, There are only extensive ruins on an eminence 
surrounded by fine valleys, — Go ye now into my place which waS in 
Shiloh, where 1 set my name at first, and see what I did to it, for the 
wickedness of my people Israel." § The road passes through the 
narrow defile of Mezra, descending rapidly among most luxuriant 
plantations of vines, figs, and other fruit trees. The hills of Ephraim 
being in every direction terraced and well cultivated, give a beautiful < 
and picturesque character to the scenery. We reached a copious 
fountain, near sonie high, rugged limestone rocks, and the heat being 
excessive, we experienced the delight of reposing and refreshing our- 
selves under ** the shadow of a great rock."|| We passed over several 
high grounds, and deep vtdleys in succession, until we reached a 
beautiful and well-cultivated plain, •abdut two miles In breadth, and 
five or six in length; it is well watered with running streams from the 
high grounds, and bounded on cither side by a range of fertile hills, 
studded with villages. Considering the present fertility of this dis- 
trict, the amount of its productiveness in the time of Israers prosperity 
must have been immense ; it was, on several occasions, the place of 
assemblage of the tribes of Israel. 

At one extremity of the plain, are seen the two hills of Gerizim 
and Ebal, between which lies Nahhmf the ancient Sychar. This line 
of road was often traversed by our Saviour; it was on one of those 
occasions, when his disciples, wished to command fire to come down 
from heaven upon a Samaritan village, whose inhabitants had refused 
to receive them, that he rebuked them, saying, ** Ye know noUwhat 
manner of spirit ye are of."^ At the north-west end of the plain, on 

* Hos. z« 6. f Joseph* Belt Jud. lib. iv. 9. 

X ** Biblical Researclies in Palestine,’* vol. ii., p. 129. 
j Jcr. vii. 12. II Isa. xxxii. 2. ^ Luke ix. 52, 56. 
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a high ground, is the village of Luban^ believed to be the ancient 
Lebonah. 


^ NABLOUS. 

• • • 

•Nabloui is the Neapolis of the Jlctnans, the Sychar of the New 
Testament, and the •SheAem, or Sichem,* of the Old Testament. 
Mounts Gerizim and Ebal rising precipitously to a height of about 
800 feet, leave between them a small, deep vauey, heft more than 500 
yarjls wide in the part occupied by the present town; both moftntains 
are rocky and sterile, with the exception ^of a few olive-trees, and 
patches of verdure, seen scattered over Gerizim ; there ard numerous 
ancient sepulchres excavated out of the rocift at the foot of Ebal. The 
town, which is long and narrow, lies at thp basis of Gerizim, and con- 
sists of well-built, high, stone houses, with domes on the roofs. The 
walers from the fountains flow both east and west towards the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean, a circumstance first noticed by Dr. Robinson. 

The population amounts to 8,000, of whom 600 are Christians, 
belonging to the orthodox Greek communion ; 150 are Samaritans, and 
about as many Jews ; all the remainder^ are^ Mohammedans. There is 
a Greek bishop, who resides at Jerusalejn. llie people were always of a 
restless, warlike disposition, frequently in insurrection against their 
rulers, and ever ready to plunder travellers. They have, however, 
conducted themselves peaceably for some years, and, living in a rich 
country, they are generally in easy circumstances. The narrow vale, 
for some distance round Nablous, has a soil consisting of black 
vegetable mould, abundantly Watered by copious fountains; and it 
is laid out in orchards and gardens, producing a great variety of fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers. ITio luxuriant vegetation and rich verdure 
in which the town is thus embosomed form a scene of great beauty. 

AVhen six of the tribes of Israel were stationed on the sides of 
Gerizim, and the six others on the sides of Ebal, they could hear with 
sufficient distinctness the united voices of priests and Levites standing 
round the ark of God,nn the narrow valley beneath, pronouncing first 
the curses, to which those on Ebal responded. Amen ; and then the 
blessings, to each of which the tribes on Gerizim also responded. 
Amen.* This deeply solemn renewal of the national covenant before 
Jehovah, must have been a highly impressive, and truly sublime 
scene. How terribly have the curses been fulfilled upon apostate 
Israel! The sides of Gerizim are in some places precipitous, and 
overhang the town; so that when Jotham repeated the parable of the « 
trees, from one of the summits of Gerizim, his voice- would well be * 
heard by the people in the town below.f Some cultivated fields 
• Deut. xxvil. 12. f Judg. lx. 7—20, 
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and patches of pasturage ^are found oB Gerizimi which has not quite 
so sterile and desolate an appearance as Ebal. ^ ^ 

Jacob's Well.— Joseph's Tomb.— This celebrated \^11 is^^aboift two 
miles from the town, in the plain, at the fcot of Gerizim. There is no 
doubt of this being the situation of the piece of ground Ijtbugh't hy 
Jacob, for a hundred pieces of nloney, from Hamar, SheChem's father,* 
which he afterwards gave Joseph, and where Joseph, and probably 
his brethren, were buried. It was the practice of the patriarchs to dig 
wells, y.herever they pitched thbir tents ^nd sojourned; and Jacob in all 
probability dug this well, in order to avoid being dependent for the 
supply of <wator upon the fountains of a town, whose people were 
strangers. The well is cutK)ut of the solid rock, nine feet wide, and 
seventy-five feet deep ; and it always must have required, as in the 
days of our Lord, “ something to draw with," while all the neighbour- 
ing fountains are shallow. The water is very cool, and the well being 
always held in high veneration, the people were, no doubt, frequently 
induced to resort to it, in preference to the fountains nearer the town. 
Here sat Jesus, wearied with his journey, and taught the poor 
Samaritan woman one of the sublimest and most momentous lessons 
of holy writ: God is ‘a Spirit, and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth;" f a declaration, breaking com- 
pletely down the^wall of separation between Jews and Gentiles. 
About a hundred yards from the well, is Joseph’s tomb, a building 
with w'hited walls, believed, not improbably, to mark the spot where 
his bones, brought from Egypt, were deposited ; the walls are covered 
with a beautiful vine, planted probably by tJie Jews, to^recal the w ords 
of the dying Jacob, ** Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful bough 
by a well, whose branches run over the wall," The adjoining plain 
is that of Moreh. 

The Samaritans. — ^We visited the Samaritan synagogue, where 
we met the high priest, and several members of this singular and 
ancient sect. It is a plain room, with an arched recess, in which 
stands the tabernacle, or heik&l, wherein arc kept the copies of the law; 
this recess is at the south-east side of the room, so that the worshipper 
looking out, may have his face turned towards the site of the old 
temple on Mount Gerizim; it is screened off with a large thick 
curtain of green and gold silk brocade. We were shown several 
copies of the Pentateuch, and other religious books, both iiv.the 
Sapfiaritan language, and in the Hebrew language, with the tiue 
Hebrew (Samaritan) character. Some of these were of high antiquity, 
especially one large roll, well preserved, and highly valued as the most 
ancient of all, and which they are. reluctant to exhibit to strangers. 

* Qem xxxiil. 19. f John iv. 24. X Oen. xlix. 22. 
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They assert that it wsLs -written by Abishua, the son of Phinehas,* 
the son of Aax^n, and that it is d^SoO years old. The Sa« 
maritans^haytf eighteen recognised sections of the law in Genesis^ 
and eight in Deuterqnomy ; while the Jews have twelve in' 
the'fomS^er, and tenpin the latter book. Many of the Samaritan 
manuscnpts4iaTe been procured af different periods, by the learned in 
England, France, and Germany, and som^ have been published in the 
great works, especially of K.ennicott,t^nd G%senius4 The Samaritan 
language is a mixture of Hebrew, CWhldaic, and Syriac w-ords, with 
peculiar grammatical inflexions; the present Samaritans can speak 
very little Hebrew, and their ordinary language is Arabia. Gf^sejiius 
has ably shown that little value should* be attached to the charac- 
teristics of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; that no critical reliance can be 
placed on it, and that there are no good reasons for using it as a 
standard for the correction of the Hebrew text. It is believed to 
belong to the first or second century of the Christian era. 

The Samaritans keep the Jewish passover, naming it Afseh, though 
tfiey do not consider the sacrifice to be typical, but one only of com- 
memoration and thanksgiving. They keep also theiifeast of weeks 
(Hmisin), corresponding with Pentecosf; the day of atonement 
{Kihhor), which they pass in fasting and sorrow for their sins ; and the 
feast of tabernacles {Sikot) j but they reject all cerenjonies not recognised 
by the law. They expect a great instructor and guide, whom they call 
Hathab, (or eUMuhdy^ the guide.) to appear in the world. They believe 
in the doctrine of the resurrection and day of judgment: They will not 
eat with Mussulmans or Jews. They practise circumcision, abstain irom 
polygamy, except in the case of barrenness, and keep the Sabbath very 
strictly. They maintain that it was on Gerizim Abraham was about 
to sacrifice Isaac, and call the spot Land of Moriah. It was close to 
this spot they erected their temple, or Kihleh^ the site of which, now a 
bare rock, surrounded by vestiges of a wall, they consider holy ground, 
and tread it only barefooted. They believe this to be the place where 
the tabernacle of the. Lord, with the ark of the covenant, had been 
pitched. For the same reason, no dead are buried on the sanctified 
hill, but at its base; not far from the site of the temple there are 
extensive ruins of a fortress and town. 

They keep the passover, by sacrificing as many lambs or kids, a year 
ol^ as may be required for the repast of each family, abstaining for 
seven days from the use of leavened bread. On this and the other 

* 1 Chron. vi. 3, 4. j 

t Kennicott, Biss. General, ed. Bruns, p. 359, et seq. 

t Gesenius, Comment, de Pehtat. Samaritani 0?lgine, Indole, &c., liaise 
1815. 
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festivals, they pitched their tents, in former times, upon Gerizim all 
night, and offered their sacrifices not far from the site of the ancient 
temple. This spot, Mrhich is called Mazbih, “ place of^aacrifices/* is 
indicated by two rows of stones laid on th« ground, and a round pit 
stoned up, in which the flesh was roasted. But they have ^6r many 
years desisted from this «custoih, ' and kept the festi^ls in their 
houses, on account of the ^exactions and oppressions of the Turkish 
governors. On the day* of Pentecost, each individual kills a cock, 
which i« likewise the custom^ of the Jews, who name the cock 
Kappar^h, or “ expiation,** Since, however, the destruction of tfie 
Teiiy)Je of J.crusalem, the Jews can offer no Paschal lamb, and they 
only observe those parts of* the feast, which include the use of the 
unleavened bread, herbs, and wine. May not this feeble remnant of 
the ancient Samaritan nation have been preserved, for the express 
purpose of transmitting to the present times, without any intermission, 
an example of the commemoration of the blessed ordinance so mer- 
cifully instituted in remote ages as typical of the one and all-sufficient 
sacrifice of the promised Messiah? The Samaritans are thus living 
witnesses to th§ authenticitj|r of the Levitical law, so rashly impugned 
by some modern philosophizing*' Christian teachers. 

The Samaritans assert that Joshua deposited on Gerizim the twelve 
s'^ones brought from^ the J ordan. They shew, also, a spring, near the 
site of the Temple, named Najljt at which, they believe, the great 
Prophet, or the Messiah, whom they call ElrmuMy^ the Guide, will 
appear, when he comes upon ^the earth. They go, four times a-year, 
in procession* to the top of Gerizim, tUt their great festivals, reading 
the law all the way. 

The origin of the Samaritans dates from the Babylonish captivity, 
after which Shechem was always known as the chief seat of the people 
bearing that name. Shalmaneser peopled the cities of Samaria with 
men brought from Babylon and Assyria, instead of the banished 
Israelites, “and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof.*’* They were called, in Hebrew, Cuth^eans, from Cuthah, a 
place in AssjTia, and, in Greek, Samaritans. It is, however, stated by 
some historians, that only the rich, and the strong, able to bear arms, 
among the Israelites were carried away, and that the poor and feeble 
were left, so that the Samaritans were a mixed race of Jews and 
Gentiles. t The Lord having sent lions among them for their sins,,, the 
people applied to the King of Assyria for an Israelitish priest, “to teach 
them the manner of the God of the land.** One was sent, who resided 
‘ in Bethel ; but, while professing to fear the Lord, they corrupted His 

• 2 KingS^xvii. 3, 6, 24, ^ 

t Hengstenberg, Authentic, des Pentat. i. t>. 50. 
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laws, by serving their own idols, " and made unto themselves, of the 
lowest of them, priests of the high places,” for which they were 
reputedly vii^d witn severe punishments.* * * § The Samaritans having 
desired to be allowed tp assist the Jews^in the rebuilding of their 
Temple, •^fter the captivity, were refused, on account of their foreign 
origin, and tfcis gaw ris« to the Inttfer enmity that ever after existed 
between the two races; the Samaritans Jiindered, in every way in 
their power, the rebuilding both of the Teihple and City, and were 
stimulated, by jealous riYalry,^to erect & temple of their own, under tho 
protection of Alexander the Great, while he was besieging Tyre;t they 
appointed as their high priest Manasseh, son of the IsrivelitisU high 
priest Joiada, who had been expelled Jerusalem. | Shechera then 
became the metropolis of the Samaritans^ and was the resort of all the 
apostate Jews. The Temple on Gerizim was destroyed by John 
liyreanus, B.c. 129, after having stood about two hundred years. § The 
enmity and feuds between the two sects increased. Jesus was called a 
Samaritan, in scorn; and the woman of Samaria was surprised at Jesus 
asking her to give him to drink, because the Jews had no dealings with 
the Samaritans.il The greatest hatred is still exhibited at this day 
between the Jews and the small remnant ftf Samaritans at Nablous. 
About two centuries ago there were small communities of Samaritans 
at Cairo, Gaza, Damascus, and Jaffa ; the Bene-Israel of Bombay are 
also considered by some, though erroneously, to be the descendants of 
the Samaritans. All these communities have, however, become 
extinct, with the exception of the ^mall remnant at Nablous. 
Slicchem, called also by theT Jewish common people Sychar, received 
the name of Ncapolis, under Vespasian, as is shown by the inscription, 
“ Flavia, Neapolis,” on some of the coins of that period. Ancient 
Neapolis extended, probably, further along the valley than the present 
town. The people often rose up against their governors, and about 
A.D. 200, Neapolis was deprived by Septimus Severus of its rights as a 
city. They broke out again in a violent rebellion against Justinian; 
after this, the Samaiitans spread widely over the East and West, 
employed as merchants, and money-changers. The town was re- 
peatedly laid waste by the Mohammedans. 

Shechem was a remarkable place in the earliest periods of Jewish 
history. Abraham first came, in the land of Canaan, ** unto the place 

* 2 Kin^s xvii. 29, &c, 

f Joseph. Antiq. 11,7,2. The building of this temple is believed by sbme 
writers to have been earlier than the time of Alexander. 

J Nehem, xiii. 28. 

§ Joseph. Bell. Jud. i. 2, 6. 

11 John iv. 9. 
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of Siohem, unto the plain of Moreh and Jacob, on his return from 
Padan>aram, came to Shalim, a city of Shechem, ♦♦corresponding to 
the village of Salem, east of Nablous. It vras then, Ifeving pitched 
his tent, ho purchased “ the parcel of ground,” still occupied by his 
well and the supposed tomb of Joseph. It was here Dinah wjls carried 
Away by Shechem, son of ^imot, prince ofdhe country,** Jacob sent 
his flocks for pasture in th^e fields when residing at Hebron, and it 
was on a visit paid there that Joseph was sold by his brethren. 
After the passage of the Jordafl, the Israelites were directed to set up 
great stones and build an altar on Mount Ebal. Shechem fell to the 
lot ofrEphraim — but was assigned to the Levites, and made a city of 
refuge. Under the rule of^the Judges, Abimelech treacherously got 
possession of the city, when^Jotham reproved him, by delivering his 
-beautiful parable from Mount Gerizim. All Israel came together at 
Shechem, to make Rehoboam king. It was here the ten tribes rebelled, 
and Jeroboam, for a time, made the city his royal residence, f 
Religious Awakening, and ScriTture Schools at Nablous. 
— W e felt a particular interest in visiting this place on account of its 
being one of the first in the south of Palestine, where the Christian 
inhabitants have, under the instruction of a native Scripture Reader, 
manifested a thirst for Scriptural knowledge, and a desire for a 
lleformed Church. , In the course of last year (1848), about forty of 
the Christian families openly declared their wish to secede from the 
Greek Church, and to found a new Church on scriptural principles. 
But as Bishop Gobat could fteither receive them into his Church, 
nor provide them with an ordained Frot6stant clergyiAan, they have 
remained for the present in their own communion. The Bishop 
purchased, however, a good house, in which a school has been kept, and 
the Bible taught. We found an attendance of about thirty-five boys 
in this school, instructed by an intelligent-looking young native, under 
the superintendence of some of the respectable inhabitants. The 
school was first opened by the native Scripture Reader, Michel, who 
accompanied us from Jerusalem. We were very much pleased with 
our examination of the boys on doctrinal points, as well as witli their 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; some of them appeared to possess 
superior intelligence, and likely to become hereafter good pupils for 
Malta. The prospectus of the College was read with satisfaction by 
some of their parents, and their reluctance to part with their children 
*<Gen. xi!. 6. 

' f 1 Kings xit. 1, 12, 10, 25. Much valuable information respecting the history 
‘^and literature of the Samaritans has been collected in the learned works of the 
Rev. Dr. Robinson, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson, entitled “ Biblical Researches,’* 
and “ Lands of the Bible,” to which the reader is referred for many additional 
interesting details. 
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•will, I doubt not, give way to their earnest desire for their improve- 
ment.* ^ ^ 

Th%se inquiiJinig Christians were, at first, excommunicated and per- 
secuted by their priests ; bnt^the Turkish Governor of the town having 
slmwn hisVlctermination to protect them fr6m interference, either by 
Priest or Mollem, they liave been Ifeft for some time unmolested. 
They propose establishing a girls' school. JVe resided in the house of 
one of the elders, and all those with Vhom we cortferred appeared 
sincere and earnest in their nev religious profession. * 

* The following extract, from a Report of the proceedings of tht Jeruialem 
Mission, contains some interesting details of the Reformation movements at 
Nablous; — 

** Formerly the natives cared not for the Bible^or for Christianity, or for know- 
ledge. Now they willingly receive the Scriptures, and thirst for instruction. Ere 
long Nablous (Sychar) took the lead, and sent a deputation to Jerusalem, to de- 
clare their hxed determination to separate themselves from the communion of the 
Greek, and to begthe Bishop to receive them into the communion of the English 
Church. This request the Bishop refused, and advised them to return home, and 
give themselves to the study of tlie Bible, and to prayer. After the lapse of about 
four months, they returned again, asking f5r ti?c» establishment of a school. 
He directed them to petition the Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem, who twice 
positively refused the prayer of the petitioners. Then the Bishop granted tlieir # 
request, and purchased, at his own expense, premises for*a school, which was 
placed under the superintendence of a member qf the Greek Church, The school 
was opened with twelve scholars, but soon increased and prospered, in spite of an 
excommunication from the Patriarch, and an hisidious effort of that prelate to 
induce the Mohammedan Governor fp destroy the school, and burn the class- 
books, though he knew that the Bible alone was used* in the school. The Bishop 
offered also a large salary to the native teacher of the school to leave it, and take 
charge of a school under his direction; but this was faithfully rejected. It now 
numbers forty scholars, male and female. The progress in scriptural knowledge 
evinced at the first examination, had most important results ; a light from above 
broke in upon them, and the intellectual illumination that they had acquired 
became, by the Divine blessing, the dawning of the * day-star in the heart* to 
many. 

“ The first exafhination of the school at Nablous attracted so much notice, 
that applications immediately poured in for similar institutions from Tiberias, 
Nazareth, Jaffa, Gaza, Ramleh, Bethlehem, Beit Jula, Ram-Allah, Kerac (an 
important fortress^on the cliffb which overhang the eastern shores of the Dead 
Sea), and from Salt, on the eastern side of the Jordan, the Ramoth Gilead of 
Scrimure. From all those localities came the same complaint, * We have been 
brou^t up in utter ignorance ; our priests cannot, or will not, help ;* and the 
expression of the same determination, *We will have our children deli veiled 
from this miserable situation,' and the same request, ^Establish schools 
avhibng us.*” The Protestant congrogation at Nablous now numbers two 
hundred. 
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SAMARIA. 

Samaria, called in Arabic, Sebastiehf and, more commonly, Sehaste, 
is about two hours’ distance from Nab^lotis. Nothing c^n exceed 
the beauty of the scenery through which we passed, for^scvbral miles ; 
the road is broader and more level than is generally' the case in 
Palestine, and was no dpifbt the royal highway to the capital of the 
Kings of Israel. The valleys, are abundantly watered with meander- 
ing streams, flowing down in all directions from the surrounding hUls ; 
such a copious supply of water invariably produces in hot climates the 
most luxuriant vegetation^ and richest verdure. The sides of the 
hills, as well as the valleys, arc highly cultivated, being laid out in 
well-tilled fields, luxuriant '.pasturage, groves and gardens, where the 
fig, olive, orange, aromatic laurel, walnut, almond, medlar, and ofher 
trees, are seen heavily laden with blossoms and fruit. 

Several villages lie embosomed in these beautiful plantations, 
and the country presents a combination of well-cultivated green hills 
and dales, forming the richest and most picturesque landscape. The 
double blessing of Jacob |iad Closes upon the fruitfulness of the land of 
Joseph continues thus to be realized, although in a minor degree, com- 
* pared with ancient times. “ Blessed of the Lord,” said Moses, “ be his 
land, for the precibus things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep 
that coucheth beneath, and for the precious fruits brought forth by 
the sun, and for the precious^things put forth by the moon.” * 

After leaving the valley we ascen^d ^ ome hills, wlvpre the soil was 
too thin for the growth of trees, but was covered in several places with 
the ranunculus, anemone, and lupine, of great size, and of the brightest 
blue and white. On reaching the high ridge we came in sight of the 
Mediterranean, expanding beyond the sandy plain of Sharon, and 
of the insulated hill or mountain on which stood Herod’s imperial city 
of the ten tribes; it is oblong, and rises about eight hundred feet 
on the eastern side of a wide and fertile plain, encompassed by hills of 
a still greater height, so that the prospect is extensive, rich, and varied. 
Tlie city was built on its eastern slope, and the present village stands 
upon a belt about half-way up; the houses are very miserable, although 
constructed partly with fragments of the stone of the ruins; the 
inhabitants have long been notorious for their wild, predatory 
character. 

^ear the village are the remains of a large church of the time of 
the Crusaders, raised, however, on foundations evidently Jewish, as 

* Dent, zxxiii. 13, 14. 
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they consist of very large, bevelled stojies. There is a tradition 
believed by Chris^atis and Moslems, that John the Baptist was both 
exeoifted^and •buried in this church, which is now converted into a 
mosque; but Josephus rplaAes expressly that he was beheaded in the 
Gftsfle o^^Machoerus, on the east of the "Dead Sea. This church is 
the only soli^ancien^ building, now r^mainitig on the site of Samaria ; 
for ascending to the top of the hill, and surveying its sides, nothing is 
seen but large, loose stones, and brokeh columns; sofhe fallen, others 
standing erect, on the surface pf ploughed and well-cultivated fields. 
Thhre is every appearance of the ancient buildings having been 
destroyed, and their materials cast down from the brbw o? the' 
hill, in order to clear the land for cultiihition ; masses of stone are 
thus seen hanging on the steep sides of tjie hill, accidentally stopped 
in the progress of their descent by the rude dykes and terraces 
separating the fields. 

Another circumstance to be noticed is, that the materials of the 
ruins which have been gathered up from the surface of the fields, in 
order to facilitate their tillage, are piled up in large heaps, or used in 
the construction of rude stone fences ; piai^ of these heaps of stone 
, are seen in the plains at the foot of tl\p hill. Those are deeply inter- 
esting facts when compared with the prophecy delivered byMicah,, 
above 2,500 years from the present time — “ I will n’jake Samaria as an 
heap of the field ; and as plantings of a vineyard ; and I will pour 
down the stones thereof into the valley, and I will discover the foun- 
dations thereof.” * How truly wonderfuf has been the literal accom- 
plishment of this prophecy ! * It *is customary when planting vine- 
yards to collect all the stones which are on the ground into heaps. 
By the repeated ploughing and digging of the fields, the foundations 
of the city have actually been exhumed, discovered, and poured 
down, forming a singularly striking contrast with the foundations and 
ruins of Jerusalem, which have remained buried and heaped up in 
mounds and indurated masses, fifty and sixty feet high, on the very 
site of the buildings of the ancient city.f 

Some traces of ruins are seen on the table land at the summit of the 
hill, which may have belonged to the ancient fortress; but on the 
terrace-level, or belt lower down, and along the north-west brow, there 
are the remains of a splendid colonnade, consisting of a double row 
of columns at equal distances, and the width of the colonnade 
measuring fifty feet ; the columns are sixteen feet high, and two fe^t 
diameter at the base ; there are about ninety erect, but without any 
capitals, and many are fallen ; the length of the remaining portion of 
this remarkable colonnade is three thousand feet, but it is not impro- 

f See p. 310. 


♦ Micah I. 6. 
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bablo that it may have enc/rcled the entire hill, and is to be referred 
to the time of Herod the Great. The hill is jvelh planted with the 
fig, olive, and pomegranate; its summit commands a Splendid pano* 
ramie view, both of the Mediterranean and of the valleys and high 
hills of Samaria; these have been at all times beautifuljy wooded 
and richly cultivated, so tSiat th§ ancient inhabitants, rdv.elling in the 
fatness of the land, stood much in need of the warning of Isaiah, 
** Woe to the cfown of pride,^to the drunkards of Ephraim, on tlie 
head df the fat valleys of tfiem that; are overcome with wine.”* 
Samaria was the city where Ahab built his house for Baal, and ruled 
with^wick6d Jezebel, and where Elijah and Elisha so miraculously 
exhibited on many occasioifs the power and truth of God.f 

Samaria was first built l^y Omri, King of Israel, b.c. 925. It was 
the capital of the ten tribes of Israel for two centuries, until they 
were carried away by Shalmaneser, under King Hoshea, about 
B.c. 720. Samaria had been almost continually the seat of idolatry, 
on account of which the inhabitants wore punished by several severe 
famines; it was also the scene of various remarkable miraculous 
deliverances from the S^Tians.J After the dispersion of the ten 
tribes, the city belonged to the,jSamaritans ; it was taken and i*azcd to 
,thc ground by Hyreanus, after a year’s siege, but was built up again 
by Gabinius.§ Augustus bestowed Samaria on Herod the Great, who 
having established there a colony of 6,000 persons, fortified, enlarged, 
and greatly adorned the cit^, and erected in the centre a temple in 
honour of Augustus, which" was celebrated for its dimensions and 
magnificence.il In the third century, it" became an ejhscopal see, and 
continued to enjoy this distinction until the si.xth century, uhon 
falling into the power of the Mohammedans, it was involved, as many 
other places of Palestine, in complete destruction. The bishopric was 
revived while the Crusaders had possession of Palestine, and the title 
continued in the Romish church until the fourteenth century. There 
are a few Greek Christians in the village, and a titular Greek bishop 
of Sebastc resides at Jerusalem.^ 

Road to- Jenin. — ^After traversing for some distance the rich 
plain of Samaria, the road passed near the castle of Sanour^ a strong 
fortress of the middle ages, situated on the top of a steep, rocky hill, 
and in which the independent sheikhs of the country often withstood 
the authority of the Turkish pashas. There is a very large sh-^et of 
water at the head of the plain, called Merj-Ibrnima, the collection 

♦ Isai. xxviii. 1. f 1 Kings xvii. 1. J 2 Kings vi. 24 ; vii. 

§ Joseph. Antiq. 13, 10, 3, and 15, 4. j| Ibid. 15, 7, 3. 

“ Biblical Researches,’* vol. ii. p. 143, where a complete historical notice is 
giy^n. 
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of the early and latter rains. We were rfiow crossing the territory 
allotted ly the Ifftlf-^ribe of Manasseh, and distinctly saw how 
throifgh the fertilizing operation of the abundant springs by which it 
is irrigated, the promised blessing “ upon the crown of the head of 
hhn that was separated from his b|;ethren** had been largely realised. 
An exten8ive.and beatitifid view of the hills df Galilee, including Little 
Hermon, the great plain of Esdraelon, and4hf district of Nazareth, is 
enjoyed from the summit of a high ndge beyond fliis plain. The 
road descends then by a steep and rocky pass into a valley of rich 
olive groves, in the midst of which lies the large and substantial 
Arab village of Qvhaiieh^ or Kubdttyeh. Beyond this rirfge we’pro- 
cceded by a long, narrow, stony dell, dowiTto Jenifiy on the border of 
the plain of Esdraelon. 

• JENIN— PLAIN OF ESDBABLON— GILBOA. 

Jenin, the Ginsea of Josephus, is situated at the entrance of the 
glen opening into the Plain of Esdraelon } it is a small town, with 
stone houses rather well built, and many of them standing in gardens of 
orange and other fruit-trees, surrounded by tliick hedges of prickly pear, 

* with a few fine palm-trees interspersed. There is a fountain in the 
hills above the towm, from which a large stream of w'ater flows through * 
the main street. The population is about 2,000, all Mohammedans, 
except three or four families of Greek Christians’, a handsome 
mosque stands in the centre of the towi^ Jenin, lying on the road 
between Jerusalem and Bamaicus^ is a place of some traffic, and the 
residence of the sheikhs governing the district of Esdraelon. 

The Plain of Esdraelon. — This plain, designated by the natives 
MerJ-Ihn Amir^ is, both physically and historically, one of the 
most remarkable and interesting districts of Palestine j it forms a 
large triangle, about thirty miles in its greatest length, and tw’enty 
miles in breadth j on the east, towards the Valley of the Jordan, it 
sends out three great arms, separated by the hills of Gilboa, Samaria, 
and Little Hermon. On the north, it is bounded by the mountains of 
Nazareth, and Mount Tabor; on the south-west, by the range of hills 
which, extending to the Mediterranean, terminate in Mount Carmel ; 
further south, these hills, rising to a greater elevation, constitute the 
mountains of Samaria, and form the ridge which separates the plain 
or valfey of Esdraelon, from the great plain of Sharon bordering the 
Mediterranean. The plain is almost without villages or trees, and the 
heat we were exposed to for many hours, in crossing it, was most 
intense; although only very partially cultivated, the soil is deep and 
rich, and its fertility prodigious, for the uncultivated tracts are covered 
with a forest of immense thistles, from six to eight feet high, bearing 

F F 2 , • 
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twelve or eighteen rich purple heads, besides thick bushes of the 
Spina Christif and other thorns, intermixed with patches of luxuriant 
grass, and beautiful wild flowers. A great portion oV' the^ larfd has 
thus remained for ages fallow, and labourers ^only are wanted to render 
it again, under God’s blessing, abundantly productive. Tjjls shaikhs 
of Jenin have of late yeaffs emf)loyed two &t three hu&dred yoke of 
oxen, in bringing considerjible tracts into tillage, and they obtain rich 
crops of barley, “wheat, milleV beans, chick-pease, lentils, flax, cotton, 
and seSamum. There is yet, however, ^only one-sixteenth part of this 
fertile plain cultivated. 

Tlie Pldin of Esdraelon is well supplied with water by streams 
running down from the Surrounding hills, which are partly fed by 
natural springs, but more specially by the early and latter rains that 
fall in the spring and autumn. The brooks that flow from Tabor 
and the high grounds on the north, and those from the range of %nlls 
south-west of the plain, meeting in the valley that leads to Mount 
Carmel and the McditeiTanean, constitute some of the principal 
sources of the ancient river Kishon. The quantity of water in the 
Kishon varies, therefore, ^considerably at different times of the year, 
as is the case with all mountaip-torrents : the river often swelling to , 
^ such a size, as to overflow its banks and swamp the surrounding country 
during seasons of iheavy rain, while at other periods the channels of 
its most distant sources are generally dry. 

MO0NTAINS or Gilboa and Je^reel.— -Many of the localities 
surrounding this magnificent plain are invested with the deepest 
interest in the records of sacred hlkofy. The moulitains of Gilboa 
are memorable as the site of the city of J ezrekl, where wicked Ahab 
and Jezebel had a palace, though Samaria was their royal residence ; 
it was at Jozreel that, the King having coveted the vineyard of 
Naboth to enlarge bis own gardens, Jezebel caused Naboth to be 
stoned to death ; for this wicked deed Elijah denounced the awful 
judgments, “ In the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall 
dogs lick thy blood [Ahab’s], even thine .... and the dogs 
shall eat Jezebel by the wall of Jezreel.”* These judgments were 
fulfilled by the massacre ot Jezebel, her son Joram, and of all the 
house of Ahab, by the hand of Jehu.f Jezreel is mentioned also by 
IIosea,t and in the days of Eusebius and Jerome it was called 
Esdraelaj its present name is ^r-m, and it contains only ^bout 
twenty houses, mostly in ruins, and a low, square tower. There is 
a good fountain belo^ the village. Jezreel belonged to the tribe of 
Issachar, and constituted a part of the kingdom of Ishbosheth. 

• l Kings xxi. 19, 23. f 1 Kings xxii. 38 ; 2 Kings !x. and x. 

^ Hosea i. 4 ; ii. 22* 
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At the basis of the northoiii extremity of the mountain a very large 
fountain, ^called issues out of a cavern; it is also named 
Tub^iia, and forms a fine pool, containing fish, out of which a con- 
siderable stream flows dqwn the valley eastward towards the Jordan. 
This* is m^st probably the ancient fountain of Jezreel, where Saul and 
• Jonathan enjJkmped prevkus to their^last Itottle with the Philistines, 
and where Saladin and the Christians pitched their tents at a later 
period. An absurd tradition is related hy William of Tf re, * of its waters 
having furnished a miraculous supply of fish to the w'hole Christian 
army for several days. Tlie Philistines pitched on the opposite hill, 
near 8olam (Shunem). Saul, forsaken of God, was driven by the 
depth of his despair to cross over Little Heimon to Endor, in disguise, 
and consult the “woman with the familiar spirit;” and there he 
“ bowed himself” before the spectre of Samuel, listening to the awful 
woids, “The I^ord hath rent the kingdom out of thine hand, and 
given it to thy neighbour, even to David.” . . “ To-morrow shalt 
thou and thy sons be with me.”t The Israelites were completely 
defeated on the following day, and fled to Mount Gilboa; Saul’s three 
sons w'erc slain ; he killed himself by falling on his sword, and the 
.Philistines, having cut off the head, f^stenea his body to the wall of 
Jioth’Shan.l The scene of these- melancholy events is specially noticed , 
and awfully cursed in David’s most affecting elegy over Saul and 
Jonathan : — “ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places : how 
arc the mighty fallen ! ” “ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no 
dew, neither let there be rain, upon you,* nor fields of offerings : for 
there the shield* of the mighty is\ilely cast aw^ay, the shield of Saul, 
as though he had not been anointed with oil.” 

It is impossible not to bo struck with the present sterility and 
barrenness of the mountains of Gilboa in the midst of so fertile a 
country, as a wonderful fulfilment of this prediction. How different 
must have been their aspect when chosen by Ahab and Jezebel for 
their residence, and the site of a splendid palace and beautiful gardens. 

It was on these mountains, also, that Gideon stood, with the 300 
chosen men of Israel, while “ the Midianites, the Amalekites, and the 
children of the East, who had gathered together and crossed over 
Jordan,” were “pitched in the valley of Jezreel beneath;” and after 
Gideon had gone down unto the host, as commanded by tlie Lord, 
and isard the dream, he surrounded the enemy’s camp with his 300 
men, and they brake their pitchers and held up their lamps and blew 
their ti-umpets, crying, The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon.” . . , 


► WUK Tyr. xxii. 27 ; and “ Biblical Researches,” vol. iii. p. 157. 
t 1 Sam. xxviii. 17, 19. % 1 Sam. xxviii. and xxxi. 
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“ And all the host ran, and cried, and fled,” ^ “ and the Lord 

set every man^s sword against his felTov, even throughout all the 
host.”* ^ ^ 

Between the northern ,pxtremity of G^jlboa and Little Hermon a 
deep valley, about three miles wide, iruns** south-east down to tho 
valley of the Jordan, beypnd whhsh the prospect is b<^n&d by the 
higher mountains of Bazhan and Gilead, Near the conjunction of the 
two valleys stands tho vlll«^e c£ Beisan, the site of ancient Beth-Shan 
and oi its fortified accropolisj Tell-Beisan ; it contains about eighty 
houses, and the inhabitants are very lawless. The ruins of the ancient 
city, arc extensive; it belonged to Manasseh, was populous and 
wealthy, and became the Iri'gest city of the Decapolis, under the name 
of Scythopolis ; it had a celebrated monastery, and was long an 
Lipiscopal See. 

Little Hermon and Siiunem.— Little Uermon is so nameijl in 
order to distinguish it from the Hermon of Scripture, which is one of 
the loftiest ridges of Lebanon; it is ceX^Q^JeheUedrDuhyt in Arabic, and 
received the name of Hermon, probably, from the monks, in the 
primitive ages of Christianity. It is a round hill, of no great height, 
and rather barren, except oii the slopes, and it sinks down to a low 
table-land on the eastern border of the plain of Esdraelon. At the 
‘ western end, ratl^pr high up, and over against Zerin, lies the small, 
miserable village of S6lam, which is the site of ancient Shunem, 
belonging to the tribe of Issachar, and so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. The Philistines encamped there before their battle with Saul. 
It was from thepce Abishag, the .Shunamite, was brought to aged 
David, t And it was there that Elisha multiplied the widow’s oil, and 
there that he often lodged in the chamber, fitted up by the Shunamitish 
woman, whose son he afterwards raised from the dead. % 

Taanach—Megiddo. — The whole extent of the plain of Esdraelon, 
as far west as Carmel, is seen from and the distance measured 

on the map is at least thirty miles in a straight line, but must be 
several miles more, following the usual bendings of a carriage road. 
Elijah must have had supernatural strength given him when he ran 
that distance in full speed Before the chariot of Ahab.§ A little west 
of S6lam is the smaU village of BUM, the site of a fortress in the 
time of the Crusades, and the central point of the battle between the 
French and Turkish armies in 1799, in which Murat obtained a 
(Jocisive victory. There are several villages on the western border of 
the plain; but the only two which are of historical interest are 


* Judges vii. 

X 2 Kings iv. 2, 22. 


f 1 Kings i. a. 

§ 1 Kings xviii. 46. 
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Taanhukt on the site of ancient Tmnach, often mentioned in Scripture * 
in connexion witl^ Megiddo,* and Z^un* the Legio of Eusebius and 
Jerq^Je. *Thi# is, nS doubt, the Megiddo of Scripture, near which 
the Kings of Canaan f wero^o signally defeated by Deborah and Barak, 
lyid* King Josiath was killed in battle with the Egyptians under 
Pharaoh-Neoho.J anient timek Bsdraelon was traversed by excel- 
lent highways, along which Ahab couW ride in his chariot from 
Mount Carmel to Jezreel, and Jehu “ eould drive furiously” § towards 
that city from Jordan; but these high roads have completely dis- 
appeared, and not the trace of a wheel is to be seen, all transport 
being made on the backs of mules and horses. The threatened surses 
.of Moses against idolatry and the breachiof the Sabbath, have been 
literally fulfilled in these once wonderfully productive regions : — “ And 
I will scatter you among the heathen . . . Then shall the land enjoy 
lieifc sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, and ye be in your enemies’ 
land. ... As long as it lieth desolate it shall rest ; because it did not 
rest in your sabbaths, when ye dwelt upon it.”l| 

The magnificent plain of Esdraelon has been so celebratecl for many 
ages as the chosen scene of warfare — the battle-field of nations — that 
it will be interesting to conclude this genefal description of its topo- 
graphy by the following summary of the principal battles fought 
within and near its boundaries. There is scarcely warlike nation in 
the civilized world whose banners have not waved upon tho heights of 
Tabor, Hermon, and Gilboa; and Esdraelon is to be, according to 
prophecy, the theatre of another last terrible conflict, — the battle of 
Armageddon, -•between the • assembled hosts of J^e throe unclean 
spirits and the servants of the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
The signal triumph of Deborah and Barak over the hosts of Sisera, 
tlic miraculous achievement of Gideon, with his 300 followers, in the 
overthrow of the Midiaiiites, the defeat and fall of Saul and J onathan 
on Gilboa, by the Philistmes, have already been noticed. It was in 
the plain near Aphek, that Ahab obtained a victory over Benhadad,^ 
and in the valley of Megiddo that King Josiah was slain by the 
Egyptians.** Many battles were fought in this plain in the times of 
the Komans, especially under Oabinids and Vespasian, and also 
during the Crusades; and near Mount Tabor, Buonaparte obtained 
a signal victory in 1799, over the Turks. ft 

• Joshua xii. 21. f Judges v. 19. 

X 2 Chron. xxxv, 23. § 2 Kings ix. 20. 

|( Levit. xxvi. 33, 34, 35. t I Kings xx. 2(i>-30. 

** 2 Chron. xxxv. 23. ff Burckhardt’s ** Travels in 8yiia," p. 339. 
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NAZARETH. < 

After ascending the acclivity of the hills* on the north border of 
Esdraelon and winding for sorae^time along the brow, (the roatl 
descends into the valley of Nazareth, completely^closed m by hills on 
the west, and forming a^brsin, which has been compared to a cup; 
the white chalk/ hills are rather bare, but the valley is green and 
fertile, "and the town occupies the slope of the western hills. The 
situation of Nazareth i? very sequestered and retired, and, on this 
account, w£s in all ages a favourite place of concealment for worthless 
characters ; hence arose the^^bad reputation of its inhabitants, causing 
the question of the Jews, w;ith reference to Jesus, — ‘‘ Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?'’* Several small villages lie 
scattered over the surrounding hills. 

The houses of the town are in general well built of white lime-stone, 
and have flat-terraced roofs, but without the domes, noticed in the 
south. Tht^most substantial buildings are those of the Latin convent. 
There is one mosque, surroqpded by cypresses. The gardens are 
numerous, well stocked with the olive, fig, and other trees and shrubs, 
^nd hedged round with the prickly pear. The fields on the lower 
slopes of the hills* and in the valley are well cultivated, and the 
inhabitants are in general respectably dressed, so that Nazareth has 
the appearance of being one of the most thriving places in Palestine, 
The population amounts to about 3,000, of whom above 1,000 are of 
the Greek commipion, 350 Greek Xatliolics, 660 fatins (Roman 
Catholics), 260 Maronites, and 600 Mohammedans. 

The monks drive a profitable trade by the exhibition of pretended 
“ holy places,” after the example of their brethren at Jerusalem. The 
following is an enumeration of the principal of the^e ** lying w^onders : ” 
— The Chapel of the Annunciation under the great altar of the church 
of the convent, which consists of several small grottoes, or chambers, 
said to have formed a part of the dwelling of Joseph and Mary; the 
window by which the angel Gabriel entered; and a column placed by 
the Empress Helen on the spot where Mary stood when she heard 
the salutation; the lower part of this column has been broken and 
removed, while the upper fragment adheres to the roof miraculously^ 
as is asserted by the monks; but more marvellous still, they declare/hnt 
the other part of the Virgin's house was taken up by angels at night 
and carried to Loretto, in Italy, where it has been preserved ever 
since, and is held in the highest veneration. I have seen this pre- 
tended cabin, standing in the centre of the magnificent church of 
• John i. 4e>. 
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** Notre Dame de Loretto,” encased with Jhe richest marbles : in the 
interior is shown# statue, in black wood, of the Virgin holding the 
infant JeJhs ilf her arras, said to have been carved by St. Lukej the 
statue is decked out in tl^e fichest and most gaudy silks, embroidered 
wth gold|| and studded with valuable jewels. Besides this celebrated 
idol, there wfis a^o ibun4} it is said; in the cabin, a small earthen 
basin, asserted to have been the porringg: out of which the infant 
Jesus was fed; and, moreover, a poftton of the tVue cross. The 
votive offerings presented to this splen^d shrine by wealthy devotees 
frofn all parts of Christendom constituted at one period an immense 
treasure, which was mostly carried off by the French, Vhen*they 
invaded Italy under the command of Buozlhparte. 

Other dark grottoes are shown near tlie^ church at Nazareth, ae the 
habitation of Elizabeth and Zacharias, the parents of John the Baptist, 
and«the workshop of Joseph, the carpenter; there is also, at some dis- 
tance from the convent, a large tabular portion of rock, represented to 
have been the table upon which our Saviour ate with his disciples. A 
building is, pointed out as being the synagogue where Jesus taught, 
and a ledge of rock, over the town, as tlje place from whence the 
.angry Jews attempted to throw him dpwn, and called by the monks 
“ the Mount of Precipitation*” The identity of this spot is com-, 
pletely disproved by the language of Scripture, » for it is written, 

They rose up and thrust him out of the city, and led him to the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they might cast 
him down headlong.”* There are precipitous ledges on the brow of 
the hill outside* of the town*imihediateIy above the church of the 
Maronites, which most exactly correspond with the above description. 

The views from the top of this hill are extensive and varied. In 
the valley, a short distance from the town, there is a beautiful fountain, 
called after the Virgin Mary, because it is supposed, with great pro- 
bability, that Mary and Jesus were in the habit of frequenting it to 
procure water. The women of the town assemble there early in the 
morning in great numbers to fetch water in large and heavy earthen 
pitchers, which they carry upon their heads, without holding them, 
and proceed along the road with remarkable ease and gracefulness. 
The women, generally, have handsome features, and fine, well-propor- 
tioned figures; they are dressed in the picturesque costume of the 
naiiq^rv. wearing silver anklets, t a great many gold rings, mounted 
with jewels, upon the fingers, and chains round the neck ; their 
head-dress consists, like that of the women of Bethlehem, of 

* Luke iv, 29. 

f The tinkling ornaments of their feet** (Isa. iii. 18.) 
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frontlets of gold and silver coins, plaited ^ong the hair, with 
the ends of the plaits hanging dqwn upon th^r shoulders* A 
few of the women in Galilee, as well as at Efebrqn, <WeaiP the ( nose 
jewel of Isaiab. ^ 

It was with no ordinary feelings of interest and reverence that we 
gazed upon the country of Joseph and^Mary, where the angel 
Gabriel delivered to the youthful Virgin the Divine message, " Hail, 
thou, that art highly favouredf the Lord is with thee;”* where our 
blessed* Saviour, being the Brightness of Jehovah*s gloiy, and express 
image of his person, took upon him the form of a servant, and pa^ed 
thirty years of his life in humble obscurity and entire subjection to the 
authority of hU parents, offering, by his conduct in the various rela- 
tions of life, the most perfect model of wisdom and holiness*+ These 
hills and valleys must have been the familiar haunts of his youth, and 
in then vicinity were his first miracles performed. 

Religious Awakening in NAZAKETii.-^Deputations from some 
of the Christian inhabitants of Nazareth had waited upon the Bishop 
while we were at Jerusalem, soliciting to be admitted into the Pro- 
testant Church, and we had been requested by our Right Reverend 
friend, to investigate thd object^ and ascertain the religious views of 
^ these petitioners, as there was, apparently, a conflict of interests 
between them. We had a long and very important conference with 
about fifteen of the respectable inhabitants in the house of the chief 
physician, an aged and benevolent-looking man. The natives w'cre 
seated upon cushions and iimall carpets round the room. They all 
appeared most anxious for the establishment of a gcR)d Bible school, 
and desirous, also, of seceding from their Church, the Greek Catholic. 
One of them, son-in-law of the physician,^ and for many years drago- 
man to the Latin convent, is a very clover and well-informed man, 
and a good linguist ; having become convinced of the ciTors of 
Popery, he has separated from the Latins, and given up his office ; 
he offered to begin the school himself, in a large room in his own 
house, a plan which promises well, and has been recommended to the 
Bishop. The immediate expense will, therefore, be small, but a well- 
trained teacher must ultimately be provided. The Prospectus of the 
College was read aloud by the dragoman, whose liame is Georgio, and 
the meeting were so -greatly pleased, that we may, in the course of 
time, expect pupils from Nazareth. The Arabic trac|», psaltcrtV, 
l^ibles, that we had brought, were eagerly accepted, and we could have 
disposed of many more. During the two days we were at Nazareth, 
manjr of the inhabitants came at night to Michel, our native 
* Luke i. 28. f Luke ii. ^2. 
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Scripture Header, ♦ expreasing tbeir urgent wish to become Pro- 
testant*} and he^as engaged, the greater part of each night, in con- 
veraatioi^witif inquirers on the subject of religion. The advice given , 
them was, to remain, for, the present, in their Church, and to read the 
Bibles tl^ey would receive, until they had obtained a better knowledge 
of the difP^ences JbetinsBen the rdligious system which they had 
hitherto professed, and that taught by .the Word of God. The 
manifestation of a desire for Scriptural ligfit and knowledge in this 
dark place, is a cause of much rejoicidg, hallowed and endeaftd, as it 
is ’to the heart of every true believer. f 
An Arab Dinner, and Oriental Cookery. — Accofding to the 
Oriental laws of hospitality, our host, the old physician, had pre- 
pared a feast for us, which was served after our conference had 
lasted two hours. A small, low table was placed before us, on which 
those was a tray, covered with several very small dishes of meat, rice, and 
vegetables, highly seasoned, and variously dressed ; one favourite 
dish, called pilau, consists of boiled rice and meat } they use in their 
cookery, besides salt and spices, verjuice, lemon-juice, pomegranate, 
saffron, mint, and other aromatic herbs, ^onipns, and garlic ; their sauces 
are rich, being prepared with a great^deal of fat, oil, or butter. The 
savoury venison desired by Isaac, was probably dressed after thi^ 
manner.J Some of their dishes are, however, sweet ; a lamb or kid ' 
is sometimes stuffed with rice, almonds, raisins, pistaches, &c. ; they 
have a great liking for cakes prepared with honey, and largely indulge 
in the use of all sorts of rich preserves aftd confectionary. 

Knives and •forks had b6en**specially procured for our use, the 
natives feeding themselves, and sometimes one anotlicr, with the 
fingers of the right hand ; the guests who partook of the dinner, came 
near the table in succession, helping themselves, and then returning to 

* Michel had accompanied us from Jerusalem. 

f The following is an interesting account of the progress of this Reformation 
movement since our visit — it is extracted from a speech of Bishop Gobat, when 
in England, in 1852: — **At Nazareth, where a Scripture Reader was sent in 
1848, some individuals began to read and search the Scriptures, and the desire 
to do so spread, but many Bibles were taken av^ay by the priests, especially of 
the Roman Church, the people were excommunicated, and then all were excom- 
municated who dwelt with them, and ultimately the Turkish Governor was 
bribed to cast them into prison, from which they could not be released except by 
]!>a9d»g a heavy fine, sometimes more than the value of all they possessed. 
When the firman of the Sultan was made known they determined to claim i4ie 
protection which would be afforded them when registered as Protestants, and they 
had since asked, aa Protestants, fur a teacher and minister of the Gospel. Last 
year the Church Missionary Society sent a pastor among them, and he hoped 
much good would result.*' ^ 

X Gen. xxvii. 4. ♦ 
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their places ; but they usuaUy sit round the tables. We were pressed 
with overwhelming kindness by our host, to p^ptake of every dish ; 
e the courses were quickly removed, and replaced by a^sucfessiosa of 
other rayouts and dolmas,' generally very^ rich, and, not altogether 
agreeable to the palate of a European. To comply with ihe unr^ 
mitting intreaties of our 'host, hnd do justice to his feast, became 
at last a formidable task, r especially under the exhausting summer 
heat of Palestine.* ‘ * 

Wc IVere reminded by what we witnessed on this occasion, of 
several customs noticed in Scripture. The fact of the beloved apostle 
John^ leaning his head after supper upon his Saviour’s bosom,* was 
easily understood, on seeing the guests half-reclining by the side of 
each other on the floor ; — thfir helping themselves, and one another, 
with their fingers, and soaking pieces of bread in the sauces of the 
dishes, explained the circumstance of the sop given by Jesus to Judas.f 
ft is also customary for the master of the feast to invite guests to dip 
their hand in some favourite dish with himself, which accounts for 
|an other version of the same occurrence given by Matthew.]. The 
attendants stood near in si^enqe, but watching so intently their master 
and his guests, as to anticipate almost instinctively their wants, wliich 
illustrated the Scripture, ** as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of 
their masters . . . . "so our eyes wait upon the Lord'our God, until that 
;he have mercy upon us.” § Servants always leave their shoes off at 
jthe door, as a mark of respect. Bells ai*e not used in the houses of the 
I East, but the servants are summoned by a call, accompanied with a 
jsharp clapping of hands. '* ‘ * 

Several persons during the meal came in unnoticed, and sat on the 
. cushions round the room, talking with the host, and those at table, 
j without anything being offered to them j thus it was at Simon’s house, 

I at Bethany, when Mary came and anointed the feet of Jesus, while 
he sat at supper ;|| and also on the occasion of the penitent woman wash- 
ing his feet with her tears, when at supper in the house of the Pharisee.^f 
We likewise observed a number of poor people standing and sitting 
about the door, in the expectation of receiving charity, which reminded 
us of Lazarus lying at the rich man’s gate.** It is usual at the close of 
meals, for basins to be brought, into which water, often scented, is 
poured by the servants over the hands of the guests, which are then 
wiped with a towel of fine linen, sometimes richly embroidered 
cistom is mentioned with reference to Elisha, when emplbyed as 
Elijah’s 8ervant.tt 

• John xiii. 23. f John xiii. 26. ] Matt, xxvl, 23. 

§ Psalm cxxiii. 2. {{ John xii, 1—3. f Luke \ ii. 37, 

♦* Luke xvi. 20. ft 2 Kings ill. 11. 
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Sites of Ancient Towns.— J n the viciBity of Nazareth, there are a 
few villages whicli cag be identified with the sites of ancient places. In 
a valley, \alf%n-hour^s ride from Nazareth, the village of Yafa is the i 
Japhia of IScriptnre, on .the border of ZabUlon, and supposed to have 
been thd^residence of Zebedee, an^ his sons James and Jehn. It was 
fortified by.^Tosephtis, and stormed land s&oked with great slaughter 
by Trajan and Titus. Semunieh^ on a hill,#n<jrth-west, is the Simon lAs 
of Josephus. JeMta, south-west frbm Yafa, is Ihe Gabatha of 
Eusebius and Jerome.* , * 


. country of ZABULON. 

The district of country lying between Nazareth and the Mediter- 
ranean, consists of a succession of undulating hills, rising some- 
times to a considerable height, with intervening dales, and one large 
plain stretching north and east ; the land is generally fertile, but only 
partially cultivated, and the hills are covered wuth wood and pasture ; 
tobacco and cotton are much grown, and in some places also the 
sugar-cane j and there arc fine large plantations of olives. The chief 
part of this district was the portion of ^ZelJiflun, bordering on that of 
Asher. The road to Acre passes thfough the village of ^efr-kenna, 
long supposed to be the Cana of Galilee, where ,our Saviour's first 
miracle at the marri^e feast was performed. But it has been satis- 
factorily shown by Dr. Robinson, that the site of this Cana was a 
ruined village, three miles north of Nazareth, called KanuHil-JeliL 
The former village W'as the Kan^ of Joshua.t 

The next village is Sephourieh, the ancient Sepphoris, or Zippor, 
which signifies Bird ; so named, because it is perched on the top of a 
hill. Sepphoris was the largest city in Galilee, and once called Dio 
Ctesarca j it was deemed impregnable, and was one of the five 
Sanhedrim, or Judicatures of Palestine, the others being Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Gadara, and Amathus. The rich plain of Zabulon commences 
at Sepphoris, and extends to the entrance of the pass of Abilene, or 
fertile valley of Zabulon, which connects the plain of Kenna with that 
of Acre, and along which is found one of the best roads in Palestine. 
On the acclivity of a hill, at the termination of the valley, stands the 
town of Abilene, which no doubt occupies the site of ancient Zabulon, 
on the border of Asher. There are numerous traces of ancient build- 
mgSf These wooded hills abound with gazelles, and arc also tlip 
abode of leopards, wolves, jackals, and wild boars4 

♦ “ Biblical Researches,” vol. iii. p. 200. f Josh. xix. 28. 

J The Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, and the Rev. J. C. Reiclmrdt, visited last year 
two villages in the country between Safet and Acre, inhabited by Jewish agri- 
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MOUNT Tabor, 


Mount Tabor, — Tlie distonce from Nazareth is about two hours* 
journey; after leaving the valley, the country bc^omfes hilly end fnore 
wooded- There are large plantations of oak, not the Balut or Evergl^en, 
as in Judea, but the comtnoit oak } the tree^ stand at regular distances, 
intermixed with a few carobs, piftacias, thorns, and other shrubs. 
The fields are clothed witli the richest turf alid b&utiful wild fiowers, 
the cyclamen, anemone, asifiiodel, large variegated iris, &c., springing 
up in great luxuriance. Taboij^ rises about a thousand feet above the 
Plain of Esdraelon, on its northern border,- separated from Little 
Hermon by an arm of the plain, and connected by a low ridge with 
the hills of Nazareth; its sides are covered with trees, chiefly o^k, 
shrubs, and various kinds brushwood ; the top, which is elliptical, 
is a mile in circumference;** at the south-east angle, which is the 
highest and rocky, arc the ruins of a fortress, some parts of which, 
containing large bevelled stones, are very ancient, while others^lare 
evidently Saracenic, and of a later date; the pointed arch of a 
Saracenic gateway is still standing, called the Gate of the Wind; 
there are traces of a wall all round the summit, which in some places 
is tilled, and in others produceo pasturage. 

The view from the summit ‘of a mountain standing in such an 
isolated situation, and in the centre of a highly picturesque and 
interesting country, is extensive, varied, and truly magnificent. To 

cultural peasants, who are supposed to be descendants of the Jews, who occupied 
the land before the destruction«^of Jerusalem. The following extract from 
their account of these villages will be react.with interest ; — 

** On the Monday we set out (from Safet) for the village Bakee&h, with a guide 
on horseback, who was to conduct us there by a longer but more practicable 
road, which itself proved sufficiently difficult. In the afternoon we arrived, during 
a heavy shower of rain, and were happy to find shelter in a new-built upper 
room, belonging to the Druse Sheik of the village. 

Several young Jews distinguishable from the other peasant youths only by 
their (the way in which they wear their hair), soon made their appearance. 
Of these we made inquiries about the number and occupations of the Jews 
here, and were happy to find them genuine peasant^, 

“ The information we gathered from them was peculiarly interesting, as show- 
ing, not only that they are real agriculturists (or genuine peasants), and actual 
freehold proprietors of the fields they cultivate, but also that their ancestors 
have been such before, and at the dispersion by the Romans, and continued 
such in those parts ever since, up to this present time. This their traditionary 
bdief is frliy confirmed by their speaking no other language (besidef’^iiie 
Hebrew) except the Arabic, as spoken in that part of the country, and by their 
Druse neighbours; as well as by their being still in possession of their ancestral 
vineyards and fields. . 

Their number (about forty families) is perhaps too inconsiderable for an 
actual station there; but it will form a most important appendage to that at 
Safet, and a highly interesting object of occasional visits from Jerusalem/* 
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the north and north>aast, Mount Hermon^ tlio loftiest summit of the* 
Anti-Leb^on, mtjesjjcally rears its head, hoary witii unmelted 
snoT^j — it is railed in Arab Jehel-eih^Shiekh^ ‘*the Xing of Moim- • 
tains )** beneath Hermon, an€ further west,^fe seen the lower southern 
r(fDts of Xiobanon, on one of which stands S&fed, as “ a city set upon a 
hill, wliich cannot bfe hid ” To east appears the deep valley 
of the Jordan, with a portion of the Lake of .Tiberias; beyond which 
are seen, the high table-lands of the countries of Jaul&n and Haurfin ; 
and, further south, the higher mountains of Basban and tlilead, 
clo^lied with luxuriant pasture. The prospect south is bounded 
by the mountains of Gilboa and Little Hermon, while the western view 
extends to Mount Carmel and the MediTerranean. The landscape 
spreading more immediately round the mountain presents the rich 
Plain of Gennesareth, with the heights of Hattin on the north, and a 
splctidid view of the Plain of Esdraelon stretching far out to the 
south and west, and beautifully carpeted with tlic variegated colours 
of its immense fields of thistles, wild flowers, and herbage. On the 
northern slope of Little Hermon (or Duhy) is seen the small village 
of Duhrjf just below the sumtnit; lower di^m is the little hamlet of 
•Nein, the ancient Nain, where Jesua dried the tears of the poor 
widow by raising her son from the dead ; * and nearer the foot of 
the mountain, to the east, lies the village of celebrated by 

Saul’s visit to the sorceress j another small place, called Kefr-Must^ is 
probably the Meroz cursed in the song of Deborah and Barak. The 
beauty of Tabor has often called (brtb the effusions of poetic imagery, 
and such splendul views as those obtained from its summit are admi- 
rably adapted to the idea of investing the objects of the material 
creation with the gift of language, and figuratively causing them to 
give strong utterance to emotions of pleasure or pain. The inspired 
Psalmist thus exclaims, The north and the. south, thou hast created 
them ; Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name ; ” -f Tabor 
representing the south of Palestine, and Hermon the north. Again, 
in Psalm) cxlviii., “ Mountains, and all hills ; fruitful trees, and all 
cedars; beasts, and all cattle ; creeping things, and flying fowl .... 
let them praise the name of the Lord, for his name alone is excellent.” 
The same imagery is used by Jeremiah in his denunciation of judg- 
ments against wicked Xing Jehoiakim: **Go up to Lebanon and 
ci%i^d lift up thy voice in Basban, and cry from Abarim (Moab), 
for all thy lovers are destroyed. ’'J The wailings are, in this beautifu^ . 
metaphor, echoed by the mountaiiw all round the land, from Lebanon 
to Basban, from Basban to Moab, and from Moab to Jerusalem. 

* Lukevii. 11. ' t Py. Ixxxix. 12. 

X Jer. xxii, 20. The word ** passages 'Mn our version is p Abarim in the 
original. • 
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HISTORY OF MOUNT TABOR. 


Tabor is mentioned in th^ Old Testament as a hill on the border of 
Issachar and Zabulon. There Deborah and^Bacak assembled the 
10,000 Israelites to oppose the invasion of Sisera with ms mighty 
host, and 900 chariots of iron, and ** when Deborah said urfto him 
[Barak], Up, for this is the daymen which the Lord bathe 'deliver(?d 
Sisera into thy hand,” the^ Israelites descending '^from Tabor attacked 
and discomfited the hcj^tcof Sisera, “from Endor to Taanach and 
Megiddo, where" the Kishon swept them away.” ♦ There is a small 
village^ at the foot of the mountain, called Behurieh ; the same, no 
doubt, as the Daberath of the Old Testament. There was also a town 
named Tabor, probably upon the mountain, f In the New Testament 
Tabor is not mentioned. The belief that this mountain was the scene 
of our Saviour’s transfiguration, rests only on a tradition dating from 
the fourth century ; a careful investigation of the grounds on which 
this report is founded, made within the last few years by Dr. Robhison 
and other travellers, clearly establishes the fact that Tabor cannot have 
been the scene of this glorious event j the following is a summary of 
the evidence in support of ^his conclusion. 

“ From the days of pj‘horah and Barak to those of Vespasian, 
Mount Tabor was a place of arjns, whence hosts poured forth in time 
of war, and* a garrison was maintained even in peace. A city was on 
the summit, called by Polybius, Atabyrion, w'hich was besieged and 
taken by Antiochus the Great, 218 b.c. It is called by Josephus, 
Itabyrion ; and he speaks of a victory gained there over the Jews by 
the Romans, under the Pro-consul Gfibinius, B.c. 50 or 53. And, later, 
when Josephus himself held the country of Galilee against the forces 
of Vespasian, he built new works, and inclosed the city with a wall. 
Thus we find that a fortified town w^as upon it, and on the summit 
as the remains now in existence and the natural shape of the hill 
sufficiently attest, for rnone than 280 years ; that is, for at least 220 
years before the birth of Christ, and for at least 60 after, the latter . 
period including that at which Jesus took his disciples * to a high 
mountain apart, and there was transfigured before them.’ ” X 

At the time of his tran^guration, Jesus was residing with his 
disciples at Coesarea Philippi (Banias) close to Hermon, or in the 
neighbouring villages. It is narrated that “when they came down 
the hill, much people met him.”§ The mount of transfiguration 
should therefore rather be sought for in that neighbourhood. S^w,.l 
^lonasteries had been erected on Tabor, but were destroyed by the 
Mohammedans after the final defeat of the Crusaders. 

* Judges iv. 12 — 15 j v, 19 — 21, and Ps. Ixxxiii. 9, 10. f 1 Chron. vl. 77. 

X “ Lands Classical and Sacred, “ vol. ii., p. IS^^. { Luke ix. 37. 
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The fertile plains of Galilee and Hattm, which are traversed between 
Tabor and Tiberias, are but partially cultivated ; being thickly covered 
with the immense thistles already described, and wliich are called 
7\'hohi from their blue and violet heads resembling small artichokes ; 
a profusion of beautiful wild flowers are profusely scattered over 
the fields. The great caravan road from Jigypt to Damascus crosses 
the plain, and there arc the ruins of two khans, formerly well fortified 
for the protection, no doubt, of the caravans from the Bedouin Arabs. 
At the khan, culled El Tujjdry a fair is held every Monday, where the 
wandering Arabs purchase commodities from the resident population. 
The large village of Luhieh lies near the road, and another village, 
called Kafr-Kenna (Infidel Cana, because inhabited by Christians), 
erroneously supposed to be the Cana of Scripture, is seen at a 
distance. 

JitwriN, — Rather more than half-way to Tiberias, and a few miles 
to the left, the GeheheUIIattein rises, a detached hill of no great « 
' height, around which the last great battle of the second crusade was 
fought in 1 187 r fit eac^ extremity of the summit of the hill a rocky 
point rises, up, ,g^ngtbi;jridge the ajjpearanco of a saddle, and called 
,“the Horns of Hattin.” A few ruins are found on the eastern hprn. 
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PLAINS OF GALILEE AND HATTIN. 


The country descends coijsidcrably from Hottin towards Tiberias, and 
tlte small village of Hattin lies at the foot of the (hill, north. Guy de 
Lusignan, the last Christian king who reigned^ at Jerhsale^, was com- 
pletely defeated by Saladiu in this fatal battle, and after a most 
frightful slaughter of the Christians, he was made prl,4oner, ■^’"ith ' 
almost all the flower of his 'chivalry who 8ur\dved. ‘^.The Crusaders 
were encamped in secure positions at Sefurieh, and tlieir defeat was 
occasioned by the King listening to the advice of the Grandmaster of 
the Templars, to march for tfie delive|;ance of Tiberias, whic^^^d been 
taken by Saladin, instead of remaining and intrenching theips^ves in 
their advantageous positions, as had been strongly reconmiencifedjby the 
barons assembled in a council of W'ar. Saladin treated hijl^ prisoners 
witli respect and kindness, with one exception only. > Kajmold of 
Chatillon, lord of Kerack, had recklessly broken the truce previously 
made with Saladin, and had plundered a caravan of ’"tneisehants 
passing from Damascus to Arabia ; the Sultan, who had swpm to put 
him to death if he fell into his hands, now executed his purpose ; 
after reproaching him in the presence of the King and other. prisoners, 
for his insolence and cruelty, he invited him to embrace tho doctrines 
of the Prophet, whicli llaynold refusing to do, Saladin drew his 
scimitar, and cut him down with a single blow. The following is a 
summary of the< leading events by which the wars of the Crusaders , 
were brought to an end, after this great defeat : — 

“The nominal sovereignty ^f Jerusalem was borne successively by Amaury, 
brother of Guy of Lusignan, and afterwards by Conrad Count of Tyre, by 
whom it descended in the female line i'o Jean de Brienne, afterwards King of 
Naples, to whose son-in-law, the Emperor Frederick, and his issue, it was con- 
firmed in fief by the Pope. But the battle of Hattein opened the gates of 
Jerusalem to Saladin, from whose hands it never fell. Nor did 'the Christian 
forces ever from that time hold a permanent footing in any part of Palestine, 
except Tyre, and Sidon, and Kaifia, and Ptolemais. Ptolemais, named by the 
Crusaders St. Jean d’Acre, was the first place re-taken. It fell before the arms 
^f our Richard Cojur-de-Lion, after a siege of two years, a.d. 1182, who main- 
tained it and contested a few other of the cities of the sea-coast, during the 
brilliant but unsuccessful third crusade. Deserted by his colleague, Philip 
Augustus, and left alone with his English to support the hotiour of the red-c»oss 
standard against the whole power of the East, Richard concluded a treaty with 
Saladin, securing thenceforth the inviolability of the Holy Sepulchre, the tenure 
of the monasteries of Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Carmel, and safe- 
conduct to Christian pilgrims to the holy places. ,This treaty generom^^^avon- 
,, eluded by Saladin in an interview with his gallant enemy, whose prowess had 
won his esteem, has ever since been faithfully mainta^cd by the Moslems ; 4 
■ maintained notwithstanding the rash and fruitless entergjsfs tl.at afierwardjJ 
took place— the total failure of the expedition of France, in 1249*.^ 

—and the ill-concerted, though gallant rally of some of the^ristian' princes ir5? 
1270^n which our Edward the First took the field during ^ |fetime of his fatli^r,^ 
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and re^captured Acre, which however was afoiin and finally lost ten years 
after, in the war callgl the eighth and last crusade.'* * 

• y ^ ♦ 

Tile slope of Hattin has long been held to be. the place where 
out Saviour delivered the* admirable Stitmon on the Mount, the 
ntultitudes standing in the plain ipimediately below, and it has con- 
sequently been call^ “ Ifee Mount bf B^titudes j ’* the locality is 
better adapted to such an object than any ^tber in the vicinity, and 
the tradition may probably be correct. * 

Tiberias. — ^The descent to Tiberias is very steep f the first fRll view 
of the lake and town, so often hallowed by our Saviour’s presence and 
by the performance of many of his most wonderful miracles, cifnnot 
fail to be deeply interesting. The lake %lled Gennesareth — Sea of 
Galilee — Sea of Tiberias, ‘is a beautiful sheet of clear water in a 
depressed basin, about fifteen miles long, and six inilcs broad ; but the 
scentiry of its banks is rather bare, and by no means picturesque, the 
high table-lands, especially on the eastern shore*, which was the 
country of the Gadarenes, rising very abruptly like a wall, broken only 
by a few deep ravines, the beds of mountain torrents ; the surrounding 
hills arc of limestone, and present alj tl^^ appearances of frequent 
• volcanic action, many pieces of blac]^ basaltic rock, and scoriie of 
j)umice stone being found lying about the shores, and the walls of the, 
town being built of black basalt stone. The towrt stretches above a 
mile along the shore, in the form of a parallelogram ; it offers •a most 
wretched and ruinous appearance, having been but very partially 
restored since its frightful overthrow by the great earthquake of 1837. 
It was formerly well fortified with*high, thick walls, flanked Jby towers; 
several of these were completely thrown down on that occasion, and 
the castle, which was very strong, likewise greatly suffered. It is 
stated, that in the first shock of the earthquake, which lasted five 
minutes, eight hundred people perished. The streets are narrow, 
irregular, and filthy. The population is reckoned at 2,000, one-half 
only of the number reported by travellers in 1822 ; about 800 are 
Jews, and the remainder mostly Mohammedans, there being very few 
Christians. There is but one small Roman Catholic church, dedicated 
to St. Peter, and said to be built upon the place on the shore where 
the miraculous draught of fishes was landed, and where our Lord 
delivered his last charge to Peter.t The Christians of the Greek 
V' rcch are very poor, and have only one priest. He is an aged, 
simple-minded man, who appeared to us to have correct views of t^o 
Gospel, and not to be devoid of piety ; he agreed most readily to our 
proposal to establish a Bible-school, and to superintend the teaching 

* ** Lands Classical and Sacred,” voU ii. p. 139. • f John xxi. 

G G 2 
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THE CEWS. 


himself with the help of a j^oung assistant; the expense will be small. 
He was much gratified with our gift of a Bible^* 

We visited several of the Jews* synagogues, schools, and retiding 
rooms. The Jews ocd^J one separate '*part of the town, and are 
principally of Italian, Polish, and (German origin. Tiberias'ris one bf 
the four holy cities, the others bfeing Jerusalem, Hebron, ^and Sichem. 
A residence at Tiberias^ is* highly valued, because, first, they expect 
Messiah to appear on the border of the lake, a belief founded on 
Isaiah Yx. 1,2; and, secondly, on account of the former celebrity of 
the town for the study of Hebrew learning. About the middle of the 
second century the Sanhedrim (national council) having been estab- 
lished at Tiberias, whereat continued for several ages, the most 
esteemed Habbis taught in ^ho synagogues-, and a school was founded 
for the study of their law and language. It was -here Rabbi Judah 
collected the great body of Jewish traditional law, known a^‘ the 
Mishnah. It was in this school, likewise, that subsequently were 
composed the commentary on the Mishnah, called Gemara or Jeru- 
salem J'almudf and the Masorahf a groat critical collection intended to 
preserve the purity of tli^e Hebrew text of the Old Testament.f The 
Jews of Tiberias are consequently very fanatical ; their whole life 
t seems nearly spent in religious exercises, in the study of the Talmud, 
and in the practicTe of controversy. All the boys, from the earliest 
age ar# diligently trained up in controversial learning in schools con- 
ducted by Rabbis, and some of them, at the age of 14 or 15, are con- 
sidered erudite controversialists. Very few are engaged in secular 
occupations, this being considered degra'^ding to the character of holy 
men. They belong to the two classes of Sephardim and Aslikenazim 
Jews; the latter arc principally Germans, and subdivided into the 
Peroshim or Pharisees, and Khasidim or Puritans; which last are the 
most numerous. The Germans wear black broad-brimmed hats, and 
the Russians and Poles large fur caps and black gowns; many of 
them appear very old and .poor ; the women are better dressed, 
generally in white, and some of them may be observed studying 
folios of the Talmud ; a very uncommon sight, however, as they can 
seldom read. We found them in the synagogues, clothed in their 
robes, with the zezitht or fringes, and wearing over the forehead the 
phylacteries, or Tephelm^X The intense and vehement excitement 

♦ The school was established and carried on by this worthy man until 
.lOcently ordered to close It by the Bishop, who asserted that no school was 
wanted. 

I Some interesting accounts of this Hebrew school are given in the Lands of 
the Bible,’* vol. ii. p. 230. 

X The phylacteries are strips of parchment on which are written such texts as 
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exhibited in their devotional exercises, •was a scene never to be 
forgotten%it r^mifidec^ us of the frantic performances of the Moham- 
medan dervishes we had witnessed at Cairo, and we cannot give * 
a^more faithful descriptioA ot it than in the'words of the " Narrative of 
a Mission*to the Jews.” • ^ 

‘‘ Several Very veenrafte men were seated all round ; more than 
half of the worshippers had beards vefgi«g to pure white, and 
grey hair flowing on their shoulders.. It was indeed a new scene 
to •us. In reading their prayers, nothing could exccecl their 
vehemency. They read with all their might ; then cried, aloud^ like 
Baal’s prophets on Mount Carmel: from time to time, the 

tremulous voice of some aged Jew rose above all the rest in earnest- 
ness. The service was perfonned evidenliy as a work of special merit. 
Onej)ld man often stretched out his hand as he called on the Lord, 
and clenched his trembling fist in impassioned supplication. Some 
clapped their hands, others clasped both hands together, and wrung 
them as in an agony of distress, till they should obtain tlieir request. 

A few beat upon their breasts. One man, trembling with age, seemed 
to lix on the v ord * Adonai,^' and rcpfeatdflt it with every variety of 
* intonation, till he exhausted his voic(^ All of them, old and young, 
moved tlie body backward and forward, rocking to and fro, and* 
bending toward the ground. This, indeed, is an important ])art of 
worship in the estimation of strict Talmudists, because David says, 

* All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto thee ? ^ • When all 
was over, one )iOung man reyiawicd behind, prolonging his devotions, 
in great excitement. We at first thought that he was deranged, and 
was caricaturing the rest, but w^ere assured that, on the contrary, he 
was a peculiarly devout man. Sometimes he struck the wall, and 
sometimes stamped with his feet,* often he bent his whole body to 
the ground, crying aloud, * Adonai, is not Israel thy people ? ’ in a 
reproachful tone, as if angry that God did not immediately answer. 
The whole service seemed embodying to the life the description given 
by Isaiah, ‘ Wlierefore have we fasted, say they, and thou se^st not P 
wherefore have we afflicted our souls, and thou takest no knowledge ?’ 

‘ Ye shall not fast as yc do this day, to make your voice to be heard 
on high.’ t We never felt more deeply affected at the sight of Israel. 

^ was the saddest and most solemn view of them that we had yet 
obfeined. Sincere, anxious, devout Jews, ‘going about to establish 
their own righteousness.’ None seemed happy; even when all wdrJ . 
in Deut. vi. 4—9, inclosed in a small leather box, and fixed by straps between • 
the eyes, or on the left arm near the heart. The expressions in Exod. xiii. 10, 
which are only figurative, have been literally interpreted by the Jews. 

* Psalm XXXV. 10. f Isaiah Iviii. 3, 4, 
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over, none bore the eheerffil look of men who had ^ound to believe 
that their prayers had been accepted. Many^hai tho \eCy lo<;k of 
misery, and almost of despair.” * ^ 

How truly may it be said of these unhappy Israelites, ** the vail jis 
still upon their heart.” It t6' be noticed, ,as in tke case of the 
wildly fanatic Moslems, that when the services of the synagogue are 
over, they suddenly paSss from a state of apparently high frantic 
excitenjent, expressive of intense sorrow and despair, to one of perfect 
calmness, composure and indifference, walking slowly home, according 
to I^abbinical rule, in order to mark their reluctance to leave the 
house of God. This proves-diow completely the most j^rvent and self- 
denying bodily and carnal services in divine worship become jmrelf/ 
mechanical by constant repefition. It is with reference to the worship 
of the same Jewish sect that Burckhardt gives the following singular 
description : — 

“ They observe a singular custom here in praying ; while the Rabbin 
rg^cites the Psalms of David, or the prayers extracted from them, the 
congregation frequently imitate by their voice and gestures, the mean- 
ing of some remarkable pdiaa^es j for eJample, when the Rabbin pro- 
nounces the words, * Praise the TiOrd with the sound of the trumpet,' 
‘‘they imitate the pound of the trumpet through their closed fists. 
When a horrible tempest occurs, they puff and blow to represent a 
storm j or, should he mention ‘ the cries of the righteous in distress,’ 
they all set up a loud screaming j and it not unfrequently happens, 
that while some are still blowing ^erVJtorm, others haw already begun 
the cries oT the righteous, thus forming a concert which it is difficult for 
any but a zealous Hebrew to hear with gravity.” % 

It is intensely painful to see the holy and spiritual^ things of God 
desecrated and degraded by such gross and absurd materialism. 
Sometimes they spend six hours in prayer without stopping, and 
then keep a jar of water by them to prevent the throat from becoming 
dry during this prolonged exercise of the voice. There are a few 
Jews in Tiberias more liberal and enlightened than the rest. We 
took up our abode in the house of one of these, Dr. Haiim, who is 
their chief physician. He is an intelligent and well-informed man, of 
German origin, and is inclined to favour Christianity, on which 
account he has been much persecuted, and threatened with excommq,- 
nication. He readily undertook the distribution of the prospectiw*of 
the College, and thought we might in time obtain some pupils. He 
would very gladly have sent his own son, a remarkably intelligent, 

♦ ‘‘Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,** p. 278, Synagogue Worship at 
Sapher. 

f 2 Ccr, iii. 15. < 


J “ Burckhar<lt*s Travels,’* p. 326,] 
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well-informed, and studious boy, but waj prevented by his being 
affected 'w^th s^veA cl^onic ophthalmia. Dr. Ilaiim and liis whole 
family had been buried under the ruins of their house in tlie earth- 
quake of 1837 j the wife and*two eldest chiidren were killed, and this 
child, theif an infant, was for a yery long period so disconsolate 
at the loss of ats moUftr, that it nearl/ cried*itself blind. The shocks 
of earthquake were repeated for forty daya> plough the first was the 
most destructive. 

-4bout a mile from the south end of the town there are sonlfe very 
ancient and celebrated hot salt-water springs that were known to 
Pliny, and much frequented by the Romans ; the' analysis of the i;v*ater 
shows it to resemble that of the Dead Sea; its temperature is 144 
degrees of Fahrenheit, and it is copiously supplied by four springs. 
During the earthquake of 1837, it increased considerably in quantity, 
and IS reported to have been raised also in temperature. Ibrahim 
Pasha built a large and handsome bath-house near the old one. 
There are many ruins along the road from the town, showing that it 
once extended in that du’ectiqu. These baths, called Hammam Tube- 
riahf are supposed to stand on the site pf Hammath of Joshua ; * 
•and further south was the town of Qinncreth, from which the lake 
derived its name. 

The Lake of Tiberias is exposed, as are all mouiftain lakes, to very 
sudden storms of wind, so terrific as quickly to raise a heavy and 
dangerous surf. It was on one of these occasions our Saviour so 
wonderfully displayed his soverei^i power over the raging elements: — 

“ And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea,*insomuch that the ship 
was covered with the waves : but He was asleep. And his disciples came to 
Him, and awoke Him, saying, Lord, save us: we perish. And He saith unto 
them, Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ? Then He arose, and rebuked the 
winds and the sea; and there was a great*calm,” 

The water of the lake is limpid, soft, and palatable, though some 
have thought it slightly brackish. The lake abounds in good fish, 
although not so much, it is said, as before the earthquake. There are 
several varieties of* carp, and some other species, the same as in the 
Nile ; viz., Silurm and mugil (chub), and the Sparus Galilceus^ a kind 
of bream ; also the Silurm anguillaru^ and a species of Mormyrm, 
^opposed to be the oxyrincUus of the ancients. The fishermen use 
the line and the hand-net, thrown from the shore j and one small 
flat-bottomed punt is the only boat now floating on these waters, whic^i 
had formerly borne well-armed contending fleets and richly-laden 
vessels. In consequence of the deep depression of the basin of Tibe- 
rias, calculated at 328*98 feet below the Mediterranean, and the shelter 


* Josh. xix. 35. 
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of its surrounding mountains, tbe climate is ns intolerably hot in 
summer as that of Jericho, the thermometfr rfsing of^n to near 
100 degrees Fahrenheit; but the winters are colder and of longer 
duration. In summer all the inhabitant^ sleep on the terrace roofs of 
the houses, over some of which they erect temporal^ s’lieds. !lie 
vegetable^productions are the same as in the south ; a kittle indigo is 
cultivated, the melons <iLr<e of the finest quality, and a few scattered 
palm-trees are seen near the tpwn. 

Many are the hallowed and delightful associations awakened ir\ the 
mind by the view of Tiberias and its placid lake ; besides the remem- 
brance of the mighty act oj^, stilling its waters. “ Many a time,” Avrites 
an intelligent* Haveller, “ have its hushed waves paused as if to listen 
to a teaching more than human, when the assembled multitudes were 
gathered on its shores. ... It was from the banks of these very waters 
that those humble fishermen were called, who, with all readiness of 
heart, left all and followed their llivine Master.” * Upon the heaving 
billows of the same lake did our Divine Saviour calmly walk forth in the 
. night to join his disciples, whose fears He dispelled with the comforting 
words, “ Be of good cheqr, it is I ; be not afraid.” f On the same occa- 
sion, when Peter, sinking through fear, cried, ** Lord, save me ! ” he was 
‘ reproved with the words, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt ?”t Our ISaviour appeared also to several of his disciples on 
this favoured shore after He was risen, and, having asked them, 
** Children, have ye any n\pat ? ” He miraculously provided a fish 
“ with a fire of coals,” and bread, j^^iy^ng, “ Come a^d dine j ” and it 
was after this, his last meal on earth, lie delivered to them the precious 
message, ** Feed my lambs ; feed my sheep.” § It is believed, with 
much probability, that the miraculous feeding of the five thousand took 
place on one of the round green hills above Tiberias ; and our blessed 
Saviour’s communings with his heavenly Father mUst often have been 
echoed in the same solitudes when “ He went out into a mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer to God.” || This account of 
Tiberias will be concluded with the following brief sketch of its 
history : — * 

Until the utter subjugation of Palestine by the Moslems, the city of Tibetias 
never ceased to bear an important part in its history. The resistance it ofTered, 
under tbe cornntand of Josephus, to the Roman power is memorable; nor was 
it reduced till after the great naval battle on its waters, where Titus, Vespm^.i, 
a^nd Trajan cotninanded in person. Six thousand five hundred are said to have 
perished in this engagement, and in the pursuit and rout on shore at Tarichaja, 
besides twelve hundred afterwards massacred in cold blood. (Joseph. * BelL 

* “ A Pastor’s Memorial of the Holy Land,” p. 360. 

f Matt. xiv. 24 — 27 . X Matt. xiv. 28—31. 

§ John xxi. ii Luke vi. 12. 
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Judaic., iii. 17.) In the seventh century, the citf was taken from Heraciius by 
the Kaliph^ma^ (^asnpge, ‘ Hist, of the Jews,* as cited by Van Egmont, 
vol. ii?30.) Dr. Pococke says that, in the eleventh century, of tlie Jewish popu- 
lation all but the Rabbins had >eft it for about eifht hundred years. But they 
stMl nr)aintii^ed a University here, to which, ader that period, their disciples 
gradually returifhd. An4 still ^here is a ilal\^inical«College here. The sheiks of 
Tiberias have always held an independent rule, and, Pococke says, have never 
been subdued, though often besieged by the Pashas of Damascus.** ♦ 

• 

History a Native Scripture-reader. — As we partecl here 
with the native Scripture-reader, Michel^ who had accoi^panicd ua 
from Jerusalem, I shall relate some circ^pistances of his liistory not 
devoid of interest, as exhibiting the character of Popery in its true 
light. He is a native of Jerusalem, of a respectable family (a small mer- 
chant’s), and was a member of the Latin, or Homan Catholic Church. 
His first clear views of Scripture truth were received many years since 
from the American missionaries then at Jerusalem. He soon was 
strengthened, by Divine grace, publicly to declare his now faith and 
leave the Latin Cliurch, on which account ho was subjected to a series 
of the most cruel and unrelenting perseciftions by the Latin priest- 
*hoo(l. He was deprived of the. house which he rented from the 
convent j and, when every other means had failed to bring him back ‘ 
to Popeiy, he was falsely accused, before the Pasta, of committing 
some heinous crime, cast into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and 
repeatedly subjected to the bastinado, iij order to make him confess 
his alleged crim^ He was kept \yidcr this cruel treatment, and living 
on very bad food, for six months, during which time he •was occa- 
sionally visited by one of the Jjatin priests, who promised him his 
liberty, if lie would return to their Church ; he, however, firmly rejected 
their proposals, saying, he would prefer death. He was then sent, 
under the guard of some Turkish soldiers, to Constantinople, although 
very ill and scarcely able to walk, owing to the soreness of his feet ; 
and he most probably would have died on the road, but for the 
humane treatment of the soldiers. It appears that some Christian 
friends at Jerusalem had, meanwhile, written to Constantinople in his 
defence; for when brought before the Judge in that city, this officer, 
having listened very attentively to his’ story, set him immediately at 
Hberty, and gave liim a sufficient sum of money for his expenses back 
w Jerusalem. This occurrence happened within the last two or three 
years ; and while it clearly demonstrates that the cruel and murdcrou*,. 
spirit of the Church of Rome is unchanged, it affords a good instance 
of the enlightened, humane, and just policy of the present Sultan’s 


♦ “ Lands Classical and Sacred,’* vol. ii., p. 145. 
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Government.* Michel is® an intelligent man, decided, yet prudent, 
well acquainted with the character of his countryinep, aiyi knowing 
how they are to be managed. He has a good knowledge of the 
Scriptures, but is, in other respects, illiterate, with the exception of a 
slight acquaintance with Italian.* He devotes his life, with untiring 
zeal to the dissemination of the Gospel, and bis exertions iiave certainly 
been much blessed ; foi^ having gone among the Arabs on the other 
side of the Jordan, he excited, a spirit of inquiry, and established two 
small hible schools in the town of Salt (Ramoth Gillhd), and he 
is shortly Returning thither, accompanied by the llev. Mr. Bot^on.f 
During the season of Easter he receives into his house some of the 
country people who are seeking for information on religion, lodges and 
feeds them, and is engaged* day and night in reading the Bible and 
holding discussions with them. He is in the pay of the London 
Oriental Scripture Readers* Society, receiving 60 /. a-year; but it is 
necessary to grant him occasionally small additional sums for his 
travelling and other expenses. The foregoing account shows how 
particularly well adapted native agents of this description are to the 
present state of the country, although their usefulness would be 
increased, if rather better educs^ed, than is the case with good Michel. 
The training of a certain number of such agents, free of expense^ is 
one of the objects^of the College at Malta, where they are to receive a 
course of instruction lasting between one and two years. 

Plain of Gennesauetii, — For some distance, to the north of 
Tiberias, the hills lie close to the w(?stei;n shore of th^e lake, leaving a 
few smalbreccsses of arable land, which are cultivated, and in one of 
which there are several copious springs of brackish water. The general 
narrowness of these pebble shores explains the reason of Jesus somc- 

* I subsequently heard, when at Constantinople, the truth of the above 
narrative fully confirmed by a gentleman holding a high oflicial situation in that 
city, who was personally acquainted with all the facts of the case. 

f An account of this Mission to the Arabs is given as follows, in a recent 
Heport of the Bishop of Jerusalem ; — “ Haying from the first desired to seirtl the 
Gospel to- the numerous Arabs beyopd Jordan, be had sent a Scripture-reader to 
them with his Bible in his hand, and wherever he went they collected around 
him ; and frequently when he hadjead a chapter or two he would see many in 
tears, many confessing their sins, and especially asking him why, since the 
English had such good tidings so many centuries, they had never sent it t ) 
them before. At Eamoth Gilead he had established two schools, but they^'ere 
Josed by the Greek priests; but yet frequently poor Arabs came and prayed 
him to go forth and assist them. And he hoped eventually to form there a 
Mission, from which the light might shine upon that desert, which probably the 
prophet Isaiah had in view when he said, the desert place should flourish like 
the rose.*^ * 
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times entering into a boat, in order to avoid the pressure of the crowd 
eager ^ lisfbn to»his Difine teaching. About two hours from Tiberias 
the mountains recede considerably from the l|dte, in a curve line, and 
j leaye a large tract of flat country, nearly four miles long, and two 
miles broa^ which is Plain of Oejjnesareth, so justly celebrated 
for its fertility and beauty j the soil, which is a rich black mould, 
is copiously watered by streams running tiown through numerous 
channels and rills from several large fountains in the hills ; there are 
Adds bearingluxuriant crops, afld others clothed with rich pasturage ; 
but a great proportion of the land, especially to the nortli^is uncjil- 
tivated, and presents a wilderness of reeds, Jhistles, and thorn bushes. 

Maodala. — A small miserable Moslem village, called Mejdel^ stands 
at the entrance of the plain j this is, no dftubt, the ancient Magdah, 
cliiejlyjtnown in Scripture as the country of Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom Jesus expelled seven devils,* and as the place where he landed, 
after he sent away the four thousand whom he Ijad healed, and 
miraculously fed in the wilderness, on the east side of Jordan. t It is 
also very likely the Migdal-El of Joshua a few ruins are found on 
the ground. About two miles west of Magflda, in a high precipitous 
chalk cliflF, are some singular natural taverns, converted, in ancient 
times, into a fortress, called Kulat-Ihn-Maan^ and adjoining these arc 
the ruins of Irhid^ ox Arhela^ supposed to bo the Beth-akbel of 
IIosea,§ ITie deep glen leading up to these heights is called the 
Valley of Daves.” • * , 

On pursuing ttje tract by the shpre of the lake, along the beautiful 
plain of Gennesareth, we passed coppices of oleanders, rose-laurels, 
tamarisks, wild-thorns, acacias, and other shrubs, and found the fields 
carpeted with a great abundance of beautiful wild flowers. Galilee, 
and especially the land of Gennesareth, was more highly favoured than 
any other district of Palestine with our Saviour’s Divine presence and 
teaching. How numerous were the sublime discourses which he 
addressed to eager multitudes crowding round him on the sea-shorc, 
and^bompclling him, at times, to speak to them from a boat on the 
water. How powerfully he expounded the glorious doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, illustrating his instructions by impressive 
parables, unrivalled for their beauty and simplicity. || And then ** He 
through every city and village, preaching and showing the glad 
tidiflgs of the kingdom of God,”^ and confirming his ministry by 
mighty signs and wonders. If we search, however, for these cities anc^ 

♦ Luke viH. 2. 

t Matt. XV. 39. It is named by Mark (viii. 10) Dalmanutha. 

I Josh. xix. 38. § Hos. x. 14. 

II Matt. xiii. ^ Luke viii. 1. 
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villages, where are they^to be found? , Capernaum, Chorazin, Bcth- 
saida, were large, wealthy, and populous phries,^the* former e^iistence 
of Avhich is undoubted: but their hardened wickedness, and proud 
unbelief, called forth irbni the incarnatb Redeemer the following 
most fearful denunciations : — t , 

* 0 O o 

** Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done, because tl^py reperfteS not : Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto tliee, 
Bethsaida! for if the mighty wo^ks, which were done in you, had been done in 
Tyre tnd Sidon, they would have repehted long ago in sackcloth and .ashes. 
But 1 say unto you, it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of 
judgment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shall be brought down toheliV for if the mighty works, which have been done in 
thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have retiaained until this day.” 

f 

Not a single vestige of two of these cities can be discovered, and 
the site of Capernaum, called “ His own city,” * is a mere conjecture ; 
even the former existence of such places is wholly unknown to the 
people of the country, while Tyre and Sidon have never been left 
without a few inhabitants. Peter, Andrew, and Philip, were from 
Bethsaida, of Galilee ; |iv't there is another Bethsaida, on the opposite 
side of the Jordan, near Cesara'a Philippi. 

The springs and fountains in the upper border of the plain arc 
Ain el<-MndmiwUrh, ** the Round h\nintain,” called by the inhabitants 
Capharnaum^ and erroneously supposed to bo the site of Capernaum. 
Another copious stream flows down from Waihj-er-Ruhudiyehy and 
formerly turned a mill. A! the northern extremity of the plain, near 
the shore, a third largo fountain gushes out from beneath the rocks, 
and forms a short brook, flowing into the lake; over the source stands 
a very large fig-tree, from which it takes its name, Ain-et-Tin. Near 
the fountain are the ruins of the large Khan Minyeh. 

Site of Capernaum. — A few rods south of the fountain is a low 
mound, with ruins spread over a considerable surface ; but they are 
not of a remote date. North* of the Khan, high rocky hills come down 
to the border of the lake. This mound is one of the places which has, 
of late years, been considered the probable site of Capernaum ; there 
appears good ground for believing the fountain to he the Capharnaum 
mentioned by Josephus, and to which place he was carried when 
wounded in a skirmish near the Jordan. Capharnaum may he con- 
sidered as a modification of Kapharnahum, meaning the village of 
consolation, or of Nahum, according to Origen. All the Scripture 
narratives convey the clear impression of Capernaum lying in the land 
of Gennesareth, near the shore. Another place, however, called Tell 
Hum, situated between three or four miles north beyond the plain, and 


* Matt. ix. 1. 
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on a point of land projecting into the lake^ has likewise been ,con- 
jectured to-Jje the si^ o^Capemaum. Extensive ruins are found here, 
and mere espccitSly a confused heap of broken columns, capitals, and 
entablatures, beautifully sculptured, and which must have belonged to 
•a heathen ‘tpmple," or a church of elegant structure, and very largo 
dimensions ; tlj% hills Me v«ry near th» shora at Tell Hum, and the 
distance of the place from the plain af Genn^sareth appears an almost 
insurmountable objection to its being considered as the remains of 
Capernaum. Another reason ip favour* of Khan Minyeh is, that it 
realizes much more completely the implied meaning of prophecy, that 
no traces whatsoever of wicked Capernaum should be left, Ifiit thaffit 
should ‘ be brought down to hell ; * while ^t Tell Aunif considerable 
ruins still exist.” * * • 

WANDEKiNa Arabs. — ^Thc plain of Gennesareth is a favourite 
place of encampment with gypsies and wandering tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs, dwelling in tents ; these Arabs appear to be an intermediate 
race between the Bedouins of the mountains and deserts, and the more 
soutlicrn tribe of the Gkawarineh ; the small tribe called Semekiyeh 
pitch in Gennesareth. These swarthy sops o^ Ishmael are a singular 
und interesting race, preseiwing, to this day, those striking peculiarities 
in their character and habits of life, foretold in the message dclivdred 
by the angel of the Lord, in the wilderness, to Haga» before the birth 
of Ishmael. Although leading the lives of bootless marauders, and 
subsisting partly by robbery and murder, they inspire the resident 
inhabitants of the country with such terrdr, that they are suffered to 
enter the towns aflld villages oif market-days, and to go about unmo- 
lested, nobody daring to challenge them. “ His hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him ; yet he shall dwell in 
the presence of all his brethren.” f The government is often obliged to 
employ troops to* check their depredations. They generally wear round 
their head a little yellow shawl, bound by a rope of twisted camel’s 
hair ; most of them are clothed with the ** abba,” or cloak bf camel’s 
hair, girt round with a red leather belt; so were clad Elijah and John.}: 
Some are, however, half-naked ; they carry very long lances, besides 
having pistols in their belts, and a long fire-lock strung across their 
shoulders; they ride horses remarkable for their beauty and speed : their 
tents are oblong and low, shaped like the roof of a cottage, and made 
oRcoarse goat’s-hair cloth, in black and white stripes, or entirely black. 
Each tent is divided into two parts ; the men’s apartment {mekaad- 
rabiaa)^ and the women’s {mehurrem)^ separated by a white woollen 

♦ The arguments, on both sides of this interesting question, are given at 
length in Lands of the Bible,'* and Biblical Researches.” 

f Oen. xvi. 12. + 2 Kings i. 8 ; and Matt. iii. 4. 
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blanket, drawn across the tent, and fastened to the three middle posts. 
A carpet is sometimes laid down on the groundcin the men’s apart- 
ment, and they recline against the pack-sacj^les ar^ bags of c wheat, 
piled up along the posts. The women* * * § A apartment contains the cook- 
ing utensils and provisions. Such were the tents of Kedftr.^^* These 
camps are usually sunfounded by multitudes of canS^ls, sheep, and 
goats, and sometimes bj herds of oxen, cows, and buffaloes. “ The 
multitude of camels sfiall cover thee, the dromedaries of Midian and 
Ephah ; all they from Shebd shall come. All the flocks from Kedar 
shall he gathered together unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth ‘^shall 
minister ‘ unto thee.”t The rich plain on the east of the Jordan, at 
the north-end of the lake;- called Batihahi is permanently occupied by 
the OJiawarimh Arabs, by whom it is partially cultivated. Besides 
excellent crops of wheat, millet, barley, rice, maize, cucumbers, and 
' gourds, it supplies, also, flne honey ; they have large flocks of sheep 
and goats, and herds of horned cattle j they dwell partly in tents, 
and partly in huts, made of reeds and rushes. • This was a part of the 
country in which were settled the half- tribe of Manassch, that 
remained on the east side of Jordan. 

Safed, and Country op* NAPHTAr.t.|— The range of mountainous 
country, with inteiwening plains and valleys, extending north from the 
district of Nazar^^th and borders of Zabulon to beyond Banias or Dan, 
and from the Lake of Tiberias and the Jordan on the East, to the 
border of Asher West, was the portion of the tribe of Naphtali. Tlieso 
hilly regions are possessed of the same natural fertility as those of 
Asher and Zabulon, being richly Wooded, and theh' Scenery, in some 
parts, beautifully romantic. There are several villages, which can be 
identified with towna mentioned in Scripture ; the following are noticed 
in the “Narrative of a Mission to the Jew8,”§ and by other writers : on 
the road from Tyre, before leaving the country of ASher, a village is 
seen, in a richly cultivated basin, named Kana, most probably the 
Kanah of Asher. || An exceedingly picturesque ravine, or pass, is 
next entered, called Wady Jbeeb, “valley of the wolf,” with hills 
on each side, above eight hundred feet high; further on is a 
village called Jettar, which, from its corresponding with the Jip^ 
thah-el of Joshua, renders it probable that Wady B^seh ia the valley 
designated by that name. Not far from the road is seen a limestone 
sarcophagus, eight feet long, and four and a half broad, with a lid i.wo 
feet thick ; firagments of columns lie scattered around, belonging, pro- 

* P8.CXX.5, t Is. lx. 6, 7. 

J We had not time to explore this interesting district: the following brief 

account has been gathered from various good authorities. 

§ Page 266. || Josh, xix, 28. Josh. xix. 27. 
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bably, to a small temple raised over it. The village of Yaron stands, at 
a distance on the rjght, and M&ron on the left. After passing a Maro- 
nite ’^lage, called K4jf*Jiirhum, the village of Jish, believed to be the 
site of the Giscala of Jos^lyis, is seen on the hills ; and in the plain 
below theje is tlie large crater of an extinct volcano, generally filled 
with water, aifd called On tjiie highest point of one of 

the mountains, east south-east ftom Tyre, is a village called Kedes, 
which is reasonably conjectured Jo be the JOfdesh Nuphtali of Scrip- 
ture, one of the most northern cities •of refuge, and well s^uated, 
heiftg seen from a great distance in several directions. This was the 
^rth-place of Barak, and the btoad plain at the basis of the raouirfain 
was that of Zaanainii where Heber the^Kenite dwelt, and where 
Baralp assembled his army.* The mountain is broad, partly woo<led, 
and green to the top.f * 

prominently stands on the summit of a steep, isolated hill, 
which forms the northern extremity of a long ridge. It commands a 
splendid view, including the mountains of. Samaria, a small portion of 
Esdraelon, Tabor, and Little Hermon, the plains of Hattia and 
Gennesarcth, the lake and of Tiberias ; further east and south 
,thc prospect takes in the high table-lancl *of Jaiddn^ (the ancient 
^ GaulonitiSf) a great part df Jlaurdti, with the mountain Ktdih Jlauran^ 
“ the dog,” and the fine mountains of Ajlm, beyond the ghor or glen 
of the Jordan. The eminence on which stands Safed is the highest 
point of Galilee, round w^hich the clouds gather, and cause an 
abundant supply of rain. It is reckonect to be not much lower than 
the Mount of Ol^es. • • 

Safed is divided into three quite separate quarters ; that occupied by 
the castle, on the highest rocky point j below the castle, on the steej) 
western and north-western side, tho^juartcr inhabited by the Jews ; and 
a third one lower down, on the south-east, which is the Moslem quarter; 
the market Uqs between the two last. The population is reckoned 
about 5,Q00^ of whojp frpm 1,500 to, 2,000 are Jews, chiefly from 
Poland, with only a few from Austria; Germany, and Spain. The 
number of Christians is only about sixty, and the remainder are 
Moslems 5 the Christians, who belong to the Greek communion, have 
neither clin^cilf nor priest. The ^men are generally well dressed,* iir' 
ornamented jacket% like active moimtameers ; some of the* women 
Vear th6 nos^ jewel, oi^ fastenelf ^ a hole bored through the 
nostril, and tKeir chins ‘j»e stained with* henna, t . 

Previous to the awfiil catastrophe of the earthquake in 1837, Safed 
had a population of eight or nine thousand, and is stated to have been 

• Judges^v. Ip, 

f “ Narrative of a Mission to the 4yws,^’ 'pr2G4*. 


: Is. iii. 21. 
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a prosperous place. It appears to have been the central point of the 
terrific convulsion, and sufiered more than any othe^ place, the number 
killed having been calculated at 5,0p0, whichj^ howe\’Or, is^mogj pro- 
bably exaggerated. The^housea of the l^ohammedans being built of 
stone, and occupying the lower and less steep part of the^ hill, thpy 
suffered the least; but th© quarte^^is ,very sttep, and their 

houses, often built of mud, stand in rows, one above another, the roofs 
of one row, sometimes serving as the street for the row above them — 
so thajt when the roofs were not kept in repair, it occasionally hap- 
pened that men and camels, going along the streets, fell into the 
house beneath. The consequence was, that the higher rows of houses* 
falling upon those below, a^earful destruction of human life ocCun*cd, 
before the people could hav6 had any wariiing to escape ; the loss of 
Jews was estimated at four-fifths of the whole number that perished. 
Many of those who survived had broken limbs, and were covered with 
frightful wounds and bruises. Safed and Tiberias suffered a similar 
destruction in the great earthquake, of October, 1759. 

Historical Notice. — Although Safed has been represented by 
an ecclesiastical tradition of modem date to be the Bethulia of 
the book of Judith, thi#is entirely fallacious, since Bethulia, accord- 
ing to more accurate investigdiions, must have stood near the plain 
of Esdraelon and guarded one of the passes towards Jerusalem. 
There is no historical record of Safed until after the Crusaders 
had been above half a century in possession of the Holy Land. 
The tradition of its having' been the ** city set on a hill,” alluded to 
by^oqr Saviour, in his sermon on the Mount,” is, therefore, without 
foundatioh. In consequence of the great natural strength of its 
situation, its possession was always of high importance to the 
rulers of the country, and it sust^ned several sieges,, in which it 
was captured and re-taken, during the wars between the Christians 
and Mohammedans, Safed is described as being a large and pros- 
perous place, of surpassing strength, in .^)je ^teenth '^ntury. It 
was probably about this period that the celebrated Rabbinic school 
of Safed was founded, which reached its most flourishing state 
about the middle of the sixteenth' century. The fii’st Jewish settle- 
ment in this place Jb supposed to ^late from the ban^hment of the 
Je^j? f|om Spain by FerdinaiX^ and Isabella. ^Safed soon became 
one of the four holy cities, and there is a Talmudic prediction th^ 
Messiah will reign there forly ye€urs, Ijneforoelle takes possession of 
Zion. Among the celebrated Rabbis who taught in this school 
were Jacob, Be^^Rab, a SpanSh exile; Moses de Trani, of Apulia; 
J^eph Karo, of Spanish descent v Solomon Alkabezj Moses, of Cor- 
. 4o4a, the most famous cab^Jst since the days of Simeon Ben Jochai, 
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author of the celebrated cabalistic Zoharj^oses Galant^i of Home! 
Samuel OSeida^nS Alsheikby of Safed. They had a press, 

at winch many of their valuable works were printed, and it is only 
^ a few years since it waS Amoved to Jerusalem. The school of 
SaSed gre\f t <4 the highest reputation^ under the teaching of these 
learned men, *and their works are of great renown in Hebrew litera- 
ture. The Jews dwelt in such great numbeft m the ci{y that they had 
eighteen synagogues belonging to various nations, besides the schools 
in which literature and science were taught. This high prosperity 
was gradually destroyed by the tyrannical exactions of the ^oslen^* 
There are now two synagogues of the A^bkenazim, and two of the 
Sephardim Jews, besides six reading rooms j and the manner in which 
their divine worship is conducted is charaeterized by the same degree 
of high fanatical excitement as that exhibited by the Jews of Tiberias. 
An account is given in the “ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,” of 
the following most hypocritical and absurd custom respecting the 
observance of the Sabbath : — 

** It was here that we first observed the * Eruv,* a string stretched from 
house to house aeross a street, or fastened *upJh* tall poles. The tiring is 
fntended to represent a wall, and thus by% ridiculous fiction the Jews are 
enabled to fulfil the precept of the Talmud, that no one shall carry a burden on 
the Sabbath-day, not even a prayer-book or a handkerchief, Sr a piece of money, 
except it be within a walled place. How applicable still are the words of Jesus, 
* In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
tnen.’^f • 

There is a pladb of sepulture, where many of the most celebrated 
ilabbis are buried, at a village about six miles west-north-west of 
Safed, called Mbirox, or Marona. Thci>e ancient tombs are held in 
the highest veneration, and annually visited by great numbers of Jewish 
pilgrims \ they are contained in several caves, hewn out of the moun- 
tain, and, among others, are specially mentioned the tombs of Simeon 
Ben Joachi, the reputed author of the Zohar, and of the prophet 
llosea. About May, every year, the Jews go, in solemn procession to 
these tombs, performing many 8Ui)erstitiou8 and heathenish ceremonies, 
among which is that of burning valuable shawls and clothes dipped in 
oil, in honour of these reputed saints. It is also reported that many 
of them convert this festival into an occasion of revelry and intoxi- 
cJlion. 

One of the fabulous traditions of the Babbis is the belief in the 

* Dr. Robinson has collected full and Interesting details of the ancient history 
of Safed and its celebrated school. See ** Biblical Researches/’ vol. iii., p. 324. 
See also the works of Eeland, Eusebius, Quaresimus, William of Tyre, Jacques 
de Vitry, Wilken, Reinaud, Makriai, De Rossi, &c. 

t Matt. XV. 9. 
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Jacob’s bridge. 

existence of a Sabbatic ri^er, which fioMTs during six days of the week, 
but rests on the seventh. Josephus representi^ it as resting six days, 
and flowing on the Sab|)ath.* The situation of this river has not, 
however, yet been discovered. Josephus and Pliny consider it to be 
some periodical fountain^ in cn^near Judea, but the Kabbik believe it 
to be situated further cast, and the Jews or Jerusalem are reported to 
have sent lately a deputation in search of this river, and of the lost 
tribes^ « 

Jacob’s ^Bripob. — ^Lake HutBU.— .D an.— Banias.— Sources of 

THE /OBDAN— HaSBEIYA. 

Jacob’s Bripob.— After leaving the beautiful plain of Gennesareth, 
We ascended some high grounds on the west side of the lake, and 
came to the Khan Jvbh Yusitf^ so called because a well near^ it has 
always been considered by Christian and Mohammedans to be the 
pit into which Joseph was let down by his brethren. On the east side 
of the Jordan, a little above its entrance into the lake, there is a low 
hill, with ruins upon it, called EihTell^ which is, no doubt, the site of 
the ancient Bethsaida'“ of Gaulonitis j having been enlarged by Philip 
the Tetrarch soon after the Birth of Christ, it was named Julias, in 
honour of Julia, r^he daughter of Augustus. 

A considerable way further the Jordan is crossed by a bridge of 
three arches, called Bendt Ya^kvb, “ Bridge of the daughter of 
Jacob ; ” its erection was la^er than the time of the crusades, probably 
about 1400. A strong fortress w^as built here by the crusaders, which 
was taken and razed by Saladinj its ruins are found on a mound 
about a mile below the bridge. The bridge is called Bcnat Ya’kob 
because it is erroneously supposed that Jacob forded the Jordan at 
this place, on bis way from Padan-aram, while it was over the ford 
Jallboh he crossed, previous to his meeting Esau.f We encamped 
here for the night, and were greatly refreshed by bathing in the 
Jordan; the depth varies from about three to eight feet, and the width 
is about ninety feet. The papyrus is found among the thickets of 
rushes, canes, oleanders, willows, thorns, &c., that line its banks. 

Lake HULBH.^Prooeeding some distance along the Jordan, the 
valley, or basin, of Huleh is reached, in which is situated the exton< 
sive Lake Huleh, known also as the “waters of Merom,” where Josk aa 
pitched, I and as the Semechonites of Josephus. The lake is about 
five miles long and four miles broad, with the addition of several miles 
of marsh at its northern extremity ; it receives the various mountain 
streams that form the sources of the Jordan, which issues out of its 

^ Jof. Bell. Jud. vii. 5, 1. 
f Gen. xxxii. 22. 


t Josh. xi. 5. 
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soathern estremity. fhe prindpal of the streams ore Ain $UMellahahr 
** Foaaf^a iS Saif;** Am eUBattUah^ Fountain of the Flat-stone ; ** 
Ain elnWmv^akt and Air^ ^dh-Dhahah^ *<Oolden Fount.*’ The 
^aast^n shore of the lake is steep, and some high table-lands rise 
dlrectlj^ Arom it^ bapks* the v&t #hore •the plain, called Ard 
tUKhait, is araSle, and, in south end of the valley, well culti^ 
vated by a large tribe of Ghawarineh Arabs, living in tents and reed 
huts. Higher up there is fine meadow litnd, on which sheep, geats, 
oxen, %nd bufialoes are reared by a tribe of Arabs, called Kerade ; 
it is irrigated by a canal from the river Hasbeiya, and als5 growb 
rice. ^ 

We passed by the encampment of this tribe, which numbers about 
1,000, who reside habitually in the district occupied in tending their 
flocks and herds. We stopped to converse with them, and gave them 
some Arabic tracts, which they accepted for their sheikh, who was absent, 
and was the only person in the tribe who could read. We asked them 
if they would like to have a school established in their camp, in order 
that their children, who were crowding about might be taught to 
read and write. They appeared greatly pleased with the proposal. It 
would not bo at all impracticable or expensive to send there a native 
Scripture-reader, to communicate a knowledge of thciglad tidings of 
salvation to these interesting, but neglected descendants of Ishmael. 
They seemed much gratified by our visit, and brought us excellent 
milk and fresh water. A singular trait of thb wild predatory Arabs is 
mentioned by Burckhardt, in his thivels. They extort monejyr from 
travellers by means' of a mound of sand, which they lieap together in 
the shape of a small grave, placing a stone at each extremity of it, 
and by this process threatening them with death in case of refUsal. 
The sacredness which the Arabs attach to the observance of the laws 
of hospitality mitigates, in some measure, their natural ferocity. The 
following remarkable custom, relating to the recepUon of strangers, is 
related by Mrs. Homer 

** When a stranger becomes the guest of a Bedouin Sheikh, his coming is 
celebrated by the chief causing a lamb or a kid to be brought before him with 
great ceremony, accompanied by the eiders of the tribe, and then immolated by 
his own hand in the stranger’s presence* And while the blood of the victim is 
ktill Veektng on thc^ ground, its flesh is cut up, seethed, and served up as the 
repast of welcome to the visitor.” 

, May not this symbol of peace and friendship have derived its origin 
firom a tradition of the ofiering up of Isaac by Abraham? The 
Arabs maintain that Ishmael was the intended victim. 

Dan. — ^A t the northern extremity of the basin of Huleh the ground 
rises towards Banias, into a fertile, cultivated plain, eeXLe^Ard Banw^ 
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About four miles before teaching Banias, two^s^rings, one very large, 
issue from a small eminence, and, immedlSitely un(ting/foi*d\ a rapid 
stream twelve or fifteen yards wide,, wjiich ^uns into the lower plain ; 
this eminence is called Tell elSadhi , — meaning Hill of the Judge, -r, 
end is, without doubh file /?ite** of ancient IJan (wMch, in Hebrew, 
signifies judteans). The brook is called Nahr ^ and forms a 

junction with the JS/ahr Baniasy about an hour from the Tell, below 
Bonias | it is named also Mds eeh-$keriahy “ Head of the Fountain,’’ 
being regarded as the chief source of the Jordan. The eminence is 
thickly ^covered with beautiful bushes and trees, and numerous mins 
of huts, houses, and oKl foundations, which extend further to the 
north. Two mills are turned by the waters. Han, anciently Laish, 
belonged originally to fira territory of Sidon, but was treacherously 
attacked and captured by the Danites, and became the chi/^f city of 
their tribe.* Han was the last city of Israel in the north of Palestine, 
and Beersheba the furthest in the south) hence arose the common 
saying, — ^from Han to Beersheba. Han became notorious as one of 
the seats of Jeroboam’s abominable idolatries, where he set up one of 
his golden calves. ' 

Banias stands about four miles east of Han, at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, or rather of one of the ridges stretching out like roots from 
.the monarch mountain, called Jehel Jleiah, It has always been a place of 
note, on account of the very large stream of water gushing out directly 
from the rock and forming one of the famous sources of the Jordan. 
The spring rises in front of, a lai*^e and celebratecbcavem, the entrance 
to. which is in the perpendicular face of the rook, and has above it 
several niches with inscriptions, evidently intended for statues ; the 
inscriptions are mostly effaced, but one of them shows that it Imd been 
a temple dedicated by a priest of Pan, from whence the tow^n received 
the name of Tineas, Josephus mentions Herod the Great having 
built a most beautiful temple in honour of Augustus, in the country 
of Zenodorus, near the place called Panium. Philip, the son of Herod, 
when Tetrarch of Iturea, enlarged the city and called it Cmarea, to 
which was added in order to distinguish it from Cffisarea on 

the coast of the Mediterranean. It was afterwards improved by 
Agrippa, who called it Neroniasj and one of the Greek inscrijDtions 
begins with the word Agrippa. It was visited by Vespasian and* 
after the capture of Jerusalem Titus put to death there many of the 
Jewish prisoners, by compelling them to fight with one another, or 
with wild, be^, in tlie public games, f The city was visited by out* 
Lord.t 

* Judges Xviit 7, to the end. 
t JA. Bell. Jud. vii. 2, 1. 
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Banias was erected into a bishoprio in the^ourth century j it occu- 
pies a position of cansid|rable strength, being defended by a castle, 
built on a high rocky hill* comtnanding the whole country j it was sur- 
rounded by a wall flanked ydtk eight largo towers, which still remain, 
•as aflso a handsome gateway. Banias^was consequently exposed to all 
the vicis8itude%*of 'war«in 'tfce course matiy ages, and was often 
besieged, takeb, * md plundered, by the various conquerors of the 
country. The present village contains less than a hundfed houses and 
huts, scattered without regularity. A. bfidge across the large stream 
leads to the town; this main stream' is joined by a smaller one,, issuing 
from the side of the mountain higher .up, and flowing along a deSp 
natural channel. The water of the main spring is so intensely cold, 
that it was only possible to dip in it, ai^ not safe to remain any 
length of time ; the simple dipping, however, completely relieved one 
of our party of a burning fever, occasioned by the intense heat of 
Tiberias. The district of Banias is extremely beautiful and picturesque, 
in consequence of the rich luxuriance of the vegetation and the 
great variety in the outline of these mountilinous regions ; the lower 
ridges are generally well wooded, while thg V|ll^y8 and glens, watered 
viith running streams, are amazingly productive. ' ^ 

Hasbeiya. — A second root, or spur, branches off from Mount 
Hermon, and takes a more westerly direction than ISfish (at the foot 
of which lies Banias), but continues parallel with it. Between these 
two ridges lies the beautiful and fertile Wady et Teiniy or narrow and 
deep valley of Hasbeiya, which terminates i!i the broader valley of the 
Jordan; it is divided into the ujper and lower valley, the chief places 
of each being Ilasheiya and Hasbeiya. The valley is narrow, but its 
steep sides are broken into declivities of various heights, usually well 
cultivated and studded with many villages. A considerable stream, 
called Na/ir Hasbeiya ^ flows at the bottom, receiving smaller mountain 
rivulets, which issue from the deep glens on each side. The scenery 
is very rich and romantic, the hills being adorned with the vine, 
fig, mulberry, olive, almond, apricot, and walnut ; while the oleander, 
myrtle, cistus, sumac, and a%reat variety of beautiful shrubs, wild 
flowers, and fine forest trees, grow in geat luxuriance ; corn, pastur- 
age, and other crops, are likewise abllf^lt. The basaltic rock, which 
is common about Banias, disappears as the valley ascends, and the 
mountains consist chiefly of red and green sandstone. 

. To the west of the valley of Hasbeiya, separated from it by a moun- 
tain ridge, and bounded on the west by another lower prolongation of 
the Lebanon, Is an oval plain, about three miles* diameter, weD supplied 
vrith water, and extremely productive, the hills being arable, nearly to 
their summit; it is called Mebj'Aiun, and communicates with the 
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Huleh basin by a narrow fpass, through which a stream flows into the 
Hasbeiya river. On the other side of the w^t boundary pf this plain 
is the deep and narrow gorge through which the L&ntes runs- out of 
the Valley of Ccele Syria, pursuing hsoccsirse to ihe Mediterranean, 
north of T;^. o '" 

The town of Hasbeiya is situated above-SOOfeet hig?i, on the south- 
west side of a steep an(J wide glen. The population is reckoned at 
5,000, of whoih about 3,800 are Christians, 100 Jews, 1,000 Druses, 
160 Mohammedans. The CRristians phiefly belong to ther Greek com- 
munion. There are, however, a few Greek Catholics and Marohites, 
and somi Ansairyah^ a sect of the Druses. The houses are erected in 
irregular rows, one above another, with intermediate terraced planta- 
tions of the mulberry, olfve, and fig. Many of them have an inner 
court, surroimded with vines, fig, and other fruit trees, and they are 
generally well built of stone, llie town is provided with a large 
bazaar, amply stocked with goods. The principal occupations of the 
people are the manufacture of silk and agriculture, especially the 
cultivation of olives. The surrounding hills are planted with nume- 
rous olive, fig, and m^l\>en;y groves in terraces, and a good stream of 
water runs down the glen in^ the Hasbeiya river $ the source of th^s 
river lies some miles higher up to the north-west, and is, without 
doubt, the most remote and primary source of the Jordan. **The 
fountain, writes the American missionary, Mr. Thomson, “ lies nearly 
N.W. hum the town, and boils up from the bottom of a shallow pool 
some eight or ten rods in circumference. The water is immediately 
turned hy a strong stone dam into a -^ide mill-rac^^ This is undoubt- 
edly the most distant fountain, and, therefore, the true source of the 
Jordan. It meanders for the first three miles through a narrow but 
very lovely and highly cultivated valley.” In the rainy season, how- 
ever, there lA another stream, much higher up, descending from the 
mountain west, or north-west, of Basheiya, and which joins the 
Hasbeiya fbuntain. The remarkable mines of solid asphaltum, called 
Biyar el-Hammart lie about a quarter of an hour from the fountain. 

Hermon, — which the Sidonians di Sirion, and the Amorites 
Shenir,* is named by the Arabs Jebel-esh-Sheikh. Hasbeiya stands at 
the basis of the main central suiainit of Mount Hermon, which forms 
the highest point of the Ai^ti-Lebanon range ; its elevation is reckoned ^ 
to be 10,000 feet above the Mediterranean, and is supposed bysom^ to 
exceed that of San^^im, which i$ the highest point of the Lebanon. 
The^ace snow and ice upon its summit all the year, though during the 
summer these are confined to the large deep ravines and crevices of the 
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rocks, forming white, broad, radiated stripes. The ascent was accom- 
plished hy my travfjjling companion, the Rev. E, G. Bryan, with the 
assistance of sohie guiaes, and occupied above twelve hours from 
Hasbeiya. In ancient tiin^ jt was in]^abited by lions and leopards. 
** Look from the top of Amana, from the top of Shenir and Hermon, 
from the lions* dens, from thg mountains pf thejeopards,*’ • but the only 
wild beasts now found are bears, wolves, and jackals, in consequence, 
probably, of the partial destruction of the anoimit forests. Hermon is 
the largest and loftiest mountain in the regions of Palestine, fromjf^hich 
all the others branch off as ramifecations, subdividing again into lower 
and lower ranges of hiUs, with intervening valleys and plains. 
According to the well-established meteorblogicel law of the clouds 
being always attracted round lofty mountains, Hermon may be 
regarded as the great physical agent to which Palestine is indebted for 
its fertilising rains as well as its fountains and rivers. The moisture of 
the atmosphere is first attracted from the immense sandy deserts around 
its highest ridges, and gathered into masses of thick clouds, which 
are scattered by the winds over all the surrounding regions, upon 
the surface of which they descend in dews and refreshing showers. 
This was, no doubt, the idea of the inspired f^salmistWhcn he used tho 
figure, ** As the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion.^f , 

Sources op the Jordan.— The doubts long existing on this 
subject may now be considered to be completely removed. The 
highest of the various sources is the winder stream descending from 
the mountain near Rasbciya^ this unites with the large brook 
issuing from the fountain near Hasbeiya, and the two Wm the 
Hasbei>a River j in its course down the deep valley, this river is 
enlarged by several collateral mountain-streams. In the plain 
below Banias it receives a stream from tho basin of Merj-Ayun, 
above tho place where it is crossed by a bridge with three arches, 
and it afterwards falls into the lake Huleh. This river is the largest 
of the tributary branches to the Jordan, At Dan a considerable 
stream is supplied from Tell-el-Rhadi, which joins the large stream 
of Banias, and the two run together into Lake Huleh. This 
lake is fed by several other streams, the chief of which are Ain-el- 
Mellahah, Ain-el-Balatab, Ain-el-Waaiyah, Ain-edh-Dhahab, and 
Wahr-el-Bagharit, besides many other smaller winter rivulets; the 
Lake Huleh is thus a large reservoir, where the waters of the higher 
mountainous districts are collected, and by which the Jordan is 
continually fed at its origin as a separate and distinct river. 

Religious Reformation at Hasbeiya. — H asbeiya, from whence 

f Psalm cxxxiii. 3. 
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I tyrite, Ib another of ^he towns ot Syria, where the circulation 
and study of the Word of God has for scjm^ years heen working 
a change in the religious principles of - many of the^^ Christian ^popu- 
lation, and with more <4eeided fruits,^ perhaps, than in any other 
place in this country. A good many families having publicly ^ 
seceded from their Chnrch ^he Qreek)^ about four years since, in 
consequence of conscientious objections to its anti^seriptural doc- 
trines and practices, tiiey were fiercely persecuted for some years by 
imprisonment, fines, banishment, confiscation of property, and excom- 
munication. The majority stood firm under every trial, and during 
thS last >%ar or two they have, through Sir Stratford Canning’s able 
and energetic remonstrances with the Turkish Government, been pro- 
tected from all interference. The good work was commenced and has 
been sustained by the American missionaries of Beyrout, who occa- 
sionally visit the town. The reformed Christians have a Bible* school, 
attended by about fifty childreii of both sexes, and of all religious 
sects, including a few Moslems. The schoolmaster is an intelligent 
and truly pious man, educated in the American native schools at 
Beyrout. « Our examina^on of the children was satisfactory. The 
members of the new church, and their families, assemble for Diving 
worship in a large room, three times on a Sunday, and every day 
in the week some time after sunset. The service is conducted by the 
schoolmaster, and consists in reading two chapters of the Bible, with 
extempore exposition, and a prayer at the beginning and end of the 
service, and between the chapters. The whole service was performed 
with mu 9 h reverence and earnestness thfe Sunday on vhich we attended; 
there were about thirty present, chiefiy men, with a few women and 
children. There are, we hear, many inquirers throughout the town ; 
tlie Bible has been widely distributed, and it is thought by the sece- 
ders that in a few years the whole population, Christians and Druses, 
will have become Protestants. They intend building a church as soon 
as they can procure the funds required, one of the converts having 
given the ground. We were much pleased with the evidences of 
simplicity of spirit, sincere piety, and firm faith in the promises of 
the Gospel that we observed in most of the converts with whom we 
conversed. We abode several days in the house of one of the elders, 
a truly pious map ; and we jioticcd that a part of the Sunday, between 
the services, was spent in reading aloud the Bible, and the ** Pilgrim s 
Progress,” in the family circle. They say they are much happier 
since they became Protestants, than they were before. 

We were informed that the Christian population of a whole village 
between this and Sidon had very recently declared themselves Pro- 
testants, had procured- Bibles from Beyrout, and formed a new congre- 
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gation and a school. We had heard from our American friends before 
our departure froi]} Beyrouti that these ped|>le were anxiously wishing 
to lfj^e*their*Churcn j but it was Aen considered advisable they 
should delay for some time adopting such a epurse. These mountaineers 
being characterized by great decision of purpoacj and manly courage, 
appear, however# to ^ea thi^imiK)r^t6tep of their own accord. 

We distributed many Arabic tracts New Testaments, Psalters, &c., 
which were very gladly received. The &cVning qf our departure 
several members of thp interesting Seformed Church of Hasbciya 
accompanied us some distance down the valley ; this is an driental 
custom when friends are setting out on a journey# which i^mindad us 
of the affecting parting of Paid on the sco-shore with the disciples of 
Tyre. We halted under a large tree, and after a few last words 
we bid our kind friends farewell, earnestly commending them in secret 
to the Lord, regretting only that our want of a common language 
deprived us of the happiness of joining with them in social woriAip. 
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Jouifney oier thd Anti-Lebanon — Approach to Damascus — ^Descrip- 
tion of Damascus^Orienlal Palaces — Influence of Oriental Luxury 
— Population — The Jews — Oriental Beauty — ^The Harem — Ori- 
ental Female Costume — Hie Mohammedan Population — ^Bazaars, 
KhanS| Commerce, and Caravans — Coffee-houses, Gardens — Walls 
and Antiquities — Leprosy and the Lepers* Hospitals — Religion 
and Morals — Reformation Movement — A Native Physician — 
Damascus a Missionary Station — Schools and Missions — Ancient 
History of Damascus — ;Th^ Hauran and other Countries East of 
the J ordan — Hamah — Basjhan — J aulan — Rivers Jabbock and 
Amon — Gilead — Rabbath Ammon — Rabbah Moab — Ramoth- 
Gilead — ^Nebo, 

CoNTINUiNO our joximey to Damascus, wc crossed over the Anti- 
Lebanon, ascending through its highest valleya. We stopped the 
first night <at a large village called Rasiieiya, situated immediately 
at the foot of the loftiest summit of Mount Hermon, and nearly in 
the highest region where vegetation flourishes. The country, even at 
this great elevation, is remarkably fertile, abounding in vines, figs, 
olives, and pomegranates, as well as in the myrtle, oleander, and 
other beautiful shrubs. Dr. Kitto is of opinion that the summit of 
Hermon is of an elevation equal to that of Mont Blanc in the Alps. 
Rasheiya has a population of about 3,000} one-half of whom are 
Christians, and the other half chiefly Druses, with a few Mohamme- 
dans. There are many villages scattered over those districts, with the 
same mixed population. These mountaiqpers are a very fine race, with 
strong and well-proportioned forms, and handsome features, expres-^ 
sive of considerable intelligence, courage, and independence. While 
sitting early in the morning under a large tree near our tent, we were 
surrounded by a crowd of most intelligent-looking boys and youths, 
who eagerly received copies of the Arabic prospectus, and after 
ascertaining its objects several exclaimed, “We wish to go to Malta ; 
will you take us to Malta ? ** A few of the men to whom the pro- 
spectus was also ^iven, fancying it contained some attack upon their 
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religion, tore the paper' to pieces, throwing it away in ^cat anger. 
We aft^ards that the Bishop, ^alarmed by the Protestant 

spirif displayed at Hasbeiya, had given strict orders to hk people not to 
receive any books from EjagJish travellers. AU his e£[brts, however, will 
probably^ail in stifling the growth oithis earnest desire for knowledge 
in so intelli^t and independent a /ace qt people. Before leaving 
these beautifbl regions, I shall observe, in conclusion, that the result 
hitherto of our tour has been to convince fcs more strongly at every 
step, that a great work of enlightenment has already commenced in 
tKe countries we have visited/ but that a body of well- trained native 
AGENTS will urgently be needed to lead tiiie movement in a sright 
direction, and carry it safely forward t hnd this is an object, for tho 
accomplishment of which the foundation of such a missionary institu- 
tion as tho College at Malta is admirably adapted. 

Net long after leaving Kasheiya we commenced the descent of 
the east side of Hermon, and proceeded down a succession of declivi- 
ties and winding valleys, quite equal in fertility and picturesque 
scenery to those on the west side. We encamped at the entrance of 
the Plain of Damascus, near a village called KatatMf embosomed in 
orchards by the side of a stream of the* purest water. Travellers 
generally follow the great caravan ?bad from the south of Palestine 
and Acre to Damascus, which crosses the Jordan at Jacob’s Bridge, 
and traversing the extensive plains on the east side of the river, 
is incomparably less picturesque and interesting than the mountain 
road which we had chosen. The country through which the caravan 
road passes, is«the ancient*GdLAN, of the half-tribe of Manassch,* 
from whence were derived the provincial names, Gaulonitis and 
Jaulan (but modern Jaulan is situated rather more south). The 
country is undulating, produces remarkably good pasturage, and is 
thinly wooded with trees and bushes, chiefly oak ; after passing the 
ruins called Nawaran^ the TeU JRanziVy ' ** the Hillock of the Hog,” 
and tho ruined village of Kaneitarah, the widely expanding plain 
becomes more level. The ruins of Kareimbah, the village called 
Naamafiy with a mosque, several small hillocks, a large khan called 
Sosa, are the places chiefly nbticed on the map along the line of the 
road. 

The plain in some parts il stony, and covered with large masses of 
black spherical basalt This region formerly belonged to ancient 
Itur^a. Owing to the abundance of the pasturage, it is often the 
repair of the numerous and lawless nomadic tribe of Anazah Jiedouin$ 
of the Desert, for the sake of feeding their large herds of camels,* 
which amount sometimes to above thirty thousand. The immense 

* Joshua XX. 18 { xxl. 27. 
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importance of an unfailing supply of these invaluable animals in 
the vicinity of oceans of burning and sandy desprt has been felt in all 
ages, and their breeding formed one of the chief occupations of the 
former inhabitants, the MidianiteS. , ^ 

Approach to BAMASCtrs. — ^We commenced our last day’9 journey 
to Damascus on the border of the plain, which is^well citltivated and 
increases in fertility as the city is approached, being abundantly irri- 
gated by running brooks from the mountain. The people were 
engaged, in gathering the harViest, and many of them leaving their 
work, ran up to meet us with offerings of handsful of beautiful wild 
flowdrs, and*^of newly-reaped corn, with which they fed our horses. 

The distant prospect of Da'mascus varies according to the direction 
from whence it is approached. A traveller obtaining the first view of 
the city from the heights of Lebanon, describes the view as follows : — 

“As we ascended, we heard the tinkling of bells, and the leading flea of a 
large caravan came toiling over the top of the pass in an opposite direction. 
Beyond, stretching away into the haze of distance, as far as the eye could reach, 
was the immense plain of Damascus, a perfect sea of verdure, in the centre of 
which, marked by a line of white minarets, winding for some two miles long, 
and relieving most biiUiantlyvfi^m the intense green, appeared that great city 
itself, with its immense suburbs. Ip the foliage around it only one opening 
could be discovered; this was a streak of velvet meadows, through which 
meandered the river ^Barrada, the same we had been all day following in its 
course towards the city, where its waters are drawn oft* and distributed among 
the endless channels and watercourses which circulate like silver veins, among 
the gardens, to maintain their perpetual freshness .... Such was the great 
city which now expanded before us, at ^ -distance of a couple of miles, and 
which Mahomet, taking his stand under the Kiosk above our heads, declared to 
be the earthly Paradise of the true believer.*' * 

When approached, however, from the barren and burning desert, the 
first view of the city in some respects differs, as will be seen by the 
following rich and glowing description of another traveller : — 

“ Our way lay through a desert-looking plain, which afforded no promise of 
all that we had read and heard of the surpassing beauty of El Sham (the Arabic 
name for Damascus,) and its environs. * * • But, as we drew nearer to it, some 
evidences of its extraordinary luxuriance of vegetation became apparent. We 
saw what appeared to be an immense oasis in the midst of a desert — an ocean of 
dark verdure on the edge of the horizon ; 41 s we approached, waving groves 
became distinguishable, and gradually we couldiifperceWe minarets rising above 
them, and white domes swelling boldly forth from the clustering shades. r 

* “ Footsteps of our Lord and his Apostles,'* p. 46. According to another 
version cf this story, Mahomet,on beholding- Damascus from this spot, exclaimed, 

“ There is but one Paradise allowed to man, mine shall not be of this world! ’’ 
and he then turned round his horse, and courageously rode away* It i^ at all 
events certain that' Mahomet never was within Damascus, the city not having , 
been taken by his followers until two years after his death. 
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** Imagine wliat a relief ibr the eye^ after ^traveaslng that vast* sterile plain of the 
Ghoi^a under t^e ^are #f a scorching sun, to repose upon the magnificent mast 
of gtoves, and gardens, and orchards that cover a circumference of thirty miles ^ 
surrounding the city, The^egrada; divided into 'two branches (the Pharphar 
and Aban|i of Scripture), waters those matchless plantations. All the luxury 
of the East i8*there,—^iyiade^fragrancet cosiness f^the swe,et murmur of rushing 
streams; the lender gloom of rustfihg houghs; the breexe that languidly fans 
your cheek, laden with the perfume of the orange «bto8som sind the rose 1 Well 
does Damascus merit its Eastern epithet of * Odours of Paradise t * ** 

•The foregoing descriptions* do not exceed the reality, and \io other 
city in the world is probably favoured with the same combination of 
the rich, the beautiful, and the sublime.'4 The eye is first arrested and 
refreshed by a distant view of the deepest verdure, expanding for many 
miles, and combining, on a nearer vlfew, the variegated foliage of 
luxiy-iant groves of forest and fruit trees, together with velvet swards 
of the richest meadow j numerous slender white minarets and swelling 
domes peering from the midst of this emerald oasis, add a singularly- 
picturesque and novel effect to the prospect ; while the lofty ranges 
of Hermon and the other white summits of Anti-Lebanon, majesti- 
cally towerinfl^n the border of the bdunfiliss plain, impart sublimity 
to the sccne!^ ** Oh, how lovely? * says Lord Lindsay, “ the city 
with her picturesque minarets, sailing like a fleqt through a sea of ^ 
verdure!”* It is not surprising, that the fervid imaginations of 
Oriental writers should have lavished such hyperbolic encomiums 
upon the Queen of Oriental Cities,# as well as upon the whole 
])rovince of Sy^a. • •v 

Streets and Houses. — The interior of Damascus presents, how- 
ever, a sad contrast to the charms of its surrounding scenery, as is 
so generally the case in the present day with all Oriental cities. The 
immense suburbs we first traversed, are very roughly paved j and rows 
of miserable houses with mud walls, and little tumble-down shops of 
the size of a cobbler’s stalls stand on either side of the streets. A second 
gateway was passed, and then we entered the city; but nothing was to 
be seen except narrow, winding streets ^or lanes, bordered with mono- 
tonous, gloomy-looking, mud-built houses, the dun, dead walls towards 
the street being perforated only by a few iron-barred, unglazed win- 
dows, and small, mean-losidng doors of entrance. The streets are 
generally paved with large blocks of basalt, and have a central cause- 
way for cattle and riders, with a narrow but elevated patli on each 
side for foot-passengers. 

It has been truly said of the far-famed magnificence of Damascusf 
that it is like the beauty of Eastern women, all hidden from the public 
gaze, under a most ungainly outward gayb ; and Damascus has been 
Lord Lindsay's Letters, vok il.,p, lei. * 
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correctly described as a city 'of hidden palaces, of coj^ses and gardens, 
fountains and bubbling streams. v ^ ^ 

When, however, the houses are entered, the scene completely 
changes ; those even of the middle classes being more spacious and 
comfortable than their outward appearance indicates. The dwellings 
of the wealthy reediee in softie degree, by the magniflcoftce of their 
architecture and jiecorations, the glowing, fairy-like descriptions of 
the Oriental palaces of ancient,^ times, specimens of which are still 
seen in* the celebrated Alhambra and other Arab monuments of 
Spain. Thj9 following description conveys a correct idea of the 
general plan of these splendid palaces at Damascus, which vary only 
in the degrees of magnificence of their construction and embellish- 
ments : — ^ 

** There is the beautiful garden court, with its tank, and fountain, and trees ; 
and there is the great open alcove, with its fretted roof and its long divan, 
where the inmates always assemble in summer ; and on one side of the alcove, 
with.windows looking upon the court, is the great saloon, where all the splen- 
dour, and recherch&t and costliness of Syrian taste are lavished. The walls are 
adorned with incrustations of .then rarest marbles and agates, with elegant 
arabesques, with illuminated sentence, s from the Koran or froinlljlke nioral poets 
of the East, with precious wood-work sculptured into delicate devices. The 
ceilings are moulded iato Saracenic domes, embellished with all the beautiful 
intricacies of the stalactite and the honeycomb style of ornament. The windows 
are of rich stained glass ; the pavements of tesselated marble ; the fountains of 
alabaster or of mosaic work ; the ipehes are enriched with pendant clusters of 
gilded stalactites. In those gorgeous haPiS, the raised upper end of which 
contains the divan, the lower end the fountain, nothing but cushions and car- 
pets are placed ; but such is the splendour of their decoration, that they appear 
to require nothing else.” ♦ 

The palaces which we visited ftdiy corresponded with the fore- 
going description j the one occupied by the British Consul, Mr. Wood, 
is second only in magnificence to the palace built by the famous 
Assaad Pasha. Nothing con exceed, especially* the exquisite beauty 
of the spacious inner court of this splendid mansion; its large 
cistern and elegant marble fountains are surrounded by cool, shady 
arbours of luxuriant vines, orange, lemon, and other trees and 
shrubs, loaded with delicious blossoms and fhiits. There are beds of 
the richest flowers, including the pale iris of Tiberias, and a variety 
of rare and graceful creepers, especially the passiem'^flower, tastefully 
trained around the trees, and over the walls ; so that fl:om the richly 
decorated apartments opening into this court, the outward senses are 
continually regaled, and all that ]>oets have dreamed or written of 
Oriental luxury can be fuUy realized. The palaces of the Austrian 

• « Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” vo1.U.,p. 358. 
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Consul, and of several of th0 wealtiby and Moslems, are equally 
splendid ^onstiucfions/ and the gc^rgeousness of some of them 
surpasses that of royal mansions in Europe. 

On visiting the palaee*of a very rich Jew, which had just been 
prepared for •Sir MoseeTsMontedcNre, we entered from the narrow 
street by a* small, meaiMooking dobr, into a diirty court, passed 
through some crumbling mud houses, and* then to our surprise were 
ushered into a magnificent court, payed with marble, ornamented 
witli beautiful^ees, shrubs, fk)wers, and fountains, and sura^unded 
on several sides by splendid buildings and colonnades, in tjie Oriqptal 
style. The Jews formerly surrounded tb/eir dwellings wi^ the out^ 
waid appearances of poverty, in order to protect themselves from the 
oppressive extortions of the Moslems. The hotel where we resided, 
though on a smaller scale, was fitted up in the same style of Oriental 
luxury, there being a fountain surrounded by vases of Arabian jasmine, 
carnations, and damask roses; while large orange and lemon trees 
and beautiful shrubs, growing round the sides of the court, deliciously 
perfumed the air, and afforded a grateful shade. 

The influence of this Oriental luxury;^ while intensely fascinating, is 
* rather carnal and sensual than intellectual or spiritual, and its 
tendency to corrupt the morals and weaken the intellect is but too 
obvious in the lives of the people. “In such a delicious retreat,” 
writes an intelligent observer, “ I can understand, not only the exist- 
ence of but the absorbing enjoymei|t of it. Kief is the Mussul- 
man's earthly paradise ; it is a supineness which surpasses the Italian 
doke far niente : it is a sort of dreamy beatitude, which plunges both 
the body and mind into profound inertness, and leaves the senses 
alone alive to the enjoyment of reclining by the margin of a clear 
fountain, beneath the quivering shade of luxuriant trees, listening to 
the rushing of waters,, mingled with the liquid notes of nightingales, 
and inhaling the cold fragrance of latakea, smoked through rose- 
water.” • Such a mode of existence can only satisfy those who, igno- 
rant .of any higher motive of action than a desire to enjoy the carnal 
pleasures of this transitory life, neglect the nobler faculties and calling 
of their nature, and aspire to no more exalted or enduring a destiny than 
that of the brutes that perish. They blindly sink into the seductive 
^habits of a refined heathemsh sensuality, adopting for their motto,— 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” f 

The Moslem quarter of the city is the best and richest, tiie streets 
being wider and cleaner, the houses larger and better built, and the 
supply of water more abundant than in the other districts. The Jewish 

• “ The Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” vol. ii., p. 359. 

f 1 Cor. XV. 32. ^ 
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quarter, as everywhere, is the most crowded, dirty, and ill-constructed j 
and the Christian quarter approximates to th\. Je^Visl^ in thv, outward 
appearance of confinement and wretchedness. There is, however, one 
street forming an exception, by its great iength and breadth, which is 
called Stretta or Becta^ and corresponds in j|ame with tjie Straight- 
street,” mentioned in the'accoutit of the con*rersion of St. Paul * The 
identity of the site is ^rj’ probably correct, but it must have been 
many times rebuilt over since the apostle’s days ; the pretence, there- 
fore, that the houses that belonged to^ Judas, Anania^and Naan^pn, 
may still be pointed out, is a pure fiction, like the many others got up 
by the priests. This street one of the mostfrequented and commer- 
cial in the city. There is a total neglect of sanitary measures in Damas- 
cus, as in all the cities of th^ East; no provision is made for cleansing 
and draining the streets or supplying the houses with water, which is 
carried from the public fountains in earthen pitchers. In accordance 
with the proverbial indolence of Orientals, everything is allowed to lie 
where it dies, whether it be a camel, a donkey, or a dog. Were it not 
for the hordes of dogs that live in the streets and quickly devour all 
animal matter, the city would soon become uninhabitable from pesti- 
lence ; these animals, while mest useful as the only scavengers, are, 
however, a great annoyance, by obstructing the pathways in the day 
and howling incessantly at night. 

Population, — The absence of public registries creates great uncer- 
tainty in the estimate of the population ; by some calculations it has 
been reckoned at 111,552, and by pthers at 120,000; the amount of 
the Christians is 15,000, of the Jews 6,000, and the remainder are 
Mohammedans. The Christians are divided into Greek Catholics, 
7,250; orthodox Greeks, 6,350; Syrians, 750; Armenians, 300; 
Maronites, 300. There are 4,000 Metawilah Moslems, 500 Druses, 
and the rest are orthodox Mohammedans. A great proportion of the 
Christians are small merchants or shop-keepers, and some are hand- 
loom silk-weavers. 

The Jews.— They belong to the Sbpiiaedim sfxt, and are nearly 
all natives of Damascus, there being only a small number of families 
from other parts of the East, or from Europe, They are chiefly 
engaged as bankers, money-changers, merchants, shop-keepers, and 
in various trades and manufactures. Arabic is the language of busi-^ 
ness. The largest proportion of the commercial transactions of tho 
city is in their hands, and several of the richest bankers belong to 
their community. The Oriental magnificence of some of their houses 
has already been noticed, and they are said to contain fine collections 
of valuable old books. When, on holidays and festivals, the wealthy 
,, ♦ Acts ix, 1 1. 
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Jewesses assemble to receive com|)aiiy, tMbir dress, like that of the 
Jewes^!^ 9t Caieo, fs pafticularly elegaht and costly. 

Oriental Beauty — the Harem.— After I had been for some time 
^ in the East, I felt satisfied *that Oriental female heanty had been very 
much over4at<id. The outline of the features in many of the Circas- 
sians, Greeks,* and Jewessel, is, fio doul>t, veYy fine iif early youth, and 
the eyes arc generally large, brilliant, and? expressive ; their figures 
also are good, though usually short. .Their personal charms soon, 
hoAwver, become, blighted by the habits of life which they are doomed 
to follow in the harem. Nothing can exceed the indolenccw and self- 
indulgence of female existence in the harem •; the women take very little 
exercise, most of the day being passed reclining on soft divans, wliilo 
they pamper their appetites with large queftttities of sweetmeats and a 
variety of rich messes j in addition to which, by the constant use of 
relaxing warm and vapour baths, they soon grow so large that the 
sjTninetry of their forms and regularity of their features are entirely 
destroyed, and nothing of beauty remains but the eye. The com- 
])le.\ion is also spoilt, becoming sallow, dull, and unhealthy. In fact, 
the Oriental women are chiefly indebted fhr fhdSr reputation for beauty 
fo the mystery of the veil, which, only allowing their fine dark eyes to be 
seen, has left a wide sphere to poetic travellers for exaggerated fiction j 
but, alas ! were the use of veils to be banished, what an amount of 
sallow, bloated, or wrinkled ugliness would be revealed, where these 
travellers only dream of supernatural beaiUy. I have often, indeed, 
thought strangers were much indebted to the veils for the large pro- 
portion of wrinkled, faded faces which they concealed from thCir view ; 
for the beauty of Oriental women very soon passes away, the great 
majority having ceased to be comely long before the age of thirty. One 
peculiarity in the taste of Orientals, regarding female beauty, is the 
high estimation in which they hold fatness as one of its chief condi- 
tions ; an amount of obesity so completely destructive of the natural 
elegance and symmetry of the human figure as would be considered a 
deformity in Europe, being admired and prized in the East as a great 
merit. “ The horses of Egypt, remarks a recent writer, “ have long 
been celebrated for their height, their plumpness, and the stateliness 
of their pace. Corpulency is regarded as a leading character of 
^luty in several regions of Africa and other Eastern countries ; and 
even a lady, to be counted beautiful must be fat .... It is 
remarkable that the elegant Theocritus, in his ‘ Epithalamium,’ cele- 
brates the portly size and plumpness of Helen, the most celebrated 
beauty of ancient times, comparing her to the horses in the chariots of 
Thessaly.” * The same singular perversion of good taste is held by 
• “ Survey of the Holy Land,” Bannister, p. ISt^ 
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the Hindoos and Chinesepand it has most probably originated in the 
indolent and luxurious habits of life ofcthesfo Easter'i |iations, 
creating in the higher classes such a general tendency to corpu- 
lency, that it ceased to' be considered^ » deformity. Among the 
more active and intellectual Greeks, however, who are very accurate ' 
observers of nature, muth mere rational and correct ideas of beauty 
prevail. ^ < 

When the moral state of the harem is closely examined, a sad 
picture of depravity and misery is discovered. The women are^ left 
wlplly uneducated, being unable cither to read or write j their time is 
mostly occupied in attending to their toilette, feasting their appe- 
tites, frivolous gossip, and domestic squabbles.* As respects the 
intellect, they live and die in a state of mental childhood; and with 
regard to morals, being without the restraints of either religion or 
reason, they are wholly abandoned to the sway of the sensual and 
malevolent passions of our fallen nature. Knvy, jealousy, and malice 
are the natural fruits of this deep moral debasement. The elder 
women have generally the rule, by custom, over their juniors; factious 
intrigues against one auQther, acts of tyranny and cruel revenge, are 
the inevitable consequences gf such a social system; so that, could 
the private and domestic life of the harems be disclosed, tlic majority 
of them .would be found little pandemonia. 

The gratification of revenge, by means of poison, is known to be 
very common, and the number of murders thus secretly perpetrated 
will only be known at the day of revelation of all things. The follow- 
ing anecjdote was related to me by an English I6dy long resident in 
the East. She had been solicited by a Grandee to visit his harem and 
give instruction to his ladies. She soon became generally popular 
among them, with the exception of the oldest, who showed undoubted 
proofs of antipathy to her. On one occasion, however, this old 
favourite of her lord invited the English lady to a feast, which slic 
proposed giving to the women of the harem. During the entertain- 
ment, contrary to her former custom, she loaded her English guest 
with kind attentions, at which the lady was much pleased. When 
refreshments were handed round by the slaves, she invited the lady to 
take a cup of coffee, which M^as, of course, accepted ; while, however, 
she was beginning to sip it, one of the younger women, seated opj)|g^ 
site, gave her a look so intensely earnest and imploring that the idea 
flashed across her mind that it meant something of serious import. 

* The enfiploynients of women in the harems are almost wholly confined to gold 
embroidery, in which they excel, and the superintendence of cookery. Their 
amusements consist chiefly in listening to noisy music, and to the absurd recitals 
of professed story-tellers, or in witnessing the indecent performances of hired 
dancing gills, bei>ides engaging in childish nursery games. 
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Her host pressing her, with more than ordinary earnestness, to finish 
the coffqp, <he b^gaft to inspect treachery, gave back the cup to the 
slave, ftnd soon withdrew. On reaching home she became very ill, 
and a European physician,* who was called in immediately, declared 
* that she had* bt^n poisoned. Some time elapsed before her complete 
recovery. The precedihg details clearlj^ demonstrate the’ urgent need 
of attending to female education in the £a^, without which the 
success of all other measuies for the regeneration of the people must 
be nyitorially retarded. ^ • 

The foregoing deplorable account of the social and moral^ state pf 
the harems is confirmed by the testimony of those who have had 
frequent opportunities of visiting them* In the clever and interesting 
letters of “ An Englishwoman in Egypt,” itas stated that the wives ore 
often treated with great brutality and cruelty by their husbands, who 
sometimes severely beat them j and that mothers not unfrequently 
pursue a similar course towards their children, obtaining the help of a 
man, who is specially employed for the infliction of corporal punish- 
ment upon children. Feelings of jealousy and hatred frequently 
arise between the children of different anotliers,. and the younger 
children, being generally the father’s ^vourites, are often left the 
largest share of his property, while the elder ones are obliged to 
})rovide for themselves. The husband has in certain* cases the right 
of life over the inmates of his harem, and the punishment inflicted for 
unfaithfulness in the wife or concubine is be tied up in a sack and 
drowned in the Nile; the crime npist be proved by four witnesses, 
but this, even, is ndl always required. • • 

• “ It is seldom that the wife of a Modllim is guilty of a criminal intrigue 
without being punished with death if there be four witnesses to the fact, and 
they or the husband prosecute her; and not always does she escape this punish- 
ment if she be detected by any of the officers of justice; in the latter case, four 
witnesses are not required; and often the woman, if of a respectable family, is 
put to death, generally in private, on the mere arbitrary authority of the 
Government, but a bribe will sometimes save her, for it will always be accepted 
if it can with safety. Drowning is the punishment now almost always Inflicted, 
publicly, upon women convicted of adultery in Cairo and other large towns of 
Egypt.” 

“ The Fella*hhe6n of Egypt resemble the BedaVees in other respects. When 
*'a*Fella*hhah is found to have beefl unfaithful to her husband, in general he or 
her brother throws her into the Nile, with a stone tied to her neck; or cuts her 
in pieces, and then throws her remains into the river. In most instances, also, 
a father or brother punishes in the same manner an unmarried daughter or 
sister who has been guilty of incontinence. These relations are considered as 
tnoie disgraced than the husband by the crime of the woman ; and arc often 
despised if they do not thus punish her.” — Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians,” vol. i., 
pp. 410, 272. » 
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There arc, no doubt, instances of Moslem harems exempt in a great 
measure from the vices and misery that ibeen de^ribed, and 
where peace and harmony habitually prevail ; and c&es have occurred 
exhibiting an heroic degree of attacbmpnt and faithfulness on the 
part of wives or slaves. This may be expected, when thcoheads of the-, 
harem are naturally endowcd»with a larger, meaguro of itenevolence and 
uprightness ; but such cases are, unfortunately, rare. The absence of 
polygamy in the Christian harem, lessening the number of females, 
mitigates the attending evills ; but the women are subject to tjie same 
tyrannical and cruel treatment by their husbands ; and the injurious 
influences of seclusion from the world, and total neglect of their 
education, are painfully evidenced in the great laxity of their prin* 
ciples, and puerile frivolity of their conduct. 

Oriental Female Costume. — The following sketch will convey 
some idea of the rich and elegant costume of the highei’ classes 
of Oriental women. They wear turbans tastefully ornamented with 
strings and pendants of pearls, or else the Turkish fez and handker- 
chief set with pearls and diamonds, and a sort of veil dei>ending from 
the back; the hair is^ spread over the shoulders, plaited, with the 
addition, sometimes, «f cameTs hair ; their gowns are made of satins, qv 
other materials, richly embroidered with gold or silk, in the shape of a 
pelisse, with open breast and pendant sleeves, and fixed by a rich girdle 
of silk, or a shawl, round the waist ; their shinty ani (or long, loose 
drawers) are of embroidered satin. Their persons are also adorned 
with a profusion of gold, diamond, and pearl ornaments, such as 
necklaces, earrings, bracelets, and anklets. A«^’coinpai'ison of the 
above description of the Eastern female costume of the present 
day with that given by Isaiah, will show how little it has been 
altered in the course of many ages.* This love of splendid dresses 
is greatly encouraged by the example of the priesthood, who singu- 
larly verify the accuracy of the description given in Scripture of an 
apostate^ Church, under the figure of a painted Jezebel decked out in 
gorgeous scarlet apparel. The llev. Mr. Jowett justly remarks, — 
“ Tlie advice of St. Peter is quite forgotten in this land. The orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit appears to he very little known ; but 
tha adorning of idaiting Ike hair, and wearing of gold, and jmiting on 
of apparel, is most studiously retained. In fact, none can go ^ 

* “ In that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their tinkling orna- 
ments about their feet, and their cauls, and their round tires like the moon, the 
chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of 
the legs, and the headbands, and the tablets, and the earrings, the rings, and nose 
jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, .‘ind the mantles, and the wimples, and 
the ciisphig pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and the hoods, and the vails.” 
—14. iii. 18—23. 
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greater excess in this particular, than the lJ5.shops and clergy them- 
selves, 'v^of on %11 Sigh %cstivals, are decked in* such gorgeous and 
almost Effeminate robes, as must necessarily lead the fashion, and lend 
to annihilate the simplicity ^hich becomes Christians/’ * 

* The same’ga^idy taste prevails amongst the poorer classes, 'where 
women, habitu&lly empfoyeef in the mosi menial and humble occupa- 
tions, will be seen dressed in rich and costly cftsHimes oq festivals, and 
are known to deprive themselves and tli<‘ir families of every comfort 
for year^ in order to save the money required for their purchase. * 
The Mohammedans. — The Mohammedans, tvho form tiie great 
bulk of the population of Damascus, includ^a largo number of old and 
wealthy families, constituting the aristocracy of the city. They live in 
their fine mansions, much secluded from ifttercourse with Christians 
and Jews, and occupy all the high offices of State ; they take advantage, 
however, of the bettor education and greater talent for business of 
Christians and J ews, whom they employ for the transaction of affairs 
in the Government offices. The poorer Mussulmans are engaged in 
trade and commerce, in which they are seldom very successful, in 
conaequcnije of their indolent habits. • • • / 

^Damascus has long been behind the iwaritime cities of the East, as 
rcgard.s the progress of knowledge and the liberality of feeling enter- 
tained by Moslems towards Christians and Jews. About twenty years 
ago, no Chri.stiaii or Jew was permitted to traverse the city on horse- 
back, or to walk on the upper path reserved^for foot-passengers iii the 
streets, but was compelled to ke^p nn the loAver middle way used by 
riders and cattle ; no Frank could appear in public in the European 
dress, without being insulted by the Turks, all Europeans being 
obliged to put on the Arab costume. The Jews compulsorily wore 
black turbans, and the Christians brown. A great improvement has, 
however, gradually taken place in the conduct of the Moslems ; they 
were formerly taught to consider themselves superior to the Chris- 
tians in strength, both of body and mind ; and were consequently 
inclined to look down upon them with supreme contempt j but of late 
years they have been compelled, by the course of events, to admit 
their inferiority in each of these respects, having been repeatedly 
defeated by the Christians in war, and having become convinced, by the 
<vwt>erior civilization of Europe, that the principles of science laid down 
in the ICoran and traditiohs of their saints arc altogether erroneous. 
In this way they have been humbled in theirt>wn estimation, are willing 
■ to learn from Christians, and disposed to treat them with respect, liluro- 
peons are, accordingly, now allowed to wear their national costume in 


* Jowett's “ Researches,” Syria, p, 9P. 
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Damascus, and to follow Vieir own habits of life, without molestation. 
It is still, however, advisable to be more AarefiM not to#ot5?nd the 
religious feelings and prejudices of Mohammedans in this city, than in 
other places. If a Eurol)ean lady were'tortake the arm, even of her 
husband in the street, this wpuld be considered so •improper a* 
familiarity by tlie Moslems, •that she would be in danger of being 
pelted. During our < residence here, an English gentleman was 
attacked by a mob for attempting to sketch some ancient columns stand- 
ing iit the wall of the great mosque, formerly the cathedral of St. John, 
aqd he was pursued and pelted with stones, till he reached the door 
of the English Consul. Soldiers Were immediately sent by the Pasha, 
who arrested and took to prison some of the shopkeepers nearest to 
the mosque, in order to make them discover the real culprits, which, 
however, they could or would not do. 

The Christians and Jews have recently obtained a share of nfunicipal 
power, by a firman of the Sultan, through the exertions of our able 
Consul, Mr. Wood. The firman orders that two Christians, and two 
Jews shall be members of the municipal council, which was previously 
composed exclusively «o£ Mohammedans. The Pasha and Moslems 
were greatly displeased at this innovation, though obliged to submit. 
This is a very ‘great concession, for it contra^JBne8 a law of the Koran, 
which declares that no Christian shall sit in judgment over a Turk. 

Bazaars, Khans, Commerce. — ^Damascus has been truly described 
as the most purely oriental of all the cities of the East, being 
thoroughly free from any admixture of western fashions or ideas. 
This is specially exhibited in the bazaars, which fire the finest in the 
East next to those of Constantinople, being large, well lighted, and 
ventilated, and tolerably clean. They are abundantly stocked with mer- 
chandize, and there is a separate bazaar for almost every description of 
goods. The saddlery is in high repute. Damascus i s also celebrated for 
its gold and silver tissues, and sti-iped silk and cotton stuffs j unset pre- 
cious-stones, especially pearls and turquoises, are abundant ; every sort of 
gold and silver trimming is also plentiful and cheap. The following is 
a lively and true picture of these bazaars : they are “ fragrant wdth 
the mingled smells of damask roses (sold here in profusion), latakea, 
and the aromatic odours en^anating from the numerous spice and 
perfumery shops. The veiled women gliding about, the turbancjl* 
nf^n seated upon their carpeted shop-boards, dreamily running their 
fingers over their Mecca chaplets, or inhaling the cold fragrance of 
their bubbling maghiles j the sweetmeat- vendors hawking about their 
trays of tempting goods, in the shape of rose-leaf tarts, preserved mkh 
mishes (apricots), lumps of delight, consolation to the throat, and a 
dozen varieties^ of halva {bon bons), all equally good j the ice-sellers, 
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with little pails of frozen cream, and large.Avater jars with a lump of 
snow frpn^Lebanor^ closing the spout, — all these, mixed up with wild- 
lookir^ dervishes, and still wilder-lookiug Bedouins from the neigh- 
bouring country of the Haouran, Torm a toxj^ en$emhle which has not 
its parallel in any other place/* * ^ 

The customary mod^ of dealing is, fox the «/feller to ask a price as far 
as possible above the value of the article, and fy the buyer to adopt the 
opposite extreme j then to wrangle vehemently toget^r* with not a few 
oaths, until they can arrive at some agreement ; this necessarily involves 
a great waste of time, and much duplicity in the transaction of business. 
Besides the bazaars, there are some large khans, or warehouses, for 
wholesale commercial transactions ; the Khan of Assaad Pasha is the 
most splendid structure of the kind in the {last, being built of alternate 
layers of black and white marble, having several tiers of large galleries, 
with nihe domes, and the centre of the court ornamented with an 
immense fountain. It is used as an exchange. 

The motley aspect of the population seen in the streets, bazaars, and 
coffee-houses of Damascus is not less singular than that of the popu- 
lation of Cairo, with the exception that; if^i% more purely Oriental, 
the proportion of Franks (Europeans) Jbeing much smaller, and the 
})eople not quite so noisy. A very graphic description of the dif- 
ferent nations, with their costumes, is given by Mf, Bartlet in his 
** Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles : ** — 

First came the Turks themselves, not wear^g the red fez cap, and clipped 
costume, now coming so generally jnt<^ use in these degenerate days, biU with 
their grave brows overshadowed by turbans of prodigious amplUude and 
giandeur, with long majestic beards, and robes almost descending to their very 
heels, most graceful in outline, and costly in mateiial, and infinitely varied in 
colour. All the different tribes of the Lebanon had their different representa- 
tives, each wearing a dress perfectly distinct from the others. There were the 
Aleppinnes and northern Syrians, in their fur-lined jackets; Armenians, who 
being mostly “ Rayahs," or native Christians, and prohibited from using the 
same brightly contrasted colours as the Turks, had adopted and were generally 
robed in a sober garb of blue ; while the Jews, as usual, even when rich, in order 
to disarm envy, were soidid in outward appearance, and for the most part dressed 
themselves In black. Among the crowd might occasionally be seen natives of 
Persia, in the tightly-fitting dress, with long sleeves, and the bell-shaped conical 
cap of black wool, somewhat resembling the figures on the Nineveh marbles." f 

To the foregoing list may be added, the crafty Greek, the degraded 
Egyptian, and the crouching SjTian j the bronzed Arab sheikh of the 
nomadic tribes of the desert, and the common, ficrce-looking Bedouin, 
with a handkerchief bound round his head by a camers-hair rope, and 

♦ Temples and Tombs of Egypt," vol. ii., p. 347. 

t Footsteps of our Lord and His Apostles," p. ^57. 
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his camel’s-hair cloak fixed by a red leather bolt, carrying his long lance, 
and leading his camel through the more civilised crowd. 

Damascus retains, however, very little of its ancient ^ommerical. pros- 
perity. The caravans which formerly con\pypd to that city nearly all the 
produce of the East Indies, Persia, and other regions of^sia, have ' 
lost their chief sources of trad^, since the establ’shment pf the cheaper 
transport to Europe by sea j for the manufacturers of the city and 
neighbourhood « find it how much less expensive to procure from Eng- 
land the Indian indigo used irf dyeing their .silks, than when fqrmerly 
brought by the caravans. One of the chief articles of traffiq at pre- 
seiit, by way of the desert, is large quantities of a superior quality of 
tobacco, grown in Persia, b^aides some Persian silks. The caravans 
have, likewise, lost much of their religious character, the principal 
object with most of the pilgrims to Mecca being now the profits of 
trade. I was informed, on good authority, that the camp outside of 
Mecca resembles a complefe fair during the eight or ten days of the 
pilgrims' sojourn there. In compliance with the custom of sacrificing 
a sheep to the prophet, some of the pilgrims vie with each other who 
shall offer the largest sacrifice, and slay as many as fifteen or twenty 
sheep ; a pestilential fever is sometimes bred by the number of carcases 
putrifying near the camp. The residents .of the town and neighbour- 
hood provide large flocks of sheep, which are sold at a great profit ; 
and they convert even the necessary article of water into a source of 
gain; for having filled their wells and tanks, they cut off all the* 
channels of the natural springs, so as to compel the unfortunate 
pilgrims to purcliase water from tliem at an exor?:)itant price. The 
caravans bften consist of between 4,000 and 6,000 camels. As they 
would find no water direct across the desert, their route lies first to 
Palmyra, where they enter the caravan track from Aleppo. 

I’here are still a considerable number of silk manufactories at 
Damascus, and much taste is displayed in the beauty of the patterns, 
especially of those worked in gold; the looms, however, that we 
saw, were of the rudest and most primitive construction. Tlie manu- 
factory of the far-famed Damascus' blades has ceased, and they are 
scarce in the baxaars ; the very superior temper of the steel is believed 
to have been derived from tho remarkable purity of the water, and to 
the same circumstance is attributed tho good quality of their dyes. 

♦ A good carriage-road coidd be made at comparatively little cost over^ 
the Lebanon to Beyrout ; this woujd be an immense benefit to 
Damascus, and the fertile plains of the Hauran, by affording the 
means of an easy, cheap, and expeditious transport of their produce to 
the sea-ports on the coast ; while now it is conveyed over the moun- 
tain, on the backs of mules or camels. This project has been strongly 
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recommended to the Turkiali Government our Consul, Mr. Wood, 
but, hithg^to, witl»ut luccess, on the plea that such a road ti^ould 
open an access Tor foreign troops to the centre of the country. 

CoFFEis Houses, Gar4E>^, Walls.— Tire Damascenes being pre- 
eminently pleasure-hunters, pass a considerable portion of their time 
in public co^ee houses aijd gardens, mimber of which is very 
great The coffee-houses are situated in tlyj most public streets, and 
in the gardens outside the walls. In the gardens thdy consist merely 
of opep sheds, erected amidst trees and^ds of flowers, on the borders 
of running streams, adorned with artificial waterfalls and fountains, 
combining thus the requisites, so luxurious in a hot climatd', of shade, 
coolness, and fragrance. The most frequented of these caf^s stands on 
the banks of the Barrada, where it divides into channels, forming 
several cascades, overhung with large trees, under which are built 
several* spacious open sheds. At night the place is lit with small pnlo 
lamps, strung upon cords, and suspended among the darkening foliage 
of the trees ; this affords a soft, subdued light, well suited to the scene, 
while it brightly sparkles where it is reflected by the foaming, 
troubled waters. • • * 

, The respectable Turks and Syrians daily assemble here in consider- 
able numbers, and waste liours in sipping coffee, drinking sherbet, 
eating sweetmeats, inhaling the cool, fragrant fumes of the Narguile, 
and indulging their love of idle, scandalous gossip. Some sit in silent 
musing, or even stretch themselves on the ground, lulled into a pen- 
sive, dreamy beatitude, by the fanning of ilio cool breezes and murmurs 
of the rushing bicoks : this c&fe Tias been aptly named the chef-lieu of 
Kicfdonu The only thing I felt interfering with the real beauty and 
rejiosc of the place was the occasional musical performances of a noisy, 
jingling Arab orchestra. 

The gardens by which the city is surrounded may be considered its 
chief beauty, being unrivalled both for their extent and natural luxuri- 
ance ; the trees, shrubs, and flowers, in which they abound, are left to 
grow in their wild state, not improved by art. Besides the fruit-trees, 
which are predominant, they contain many forest trees and flowering 
ornamental shrubs, such as oaks, poplars, willows, acacias, laurels, &c. 
The fruit-trees include the fig, vine, olive, orange, lemon, citron, pista- 
chio, peach, apricot, plum, prune, almond,^ quince, apple, pear, mulberry, 
walnut, hazlenut, jujube, and pomegranate ; the forest trees support 
the vines, which grow with surprising vigour, stretching, in festoons, 
from tree to tree. The damask rose is the principal flower, and grows 
to an immense size and height, its branches drooping with the weight 
of roses, strongly perfuming the air. Some portions of ground are 
cleared under the trees for the cultivation of vegetables, melons, and a 
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few patches of corn j but, v(ith. these exceptions, it is covered with rank 
grasses and weeds. The variegated hues of life green foliage is very 
pleasing to the eye, and so thick as to form the deepest shade. There 
are only a few narrow, wending paths through the thickets of wood, 
which very much resemble an uncultivated wilderness. r 

These gardens or orchsL'ds entirely owe their fertility to the waters 
of the Barrada river (the, Pharpar of Scripture, and Chrysorrhoas, 
“golden stream, *** of the Greek geographers), which are conveyed 
through them by artificial channels ; the waters flowing rapidly, are 
often collected at the lower end of the gardens into fountains, by the 
side* of eiitfple alcoves. These streams, after irrigating the gardens, 
are conducted to the JDaha^at el-Merj, “ Lake of Meadows,” about 
six miles east of the city, fe^ilizing a large tract of beautiful meadow 
land. 

The plain of Damascus, including the gardens, is called Ghiitahy and 
was included by Abulfeda among the four terrestiHial paradises, the 
other three being the Strath of Baww^n, in Persia, the Nahr (river) el- 
Aballatt, and the Soghd of Samarkand j but Damascus was reckoned 
the first.* The produce ,of thpse orchards, which extend seven miles, 
is exported to distant places, and they afford a profitable return, even 
in their wild state. They are inclosed with mud or clay walls, the 
mud being formed into large bricks, by means of parallel boards, as 
the construction proceeds. Though the climate is mild and hot the 
greater part of the year, the vicinity of the mountains creates severe 
cold in winter, and the sno^ falls sometimes several feet thick j the 
winter season is only, however, of short duration. 

Walls and Antiquities. — ^The walls of the city are remarkable, 
and their foundations, to some way above ground, are of high antiquity, 
being constructed of large bevelled stones; the upper parts are of 
more recent workmanship, probably Saracenic. At the termination 
of the Straight street there is a large ancient gate, called Porta 
del SolCf with three entrances, two of which are closed up. Houses 
are built on parts of the walls, as in St. PauVs time, with windows 
towards the country. One of these, near the gateway, is shown as 
that from which the apostle was let down and escaped from the Jews, 
who were waiting to kill him; but another place, in a more remote situa- 
tion, is pointed out as the most suitable for such an undertaking ; the 
distance from the ground is between twenty-five and thirty feet. A 
small cave is shown near the Christian burying-ground, where the 
apostle is supposed to have concealed himself, and there is another 
spot, not far from the gateway at the termination of the Straight- 
street, where his miraculous conversion is asserted to have taken place. 

, * Abulfed. Tab. Syr., p. 100. 
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About half-an*hour from Damascus, m th^ village of Jobar, there is a 
synagogue, built t^er cl cave, in which, according to a tradition, the 
pro]jhet Elijah concealed himself during his persecution : it is often 
visited by the Jews, though there is only ^ne Jewish family in the 
village. It is a remarkable circumstance that Damascus, although the 
most ancient city in*the .world, and ^Ider •than many ruins, has no 
antiquities, not the vestige of a trlumphal.ar^h, a column, a palace, a 
public bath, or an amphitheatre having been discovered. It must 
have possessed, at various periods, magnificent temples to the gods, 
and palaces for its sovereigns; but so often has it been completely 
destroyed in the lapse of ages, on account of its great Vickedness, 
that all these have disappeared. 

Leprosy, and the Lepers* Hospitals. — It is remarkable that 
the inhabitants of Damascus are exempt from leprosy, and that while 
there ‘are few cases of the disease amongst the Jews of Syria, it 
is very prevalent among those of Palestine. The cases in the hospitals 
at Damascus come chiefly from the borders of the Hauran, Palestine, 
and h^^gypt ; there are two hospitals, the Christian and the Moslem ; 
the last is believed by J ews, Christian#, ;^nd Moslems, to have been 
» founded by Gehazi, ^ 

Judging from the cases which I examined in the hospital, the disease 
of the present day corresponds exactly with the leproSy of Scripture. It 
consists of pustules, scabs, and destructive slowly corroding ulcers, 
accompanied with a deeply morbid condition of the functions of nutri- 
tion, and great general debility. In sofiie cases every feature of the 
face, the nose, lips, and even* the eyes, were almost entirely destroyed 
by ulceration, or obliterated by an unhealthy swelling; in others the 
fingers, toes, and other portions of the extremities had gradually 
dropped off, or become dried up, and apparently dead. In most cases 
the voice was affected, and very feeble. Many of them were helpless 
and deeply pitiable cripples, dragging out a most miserable and linger- 
ing existence. The disease affects chiefly scrofulous constitutions, and 
is evidently connected with some inveterately morbid condition of the 
blood; its progress is generally very gradual, slowly eating up the 
body, like a devouring canker. There is ample evidence that it is not 
in the present day a contagious or infectious disease; the facts by 
which this is established are conclusive, and my own testimony is fully 
confirmed by that of Dr. J. B, Thompson, the able and learned physician 
employed for some years in the East, as the agent qf the Syrian Society 
of London. In his published account of the diseases of the East, he 
states, — 

** From all the inquiries I made — and they extended over a period of some 
five years, while residing in Damascus— I was never, in anyone instance, able to 
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trace the spread of the disease qf leprosy to contagion, l^roni the priests of the 
different Christian denominations 1 had firequent statelesentsioton the subject, and 
in which they admitted that they had, on all occasions, no distinction 

between a leper patient and ai|y other patients ^ and, on occasions when leper 
patients are dying, they (the priests) are, in virtue of their sacerdotal duties, 
obliged to be in close contact with the dying lepers, inhale their ofeiisive breath, 
remain in their apartments, touch rflid dress theif' sores, and dcT many other 
needful duties for these poor .creatures ; and, notwithstanding all this, and their 
peculiar exposure to*the influence of contagion^ — if such there be — they one and 
all assert /hat they never heard or knew of a priest contracting the disease of 
leprosy in any form : even tradition does not speak of any such occurrence. 

“ III the present day the bad cases of lepiosy are not allow'ed to go at large, 
they are obliged to keep within I?:** precincts of the asylums; but the milder 
cases, and those who are not objects of disgust, or show traces of the disease, are 
allowed to go a^ large, and to collect alms for their fellow-sufferers in the hospi- 
tals. The people hand these lepers money, bread, &c , and, so far, do not evince 
any fear of the disease, though Orientals are naturally very fearful and<limid 
about any sickness where contagion is apprehended; though the Moslems are 
fatalists, still they observe a wise precaution at all times, and are not foolhardy 
in seasons of epidemic, plague, or cholera.” 

Dr. Thompson is of opinion, that when persons of a delicate and 
scrofulous constitution al^3 ‘living in the same room, and breathing 
habitually the same- air as leprtus patients, they might acquire the 
disease, as, also, by inoculation of its matter. It is hereditary and 
runs in families, though there'' are many instances of the children of 
leprous parents escaping the disease. Healthy persons have often 
lived with lepers in the married state, without any injury. By the 
Moslem laws lepers are pronounced ur.clepn, and must withdraw from 
society, to live alone; if married, they arc legally divorced, by the 
fact of having the disease ; but it is a singular fact, that in the hospi- 
tals lepers sometimes iuterman’y, in order mutually to aid each other 
when disabled by their frightful distemper. 

It seems evident that, in ancient times, leprosy was not considered 
contagious; the lepers lived in huts, outside the cities, close to the 
gates and great thoroughfares ; they were allowed to beg on the road- 
side ; Naaman travelled to J erusalem with a large retinue of servants. 
It is obvious that such freedom of intercourse between the diseased 
and healthy would not have been permitted had leprosy been found 
as contagious as the small-pox or scarlet fever. Lepers were banished 
from society solely on account of the painfully disgusting character of 
the disease, which is highly offensive both to the sight and smell. It 
was considered, however, incurable ; for, in the case of Naaman, the 
'Xing of Israel' rending his clothes, cried, << Am I God, to kill and 
make alive, that this man doth send to me to cure a man of his 
leprosy?” • It may-not be generally known that the pure, soft waters 

• 2 Kings V, 7., 
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of the Barrada (ancieat Pharpor) have ij^om time immemorial been 
held in lygh r^ute for their supposed medicinal qualities in diseases of 
the akin ; and pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem, who are affected with 
such complaints, often in th% present times pitch their tents and remain 
some days on the banks, in the hojje of being healed by washing in the 
river. This prcumstance^explains the^reason of Naaman so boastfully 
referring to the waters of Damascus as of^superior virtue to those of 
the Jordan. * 

DigKASES or Syria and Palestine.— -The principal diseases of 
Syria and Palestine are the following s— ophthalmia, intermittent, 
remittent, and rheumatic fevers; typhus fever, rare; dikrrha'a and 
dysentery ; tubercular complaints and eSnsumption, rare ; stomach and 
bowel complaints, very common from inattention to diet ; liver diseases 
rather rare ; worms, in adults and children very frequent ; skin diseases 
commnn, owing to the neglect of cleanliness ; leprosy, not frequent ; 
European cholera very prevalent ; insanity, very raYe : when the 
Asiatic cholera appeared at Damascus, the mortality was frightful, and 
still more so, in many cases, the rapidity of the disease. It was remarked, 
also, that its greatest ravages occurred ^ yi^half of the city which is 
• rather low and damp ; while it was less destructive in the other half, 
which is dry, and where the wealthy Moslems chiefly reside. 

Religion — Morals— Reformation ^Movemicnt. — The morals of 
all classes and sects in Damascus are extremely corrupt — unnatural 
crimes being very prevalent, especially among the Moslems, some 
melancholy proofs of which came to bur knowledge. The Jews 
approximate to the Turks fn tlie laxity of their morals^ and their 
women, w'ho are betrothed when children, and marry at an early age, 
are said to be very loose in their conduct. The poor Jews complain 
also greatly of the oppression and injustice which they suffer from 
the wealthy members of their community. The annual sum MJiich 
tlie Sultan requires them to pay as a tax to the State, is rated 
and collected by themselves, according to the means of each indivi- 
dual, and the grievance is stated to be that several of their wealthiest 
bankers and merchants have managed, by getting themselves placed 
under the protection of some foreign Consul, to be legally exempted 
from all such taxation; they have in this manner unjustly and 
disgracefully cast the whole burthen upon their poorer brethren ; 
the truth of this was confirmed to us by good authority. The native 
Jews of the city are extremely bigoted and fanatic, and will scarcely 
rccbgnise the European Jews, who are more enlightened and liberal, ^ 
as belonging to their body. Most of the Jews of the city perform a 
pilgrimage, at least once in their life, to the four holy cities of 
Palestine. 
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The Christian population are kept by their priests in a state of 
great ignorance and bigotry; their morality is^lso low 5- they are 
strongly addicted to lying, dishonesty, and every species of dfbceit. 
The priests themselves sef the example of*covetousness and dishonesty, 
as will be presently shown in ^^e account of their schools. The 
people are in general extremely apathetic and idle; the hours of 
business are few, the i^haps usually opening at ten, and closing at 
four or live, when the trades-people resort to the coffee-houses and 
gardens, and pass the evening smoking, sipping coffee, playing at 
dic^ and listening to music, or some professional teller of frivolous 
stories. During the fine season many go out early in the day to the 
gardens and orchards, spread their carpets or mats near some 
running stream, and sit ther^, occupied as above described. 

Such being the unsatisfactory moral and religious condition of the 
people of Damascus, there is much cause for thankfulness that a 
spontaneous effort at reformation has taken place among them within 
the last twelvemonth, through the instrumentality, chiefly, of a native, 
who is in several respects a remarkable character. Dr. Meshakah, 
referred to in a former repQrt,«is an eminent physician, who, until re- 
cently, was in the most extensivepractice, and belongs to one of the most 
respectable Christian families. He studied medicine when very young 
for a short time in Egypt under Dr. Clot Bey ; his general education 
was at that time incomplete, but being endowed with an inquiring 
and enlarged mind, he has since taught himself mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, geology, and other branches of science, with 
which his pountrymen, in the present day, are generally unacquainted. 
In religion he was a practical unbeliever, being prejudiced against the 
Bible by the falsehoods and absurdities tauglit in his own Church. 
His scepticism was first shaken by reading an Arabic translation of 
** Keith on Prophecy ; ^ this led him to a more careful investigation 
of the evidences of the authenticity of the Bible, which resulted in 
his complete intellectual conviction of its truth. When the power of 
the Divine Word subsequently reached his heart, after a severe 
domestic calamity, he felt he could no longer conscientiously remain a 
member of his unscrip tural Church (the Homan Catholic section of 
the Greek Church), but that he was bound to make an open profes- 
sion of his new faith. He accordingly last year publicly addressed a 
letter to the Patriarch, stating his reasons for seceding from his 
Church. The Patriarch attempted a public reply, but the Doctor, in a 
second letter, clearly convicted him of having committed great mistakes 
through his imperfect knowledge of the Scriptures and of history ; and 
this was done with so much point and wit, that the Patriarch is 
acknowledged by all parties to have been completely defeated, and 
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the only answer he ventured to make wa8*a public excommunication 
of the p^tor. ^ l^s e\^nt baa created great excitement in Damaacus 
and throughout all Syria, and the correspondence published by the 
American press at Beyrout is read with avidity. A member of the 
Greek ortbrodgx Church, a young n^an of good family at Beyrout, has 
also published a letter, in which he asserts^ that the^ Doctor’s argu- 
ments apply equally to the errors- of thei Qreek orthodox Church. 

' Several of the inhabitants of Dampens, following the Doctor’s 
ex^mj^le, have seceded ‘from their churches, and united themselves 
into a reformed congregation, under the direction of the Protestant ipis- 
sionarics. The Sunday on which we attended their public service, there 
were about twenty-five natives present, all men ; one of the American 
missionaries read the Scriptures, prayed, gnd preached in Arabic ; the 
hearers seemed much in earnest. The Sunday previous about fifty 
native.^ had attended, some probably from curiosity, and others yet only 
half decided. We had several pleasing interviews with Dr. Meshakah, 
who is, undoubtedly, an able man, and his sincerity is proved by his 
cheerfully submitting for conscience’ sake to the loss of the greatest 
part of his medical practice. He is now* preparing a work on the 

•Papacy, and the missionaries say he l^s a remarkable knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

The priests have taken great alarm, and are aUopting the most 
stringent measures to stop this movement, A letter was received 
from the Patriarch and Bishops while we were at Damascus, ordering 
the priests carefully to search everj^ house belonging to members of their 
Churches, and recfhire the people to give up the Bibles, Testaments, 
and any other books they had received from Protestants. This order 
was obeyed, and many books were taken away and destroyed — some 
of the people saved them by sending them to the houses of the mis- 
sionaries. Since, however, the firman of the Sultan, granting to all 
Christians the protection of the law against persecution for their 
religious opinions, the priests are stripped of their former tyrannical 
and vindictive power, and can no longer have the people forced from 
their homes by Turkish soldiers, and driven to church at the point 
of the bayonet. Their chief resource now will be cunning and 
falsehood. 

Looking at the origin and character of the reformation movement 
at Damascus, and considering it in combination with many similar 
religious movements in various parts of Palestine and Syria, which 
include every class of society, there is good reason to believe that all 
the efforts of the priesthood will be insufficient to repress their 
progress, and that the people will, at no very remote period, generally 
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cast off the priestly bondage by which they have so long been deluded 
and enslaved. ^ r » 

Damascus is, next to Jerusalem, the strongest hold of the LaWn and 
Greek communions in Sjrria; they hi?ve*in this important city a 
considerable number of monasteries and churches, with a“large body 
of monks and priests. Hiere lire three Latin monasteries, belonging 
to the Franciscans, Capuchins, and Lazarists ; the buildings are good, 
and have libraries attached to them, containing good collections of 
books In the Oriental and other languages; there are also large day- 
schools under the direction of the priesthood. Father Tomaso, 
whom the Jews some years gjnce were accused of murdering, belonged 
to the Capuchin monastery. There are, besides, a number of detached 
churches, one of which, tlie new Greek cathedral now building, 
is dedicated to the Emperor Nicholas. The great mosque was 
formerly the cathedral, and dedicated to John the Baptist. Tt was 
originally a heathen temple, erected by the Homans, and there are 
some remains of fine Roman architecture to be seen in the walls from 
the roof of a neighbouring house. 

When it is considei'ed that Damascus is resorted to by the 
Bedouin population of the greet SjTian desert as their head-quarters, 
and the chief emporium from whence they supply many of their 
greatest wants, such as clothing, arms, ammunition, &c. ; that it is, 
moreover, one of the stations where the caravans assemble for the con- 
veyance of merchandise and safe-conduct of pilgrims to Medina^ 
Mecca, and Bagdad, the importancecOf this ancient city in a missionary 
aspect cannot be overrated. No efforts, therefore, should be spared to 
establish there large, efficient, and well-supported missions. It has 
been truly observed by that zealous and able missionary in the East, 
Dr. Wilson : — 

“ The sword of Muhammad was not permitted to be drawn against 
the Christianity of the East till it had become degenerate; and 
when the Christianity of that quarter of the world ceases to be dege- 
nerate, the sword of Muhammad, though it may make great havoc 
for a season, will undoubtedly soon be sheathed, never more to bo 
taken from the scabbard. The eyes of the whole Moslem world are 
towards Damascus, and wffiat is transacted there is noted in many 
lands.” ^ 

Schools and Missions. — The state of education and the wants of 
the people in this respect being one of the chief objects of our mission, 
we carefully inquired into the condition of the schools. Every 
Mussulman boy is taught to read, in order that he may learn the 
Koran, and there are schools attached to almost every mosque ; but 

i* « Lands of ihe Bible,” vol. ii., p, 306. 
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writing is very seldom taught, or, in fact, any other branch of know- 
ledge. H % * ’ 

As alaeildy sl#ed, in the account of the harems, the women of all 
sects throughout the East are wholly uneducated, and grossly ignorant, 
, moreover, of the simplest household and domestic duties. We were 
assured by fadkfs who have long labeured in several parts of the East 
for the improvement of th^ female pop*blation, that girls are brought 
up by their mothers in ideas of vanity, and in habits of moral 
laxity scai'cely credible to Europeans. iThis extreme state of female 
degradation proves the vast importance of great exertions "being 
made for the education of the female portion of the popijation, <is 
well as for that of the male j for, as wa^ observed to us by some 
intelligent natives, however sound may be the principles and exten- 
sive the knowledge of the men trained iA good Scriptural schools, 
their children will be corrupted, their domestic affairs badly managed, 
and their hopes of a progressive improvement defeated, if their 
wives remain ignorant and immoral. The progress of Christian civi- 
lization in these countries must, therefore, be incalculably impeded 
by the neglect of female education. Few measures could be more 
conducive to the regeneration of the popitlatioh of Syria and Palestine 
fhan the establishment of large, welbcosiducted Scriptural schools for 
native females at Beyrout, Damascus, Jerusalem^ Nablous, aiul 
Nazareth. The Homan Catholics have already large female schools, 
conducted by Sisters of Charity, in several of these places. 

The schools of the Christian population of Damascus are very 
small, and the education given |n tJiem is superficial and inefficient ; 
the children learn to read Arabic and modern Greek, but not gram- 
matically ; and the boys are taught a little writing. They have not the 
entire Bible, but merely copies of the Psalms, interspersed with absurd 
legends of saints. A few only of the girls learn to read, but never to 
WTitc. I remember visiting a girls* school in the great monastery. at 
Bethlehem, which afforded a good specimen of their notions of female 
education : — ^there were about twenty young girls, very dirty in their 
dresses and persons, taught by a young woman of similar appearance, 
amidst great noise and disorder. Having been asked if 1 wished to 
hear them sing, two of the girls, leaving their seats, went and knelt 
before a picture of the Virgin Mary, at the end of the room, and all 
the others having likewise knelt facing the j)icture, they chanted 
in most discordant tones a canticle to the Virgin. There were 
scarcely any books in the school, and the mistress was evidently very 
ignorant. * 

The Greek priests at Damascus are the less excusable for the bad 
condition of their schools, as they receive annually from the Emperor 

K K 
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of Russia, in hi& assumecl^ character of protector of all the Churches 
belonging to the Greek ebrnmunion in thefiEas^, the sunj of 40,000 
piastres (400/.) expressly granted for the maintenance of their schools 
in the city ; but we heard from good aythprity that out of this fund 
from twelve to fifteen thousand piastres only were applied to the 
support of schools, thee remainder being .appropriated Jby the higher 
clergy to their own purposes. The same is said to be the practice in 
every other pai*t of the East, and this had at times called fortli the 
complaints of the people. ' ^ . 

The Jews have very large schools, in which about five hunSred 
cfiildren'hre received from the age of two years and upwards, and 
divided into classes accorclmg to their ages; the schools were very 
filthy, and the children djrty and disorderly when we visited them; 
they contained none but males, the women being left without educa- 
tion. Every male learns to read and write, and is instructed in the 
Talmudic authors. There is only one book for a whole class, in which 
each scholar reads in his turn ; corporal punishment is used to prcsei ve 
order, though apparently with very little success. 

The* only well-organized school is' that of the American mission. 
This mission consists of the Rev. Mr. Barnett and Dr. Paulding, both 
Presbyterians; the Doctor practises as a physician gratuitously. 
There is also an agent of the Presbyterian Church of the north of 
Ireland, the Rev. Mr. Robson,* who labours in conjunction with the 
i^mericans. They were all sent at first to minister exclusively to 
the Jews, but meeting w^th little success, in consequence of tbeir 
deep-rooted bigotry, they are now directing thuir attention also to 
the Christians. They are sound and devoted men, and likely in time 
to be instruments of much good to the people of this dark place. 
The average attendance when we visited the school w\as fifty boys, 
consisting of Jews, Christians, and a few Moslems. 

A body of French Lazarists (concealed Jesuits), consisting of a 
Buperiqr and two assistants, have also conducted a boys and girls’ 
school for some years. The boys’ school appeared well managed, but 
the Superior told us he W'as obliged strictly to limit the education to 
secular instruction, for if he introduced religion the children of the 
Greek Churches would be instantly taken away, so great was the 
jealousy of their priests. One pupil in the girls’ school was threatened 
with excommunication by the Patriarch, unless she left the school, 
because she was observed to make the sign of the cross with one 
finger, like the Roman Catholics, instead of using three fingers, 

V* This devoted misbionary has left in bad health, and has been succeeded by 
the Kev. Mr. Poi ter. 
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according to the practice of the Greeks. The girls’ school contains 
between ^^nty ^ndTfjightJr children, and is superintended by a native 
mistres#; they are taught to sew and to read, but the parents object 
to their learning to write, nsdt tnight afford thft means of engaguig in 
•clandestine corrgspondenco. The scly)ol is considered, therefore, by 
the Superior to*be com|iarati*rely of little ^iscj ft was rather curious to 
hear a Papist complaining of the ignorance and jjigotry of the priests 
and people of the Greek Church, and ^of the low state of their 
morajs j .fie was obliged, he said, to refuse receiving Jewish hoys, 
liecause they stole the clothes of the other children. , 

Ancient Histouy. — It is affirmed by the ^Damascenes that their city 
is the most ancient of the earth ; that it was founded by Shem, the son 
of Noah, upon the spot where Cain killed •Abel, and that the won- 
derful fertility of the soil is attributable to its having been moistened 
with the fighteous bloo(L of the first man who died. When Abraham 
migrated from Ur of the Chaldees into Palestine, Damascus was a 
place of some importance, for it is stated that Ellezer, the steward of 
his house, came from that city.* The Arabic name of Syria is Sham, 
'which is often applied also to Damascus as^tlxi capital of the province, 
with the additional epithet el-Shnm S^yireef, “ the noble and beau- 
tiful,” It was taken and made tributary by David, but it subsequently 
r(3covored its independence, and often waged war against the Israel- 
ites. Tiglath-pileser, the Assyrian king, canied away the inhabitants 
of Damascus into captivity, after reducing their city to ruins. f Having 
been rebuilt, it passed in succession ^^nder the sway of the Babylonian, 
Persian, Grecian, llbman, and fey/aiitine Empires, and alway s held 
the first rank among the cities of the East. During the Koman rule 
it was distinguished as the memorable scene of the conversion of St. 
Paul. J It was afterward captured by the successor of Mahomet, who 
having subdued all Syria, made Damascus the capital of the Saracenic 
lOmpirc, which distinction it retained until, in the eighth century, the 
Khalifat was transferred to Bagdad. This ancient city next fell under 
the yoke of the Turks, having been taken in the twelfth century by 
Timur the Tartar. § The Egyptians obtained possession of it together 
with the rest of Syria, in 1838, but it was soon restored to the Turks, 
through the intervention of the European powers. Damascus may be 
considered to have existed, therefore, as a populous city for above 
three thousanij years, with the exception only of the short periods of 
its complete destruction by Tiglath-pileser, and other conquerors ; the 
great fertility and beauty of its soil having led, on such occasions, to 
tlie immediate erection of a new city on the ruins of the former. 

* Genesis XV. 2. f Isaiah xvii. 1. t Acts ix. 

§ Gibbon— Decline and Fall, chap. 51 and ft»llowing. • 

K K 2 
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THE IIAURAN AND OTHER COUNTRIES lUSTrjF THE JORDAN. 

East of the Lebanpn and Jordan lies an extensive range of 
country, including lofty mountainous regions and large fertile plains, 
stretching to the bortjers of the Great Desert. la ancient times 
a great portion of this country was populous and well cultivated; 
but it has long sii1co‘ been reduced, under the curse of God, 
to a comparatively desolate and uncultivated condition. Jt is now 
chiefly inhabited by nomad tribes of Arabs, and very little o^ the 
liind is under tillage, the principal source of produce being its exten- 
sive pasturage, which is‘u,sed for the purpose of rearing the large 
herds of camels required for journeying over the sandy deserts. These 
regions were formerly the '‘scats of the small kingdoms of the Amalck- 
ites, Midianites, Ammonites, and Moabites, who were subjugated by 
the Israelites. They afterwards were included as provinces of the 
Assyrian, Roman, and Byzantine Empires, and they acquired under 
the Romans a high degree of ijrosperity, as is attested by the splendid 
ruins still existing on the sites of some of the former cities, besides 
the remains of roads, iJribgds, canals, and other useful works scattered 
over the country. But since the conquest of the Mohammedans, 
which seems to, have everywhere carried with it a blasting influence, 
they have fallen into their present state of ruin and barbarism. 

The fertility of the soil in these regions, and the genial nature of 
the climate, remain unchac^ged. In order, therefore, to restore their 
former prosperity, of which they w^eye* deprived on account only of 
the idohitry and great wickedness of the people, nothing is required 
but to bring the present ignorant and lawless inhabitants into habits 
of peace, order, and industry by the introduction among them of the 
light of a pure and life-giving Christianity, as the only foundation tliat 
can secure a durable state of civilization. There is encouragement to 
labour for such a result in the promise that a time is reserved in the 
secret counsels of the Almighty for its fulfilment : — 

I will bring again the captivity of Moab, in the latter days, saith the Lord.” 
“ I will bring again the captivity of the children of Ammon, saith the Lord.” 
“ The remnant of my people shall posbcss them. They shall build the old 
>j^astes, they shall raise up the former desolations, and they shall repair the 
cities, the desolations of many generations.” ♦ 

TOc following is a brief statistical account of these regions, accord- 
ing to\heir ancient geographical divisions : — 

Colle^vely speaking, they formed the country which was first conquered by 
the Israelit^before the subjugation of the Land of Canaan, and was allotted to 

• Jer. xlviiy 47 ; Zeph. ii. 9; Isai. lxi.4, Iviii. 12; Eiek. xxxvi.*33, 36. 
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the tribe of Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of MfAiasseh. In the time of the 
Romans the^h?le waf conipiised under the district called Percca, which 

was itself divided into the six cantoris of Abilene, Trachouitis, Iturtca, Gauloii' 
itis, Batan^a, and Peraea, stri^^Iy^o called ; to whivh some geographers have 
««ddcd Decapolis. Abilene was the most northern of these provinces, being 
situated between f!he mountains of Libanuf and Ant^Libanus, and deriving its 
name from the city Abiia or Abdfa.^ * 

“ Trachonitis was bounded by the Desert on the ’east, Batan^Da on the west, 
ItLirspa on the south, and the country of Damascus on the north, and included 
the rocky.district now called El Lcdja* Itursea, on the east of Batansea, and to^ 

the south of Trachonitis, derived its name from letur, the son of Ishinael, and 

* 

was also called Auranitis, from the city of Auran, which latter appellation it 
stiU retains, under that of Haouran. Gaulonitia’ i^as a tract on the east side of 
the lake of Gennesareth and the river Jordan, which derived its name fVom 
Caulan, the city of Og, King of Bashan. Bataftoja, the ancient kingdom of 
Bashan, was situated to the north-cast of Gaulonitis, and was celebrated foV its 
excellent Ifreed of cattle, its rich pastures, and for its stately oaks. A part of it 
is now called El Belka. Peraea, ill its strictest sense, included the southern part 
of the country beyond Jordan and Samaria.” — Robinson's “ Palestine and Syria,” 
vol. ii., pp. 121, 122. 

To the foregoing may be added, the two*di*tricts of Epiphania and 
north of Damascus. Not a is to be found in this 

extensive range of beautiful and fertile country, the only habitations, 
besides the encampments of the nomad Bedouins, being a few small 
miserable villages. This short notice will be concluded by an enume- 
ration of the sites of some of the ancient cities which have been 
visited by Volncy — Burckhardt — Se^tzen — Trhy and Mangles — Robin- 
son — Buckingliam — T<ord Lindsay, and other travellers. • 

Hamah in Epiphania is the Hamath mentioned in Scripture as the 
northern boundary of the country allotted to the twelve tribes; it 
stood on the hanks of the Orontes, in a highly fertile territory. 
Jtiblah * and Zedad f (Sadad), Scriptural cities, now villages. Sadad 
contains the largest number of Syrians of any place in Syria. Four 
days’ journey east of Damascus are the celebrated ruins of Palmyra, 
the ancient “Tadmor in the wilderness J not far ^xova ed-Deir on 
the Euphrates, is Rahabahf the Itehoboth by the river,” of Scrip- 
ture. § 

The “Hauran” of Scripture |1 was the Auranitis of the ‘Romans, 
and w^as the eastern boundary of the Israelites. One part is flat, and 
extremely fertile, the other stony and mountainous ; its prosperity was 
very great, especially under the Romans, as is shown by the ruins of 
numerous villages; its present capital is Eshmeskin, The principal 
ancient sites are Edrei (Edhra), a city of Og, King of Baxhan, 

♦ 2 Kings xxiii. 33. f Ezek. xlvii. 15. t 2 Cliron. viii. 4. 

§ Gen. xxxvi. 37. {] Ezek. xlvii. 18. ^ Jo%h. xiii. 31. 
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•with extensive ruins j Ashtaroih;* Bostra (Busrah), the capital of 
Arabia Provincia, supposed by some to be ftie of and 

having considerable ruins ; Kenath^^ subsequently the Canathr. of the 
Decapolis, with also ei^tensive ruins ; Bhgka, probably the Saccwa of 
Ptolemy. X , • *' 

To the south of the Hauran are the beeutifttl and rifh pastoral dis- 
tricts of Bashan (whiph .means fat), including the ancient kingdom of 
Bashan, or J^atancea; part ^ also of the Gaulonitis (Jaulan), and the 
rich ^listrict, called in Arabic, Ajlurif as far as the country of Gilead, 
qnce inhabited by the Amorites, the descendants of Canaan*. The 
ancient sites found in these districts are: — tjie ruins of Ahila, a 
town of Decapolis j Oadara (Ummkeis), capital of the Gadarenes, 
and another town of Decapolis ; Geram (Djerash), also a city of 
Decapolis, the ruins of which are considered equal in beauty to those 
of Palmyra ; Argoh (Rajeb) ; Arhelu (Irbid) ; Kafr-Bi% which is con- 
jectured to be the ancient Bella ; Mahanah (ancient Mahanaim ) ; and 
Amatah (ancient Amathus),^ 

These districts are bounded to the south by the river Zerhn^ the 
Jahhock of Scripturo. « Eurther south lies the country anciently 
belonging to the kingdoms^ of the Ammonites and Moabites (both 
descendants of Lot), and whicli were allotted to Gad and Reuben. 
'Ihese kingdom's were divided by the River Arnon^ now called Modjeb. 
The country of the Ammonites included Mount Gilead, and bears how 
the name of el' Belka ; it was formerly very highly cultivated, its fertility 
is undiminished, and tracits remajn of a good Roman road. The sites 
of many of its ancient towns can still be pointed ouf, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal, though some doubt is attached to the accuracy of 
a few: — Bamoth- Gilead (Es-Salt), Eleahh (liil-Al), Ileshhon (Hesh- 
ban), Baal-Meon (Main), Medeha (Madeba), JGibon (Dhibaii), At'oer 
(Arair), Kiriathaimf (Kareiyat), Machterus ? (M’Kaur), Beth'TIoolah 
(Ain-Ilajla), Beth-Mmrah (Nimrin), Jaazer (Sar), and the last, and 
most remarkable, is llahhath Ammon (Philadelphia), the ancient 
capital of the Ammonites, which was greatly embellished by the 
Romans and Greeks, and whose beautiful ruins still attest its former 
a})lendour. 

The present desolate state of Ammon is noticed by Lord Lindsay as 
a wonderful instance of the fulfilment of projdiecy : — 

The dreariness of its [Ammon] aspect,’* says the noble writer, “ is quite 
indescribabie, it looks like the abode of deatli ; the valley stinks with dead 


♦ Joshua xiii. 31. f Numbers xxxii. 42. 

X Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches,’* Appendix, vol. iii,, p. 157. 

§ Ibid., gp. 1(55, lOf). 
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camels, one of which was rolling in the stream ; aryl though we saw none among 
the ruins, they were t%^olutily covered in every direction with their dung. That 
morning^rtde w<^ld Irave convinced a sceptic how runs the prophecy—* I will 
make ftabbah a stable for camels, and a couching place for docks,* &c. Ammon 
^ is now quite deserted, except Uy tfle Bedouins, who water their docks at iis little 
river. . . . *W^ met sheep and goats ^y thousands, and camels by hundreds 
coming down ttk drink, att in beautiful condition.'* •• 

To the south of the Arnon, in the country of th§ Moabites, are 
found considerable ruins of Rahhah MociJb (Rabbah) and of Kir-Moah 
(Kcrak), and also of a village which has been identified as the ‘site of 
the ancient Zoar. The east portion of this country borderipg on the 
Dead Sea, is occupied by the high range of the Mountains of Moab, 
or Aharim, Jehel Attarm^ one of the ridges of this range, has gene- 
rally been considered as the Mount on the highest point of 

which, Pisgdht Moses died, after obtaining a sight of the promised 
land; fiiis has, however, been disputed, in consequence of Attarus 
standing considerably below Jericho, instead of being “ over against” 

. . . opposite that city, as stated in Scripture. 

Salt is at present the only town in the Belka, the rest of the 
population consisting of Arab shepherds litiifg in tents. The people 
of Salt (many of whom are Christians) are mostly independent 
of the Turkish Government, and cultivate the ground for a consider- 
able distance round their dwellings. It would be a good station for a 
native missionary, and the people have shown a great desire for the 
establishment of schools; but the attempts^made for this object by the 
Bishop of Jerusalem have hitherto been defeated by the priests. TTie 
rich pasturage of Gilead and Bashan was allotted to the* tribes of 
Gad, Reuben, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, who being accustomed 
to a pastoral life, solicited Moses to be allowed not to enter the pro- 
mised land, but to remain on the east of J ordan. By making such a 
choice they committed the sin of Esau in selling his birthright for a plate 
of red pottage, and severely was their contempt of God^s covenanted 
promise punished; for they were kept in continual trouble by the 
invasions of the Arab hordes from the East, and of the Syrians from 
the West ; and they were the first of the tribes sent into exile by the 
Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pileser. f 

* Lord Lindsay’s “ Travels,” vol. pp. 75, 117. ft Chron. v. 26. 


Geological Note.— East of the Jordan, near Stuisa, on the way to Damascus, 
a considerable extent of the country Is of a volcanic nature, the rocks being 
generally black and porous, and there are traces of a crater. The wliole 
district, indeed, east of Jordan is calcareous, with a frequent admixture of 
basalt ,* and near the Dead Sea are also found granite, porphyry, breccia, and 
serpentine. ^ 
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Journey across the Anti-Jjcbanon to Baalbec and Beyrout — ^Zehedani — 
Baalbec — Bescription of the temples — Valley of Coele-Syria, the Ijeontes 
— Passage over the Lebanon — Scenery of the Lebanon — The Promon- 
tory, Nahr-el-Kelb, and ancient Assyrian figures — The Maronitfl district 
of Kasrawan — Tho River Adonis—Jebeil, Batrun, Maseilabah, Mar- 
Elyas, Bolinand — Tripoli — Ansairiyali mountains — Tortosa, Baneas, 
Jebilee — Ehden — Convents of St. Anthony and Kanobin— Bshen'ch, 
Jebel Mackmel, and j^a^nip — Convent of Bcmitry — Ancient temples — 
Ghuzir — Convents of Ain Warka, Bzunmiar, Kercim, Bakloua, Ilarissa, 
Shalleitta, Es Sharfo, Bkirki, Anturah, ITannali Shoiiair — District of tlio 
Druses — Brunnuana, Buckfeiya, Deir-el-Kummar — Political stAto of tlie 
tribes in the Lebanon — Religion and customs of the Druses — The Druses 
descended from the Moabites — ^Thc Ansairiyali, Ismniyilah, and Yesi- 
dions — Orthodox sects ef Mohammedans — Sonnites — Metawalies — 
Character of Fatalism — Tho Badanin .Arabs. 

r 

The road from Damascus to Baalbec over the Anti-Lebanoir, first 
ascends the chalky, sterile hill of Salheiyah, at the foot of which is the 
large and beautiful suburb of that name ; on the west of the hill, about 
six hundred feet above the plain, stands the sepulchre of a reputed 
Moslem saint, named Kahhct en-Naar, or “ the Arch of Victory,” 
from whence a most glorious view is enjoyed of the city, its gardens, 
and tho boundless plains to the east. The road, which is only a rough 
mountain track, then descends into the valley of the Barrada, and it 
continues on either side of the banks of the river through the windings 
of the valley, which in some places is richly wooded and cultivated, 
there being plantations and gardens of vines, apricot, cherry, walnut, 
and other fruit-trees, in the midst of highly picturesque scenery. On 
the summit of a steep hill, the ruins of a church are seen, called Nehhi- 
Ahel, marking out, according to tradition, the tomb of Abel.* Near 

* This curious tradition is as follows : — “ When Cain slew his brother, not 
knowing how to dispose of the body, he threw it across his slioulders, and carried 
it a considerable ^ay in the hope of finding a hiding-place for It. At last he 
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a steep bridge the valley ^ontracta into a rocky pass, and the stream falls 
in a casQii^e ab(|ut%irty feet high. The river has to descend about a 
thous^d feet below this level before it reaches Damascus. The prin- 
^ cipal source of the Barrada is ifl a wild, beautiful glen, about an hour and 
a half *8 journey from the direct road* and is called Am Ttjfu “ Here,” 
says a recent traveller,*^* th« Barrada rushes in a very large stream — a 
river bom at once out of the base of the rocky hill, pouring forth, I 
should suppose, thirty or forty tons per. minute ; enough, at once to 
turp four or five mills together.” * At some distance lower do\/n, the 
Barrada (Pharpar of Scripture) is joined by another stream, jvhich has 
generally been considered the Abana. There are chambers or tombs 
cut out of the rock, with broken columns and inscriptions, at the 
entrance of this pass, which have been examined by the American 
missionary. Dr. De Forrest, and appear to have belonged to the ancient 
Roman 1:own of Ahila ad Lihanum ; a minute account of these ruins 
and inscriptions, supplied by Dr. De Forrest, is given in the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson’s valuable work, ‘‘ Lands of the Bible.” t 

The large village of Zebedani, the chief place of the Barrada valley, 
is about half-way between Damascus and* &iaibec, and lying also on 
the line of road to Beyrout is a stirring, thriving place j the valley 
forms here a verdant basin, several miles in lengthy thickly planted 
with mulberry trees, vines, and some willows and poplars ; as no wine 
is made, the juice of the grapes is reduced into a kind of thick syrup 
called dihSf and used as a substitute for sugar; the inhabitants are 
three-fourths Mussulmans and thp remainder Christians; they feed 
cattle, and tend silkworms. Beyond Zebedani we proceeded over the 
lower western ridges of Anti-Lebanon, through several valleys and 
narrow passes, some of which were cultivated and picturesque, but 
others barren and thinly inhabited. We had some splendid views 
of the lofty ranges of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and of the 
rich valley of Cocle-Syria lying between them. 

Baalbec, the ancient Heliopolis, or City of the Sun, is situated at the 
foot of the Anti-Lebanon range, above half-way up the valley of Cmle- 
Syria, opposite the summit of Sannin : the present town, of a quad- 
rangular form, and surrounded by tumbling walls, presents a sad scene 
of ruin and desolation, few of the miserable hovels being tenanted, 
and fragments of broken pillars and hewn stone lying scattered in 
every direction. 

perceived a raven making a hole in the ground with its beak, in order to inter 
one of its young ; and taking example of the bird, he flung down his burden, 
hollowed out a grave with his hands, and consigned the clay of Abel to its parent 
earti).” — Mrs. Romer’s ” Temples and Tombs of Egypt,” vol. ii., p. 373, 

• Rev. W. Churton’s ** Land of the Morning,” p. 2(17. , 

f Vol. ii., p.374. 
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The wretched populatio^i consists of about one hundred families, of 
whom three-fourths are Moslems of the M^tawefi s^ct, (fujjlowcrs of 
Ali,like the Persians,) and the remainder are Christians. Thee tombs 
of the Moslems are in better repair then their dwellings. A curious 
Arabic inscription on a tombstone, in a ruined mosque east of the town, 
is mentioned by Lord Nugent as indicating the spot to he that of the 
sepulture of “ the greatest King Saladiu (Saleh Alla ed Dhein), who by 
the wisdom of his mind won all these countries.” Saladin is known 
to have died at Damascus ; was he buried at Baalbefe ? 

^A minute description of architectural antiquities does not fall within 
our purpdse j the remains, however, of the wonderful monuments of 
Baalbec afford such a strong testimony to the former w^ealth and great- 
ness of these countries, towards the possible restoration of which, 
under sounder religious and moral influences, our inquiries arc speci- 
ally directed, that I shall introduce the following account of these 
celebrated temples, as briefly conveying a most true and able delinea- 
tion of their magnificence. 

** Baalbcc presents a mass of ruins of which the famous Temple of the Sun 
constitutes only a pait. Thro*' distinct epochs of architecture are evident; the 
most recent is Saracenic, preceded by Roman, and both are superimposed upon 
an artificial platform of a period unknown, but surmised to date from the time of 
Solomon. This platform contains those marvellous monster-blocks of stone 
which baffle all conjecture as to how they could have been conveyed thither fiom 
the quarry, and still more how they could have been laised to the position they 
now occupy. They far excee^l in magnitude the wonderful masses of Room 
^ (^mbos, and are formed of a compact liipestone resembling coarse marble, much 
h^vier th,;^n the sandstone of Egypt. The natives of thil> place quickly resolve 
all doubts, by assuring you that the whole fabric was raised by the command of 
Solomon, the most powerful enchanter the world ever saw, and executed by the 
Djins (Genii), who were his slaves ! 

“ As far as relates to the probability of Solomon having been the founder of 
the original Temple of Baal at Baalbec, itis a fact that part of the outer wall 
is composed of immense blocks of stone, with bevelled edges, exactly cut like 
those still remaining in that part of the ancient foundation of the Temple at 
Jerusalem which is supposed to be coeval with the reign of Solomon. The 
second period of constructions at Baalbec is attributed to the time of the Homan 
emperor Antoninus Pius, and all of those remains are of the Corinthian order, 
magnificent in their outline, but betraying in their exuberant ornaments some of 
those faults of sculpture which marked the decline of the art. Perhaps no frag- 
ment that remains of the splendor of the Elder World is, however, so perfectly 
beautiful as the six lofty columns (each one measuring between sixty and seventy 
feet in height, and surmounted by a noble architrave and cornice), which tower 
above all the ruins of Jiaalbec, and form the first object beheld from afar by the 
pilgrim approaching those shattered fanes. Egypt possesses nothing more 
imposing— nothing so harmonious — as these pillars, which, alhcolossal as they 
are, have an airy lightness, au elegant richness of detail about them, that enchants 
even more than it astonishes. These six columns must have formed part of a 
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colonnade, judging from the fragments of similaj^ ones that lie shivered around ; 
perhaps it led to thdrntraJIce of the great Temple of the Sun, and I can imagine 
nothing^m parole to the elfect produced by such an avenue* 

** Tne remains of the temple itself are surpassingly beautiful. Its form is ^ 
oblong square, and it is surrotmcPed by a majestic covered portico, supported by 
lofty Corinthiag columns surmounted Ijy tbe most elaborately sculptured archi- 
traves and coraiccs ; th<f soflSt^j are adorned with tffe busts of gods and heroes in 
high relief, looking down from lozenge-shaped apertures in a ground of delicately 
carved trellis-work. Great fragments of these soffits encumber the ground, the 
effect of earthquakes, which, more than i^ar, have been the destruction of 
Baalbec : but enough still remains uninjured to show how exquisite must have 
been the beauty of this noble portico in its original state. We we^ a longtime 
before we could discover the entrance to the temple, for the Saracens surrounded 
it with a wall, which appears to have been principally intended to prevent all 
ingress to it. At last, just as we were about tg retire from the spot in despair, 
believing that it had been blocked up for long ages, 1 espied a low aperture in 
the waU, half masked with wild brambles, through which I crept, and found my- 
self standing before the great gateway. It is twenty-five feet high, and twenty 
wide, and is admirably sculptured all round with broad bands of the most deli- 
cate ornaments in a wonderful state of preservation, and the interior of the 
upper part represents an eagle with outspread wings— not the eagle of imperial 
Rome, but the Eastern eagle dedicated to sun-qfcorfhip — grasping in its talons a 
caducous, and holding in its beak a ribbon, the ends of which, streaming to the 
right and to the left, are supported by two flying figures of Fame. The soffit 
containing this beautiful sculpture is composed of three blocks, the centre one of 
which has been displaced by an earthquake, and has fallen several feet below' the 
other two, where it remains suspended, and appears to menace the head of 
whosoever attempts to cross the threshold. TJ)e roof of the temple has com- 
pletely disappeared: the interior stiH preserves some fine pilasters, with niches 
between them, which were doubtless destined to contain the statues^of the gods; 
and their elaborate embellishment is in perfect harmony w'ith the other portions 
of this once splendid sanctuary. 

“ A beautiful gem among tbe Roman remains at Baalbec is the small circular 
temple of marble supported upon Corinthian columns (a few of which are yet 
standing), and having niches between them for statues, which is detached from 
the great pile, and up to a recent period was used as a Christian chapel for the 
Greek rite. It is in a very tottering condition, and we did not attempt to enter ; 
but the exterior is rich in sculptures of great beauty and delicacy. All the 
written descriptions in the world would, however, fail in conveying a complete 
idea of the ruins of Baalbec — so grand in their outline, so minute in their 
details, so saddening in their chaotic destruction.’* — Mrs, Romer’s “ Temples and 
Tombs of Egypt,” p. 379. 

The foregoing description will be completed by the following few 
additional remarks. The six beautiful columns which are still standing, 
and which the writer conjectures to have formed part of a mere colon- 
nade, 'are considered by antiquarians to have belonged to aiioihcr great 
temple that was never finished, superior to the one now remaining. The 
large raised platform on which these temples were elected, w^as divided 
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into several outer courts^ *rpund which there^were arched chambers, 
some forty and others thirty feet in diameter, supported hy coliK^ms and 
highly embellished, having niches for statues j on one side, thesd* con- 
structions are large, and it is most likely that, according to the plan of 
Solomon’s Temple^ they were occupied by the priests and other 
servants of the temples. *The platform being raided upon ‘arches, there 
are long and wide passages running under it. Several very large and 
strong structures were erected round those ruins by the Saracens, 
in ordel* to convert them into fortresses. The prodigious size of the 
stones in the outer walls of the platform, constituting the chief 
wonder of these ruins, I shall add their dimensions, as stated by a 
recent traveller, which correspond nearly with our own measurements. 
“ On the west side are three stones,’ about fifty-seven or sixty feet long, 
laid over four courses of stones about eight or ten feet long, by four 
feet high. At the north-west is a corner-stone, fifty-seven feet or more 
in length, and eleven or twelve feet high. On the north, also, are nine 
stones perhaps thirteen feet (possibly fifteen feet) high. These nine 
stones occupy a length of about three hundred and thirty feet. Con- 
sequently, eleven or tA\*elve such stones would bo higher than 
St. Paul’s, and thirteen would be higher, I suppose, than the Great 
Pyramid.” • • 

The above measurements are rather under than over-rated. Wood 
and Dawkins measured one stone sixty-nine feet in length, thirteen in 
depth, and eighteen in breajjth ; a stone, or, rather, mass of rock, of 
nearly similar dimensions, is found«dn a quarry near the town, left 
ready for removal j the question may well be askecl, by what means 
could this be accomplished ? The raised platform is surrounded by a 
large fosse, intended probably to be filled with water, and some of the 
enormous masses of rock employed in the construction of the walls 
have been raised to a height of twenty-five feet.t 

* Rev. II. B. \V. Churton’s “ Land of the Morning,” p. 264. 

f It is not at all improbable that the Jews may have contributed to the erec- 
tion of these gigantic monuments, if not their sole originators.^ The following 
extract from an interesting pamphlet by a recent writer, contains plausible reasons 
in support of this opinion : — ” That Palmyra and Baalbec, in which is the Temple 
of the Sun, were originally the work of Solomon, there can he no doubt ; nor is 
there any physical reason why we should deny to them nearly the same anti- 
quity as Petra, or Selah, in Arabia. Notwithstanding , the assumption of the 
classical Vitruvius, or the infidelity of Volney, we must not refuse to the Jews an 
honest claim to architecture, as well as to philosophy. The Hebrew was the parent 
language of other cognate dialects. Abraham having migrated from Chaldea, it 
is probable that he learned from the Assyrians a knowledge of the arts. This fact 

1 It is stated of Solomon, in 2 Chron. viii. 4, that " He built Tadnior (Palmyra) 
in the wilderness, aAd all the store cities which he built in Hamath.” 
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In the plain near Baalbec, on-the road to Beyrout, there 
roofless, octa^onai buMding, called Kvhhet Duris, surrounded*^ by 
eigh^ ^fanite columns. The pillars are of different dimensions, and 
some thicker at the top thar^ at the base ; they evidently belonged to 
some other ancient building, and have been used in the construction 
of a rude glace of*reli^ious worship. An isolated pillar of the 
Corinthian order stands also in the plain towards Sannin, the design 
of which is unknown. The ancient history ot Baalbfec is involved in 
mu ch^ obscurity } it is probably the ‘Baalhamon of the S.ong of 
Salomon,* the eagle is evidently the Eastern eagle, dedicated to the 
worship of the sun, and not that of imperial Rome, for il? resembles 
the sculptured eagles of Palmyra. The only testimony, however, on 
record respecting tlie building of these temples, is that of John of 
Antioch, who refers their erection to iE^ius' Antoninus Pius. They 
have evidently been overthrown by an earthquake, like the stupendous 
Temple of the Giants at Agrigen turn (Girgenti in Sicily). It is 
instructive to notice how, in parts of the world distant from one 
another, and at difterent times, God Almighty has signally punished, 
by the same direct interpositions of sovereijo^n power, the rebellious 
j)ridc and idolatry of man^s attempts to set up the worship of false 
gods ; how the King of kings and Lo?d of lords has poured contempt 
upon man’s mightiest works by laying them in a few seconds prostrate 

appears from the discoveries of Mr. Layard, on the site of Nineveh, After the 
Greeks and Romans had been the devastators and conquerors, they became the 
possessors and repairers of these stupendous n?onuments in Syria. There are 
found occasional Greek letters graven on their ruins. The Corinthian and Ionic 
orders may be seen in all their beauty in these Oriental galleries delineated in 
the plates of Mr. Wood, with which antiquarians arc familiar. The house of the 
forest of Lebanon is mentioned as having been built by the Jewish king of white 
marble and cedar, with appropriate decorations of flowers, fruit, cherubic, and 
animal designs. The foundations of it were laid about B.c. 960, and 160,000 men 
were said to have been employed in the works. The dimensions of the great 
temple (at Baalbec) are as follows 

LENOTH. WIDTH. 


Steps . 

50 

feet 

188 feet 

Portico 

48 

ft 

261 „ 

Hexagonal Court 

190 

»» 

266 „ 

Quadrangle 

404 

ft 

420 „ 

Peristyle 

. 280 

ft 

160 „ 

Esplanade 

• 


29i .. 


Height, from ground to pediment, 120 feet. 


“ Though the present superstructures have been assigned to a more recent 
period of history, yet they may have been raised upon the same ground-work, 
and modelled proportionally to the former grandeur of the buildings and their 
compartments.” — “ Iconography,” by Vigil, p. 47. 

♦ S;Ong viii. 11. 
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to the ground! After the introduction of Christianity, Heliopolis 
loug resisted the attacks of the Saracen fehalfis, (ind (;£iptinued 
a flourishing place, but being finally subdued, it gradually felL into 
complete ruin.* ' * 

Valley of Ccele-Syria (Hollow-Syiiia, and, Arabic, 
Bekaa). — This valley lieft betveen the two lofty ranges, of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, in ^ direction north* east and south-west; it is 
nearly sixty miles in length, and averages about twelve in breadth ; it 
is watered by the river Litany ^ the ancient Leontes, and by a number 
of ^Jear, rapid “ streams from Lebanon.” f Although the soil is not so 
rich as in the Valleys of Palestine, it was formerly extremely fertile, 
owing to the plentiful supply of water, when there were labourers to 
cultivate it ; but being nowrvery thinly inhabited, it is only partially 
tilled, and bears but scanty crops. The Litany (Leontes) has its main 
source in the Anti-Lebanon, at Xha Ain-Nahleh^ and after flowing down 
the valley enters at its southern extremity a very narrow, deep, and 
-wild mountainous gorge, through which it rushes for many miles, 
when it again issues into a plain, and flows into the Mediterranean to 
the north of Tyre. Notda^ fjaom the northern end of Cmle-Syria the 
river Aazsy (Orontes) takes it^,risc in the Lebanon, and pursues a 
long course at the foot of that range, passing by the Hamath of 
Scripture and AnI'IOCU ; after which it flows into the Bay of Antioch, 
below Suedia. 

At MaaliiUh, north of Baalbec, there is a remnant of a Christian 
people, whose vernacular language is still the Syriac. Where .the road 
begins to ,/iscend- the Lebanon, there is a large, teat, and thriving 
village, called Zaktiali, copiously watered by a rapid mountain-stream, 
which, after turning several mills, irrigates and fertilizes the adjoin- 
ing land. The village is well surrounded with mulberry trees, low- 
trained vines, and tall poplars. The inhabitants, who arc chiefly Greek 
Catholics, are a handsome, intelligent, independent race, very indus- 
trious, and well-dressed. While resting there for some hours we WTre 
assisted by a number of clover-looking boys, several of whom willingly 
read to us passages from our Arabic tracts, and appeared eager 
for instruction ; it is a place where the opening of a school might be 
attempted. 


TIIE LEBANON. 

The passage across the Lebanon is, in many parts of the mountain, 
extremely difficult, there being* no trace of any road, and large masses 

♦ Some historical and other interesting accounts of Baalbec will be found in 
“hfi^rd Lindsay’s Letters,” vol. ii.,p, 3C0. 

‘ f Song iv. 15. ' 
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of rock, as steep almost as "stone walls, sometimes lying in the way. The 
scene oft^ comljine^ in a*remarkable degree the wild, the sublime, and 
the pkmresque j the summits of bold, precipitous, variously-shaped 
ridges are seen towering abov« one another, the highest of them half- 
• covered with snow, and the lower ones with w'oods of pine and other 
forest-trees. Aeep, wild, i^nd rocky gorges? dr else well-cultivated 
table-lands and romantic valleys, intervene between many of these 
ridges ; while the rushing water-floods, even the floods from Lebanon, 
and from the tops thereof, descend as mountain-torrents, and flow 
through the valleys towards the sea, forming several large rivers, suqIi 
as the Orontes, the Leontes, the Dog River, ** ancient Lycus,” {Nahr- 
eUKelh) and the river Ibrahim or “ ancient Adonis.” The last of these 
is the scene of the absurd mythological stqry of Venus and the young 
hunter. 

The Uble-lands, valleys, and sides of the ridges are, in many parts, 
richly cultivated and thickly inhabited, bfeing studded with numerous 
large villages j the population of the Lebanon exceeds that of all 
Palestine, amounting to two hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
houses are generally well built, and the people%industrious, intelligent, 
and respectable in their appearance, ^fhe whole range of Lebanon 
consists of whitish limestone, giving the bare rock a white appear- 
ance, from whence it probably derived its name;* it is cultivated 
almost to the very top by means, in many places, of terraces built up 
with great labour along its steep sides j strata of basalt are sometimes 
seen piercing through the limestone. The vilie is extensively cultivated, 
but it is trained low along the ground, or upon stony walls lyid broad 
terraces, and sometimes on fig-trees. The wines produced are almost 
equal in quality to the best French wines. There are numerous mul- 
berry and olive- plantations, and many of the villages are surrounded with 
palm-trees, or embosomed in gardens, well stocked with fruit-trees, 
beautiful shrubs, and flowers ; among the latter the wild-rose, wood- 
bine, myrtle, clematis, hawthorn, &c., abound; a great variety of the 
ordinary tillagCHjrops are, also, grown. Many highly picturesque 
views may be obtained by looking down from the heights of abrupt 
ridges into deep and richly cultivated ravines and valleys. A great 
number of large lizards, of the richest green and variegated colours, 
some a foot long, are found in these districts and in Coele-Syria. 

The women of the Lebanon are singular in their appearance, from 
the ancient custom of wearing on the forehead a long conical horn, 
called TANTOUK ; a large veil is thrown over it, covering the face and 
neck ; the length increases with the rank of the wearer, and sometimes 
is equal to a yard j it is chiefly worn by the married women, but, in the 
itoble classes, also before marriage. It projects either ^roin the centre 
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of the forehead or from one side of the head, and is rarely left off 
even at night. It is considered as a pledge o^. faithfulness, and is 
worn by Christians as well as Druses. The origin ^o£ tht§ .singular 
custom is involved in obscurity. In Abyssinia it is worn by men, 
and is an emblem of power; it may remind us of the passage of 
Scripture — Lift not up your^hom on high. . . . Mine horn hast 

thou exalted.” Moses is often painted with a horn, and this custom 
is no doubt of great antiquity.* 

The proportion of wood in ‘the Lebanon is now small, compared with 
the immensely thick forests with which it was clothed in former ages : 
tills may be accounted for by the circumstance of the inhabitants of 
the surrounding plains, now very thinly populated, having been driven 
during ages of civil war and persecution to seek refuge in these 
retired mountains, where they have been compelled to cut down the 
wood, in order to cultivate the soil for their subsistence. ,,On the 
many occasions, also, when the Turks invaded the fastnesses of the 
I.ebanon, in order to put down the rebellious risings of their w^arlJke 
inhabitants, they opened their way by hewing dowm the woods. The 
kings of Assyria, who ruled over these regions, and persecuted God’s 
chosen people, were prou^, cruel idolaters, especially Ilazael; and the 
judgments of God denounced ‘^apon the land as the punishment of the 
Assyrian monarch’s wickedness were in this manner accomplished, for 
in addition to the overthrow of the heathen altars of Bamlbec, it was 
foretold of Lebanon : — 

** And the re«t of the trees wf his forest shall be few, that a child may v/rite 
them. . . . Behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, sh^Il lop the bough with 
terror; add the high ones of stature shall be hewn down. . . . And He shall 
cut down the thickets of the forests with iron, and Lebanon shall fall by a 
mighty one.” f ** Lebanon is ashamed and hewn down.” t “ Upon the moun- 
tains and in the valleys his branches are fallen.” § 

The ruins of several ancient temples are found in various parts of 
the mountain, some at a great elevation ; they resemble in architecture 
the stupendous erections of Baalbec, the walls being built without 
cement, and with huge columns in front ; one is called Dcir el-Kulah, 
near the village Beit Miry ; there are five or six more, and they are 
mostly thrown down. 

♦ ”Iii illustration of the Bible, the Macedonian; coins which bear the title 
’EvspysrrjCf will explain why in Luke xxii.25, it is affirmed that the Gentiles de- 
signate their kings as ‘ benefactors ; ’ the uplifted horn of the Bed'n or ibex on 
the helmet of Tryphon, or the ram’s horn of Alexander, adopted by his successors, 
will give an illustration of the metaphor so frequently used in Scripture, of 
* setting up the horn on high.’” — Jerusalem Literary Society, 1849, Opening 
Address. 

i Isai. X. 19, 33, 34. 


I Ibid, xxxiii, 9. 


§ Exek. xxxi. 12. 
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Topography and Monastic Institisstions. — The largest and 
most in^rtantipiisftes in the Lebanon are connected with monastic 
institutions, of which the number is very great ; a few of them have 
already been noticed in the j»ccount of the Maronites. * The most 
interesting of Jhese localities will now be briefly mentioned in a con- 
nected order. • Setting^ut firom Beyrout* the fiver of Beyrout, ancient 
** Magoras,” is crossed by a bridge j continuing along the Bay of St. 
George, the supposed scene of the fabulous legend of St. George and 
the^ Dragon, t and fording the Nahr el-Maut^ — “Biver of Death, 
the high promontory, called JRaa Nahr eJrKelh^ is reached j there beiijg 
no passage round this headland, a narrow road has been cut out of 
the rock, a little above the sea : some Roman inscriptions are seen 
near the road, stating that it had been vddened and lowered by the 
munificence of Antoninus Pius. Maundrel discovered, however, 
another Yoad, which had been cut in the rock considerably higher up j 
and here are some curious human figures as large 6is life carved 
in mezzo-relievo in the rock, and covered with inscriptions in un- 
known characters. Very correct drawings of these figures, and copies 
of the inscriptions, were made by the Jlgv.i Dr. Wilson, and are 
published in his work already referred to. % They bear a striking 
resemblance to the figures discovered at Nineveh — the characters 
of the inscriptions are cuneiform, and there can bfe no doubt that 
they were the work of tlie Assyrians during their possession of 
Syria. On descending the northern side of the promontory, the 
Nahr el-Kelh — *‘Dog River,” -or ancient Lycus, is seen flowing 
rapidly into the sea^from betwebn two steep mountains ; it ig crossed 
by a bridge, and descends through a narrow wild ravine. At some 
distance up this gorge there are several large natural caves through 
which the river ruslies, and also a natural bridge. 

The Maronite District. — The next district is that of Kaarawan^ 
the holy land of the Maronites, in which are situated most of their 
convents and colleges. Beyond the wide bay of Junah, the Nahr 
Ihrahirtii the ancient “ River Adonis,” flows into the sea j it has prob- 
ably derived the name Ibrahim from some Pasha, and is crossed by a 
bridge, near which there are the remains of an aqueduct. It was on 
this river that the funeral rites of Adonis, a supposed hunter bom at 
Jebeil, were performed in Pagan times, to commemorate the grief of 
Venus at his untimely death. The river was asserted, on these occa- 
sions, to become as red as blood j but Maundrel discovered, that, while 
its waters do assume at times a reddish colour, this is caused by a red 
earth, which is washed down by torrents of the autumnal rain, from 
the mountains above. Beyond Nahr Ibrahim is the town of Jeheil, 

♦ See p. 242, f See p. 232. X Vfil. ii-, p, 408. 
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near which there is a stone with a Gr^ek inscription. This town is 
the Byhlusoi the Greeks, and is considered by some ’vpriterst+g be the 
ancient Oehal, or Gabala, in the country of the Giblites, mentioned by 
Joshua,* and whose pe6ple were employed by Hiram in preparing 
materials for the Temple of Solomon. t There are, howeyer, differences 
of opinion on the subject, — the site of Gkibal^i being fixed by others 
north of Lebanon, betv^'een Tripoli and Latakia, Jebeil was formerly 
a place of considerable size and importance. Beyond Jebeil is Batrun^ 
the ancient Botrys, now a village of about a thousand inhabitapts, 
chiefly Maronites. In the Wadi Jauz, (or, pomegranate valley), 
beyond Batrun, stand, on a perpendicular isolated rock, the ruins of 
the castle of Maseilahah, On the summit of the next lofty headland, 
called Jebcl Hamate ox^en-^uriyah^ is the celebrated Greek convent, 
Mar Blyas. Between this and Tripoli there are numerous villages 
and convents, one of which, called Befmand, belongs to the' Greeks, 
and was founded by one of the crusader Counts of Tripoli. 

Tripoli, situated on the banks of the Nahr Abu Alt, the Kadisha 
or holy river, is a large, fortified, well-built, thriving town, with a 
population of about 20,000 Moslems and Christians, the latter chiefly 
of the Greek communion. T^e houses are remarkably well supplied 
with water, there being a fountain almost in every court. The 
harbour, about a mile from the town, is small, but the anchorage 
tolerably good. The town has a considerable trade, exporting» silks, 
sponges, and galls, from the Ansairiyah Mountains, also wax, 
madder, and tobacco. Tripoli is l^elieved formerly to have had three, 
instead <?f two divisions, inhabited by' throe sep'arate colonics from 
Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, which afterwards united ; from which time 
it received its present name. It is called Tarabulus in Arabia. There 
are about fifty Jews, and it would be a good missionary station. 

TTie range of mountains north of Tripoli is lower and less fertile 
than the Lebanon, and is named Anzeyrt, or Ansahhyaii ; it is 
inhabited by a lawless tribe, who have never been brought into com- 
plete subjection, — who, like the Druses, are seceders from Moham- 
medanism, and are called Ansairiyah ; they pay an annual tribute to 
the Government, collected by their chief. The tract of country lying 
between these mountains and the sea, as far as Latakia, consist/S of 
low hills and plains, which, judging from the' ruins of castles and 
ancient sites of villages, w’ere formerly thickly inhabited and very pro- 
ductive; but this country now is only partially cultivated by the 
Ansairiyah. It is watered by several mountain rivers, the largest of 
which is the Nahr-’el-Kchir, ** Great. River,” or ancient Eleutherus. 
The other streams are, the Cold River, Nahr-el-Bered : the Leper’s 

* J^sh. xiil. 5. f 1 Kings v. 18. 
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River, Nahr Ahr'ifih ; fthe Serpent's Fountain, Ayn-el-Hye, The 
followitilf axe t^e principal towns and ancient sites : some ruins round 
the Serpent's Fountain, supposed to be those jof* the of Strabo; 

• about a league from the shore the Island of Ruad^ the Arvad^ or 
Arphady of Scripture, ^nd Aradus of the Greejcs and Romans, formerly 
a powerful maritime republic; Tortomy called also TartoxiSy or the 
ancient Orthositty once a place of great strengfh ; JBancaSy believed to 
be the Balanea of Strabo, and Valanea of the middle ages ; Jehilecy 
the ancient Gebala, according to some authorities, formerly a consider- 
able place, and surrounded by a fertile plain producing eotton and 
tobacco. Among other ruins are those of a fine Roman theatre. 

BfiscRiPTiON OF THE LEBANON CONTINUED. — On leaving Tripoli 
to explore the higher regions of Lebanon, 'the Wadi-Kadishay or 
valley qf the lioly river, is ascended. The castle, or citadel, stands at 
the entrance of the valley, and a little beyond is a celebrated convent 
of dervishes. The romantic village of Sgarti is situated at the foot of 
the mountain. The ascent to the lofty and beautiful summit occupied 
by the village of Ehden is very precipitous, long, and fatiguing ; this 
height is reckoned the most salubrious and beautiful spot in all 
Lebanon, and it is finely wooded witll very large walnut trees. The 
Maronitc convent of St. Anthony lies in the adjoining deep romantic 
yoXlQXoi yihou Aliy orKasheiya; it is inhabited by Anchorites, and 
has a press, with Syriac characters, but not in use. In a secluded 
part of the deep valley of Kadisha is situated the large Maronite 
Convent of Kanohitiy the summef residence of the Patriarch. This 
valley is highly romantic, its rocky sides being well wooded dnd inter- 
sected by a number of mountain tori’ents. The convent stands half- 
way down one of the precipitous sides, and is overhung by large rocks. 
Continuing to ascend above Ehden, the 'Ullage of BsherreJi, situated 
on the brink of the deep ravine of the Kadisha is reached, which, 
together with the village of Ainette, form the highest inhabited points 
of Lebanon, being nearly 6,000 feet above the level of the sea ; it is 
well built, and peopled by a hundred Maronite families, engaged in 
the silk and dye business, and in cultivating also cotton and tobacco. 
The cultivation at this great height suri>asses that of the valley of 
Coelc-Syria. About two hours from Bsherreh, and rather higher up, 
is the small plateau once occupied by the ancient cedars, which have 
been already described.* The Jebel Mackmel, one of the highest 
summits of Lebanon (8,400 feet) rises above the cedars ; and not far 
to the south the snow-clad summit of Sannin majestically towers over 
the whole range, 10,000 feet above the sea. 

Descending from the cedars to the lower ridges of the Lebanon, 

« 

♦ See page 254. 
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Amyun, the chief ^village of the district,^ is reached, in the 

vicinity of which i& the convent of Demitry (St. De^erfius), L\habited 
only by .two . monks. Xkere are also some ruins of an ancient 
town and temple, called Naom^ situated in a beautiful spot. South . 
of Naous is the village o( Beziza, near which are found' the ruins of a 
temple, consisting of three fonic columnk and stone Vails, called 
Kenyset-el-Awamydf 'Church of the Columns.” Detr Keftun is 
another village, with a Greek convent. The provinces of EL Batrun 
and EL Fetuh contain many othei^ populous and thriving vfllages, 
such as GJfUzir, a considerable place, with some traffic, on the border 
of the province of Kesraioan, In the neighbouring valleys there are 
villages and convents innumerable, many of them occupying imposing 
situations. In the bottom of a deep valley, proceeding south, stands 
the convent, Ain Warka, celebrated as one of the colleges for the 
education of youths for the priesthood. On the suihmit of the next 
high ridge, to the south-east, is situated the large convent and college 
of Bzummary belonging to the Armenian Catholics j it is the residence 
of the Patriarch, and the finest and richest monastical establishment 
in the province. Not far 'orf are the convents, Kcreim and BaklouSf 
occupying commanding positio^is and overlooking the sea; the former 
belongs to the -Armenian Catholics, and contains many monks and 
students. Further south are found the Franciscan Terra Santa con- 
vent, Ifarmat the Maronite convent. Mar Shalleittay and the cdtfvent 
of the ancient Syrian Church, Bs-Sharfe, To the south-west, on the 
high ridge called el-Kourhet; is prominently seen, the large and rich 
convent, ^Bkirkif the winter residence of the Maronite Patriarch. 
Proceeding towards Beyrout is seen the celebrated Jesuits* College of 
Anturahf which is the principal seminary for general education in the 
Lebanon. At Bsham^ ne^ Anturahf there is a convent of nuns. 
Some distance to the east, three other convents are found : two on a 
high and beautiful ridge, called Mar Elyasy one of them Maronite, 
and the other Greek Catholic. At the bottom of a rocky valley lies 
the Greek convent, Mar Hannah tShouair, famed for its Arabic 
printing-press, founded by the monk Abdallah. The Maronites have 
also a large convent near Deir-el-Kammar, the capital of the Druses. 
Zuk Mekai'il, towards the coast, is the principal and richest village of 
the Kesrawan. 

The Druses.— The provinces, es-Sahil and eJrMetny are occupied 
chiefly by the Druses ; their number is reckoned at 70,000, one-third of 
whom are capable of bearing arms; many of them dwell also in the 
Anti-Lebanon, and some are found in the Ilauran. One of the chief 
villages in the centre of the district of the Druses is Brummanoy 
situated on a high hill, wjell built and populous; it is the residence of 
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an Emir, wko has a handsome, palace. BuJcfeiya is another large 
and most'thri^giplaccJI and is the residence of Emir Haider, suc- 
cessor^ ^ the celebrated Emir Bechir in the government of Mount 
Lebanon. It was at the mvitation of Emii; Haider that^the Jesuits 
.• founded their establishment at Bukfeiya ; and he has aided them by 
frequent alms^*and coqjitant protection. But Jhe chief town, or capital 
of the Druses, is Beir-ehlCammari which is well built and wealthy. 
There are many Druse villages in these distVicts, such as Shomiry 
Baruky^ Bhamduiiy Kumayily Ras^ehMetny where an Emir lives, Mukh’ 
tm*ahy Jez&iny &c. They are supplied wth numerous fine springs of 
water; the hills and valleys aife feWile and well cultivated, and the 
population generally industrious, intelligent, and in good circum- 
stances. At Bctt-ed-Bin the Emir Bechir has a very splendid palace. 

The foregoing enumeration of the principal* monastical institutions 
in the TiCbanon affords strong evidence of the wonderful activity of 
the Papacy in extending its baneful dominion, and of the powerful 
machinery it has at its command for accomplishing that object. It is 
hoped that these startling facts will deeply impress upon the Pro- 
testant people of this country the urgent ne^iessity of much greater 
efforts being made, than heretofore, to cfiock and neutralize the grow- 
ing power of Popery in the interestfbg regions of the East. The 
obvious way is to take a leaf out of their book, by founding and 
mainlining Protestant missionary colleges. 

Political State of the Tbibes of the Lebanon.— While the 
inhabitants of these regions, always diffiowlt of access, followed the 
destinies of Syria,, under the eucbessive dominion of the Assyrians, 
the Scleucidi (its native sovereigns), the Greeks, and the* Romans, 
they always maintained a considerable degree of independence, only 
paying the ruling powers a kind of voluntary annual tribute. They were 
subjugated by the Egyptian Khalifs and Sultans, and, finally, by the 
I'urks, under whose rule they have continued for the last three centuries, 
with the exception of the short interval in 1832, during which Syria 
was occupied by the Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali. Christianity was 
introduced into these mountains about the fourth century, by the 
Christians seeking refuge in their fastnesses, from the cruel perse- 
cutions of the Moslem conquerors of Syria. The Christians have 
increased rapidly in niimber, and amount to above 150,000, the very 
large majotity of whom are* Maronites. About the eleventh century 
the sect of heretical Mohammedans, called Druses, sprang up, and 
though not so numerous as the Christians, they became a more 
powerful body, 'fliese tribes were often engaged in severe struggles 
for ascendancy over each other, but when united they were able to 
rebel against their Turkish rulers, and, to a considerable extent, assert 
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their independence. These advantages were especially gained under 
the celebrated Fahv-edrDin, a noble Maronito, wl\p had been chosen 
chieftain. On his family becoming extinct, a member Sf the 'liliaronite 
family of Shehab, in Mo.nnt Hermon, was elected by the Sheikhs to 
the sovereign authority. In 1790, the celebrated Emir Bechir, 
originally a Druse, but ^ho, from ambitious motives, had joined the 
Maronites, persuaded the Emirs of Metn and the powerful family of 
Belimmah to follow his Example; he favoured the invasion of the Pasha 
of Egypt, while the Druses remained faithful to the Sultan. Emir 
Bechir was deposed, and another of the house of Shehab appointed 
chieftain by the Sultan. Feuds again broke out between these tribes 
in 1841, secretly fomented, probably, by the Turks, and a civil war 
ensued, attended on both sides with great destruction of life and pro- 
perty, and many cruelties ; this led to the disarming of both parties by 
the Turks, who have thus obtained, for a time, the chief authority in 
these mountainous districts. 

RELIGION OF THE DRUSES. 

• The Druses are an heretical sect of Mohammedans, descended from 
tlie Carmathians, who, aboht 'thc eleventh century, became perverted 
from the creed of the Koramby the propagation of the wild and 
extravagant doctrines of the fanatical Khalif, El-Hakim (of the Fa- 
timite race), who reigned at Cairo, and ‘who, according to his disciples, 
disappeared on the night of the 27th of the month Shouah, at the 
age of thirty-six. lie was*assisted by two Persian disciples, equally 
fanatical, named Hamzah and MuhASiMAD ben Iszmail ed Derazi, 
from whom their name (Druse) was derived. The real nature of their 
religious tenets and ceremonies was long involved in much secrecy and 
mystery; tolerably correct information has, however, been obtained 
and published on the subject, by several authors, from whom I shall 
make some extracts, 'riie creed of the Druses is briefly stated a^ 
follows, by De Sacey, in an extract quoted by Dr. Wilson : — 

“ ‘ To acknowledge only one God, without seeking to penetrate the nature of 
his being and of his attributes ; to confess that he can neither be comprehended 
by the senses, nor defined by words ; to believe that the Divinity has shovi^n 
itself to men at different epochs under a human form, without participating in any 
of the weaknesses and imperfections of humanity ; that it has shown itself at last, 
at the commencement of the fifth age of the Hejira, under the figure of Hakim 
Biamr- Allah ; that that was the last of his manifestations, after which there is 
none other to be expected ; that Hakim disappeared in the year 41 1 of the 
Hejira, to try the faith of his servants, to "give room for th*e apostasy of hypo- 
crites, and of those who had only embraced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards ; that in a short time he would appear again, full of glory and 
of majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to extend his empire over all the 
iNqth, and to mi^ke his faithful worshippers happy for ever; to believe that 
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Universal Intelligence is the first of (zod*s creatures, the only direct production 
of his omnipotence ; ^at it ^as appeared upon th/^ earth at the epoch of each of 
the mani^fstationtof the Divinity, and has finally appeared since the time of 
llakinf under the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmed; that it is by his ministry 
that all the other creatures have l?#en produced ; tlfat Hamza only possesses tl»e 
* knowledge of all truth, that he is the prime minister of the true religion, and 
that he communicates, directly or indirectly, with ^le other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the knowledge and the grace which he 
receives directly from the Divinity, and of which he is the soi^ channel ; that he 
only has immediate access to God, and acts t^a a mediator to the other worship- 
per^ of*the Supreme Being; acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom Hakim 
will c^fi^ his sword, to make his religion triumph, to conquer all his riypls, 
and' rewards and punishments according to the merits df each one, 

to khh^tlie other ministers of religion, and the rank which belongs to each of 
them; to give to each the obedience and submission which is their due ; to con- 
fess that every soul hal^been created by the* Universal Intelligence; that the 
number of men is always the same, and that souls pass successively into different- 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attachment to truth to a superior degree 
of excellence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving up religious meditation ; 
to practise the seven commandments which the religion of Hamza imposes upon 
its followers, and which principally exacts from them the observance of truth; 
charity towards their brethren, the renunciation oj their former religion, the 
most entire resignation and submission to thewTll of God; to •confess that all 
preceding religions have only been types nmre or less perfect of true religion, 
that all their ceremonial observances are only allegories, and that the manifesta- 
tion of true religion requires the abrogation of every other* creed. Such is an 
abridgment of the religious system taught in the books of the Druses, of which 
Hamza is the author, and whose followers are called Unitarians.^*'* 

The general character of a relifjion con^.sting of the above tenets, 
is Deism; but thei^ are amalgamated with it some traces of^ Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism ; the doctriites of an incarnate Deity, 
and of a second advent of the chief of their religion, are particularly 
striking ; and our inquiries fully confirmed the statement of a highly 
intelligent traveller, that throughout the East (may we not say the 
world?) there is a prevailing expectation of the same character — a 
looking forth — an eager expectation of the advent of some gr^at and 
mighty Being, who shall perpetuate and make universal the particular 
system or superstition to which each section of the human family is 

addicted.”! 

Tiie Druses have been conjectured with great probability to be the 
descendants of the Moabites, who, when they were expelled by the 
Saracens from their own country, took refuge in the mountains of 
I^ebanon; and it has also been supposed by some students of 
prophecy, that when the Jews, after their restoration, are partly 
driven by Antichrist from Jerusalem, they will find an asylum among 

* De Sacy’a Expos6,”Tntroduction, pp. 1 — 4. 

f “ A Pastor’s Memorial of the Holy Land,” p.*386. 
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the Moabites (Druses) in Lebanon; and that the Moabites will 
be reinstated in their own country at th#finah trjumph of God^s 
people. The following are the reasons on which the very irlVcJvesting 
theory of the Druses having derived thpir prigin from the Moabites is 

founded, as stated by ]\lr. Wood, HerMajesty^s Consul at Damascus: — * 

¥ ' 

“ It is affirmed that the Druses^ not only believe that Hakiin*bi>Einrihy is a 
personification of (the Deity, hut of all the prophets likewise, including Moses, our 
Saviour, Mahomet, &c. that that the same Reing visited the earth at 
difihrent times, under various names, with special missions for particular purposes, 
ai^l will finally return again. 

“ With rtfspect to Hamza, thus much is certain, that he promulgated^ doc- 
trines of Hakim, and that when he made the attempt so to do at Cairo, he was 
driven away by other sectarians, and that he travelled northwards, that is, towards 
Syria, passing in his progress through Kerek, in the^#»untry of the Moabites. 
What proselytes he made it is difficult to say ; but this, however, is positive, that 
the followers of the Druse religion are first to be met with about those regions, and 
Banias, Djebail-el-Sheik (Mount Hermon), were made the seat of their Govern- 
ment and religipn. From thence they spread to the north-east, towards the 
Hauran, and Djcbail Hauran, &c., &c., &c., and to the north-west, or Mount 
Lebanon, and Anti-Lebanon. Some few got as far as Djebail Allah, near 
Aleppo; but in this year, 184^, tliey emigrated also to the south. 

** My belief that this people are the Moabites is based on the fact, that as the 
country from Cairo to Moab is and always was a wilderness, Hamza could only 
have made converts about Moab, or the first-inhabited regions on his northward 
journey ; and on the traditions of the Druses themselves, that they came from the 
south, though they do not say that they are originally from Egypt. Whence 
could they come, therefore, butrfrom Moab, since they are neither Egyptians nor 
Syrians ? ‘ ^ ^ 

“ It may be difficult to determine the precise period at winch the Moabites 
were driven out from their country, but this event could only have happbned after 
the tenth century. It is true that Hamza, the disciple of Hakim, visited their 
country about this time; but it scarcely follows that their expulsion took place 
immediately on his appearance amongst them, unless indeed we assume their 
simultaneous and universal conversion and flight. It is rather, therefore, toi>e 
supposed, that their expulsion may be fixed about the eleventh or twelfth 
century, or from the date when the Saracens commenced their inroads into Syria, 
with the object of subverting Christianity, and of forcing every sect to embrace 
Islamism. One of their roads lay through Moab, and as they advanced, the 
proselytes of Hamza, or Hakim, must have receded before them into Idumea, 
Mount Hermon, the Lebanons, &c., &c. 

** There can be no doubt that Moab was in a very flourishing state under the 
Roman Emperors, as late as Aurelian and Severus, and later. But the destruc- 
tion and depopulation of Moab appear to have been contemporaneous with the 
contests between the Arabs and the Turks. If this be correct, we are thus 
brought down to the eleventh or twelfth centuries, and to the epoch when the 
Saracens commenced their inroads. This supposition appears to receive addi- 
tional weight from the fact that the Druse Sheiks, or Chiefs of the present day, 
pretend invariably^ that they i^tablished themselves In the Lebanons six or seven 
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hundred years ago. Their emigration, therefore, from the south, must date as 
far back as the period |peciiiid above. * 

** If Bej^jamin Tudeia visited Lebanon in ndO,or between the eleventh and 
twelfth^enturies, be must have found the Druses already established there, and 
forming a formidable people, inconsequence of theif expatriation and settlement 
• in a mass connected with the Dogzians, who possibly may have been confounded 
with the former^lbut who,probably were the original inhabitai^ts of that part of 
Lebanon which extends beyond Nahr-el-Keln, or the Dog River, and who, as 
tradition says, worshipped a dog, as the Kelbize, abov% Laodiq^a, do to this day. 

** With all these premises, we are led powerfully to the conclusion, that the 
Mogbiteii were driven from their cities between the years eleven and twelve 
hundred, and that the total and final destruction of Moah occurred likewise abqut 
this period, or during the contests between the Arabs and the* Turks, or 
< Wanderers,’ as they are termed in Scripture. 

"" With reference to the prophecy, ‘ I will bring again the captivity of Moab in 
the latter days,’ it is a Aguiar fact, that after the expulsion of the Egyptians 
from Syria, in 1810, the Druses should have made an attempt by memorializing 
the Sultan, to establish themselves in Idumea, which harden on Moab; and that 
to this moment they should entertain the project of retreating thither, in the 
event of political combinations unfavourable to themselves. This incident might 
excite less attention, were it not that many other circumstances tend directly or 
indirectly to show that * the latter day’ spoken of is f|st approaching.”* 

Their system of religion is not altogether free from idolatry, for, 
in some villages, they have a gold or silver statue of their legislator 
exhibited on the occasion of their great ceremonie*s, to, which they 
offer prayers as to God himself. With regard to their customs 
Niebuhr observes ; — 

• 

The Druses are divided into Akals,«that is to say, Ecclesiastics ; and Djahels, 
or Seculars. The Ecclesiastics are dependent upon three Akals, who,are Sheiks 
among them ; of whom one dwells in the district Arkub, the second in the 
district Tschuf el Heite, and the third in the district Hasbeia. The Akals arc 
distinguished from the Seculars by their white dress. They have generally good 
houses on the hills ; and, judging by those few which I saw on the road from 
Saide to Damascus, it seems to me that they have not chosen the wor/st situations. 
On Thursday evening, which among the Orientals is called the night of Friday, 
they assemble in the house of one or other of their fraiternity, to perform their 
worship and pray for the whole nation : the wives of Ecclesiastics may he pre- 
sent, hut they do not admit Seculars, not even a Sheik or an Emir. T^ey 
despise all employments of honour in the world — but perhaps in this they make 
a virtue of necessity — for, on the return of Hakem, they hope to be kings, 
viziers, and pachas. They do not marry the daughters of Seculars ; and they 
even carry their aversion to the property of the great so far, as not to eat with 
the Shei^ and Emirs of their own nation.' Akals eat only with Akals ; and 
with the peasants and other poor people, who they are certain earn their bread 
by labour.” — “ Voyages en Arable,”. 8rc., vol. ii., p. 349. 

"* * ** The Afghans the Ten Tribes, and the Kings of the East. — The Druses the 
Moabites.” By the Bight Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, pp. 154—157. 
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Burckhardt gives the following particulars on the same subject : — 

** It is a singular belief, both among the west^n Dfases^and those of the 
Haouran, that there are a great number of Druses in England | aNi opinion 
founded, perhaps, upon th/e fanatical opinions of the Christians of Syria, who 
deny the English to be followers of Christ^ because they neither confess nor. 
fast.” 

” It seems to be a maxim wit(. them to adopt the religious practices of the 
country in which they resjde, and to profess the creed of the strongest ; hence, 
they all profess Islamism in Syria ; and even those who have been baptized, on 
account of their alliance with the Shehtib family, still practise the exteryjr forms 
of the Mohammedan (kith. There is no truth in the assertion that the D/uses 
gd one dayjo the mosque, and the next to the church ; they all profess Islam* 
ism : and whenever they mix with Mohammedans, they perform the rites pre- 
scribed by their religion. In private, however, tiiey break the fast of Rantad^n, 
curse Mohammed, indulge ini. wine, and eat food forbidden by the Kdrkn, 
They bear an inveterate hatred to all religions except their own, but more parti- 
cularly to that of the Franks, chiefly in consequence of a tradition current among 
them, that the Europeans will one day overthrow their commonwealth. 

“ Nothing is more sacred with a Druse than his public reputation. He will 
overlook an insult if known only to him who has offered it; and will put up 
with blows where his interest is concerned, provided nobody is a witness; 
but the slightest abuse give^a i-. public he revenges with the greatest fury. This 
is the most remarkable feature of tl^e national character ; in public, a Druse may 
appear honourable; but he is easily tempted to a contrary behaviour, when he 
has reason to thin!: that his conduct will remain undiscovered. The ties of 
blood and friendship have no power among them ; the son no sooner attains the 
years of maturity than he begins to plot against his father. 

“ The Akals superintend Diy^rie worship in the chapels, or, as they are called, 

Khaloue J and they instruct the children in kind pf catechism. 

They areo'bliged to abstain from swearing and all abusive language, an^ dare not 
wear any article of gold or silk iq their dress.” 

“ There are different degrees of •Akal, and women are also admitted into the 
order; a privilege which many avail themselves of, from parsimony, as they are 
thus exempted from wearing the expensive head-dress and rich silks fashionable 
among them. The best feature in the Druse character is tliat peculiar law of 
hospitality which forbids^them ever to betray a guest. I made particular inqui- 
ries on this subject, and I am satisfied that no consideration of interest or dread 
of power will Induce a Druse to give up a person who has once placed himself 
under his protection. Persons from all parts of Syria are in the constant prac- 
tice of taking refuge in the Mountain, where they are in perfect security, from 
the moment they enter upon the Emir’s territory.” — “ Travels in Syria,” pp, 200 
-- 204 . 
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This sect, called also Nasairiyah, or Ansarians, inliabit chiefly the 
mountains between Tripoli and Antioch, and a few other places in 
Syria. They profess an absurd jumble of doctrines, much resembling 
those of the Druses, and having some analogy also with the tenets of 
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the Mormonites. The semi^fabulous origiti of the sect is thus stated 
by Assemann, transli^^ed fjom the Syriac 

** Wh^e^s many desire to know the origin of the Nazarsel, receive the follow- 
ing account from us. In the year of the Greeks there appeared an old 

^sian in the region Akula [this is Cupha, a city of Arabia, as Bar-Hebrseus 
elsewhere notices]iin a village which the inhabitants call Nazaria. This old man 
having the appeatance of a^erson given to sev Jre fasts, great poverty, and strict 
devotion, many of the natives of that place followed ; out of whom having 
chosen twelve, accor#ng to the number of the Apostles, he commanded them to 
preach a^new doctrine to the people. The Governor of the place, hearing of 
this, Commanded to apprehend him ; and, having cast him into a dungepn in his 
own house, swore that on the following morning he would have him cruciBecl. 
On the same night, the Governor going to bed, half-intoxicated with wine, 
placed the key of the dungeon under his pillow; a maid of the household per- 
ceiving this, when he was fast asleep, withdrew the kpy; and, pitying this old 
man, given to fasting and prayer, opened the dungeon, set him at liberty, and 
then restored the key to its former place : the Governor, going in the morning 
to the dungeon, and opening it with the same key, and finding no person, 
imagined the culprit to have been miraculously removed ; and as the maid 
through fear kept silence as to what she had done, the report spread abroad that 
the old man had escaped from the prison while the doors were shut. A short 
time after, having found two of his disciples in ft (Hst^t country, he contrived to 
persuade them that he had been delivered b^ angels from the prison, and con- 
veyed to a desert-place. He then wrote a book of his religion, and gave It to 
them with aif order to promulgate it, and invite men lU receive his new 
doctrines. These doctrines were of the following nature : — * I, such an one, 
commonly believed to be the son of Othman, of the town Nazaria, saw Christ, 
whoilis Jesus, whp also is the Word, and the Dirc;gtor, and Achmed the son of 
Mohammed the son of Hanaphia of th9 sons of All : the same also is the Angel 
Gabriel: and be said to me, Thou art the Reader, thou art the Tru|b. Thou 
art the camel that retalnest anger agaihst the Infidels. Thou art the heifer 
bearing the yoke of the Believers. Thou art the Spirit. Thou art John the son 
of Zacharias. Preach, therefore, to men that they kneel four times in their 
prayers; twice before sunrise, twice after sunset, toward Jerusalem, saying each 
time these three verses, God is sublime above all, God is high above ali, God is 
the greatest of all. On the second and sixth festival, let no man do any work ; 
let them fast two days every year : let them abstain from the Mohammedan 
ablution : let them not drink strong drink, but of wine as much as they please. 
Let them not eat the flesh of wild beasts.’ Having delivered these ridiculous 
doctrines, he went to Palestine, where he infected the simple and rustic people 
with the same teaching: then departing, he hid himself; nor is his place known 
to this day.” — ” Assemanni Bib. Orient.,” vol. ii., pp. 319, 320. 

Assemann,” says Mr. Jowett, from whose interesting ** Researches ” the above 
extract is borrowed* “then proceeds to give various reasons why the persons 
formerly called Assassini are the same with. these Nazarai^ or Ansari* He says 
that they were originally Mohammedans, and afterwards became semi-Christians. 
He adds, also, that the Druses bitterly persecute them, as a people loose in morals 
and hostile to their sect.” 


* Corresponding to a*d. 891. 
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The following additional details respecting this singular sect are given 
in the ^*Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses/' Qcom iNie^uhr and Burck- 
hardt’s Travels : — \ 

a 

** The doctors of their seLt are called Sheilrs. These doctors amuse them with 
tlielr foolish imaginations : for example — they teach them that God has been 
incarnate several times— that he has been incarnate, pot only in Jesus Clirist, but 
also in Abraham, Moses, and olher persons celebrated in the Old Testament. 
They even attribute the ihmo honour to Mahomet; an absurdity into which even 
the Turks have never fallen. , * 

** This is not all. They imagine that they honour Jesus Christ by maintaining 
that he did not die on the Cross, as the Christians profess, hut they add that he 
substituted another man who died in his place. They likewise say that Maho< 
met ordained that another body, in lieu of his own, should be put into the tomb 
which bad been prepared for him. 

“They have borrowed from’ Christianity the Communion; but the mode in 
which they practise it is perfectly fanatical, for they celebrate it with wine and a 
morsel of meat. They admit only men to this Communion, excluding women 
and children. It is in their secret assemblies that the men observe this practice 
among themselves. 

“ They celebrate some of our festivals : for example— those of Christmas, the 
Circumcision, Epiphany, ^alm Sunday, Easter, and some of our apostles* and 
saints’ days. 

“ When they are at their prayeai, they turn themselves toward the sun ; which 
has led some to say that they adore the sun : but on this point, they are not 
agreed.” — “ Lettres Edifiaotes et Curieuses,” vol. i., pp. 361—364. 

“The soul of a devotee among the Ansari can enter Paradise, after it has 
passed through a small number of bodies ; but the soul of another must have 
passed through eighty. Thefsouls of Infidels must pass through five fri|litful 
degrees— Fesgh, Nesgh, Mesgh, We^scli,. and Resgh^ and, after that, must 
remain ii'i the world as sheep, till the return of Sochra, that is, Fatima. Who 
could believe that the founders of such religions could possibly find fETdowers ? ” 
— “ Niebuhr,” vol. ii., pp. 360, 361. 

“ They are divided into different sects, of which nothing is known except the 
names, viz., Kelbye, Shamsye, and Mokladjye. They entertain the curious be- 
lief, that the soul ought to quit the dying person’s body by the mouth ; ani they 
are extremely cautious against any accident, which they imagine may prevent it 
from taking that road : for this fcason, whenever the Government of Latakia or 
Tripoli condemns an Anzeyry to death, his relations offer considerable sums that 
he may be impaled instead of hanged. I can vouch for the truth of this belief 
which proves at least that they have some idea of a future state. It appears that 
there areAnzeyrys in Anatolia and at Constantinople. Some years since, a great 
man of this sect died in the mountain of Antioch, and the water with which his 
corpse had been washed, was carefully put into bottles and sent to Constantinople 
and Asia Minor.” — “ Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria,” p. 156. 

THE ISMAIYILAH. 

history and opinions of the small sect of Ismaiyilah, or 
Ishmaelites, ai^e little known. They are believed to have derived 
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their origin from Ismail ilgi lafar, Sadil(} the fcixth Imam (head of the 
Shiites), ^nd to ^romss the doctrine of the union of the Deity with 
AH. l^e reason of the information respecting them being so scanty 
that very, few even among Hhemselves are* initiated in the secret 
principles of their faith, and al^o that, when living among Turks, 
they assume the charsfcter iof MussulmJns, ih order to escape per- 
secution as apostates. They were too well known in the time of the 
crusades by the liame of Assassins, and they, still have their chief seat 
in the castle of Mamjad^ on the mountains west of Hamah. Niebuhr 
states respecting them : — 

** Concerning the religion of the'Tshmaelites, I have learnt nothing certain. 
The Mohammedans and the Oriental Christians relate of them things incredible. 
The number of the Ishmaelites is not great. They live principally at Kiilis, a 
town betvrcen Shugr and Hama ; also in Gebcl Kalbie, a mountain not far from 
Latachie, between Aleppo and Antioch. They are called Keitun, from the name 
of a village in this country.” — Niebuhr, vol. ii., pp. 361, 362. 

The Jesuit missionaries also observe : — 

“ The Ishmaelites inhabit a small territory named Cadmus. Their life is so 
brutal and shameful, that they are not 6t to be spoken of; except it be to 
humiliate man, by making him feel, that there is no depth of degradation, dis- 
order, and extravagance, to which he may n<it sink, when he takes his passions 
for his guide .” — ** Lettres Edihantes et Curieuses,” vol. i., p. 365. 

THE YESIDIENS. 

" The Yosidiens,’^ says Mr. Jowett, <‘mayanot improperly be quoted, 
as forming a part of the population* of Syria. They are, by some, con- 
sidered have had their origin in Persia ; but they are meiC with in 
the countries which lie between Persia and the north of Syria,* and 
even in Syria itself, as may be inferred from the fact of a J esuit mis- 
sionary’s seeking them out, in his visits to Aleppo and Scandaroon. 
An account of them is found in Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 
iv., pp. 252, 253, and note : Century 16. Sect, iii., part The fol- 
lowing brief extracts are from Niebuhr, in his * Travels near Mosul,’ 
and from the ‘ Jesuit Missions in Syria.* 

^ “ Speaking of a village entirely inhabited by Yesidiens, Niebuhr 

thus describes them : — 

** ^ They are called Yesidiens, and also Dauasin : but as the Turks do not allow 
the free exercise of any religion in their country, except to those who possess 
sacred books, as the Mohammedans, Christians, and Jews, the Yesidiens are 
obliged to keep the principles of their religion extremely secret. They there- 
fore pass themselves off for Mohammedans, Christians, or Jews; following the 

• Tournefort says of them that they are a wandering race, and ‘‘stretch every 
year quite from Mosul or New Nineveh, to the sources of the Euphrates.” — 

(English Translation of ToumeforVs Voyage into the Levant^ vol. ii., letter 6th.) 
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party of whatever person mitkea intjui'ry Into the\r relimon. They speak with 
veneration of the Koran, Of the Gospel, of the Pentateu^, ait'd the Psalms ; and 
when convicted of being Yesidiens, they will then maintain that they are i>fthe same 
religion as the Sonnites. Hence it is almoa^ an Impossibility to learn anything 
certain on the subject. Some charge them with adoring the ddVil, under th6 
name of “ Tscillebi,” that to aay, Lord. Others say that they exhibit a marked 
veneration for the sun and for hre, that they kre downright Pagans, and that 
they have horril^e ceremonies. I have been assured that the Dauasin do not 
invoke the devil ; but that they adore God only, as the Creator and benefactor 
of all men. They cannot, however, bear to speak of Satan^ nor even to hear his 
name mentioned. When the Yesidiens come to Mosul, they are not .appre- 
hended by the magistrate, although known: but the people often endeavour to 
trick them ; for when these poor Yesidiens come to sell their eggs or butter, the 
purchasers contrive first to get their articles in their possession, and then begin 
uttering a thousand foolish expressions against Satan, with a view to lower the 
price ; upon which the Yesidiens are content to leave their goods, at a loss, 
rather than be the witnesses of such contemptuous language about the devil. 
The Yesidiens practise circumcision, like the Mohammedans.* 

“ The Jesuit Missionaries observe — 

“ * The conversion of the Jasidles was a new object for the zeal of Father 
Besson. The Jasidies areCa p'iople who adore the sun, and who offer worship to 
the devil as the author of evil.* ” 

A Yesidien brought from the neighbourhood of Mosul by Dr. 
Layard, resided Tn the same house %vith us on the Bosphorus. He 
was in countenance and figure a handsome Asiatic, with an intelli- 
gent, pleasing expression, and most obliging manners. Their religion 
resembles the confused mystical jijmble of the doctrines of the Magi 
and of Christianity, professed by the ancient Manidhoeans. 

ORTHODOX MOHAMMEDANS. 

The creed of the Orthodox Mohammedans has already been 
described, as, also, their division into five principal sects, viz., the iTana- 
fees, the Sliafees^ the MaUJeees, the Ilambelees, and the Wahahees,* 
There are, however, some orthodox subdivisions, such as the Sonnites 
and the Metawalies, The following information respecting them has 
been collected by the Rev. Mr. Jowett, and inserted in his “ Researches 
in Syria — 

** Sonnites, — The Sonnites are that division of the Mohammedan world 
which asserts the legitimacy of the first three caliphs— Abu Beker, Omar, and 
Othman. It is not designed to enter here into the various opinions of this body. 
In addition to the Koran, they admit a multitude of traditions and Interpreta- 
tions ; while the rival sect, the Shiites, though they admit some traditions, yet 
hold them more loosely, and are almost considered by the Sonnites as unbe- 
lievers The Sonnites regard the Grand Signior of Constantinople as their civil 
head ani, protector ; and the Turks and Arabs of Syria are, generally, of this 

♦ See page 53. 
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sect. Persia is the patnin of^he opposite party : y%t these, also, as will appear 
under the next he^, are found in Syria. . . 

Meva^alies. — T his is the title by which many Mohammedans In Syria are 
distinguished, as being the followe/s of Ali the fomrth caliph, the cousin and 
•Ion-in-law of Mahomet; maintaining his right to be tW immediate successor of 
his father-in-law.* In thi^they resemble the Persiaijs, and are In opposition to 
the Turks. The following extract will give fce reader a general view of the 
extent to which their influence reaches in these parts. • , 

“ The Metawali make, either entirely or in ^rt, profession of the Mohamme- 
dan, sect) which is dominant in Persia; and, consequentln^ they are Shiites. 
Like the Persians, therefore, they neither eat nor drink with people of another 
religion : nor would they even use a plate from which a stranger has^ eaten, till 
they have well cleansed it. They even hold themselves to be defiled, when a 
stranger simply touches their clothes. As they are under the domination of the 
Turks, they dare not treat the Sonnite^ with contempt. They are sometimes 
under the necessity of passing themselves off as Sonnites. 

“ In general, neither the Sonnites nor the Christians like to dwell among 
them ; and the Maronites, who s'erve as secretaries to the Sheiks of the Metawali, 
seldom remain with them for many years. They have, nevertheless, for some 
centuries been in possession of several districts. A family named Harfoosh, the 
head of whom takes the title of emir, lives at Balbec^ and pays the rent of this 
district direct to Constantinople. At Sour Tyre], and in the adjacent 
country called Belad B’sherri, there are seven or eight Sheiks of the family 
Nasif, which govern there, and pay their rent to the Pacha of Saide.* There are 
also Sheiks of the Metawali of the family El Kuanza, which j^overn at Kirrinie 
and Hurmcl, a town on the river Orontes, They pay their tribute to the Bey of 
Honis.’^ — Niebuhr, vol. ii., p. 347. 

The difference between the fatalism of tlfb Moslem and the faith of 
the Christian arises ‘from the tcftally different view of the character of 
God, scUfortli in their respective creeds. The Moslem’s conception of 
God is that formed by man in his natural, fallen, and unrenewed state, 
in winch “ he rcceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolishness unto him.” The Moslem consequently consider God to be 
the author of evil as well as good, and he lulls his conscience into a state 
of blind, passive, stoical indifference, by referring to God’s sovereign 
will all the misfortunes and s||Pferiiigs which arc the consequences of 
his own folly and wickedness. He is totally ignorant of the only 
revelation which it has pleased God to give of himself, as THE Triune 
God of Salvation, hating sin, but loving and pardoning the sinner, 
through the mediatorial sacrifice of Christ Jesus,— as a God who “ can- 
not" he tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man,”' while 
** every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed.” f 

The following observations and anecdote, extracted from the work 

* So styled in the firmans of the Grand Signior; but more commonly called, 
from his modern place of residence, Pacha of Acre. f Junfes i. 13, 14. 
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of an intelligent writer, aSiford a good illustration of the true nature of 
fatalism : — . ^ 

** I can but remark how strikingly influential, on national charad^er, the 
fatalism of the Koran has 'ever been. ‘Allah is great — Allah is good — Allah 
has unalterably fixed erery event and circumstance in which his creatures are 
concerned. From his predetern^ination there is no, appeal — against it there is 
no help. The chain of fate binds the universk* Such is the fatalism of the 
Koran j and it presents sP melancholy picture of a right principle wrought out 
in error. It Is an unrevealed predestination. It is the ‘ natural man’s ' view * 
of the sovereignty God : a view which resolves itself into the notion of a mere 
despotism. But however erroneous — ^however opposed to that revelation of 
Himself as' the moral governor of the universe, which God has been pleased to 
bestow upon man, yet it does actually and effectually influence the followers of 
the false prophet ; and the charge which they bring against the professors of 
the true faith is, that theit avowed principles have but little bearing upon their 
outward conduct. ‘ You profess allegiance,' they say, ‘ to God as your sove- 
reign ; but you seek to resist Him by your will. We recognise his will as 
manifested in his acts, and submit.' Hence, the Turks never commit suicide 
under distressing affliction or reverses of fortune; such a thing is never heard 
of. They never mourn for the*dead; they do not even murmur under the 
heaviest burthens of exist^nc^. ‘ Allah is great — Allah is good,' say they. An 
intelligent gentleman, Mr. La Fontaine, long resident in Constantinople, and 
familiarized with everything TuriJsh, opce mentioned to me a remarkable 
instance of this. A Pasha, with whom he had long lived on terms of intimacy, 
was possessed of an immense — a princely revenue, and was, moreover, the 
favourite of the Sultan. Under one of those sudden reverses of fortune so com- 
monly connected with Turkish despotism — the result of caprice or intrigue — the 
Pasha was disgraced, and de&poiled of every piastre. He was no longer the 
favourite of the Sultan— the world was^no longer his friund. A few days after 
his misforCune, instead of flinging hiiuself into the Bosphorus, or blowing out 
his brains with a pistol, — as many a nominal Christian, under similar circum- 
stances, would have done, — he was seen, with an unperturbed countenance, 
selling a few lemons at the corners of the bazaars of Constantinople. Mr. La 
Fbntaine saw him so employed, and actually purchased some of his little stock. 
He inquired vrhether he did not keenly feel this sad reverse of fortune. * Not 
at all,’ said he. ‘ Allah is great — Allah ia good. He gave me all that I once 
possessed — he has taken it again ; and he a perfect and indisputable right 
to do so. I am well content' Mr. La Fonflinp assured me that this was no 
singular instance of the powerful activity of the principles in which the Turkish 
mind is disciplined.” ■ 

The doctrine of fatality,^ says another writer, ** however efficacious 
in the presence of danger, so far from opposing a counteractive to the 
ruinous principles of Islamism, only m^es them more certain, by 
withdrawing the motives to individual and social improvement” 
Hence it is the abomination that maketh desolate.” Its tendency 
is not to the increase and improvement, but to the extinction of* 
mankind. 


♦ 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
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* T»E BADAWIN ABAB§. 

Thes9 most interesting, but hitherto sadly neglected descendants of the 
patriarch Joktan,* are divided jnto many tribe», respecting whom some 
•useful statistical and other information has been collected by a few 
travellers, and jnore especially by Burckhydt, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
of Calcutta. Our space will only admit of an enumeration of the 
principal tribes, accompanied by a few remarks. Thd tribes in the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai are the Kdretshif Thaheirif Awarmahf 
Aleikaty Mezeinah^ Sene-wasel, and Aulad Suleiman. These tribes are 
united into a confederacy called SawaUBsah^ Tawardkf and sometimes 
SawaUhah^ under one political chief, Sheikh Saleh. ** The Tawarah 
unitedly,” says Dr. Wilson, ** are estimated by Burckhardt at four 
thousand souls. I scarcely think that they exceed two thousand. 
They dwell among the terrors and sublimities, rather than among the 
bounties of nature ; and the sterility of their possessions is unfavourable 
to their inci-ease. They are a hardy, contented, and abstinent people, 
dependent principally on the produce of scanty docks, and on the 
money which they earn by the conveyance <jf iravcllers and pilgrims 
to Mount Sinai, and of baggage between Suez and Cairo. They are 
at present on perfectly good terms with one another, and engage each 
other’s camels according to their mutual convenience*and advantage. 
Their knowledge of the Muhammadan religion is exceedingly slight. 
They have, however, a body of traditional or conventional laws of 
their own ; of all the Badawin, they are perhrfps the most accessible in a 
missionary point of ’view.” f Wilson recommends the beautiful 

valley o^the TTadi Feiran, at the base of the majestic Serbal, as the 
most suitable head-quarters for a mission j that the missionaries 
employed should be natives of the East, possessing a grammatical 
knowledge of the Arabic, and ready to submit to the habits and priva^. 
tions of a nomadic mode of life. 

The other tribes north of the desert of Sinai, and extending to 
Palestine and Syria, form a grcAt confederacy named the Tiyahah , — 

* Joktan was one of the sons of Eber, a descendant of Shorn (Gen. x. 25, 26), 
and the supposed progenitor of many tribes in southern Arabia. The Arabians 
call him Kahtan^ and recognize him as one of the principal founders oT their 
nation. Some of the tribes, such as the Sabsena and Dedanites, are descended 
from the sons of Jokshan, second son of Abraham and Keturah. (Gen. xxv. 
2, 8.) Ishmael joined the tribes already existing in the desert, over whom he 
obtained a great influence, and his descendants formed an important section of 
those tribes ; but he was not, as is sometimes supposed, their original progenitor 
and ruler. Some details of their social and civil condition will be found in the 
account of Arabia. 

f “ Lands of the Bible," p. 708, vol. ii. 
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the chief subdivisions are>the Sakeirat^ the Banayat, Tiyahat^ Kad^iraty 
Hakuky Ataweiniy Elimaty ThaUamy AzazimaKy anfl T&t'obin, The 
three following do not belong to this confederacy — ^the Jehalm (.Hebron 
Arabs) Alawin (Petra Arabs), and the Anazah or Anezah. The last 
are a most numerous and powerful tribe, who every summer feed theii 
flocks in the pasturages n^ar Mount Itermen and Pamascus. All 
these tribes rear cancels and sheep, and some* of them horses and 
homed cattle'; a few on the borders of Syria and Palestine partially 
cultivate the land, and their chief sheikh encamps near Hebron. They 
are generally fierce and lawless, addicted to predatory habits of life, 
and ofteh engaged in bloody feuds with each other. 

The Christians of Europe can surely no^ longer feel justified in 
neglecting all eflbrts to reclaim these unhappy wanderers of the desert, 
and in leaving them, as hitherto, to perish in their ignorance and sin. 
There is a Divine promise, that the sons of Ishmael shall share in the 
restoration of Israel : “ The multitude of camels shall cover thee, the 
dromedaries of Midian and Ephah .... all the flocks of Kedar shall 
be gathered together unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth shall minister 
unto thee.” * I cannc-t Vetter conclude these brief details, than with 
the testimony of the Rev. Dr. Wilson on the duty and practicability 
of providing religious and general instruction for these Arab tribes : — 

** The Christian missionaries at Damascus may act most favourably on the 
Syrian Badawin. Christian pedlars and merchants are allowed to follow them 
with their goods, in all their wanderings. If some of these, animated by the 
genuine spirit of the faith l^hich they profess, were to direct to them their 
benevolent attention, the most important^ results might be the consequence. 
In their total ignorance of the art of leading, nothing can be done at present for 
the circulation among them of the sacred Scriptures. The simple narratives and 
impressive histories, and sublime devotional and doctrinal treatises of holy writ, 
if read to them, however, might be accompanied with great benefit. Why 
should Arabia be now almost the only country of the world to ^hich the 
messengers of peace are not sent? With the prayer of Abraham, that Ishmael 
should live before the Lord, there should be some sympathy. Faith anticipates 
the day, when the land trodden both by the sons of the outcast rtanderer, and the 
descendants of the great, though leas noticed patriarch, Joktan, shall be subjected 
to the sway of God’s truth and Spirit.” f 

Th§ native Scripture-reader Michael, employed by the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, succeeded lately in distributing Arabic Testaments, and in 
establishing a school in the town of Salt, east of the Jordan, by going 
among the people as a pedlar, selling articles of clothing. This 
effort for their improvement was eagerly and grateftilly received. 

• Isa, lx. 6, 7. . 

f “ Lands of the Bible,” p. 71 1, vol. ii. 
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The Papal Eastern Churches — Eastern Latin Churches — Oriental College 
at Bon^ — Latin Churches in Syria — Latin Churches at Smyrna, Con- 
stanfinople, and in other parts of Turk^-— The Ghreek Catholic Church 
—The Armenian Catholic Church — ^The Syrian and Chaldsean Catholic 
Churches — The Syrian Church — Ancient Jewish customs and occupa- 
. tions — Jewish dwellings — ^Anoi^t forms of salutation — Cardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards — Supply of water, ^i^cu^ture — Tent-life, and mode 
of travelling — Shepherds and their flocks — literature and the Fine Arts 
—Concluding remarks on Syria and Ildestiuo. 

* • 

Christianity was propagated during the first three centuries in exten- 
sive regions of Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe, by the zealous 
labours of its disciples, and its diss^minatiofi was greatly assisted by tho 
frequent and wide' dispersion of the converts, under the sevjere perse- 
cutionarof the Pagans, Jerusalem,* Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, and 
Constantinople, became the five strongholds of the Christian faith, 
and the respective Churches of these cities with the surrounding 
districts of country were each ruled by a bishop or patriarch. Con- 
tentions for spiritual ascendancy soon arose between these prelates, 
and the Bishop of Rome finally succeeded, in the sixth century, in 
obtaining the title of ** Univ^sal Bishop.” 

The persevering efforts of the Church of Rome to gratify her 
insatiable thirst for universal spiritual dominion, by extending her 
influence in the East, have already been noticed,* and some account 
has been given of her success with the Maronites. In order to supply 
a general view of the result of these efforts, some remarks will b^ 
added respecting the further measure of success which attended them, 

♦ A full account of the Papal Eastern Churches has been given by the Rev, 
Dr. Wilson, in his ** Lectures on the Oriental Churches,** to which I have been 
much indebted for this brief sketch, and where the reader will find many addi- 
tional valuable details. * 
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either by prevailing upoij the other Oriental Churches to acknowledge 
the Pope^s supremacy, or by the establishiAent Lf Ij^itin Churches in 
the East, under the Pope’s immediate jurisdiction. After Christianity 
had been established as the national ^eligioh throughout the Homan 
empire, various circumstances concurred in enabling the llomish* 
priesthood to gain a aonsi^.erable ascendancy in the,, East; though 
Syrian and Greek were the languages spoken by the natives, the 
Roman (Latin*) tongue prevailed, also, to a great extent ; there was, 
moreover, a continual influx *of pilgrims to Palestine, from all,.parts of 
the empire ; among these, in the fourth century, were the celebrated 
Jerome, *who had been the Pope’s secretary, and the noble Roman 
lady, Paula; they both settled at Bethlehem, and Paula founded 
several monasteries. The ^umher of monastic institutions was after- 
wards considerably increased, especially at the period of the Crusades, in 
order to accommodate the great crowd of pilgrims, who flockcd^annually 
to the Holy Land. Several episcopal sees were also instituted, some of 
which have since been abolished, or only made titular. The direct power 
of the Papacy irt the East was, in some degree, lessened after the restora- 
tion of the dominion qf ^le^ Saracens, at the close of the wars of the 
Crusades ; and the only monastic CvStablishracnts of that period remaining 
in Palestine, under the immeefiate jurisdiction of Rome, are the Terra 
Sancta monasteries, which belong to the Franciscan monks (friars mino- 
rites of the observance), who are the recognised Papal guardians of the . 
Holy places. There are one hundred of these monks, Italian and Spanish, 
distributed in twenty-two tonvents, and having eleven thousand Latin 
Catholics under their pastoral care. They are assisted in their labours 
by thirty-eight secular priests and sixty lay brethren, and they have 
raised two colleges, which contain four hundred students. * The grant 
made to, these convents by the Romish Propaganda Society in 1844, 
was above 1,000/. The stations of the Terra Sancta monasteriesMn Syria 
are Jerusalem, Bethlehem, A’in Karim, or St. John in the Desert, 
Ramlah, Yaflk, Nazareth, Haifa, Akka, Sidon, Harissa, Tripoli, Latakia, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Beyrout. Those out of Syria are'Constantinople, 
Lamicse, and Nicosa, in Cyprus; Rosetta, Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Faiyum, in Egypt. One of the chief occupations of these monks is 
the reception and entertainment of travellers and pilgrims, who 
generally repay them with presents in money. Their ignorance and 
^superstition, and the impious frauds they practise upon strangers, 
with respect to the pretended holy sites, have already been fully 
noticed. 

There are, however, monasteries in Syria belonging to several other 


♦ Report^ of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 1840. 
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European order^ thg following account of wfiich is given by the Papal 

authorities : — 

• 

** Several monastic orders/' says ^the Report for 1S40, of the Society for the 
• Propagation of the Faith, ** have been desirous to be represented by some of 
their members a? this rendezvous of all Christian tradition. They are by no 
means inactive *there. 1. The Carmelite fathlrs have rebuilt the useful retreat 
which they have possessed from time Immemorial on Mount^Carmel, the first 
scat of their order, and chief place of their missions in Palestine. Five of them 
reside there. 2. The reverend fathers, the t^apuchins, reckon four missions, 
Beirut, Tripoli, Damascus, lately stained with blood by the murder of one of 
them ; Aleppo, where their charity supports one school ; and three other stations 
on Mount Lebanon. 3< The reverend fathers, the Jesuits, having re-established 
their ancient residence on Mount Lebanon, are labouring with an effective zeal 
to found a college at Beyrout 4. Messrs, the ceftigregation of Su Lazarus have 
four missions occupied by six priests ; Antoura, with a college ; Aleppo, Damascus, 
with two* schools for both sexes; Tripoli, with two stations, and the schools of 
Eden and Sgorta.” All this is exclusive of what is called, “ The Apostolic Dele- 
gation of Mount Lebanon and Apostolic Vicariate of Aleppo,” of which it is said 
in the same document, ” The Latin Catholics of Aleppo, to tho number of about 
1,000, are alone under the immediate jurisdiction of the Apostolic vicar; but the 
prelate who bears that titl^, is also the rcffreSenfative of the holy see, to 
the patriarchs of the United Communions^ which are spread through those 
countries.” 

• 

The Jesuits (called in the East, Lazarists) have always been the 
most active, subtle, and successful agents of Home in the East. • 

** The Jesuits,” says Dr. Wilson, ** commerced their labours at Aleppo 
in 1625, and they brought high talent and learning to bear on the work 
of bringing the Oriental Christians \^thin the pale of Rome. * Judging 
from a manuscript Arabic and Latin Dictionary, in the handwriting of 
one of their number, bearing the date of 1 638, which I procured at 
Bombay, I should think that they applied themselves to the study of 
the Eastern languages with a devotion seldom surpa^ed. As soon as 
practicable, they established three congregations respectively for the 
Franks, Armenians, and Maronites and Syrians. They brought a 
considerable number of persons within the pale of the Romish Church, 
and to conformity with the Roman ritual ; and they paved the way 
for the ultimate establishment of the Papal Greek, Papal Armenian, 
and Papal Syrian sects. About the year 1717, if I can guess the date, 
they professed to have brought over to their views the patriarchs of 
Antioch, Damascus, and Alexandria.* The Jesuits of Aleppo, says 
one of my correspond'ents, are ‘ subtle, insinuating men of the world, 
mixing with the Frank society, and the upper classes of that voluptu- 
ous and profligate city. Their morality is of the loosest kind.* ** 

^ See Father Nacchi'e communication in the ** Lettres Bditiantes,” vol. i. 
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One of the important measures devised by the s^^cious, far-sighted 
policy of the Vatican, for obtaining an ascendancy in the East was 
the foundation at Romc^ by Pope Gregory XUI. (sixteenth century), 
of a college, for the education of Syriafi youths, of good talent, who * 
were afterwards to return to their native countries, and be employed 
in the instruction of tlieir fountrymen. This admirable plan has 
never been thought wglthy of imitation by Protestants until the nine- 
teenth century, when, at lasty^a college has been founded at Malta for 
the accomplishment, by similar means, of a much higher object!^ Tlie 
Oriental College at Home, besides promoting the interests of the 
Papacy in the East, gained for it the credit of taking the lead in the 
study and introduction of Oriental literature in Europe. 

** Of the many distinguitjhed alumni,^’ says Dr. Wilson, “ Joseph 
Simonius Assemanus and Joseph Aloysius Assemanus are the best 
known. The former is the author of the “ Bibliotheca Orientalis,” in 
which there is a review and analysis of the Syriac, Arabic, Persic, 
Turkish, Hebrew, Samaritan, Armenian, Ethiopia, Greek, Egyptian, 
Iberian, and Malabaric manuscripts in the Clementine Collection of 
the Vatican, which was mo&tiy formed by his own industry in the East. 
The latter is the collector, editor, and translator of all the ancient 
liturgies, both orjental and occidental. The former, who was a native 
of Tripoli, and bom in 1687, was the deputy of Pope Clement XII. at 
the great Synod of Lebanon, held in the year 1736, by which the 
affairs of the Maronite Chyjrch were finally settled, and according to 
whose decrees they are still administered.” 

Should’ the Protestant College at Malta meet with the public support 
which its objects so well deserve, it is capable, in the course bi a few 
years, of becoming a great centre of Oriental and philological learning, 
as well as of religious light, and missionary enterprise. 

During the minority of Louis the Fourteenth, the French Jesuits 
assisted in devising the plan of a French empire in the East, and the 
principal step taken towards the accomplishment of this design was the 
introduction of the French language, religion, and literature through- 
out the East by the establishment of schools under the direction of 
Jesuits from France. The true object, however, of this scheme was to 
forward the long-cherished wish of the Papacy to bring the Eastern 
Churches under its sway, by the acknowledgment of the Pope’s supre- 
macy — Rome thus flattering the political ambition of the great monarch 
in order to obtain his assistance in the gratification of its own thirst 
for universal spiritual dominion. Colleges for the rich, schools for the 
peer, hospitals, monasteries, and convents were consequently established 
by the Jesuits at the expense of the French Government in almost 
every district of the East. The idea of an Eastern empire became 
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from this time such a fa^urite object with 4he French, that even at 
the period of tl?e national bankruptcy caused by the llevolution of 
1789, Ihe Constituent Assembly voted much largef funds for the 
support of 'their establishmentsiin the East tlfan had been granted at 
any former period, — and the celebrated campaign in Egypt was 
undertaken very soon after, under the dirfjstiorrof General Buonaparte, 
The same policy is pursued at present, religious agents of every 
description and of both sexes being frequently conveyed to the East 
in great numbers, and free of expenee^ by the French Government 
steamers ; — their religious, educational, an d« charitable institutions are 
thus maintained on an increasing scale in all the principal towns, 
exclusive of monasteries in the provinces. One result already gained 
has been the general substitution throughout ^e East, in the trans- 
action both of political and commercial affairs, of the French language 
for the Italian, which was previously used. Whatever view may be 
taken by tke politician of this increase of French influence in the East, 
it will be a source of regret to all true Christians, because it favours 
the dissemination of Popish error. 

With respect to the Government of tket Papal Churches in Syria 
the American “ Missionary Herald ” stajes 

“The Pope is always represented in Syria by a legate,, of the rank of a 
bishop, who resides in a convent at ’Aintura, appropriated to him. His duty is 
to make annual circuits among the Roman Catholics of every sect, visiting their 
patriarchs, bishops, convents, and leading men, and report to the Pope 
whatever needs attention; such as ^isagreenf^nt between patriarchs and 
their bishops, mismanagement of •ecclesiastical funds, and the like. Neither 
he nor ^le Pope has a claim upon theqieoplc of Syiia for any income. But 
the legate receives presents from the clergy of all raiiks, — the convents and 
the leading men of the laity. Besides these, he has a stipend from the Pope, 
amounting to about sixty thousand piastres. Besides this agency of the legate, 
any of the bishops have a right to address the Pope himself, either through their 
patriarch or directly ; and that on any subject. But a personal visit to Rome 
they cannot make, without having written thither first and obtained per- 
mission.*'— “ Missionary Herald,” Oct., 1845. 

The Church of Rome has an archbishop at Smyrna, and bishops at 
Chio, Famagousta, and Babylon, in Asia. At Smyrna the Papacy 
has shown great activity, both in former and recent times ; the follow- 
ing statistical* accounts are given in a paper by the American mis- 
sionary, Mr. Calhoun, inserted in Dr. Wilson’s Lectures : — 

“ There are in Smyrna, one Roman Catholic bishop (archbishop) and sixty- 
seven priests. Of the latter, forty are secular or parish clergy, nine are Capu- 
chins, seven are Zoccalonti, ten are Lazarists, and one is a Dominican. The 
Capuchins or Zoccalonti are friars of the Franciscan order, and derive their 
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names, the one fVom their hcAjds, and the other fre^ their wooden shoes. There 
are also twelve * Sisters of Charity.* In Smyrna there are tfiree large churches 
and two chapels. One of the latter is in the French Seamen’s hospital#. There 
is also a church at Bujah, and another at Burnabat. The churchy in Smyrna 
are' usually known by the names of French, Austrian, and Lazarist. The regut. 
larty officiating clergy in the French church are the Capuchin^; in the Austrian, 
the ZocCalonti ; jmd in the LazJhrist, the Lazarist priests. Th*e Capuchins and 
the Zoccalonti have each a monastery. The Lazarite priests have an elementary 
school of about three hundred boys. The * Sisters of Charity ’ have a school of 
about three hundred girls. The branches taught by the latter are. reading, 
writing, sewing, and embroidery. The college of the Propaganda is under the 
direction af the bishop, and contains about two hundred pupils, fldy of whom 
board in the establishment. Most of the professors are of the secular clergy. 
Among them are three Armeno-Catholic priests. Languages arc chiefly taught 
in the Propaganda. Instruction il given in some of the higher branches of 
science, but the means to this end are limited. Few conversions to the Roman 
Catholic faith, as far as we know, occur in Smyrna and the vicinity. The system 
is principally aggressive, we apprehend, by means of the schools. Considerable 
numbers of youth, even Protestant youth, are thus brought under the influence 
of the Homan priesthood ; atvd the result will probably be, either that they will 
become Papists, or be indifferent to all religions. Among the Protestants there 
are few who are decidedly ahti-Roman Catholic. Of the Papal population in 
Smyrna and the. adjacent villages^ we cannot speak with certainty. There are 
probably from eight to ten thousand. This estimate does not include a few 
Papal Armenians dnd Greeks.” 

At Constantinople, and in other parts of Turkey, the same universal 
and successful spirit of enterprise has been displayed by the llomanists, 
as may be seen from the following , statistical details, suj)plied to 
Dr. Wilson, by the American Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Holmes : — 

** There are nine churches. Of these, two are parish churches in Galata, and 
two are parish churches in Pera. There are also nine ‘ places of prayer ; ’ of 
these, three belong to the Ambassadors of France, Spain, and Naples; two 
belong to the Franciscans ; and four are in private houses. Houses of prayer 
are in fact churches, for the performance of all Church ordinances. They exist 
as a subterfuge from the bigotry and intolerance of Mussulmans, which will not 
readily allow any new church to be built. There are churches at Adrianople, 
Rodosto, and Salonica. In 1843 there were forty-six priests, of whom twenty- 
one are secular or parish clergy, and twenty-five are regular or monastic clergy. 
There are two priests at Adrianople, one at Rodosto, three at Buyukdereh, three 
at Salonica, and all the rest are at Constantinople. The other places mentioned 
have no priests regularly. There are six religious communities of men, who 
also serve in some of the churches. Among the Dominicans in Galata there are 
five monks, with the Franciscans seven, with the Conventuals eight, with the 
Observantines one, with the Capuchins three, with the Lazarists eight The 
Conventuals and Observantines are branches of the Franciscans. Three of the 
parishes l)ave public schools. These, and the higher schools, are adapted to the 
spirit of the age as far as possible, and as far as Romanism can make it con* 
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sistent. The Lazarists^n tb# former Jesuit College of Saint Benoit, at Galata, 
have a school, whefe gratuitous instruction is given to^350 boys, by the * Brethren 
of Chriatian Doctrine,’ a comparatively modem order. There is also connected 
with the same College a school of gi(ls, containing about sixty boarding pupils and 
•the same number of day scholars, under the supervision of the * Sisters of Charity,’ 
who live in the ‘same building, but apart from the males. The Lazarists have 
also a College at Bebek, under their own immolate supervision, with about fifty 
pupils (all but about seven or eight of whom are childiren of Ei^ropeans ; perhaps 
three of them are Armenian-Catholics, and perhaps five are Armenians proper, 
supported by money from France). Here they pretend to give a complete 
academical education, and to fit the students to receive honorary degrees at the 
Paris Universities, the King of France having admitted the College K> the same 
rank with the Royal Colleges. Young men of merit are also' to have the privi- 
lege of being sent to France to be further educated. The course of instruction 
is similar to that of other academical institution!, but great pains are bestowed 
upon the religious education of the pupils. There is a school for boys and girls 
at Salonica. There are two or three private boarding and day schools at Pera, 
where the teacliers and principals are Papists. There is also a private boarding 
and day school for females of ^11 nations, kept by an English Roman Catholic 
lady. In the Lazarist convent there are two printing-presses, hitherto chiefly 
employed in mercantile printing, ^nd in issuing reading books, almanacs, and 
catechisms ; but it is now becoming more confro^ersial. There are two plague 
hospitals, and two national hospitals, undqr the joint protection of France, 
Austria, and Sardinia. A house of refuge for the poor is under the joint protec- 
tion of the Catholic Ambassadors.” * 

There is a Latin Church in Egypt, 'which, although its members 
are not numerous, is supplied with well^ qualified agents, actively 
engaged in extending the Papal kifluence under the direction of the 
Delegation Apostolic of Alexandria ; some account of its proceedings 
'will belfound in the Section on Egypt.* 

Besides establishing monasteries, churches, colleges, schools, and 
hospitals, under its own immediate government, the Papacy, as already 
stated, has strenuously laboured to increase its power, by obtaining 
the recognition of its supremacy by the ancient Oriental Churches. 

“ It has tried,” states Dr. Wilson, “ to secure their allegiance by publicly 
accredited messengers and disguised emissaries, by open effort and concealed 
artifice, by boastful declamation and gentle insinuation, and by the falsification 
of history and the misrepresentation of present events and occurrences. Like 
Judaism in the day of its corruption and degeneracy, it has offered hire with its 
own harlotry. It has allured by promises, and conciliated by compromise, and 
by gifts of wealth, of title, of patronage, and of power. It has excited and 
fomented quarrels and disturbances. It has terrified by threats and curses, and 
restrained by oppression and persecution. By the hand of the civil and military 
powers, when they have been favourable to its views, it has distributed arrows, 
firebrands, and death, thinking, or alleging perhaps at the same time, that it has 
been doing God ser^ce.” 


* See page 28. 
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The success of these intrigues was complete with the Maronitcs, as 
already fully described.* The advantages gainecf by Vhe Papacy with 
the Greek, Armenian, and other native Churches have been but 
partial, though it has succeeded in forming out of each of the^e com- 
munities a body in connexion with itself; a brief account will be 
given of these allies of Komet * 

The Gkeek Catholic Church (or Melchite). This is not a largo 
body. Their i*atriarch resides at Damascus, and claims the title of 
Patriarch of Antioch. The number of bishoprics is twelve, yiz. : 
Aleppo, BejTOut, Acre, Bezrah, Zahleh and Ferzal, Heliopolis, and 
Baalbeck,** Damascus, Tripoli, and two dthers. 'I'he priests belong 
chiefly to the order of St. Basil ; the members of this Church are com- 
puted at about 40,000; thay have renounced their peculiar dogma of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father only ,* they retain 
the Oriental calendar, called the old style ; perform public worship in 
Arabic; receive the communion in both kinds, using unleavened 
bread. The priests can marry before taking holy orders, but the 
bishops must observe the law of celibacy, and arc chosen from among 
the monks; they claim the light of reailtng the Scriptures. The largest 
number of Greek Catholics are, found at Aleppo and Damascus ; there 
are only about sixty priests, the monks officiating in the cities. Their 
convents and nunneries are of two orders : the M^kh&llisiyeh and the 
Shaweiriyeh ; they have fourteen convents, three nunneries, and about 
ten coenobla (oratories) ; the number of monks is 250, and of nuns, 
ninety. They have a printing establishment at the convent of Shawier, 
and are ,gcnerally better educated tllan the other Christian sects. 
Scholars are received in the convent of Makhallis, which ptsscsses 
a valuable library.f 

In Egypt the Greek Catholics are very few. They are notiiiumerous 
at Constantinople, where, as in the other parts of the East, they use 
the Latin liturgies. The following interesting information respecting 
them is contained in a paper by the American missionary, Mr. Holmes, 
inserted in Dr. Wilson’s lectures : — 

“ We have never been able to learn the whole number of Greek Cathol'K^ in 
Constantino^C ; hut it is very small compared with the whole number uf the 
Armenian Catholics, there not being 500 families. The attempts of the Papal 
missionaries on the Greek Church, in modern times, have here been entitely 
without success. . . A small number of Greek Catholics, subjects of the 
Porte, of whom the most are originally from Aleppo, were not able to endur< 
bei^ under the Armenian Catholic Patriarch, who by his finnan is Patriarch o 
^1^^ Catholics. And, accordingly, they petitioned for leave to choose one for 
themselves, who should be their responsible head, and through whom they 

* See page 239. 

* f “ Missionary Herald,” October, 1845. 
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would communicate with the^Porte and pay the p<dl-taa. This petition being 
granted, they chost a iffussiiiman to perforin this office to them! . • . The 
document that issue from the dragoman of the Divan, --the Mussulman who is 
their surety and deputy, — are in the name of the community called Latins ! All 
^hese Greek Catholics follow the Latin or Homan rite on almost all occasions, 
having no Church of their own. And now there occurs a thing which was 
before unheard of, that foreign (Roman) priesti/baptfice, confess, and bury, the 
born and actual subjects of the Turkish Government While the Armenian 
Catholics, in addition to their civil Patriarch, have an ecclesiastical Patriarch of 
their owq, these Greek and Latin Catliolics, having a Mussulman for a civil 
head, have an Italian Bishop and Vicar Apostolic sent from Rome for their 
ecclesiastical head. There is a mysterious connexion, to the bottom of which 
we have never yet been able to go, between the subject Latin Catholics and 
some of the Embassies, especially with the French. By belonging to this nfew 
sect, they obtain a sort of civil protection in case «f law.-suits and difficulties.’’ 

The Armenian Catholics. — The Armenian Church had separated 
from the other Christian Churches, and rejected the decrees of the 
Council of Chalcedon condemning the Monophysite doctrine, in the 
year a.d. 536 ; but she afterwards sought, on various occasions, a 
union with Home. In the tenth and eleventlj ctjpturies, in consequence 
of the alarm felt at the threatened invasion of Armenia by the 
Saracens, the Armenian Patriarchs ma"de overtures to the Popes in 
the hope of obtaining, through their interest, support from the 
western powers. No open compact was, however, concluded until the 
twelfth century, when King Leo, wishing his coronation to be sanc- 
tioned by the Pope, formally declared himjelf, with a large body of 
his clergy, fs,vourable to annexation with Pome, and organized a 
distinct Armenian branch of the Romish Church. The Papacy has 
ever since maintained missionaries among the Armenians, in order to 
increase the number of proselytes. The Armenian Catholics, notwith- 
standing, have never been a large cdtamunity. In Syria they are not 
numerous, and are ruled by a Patriarch, three bishops, and about fifty 
monks; they have three convents in Lebanon, where the Patriarch 
resides. The Armenian Catholics form a more numerous body in 
Constantinople and Asia Minor. The most correct information con- 
cerning them has been published by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, in the 
American “Missionary Herald,” from which the following is an 
extract - 

“ The Armenian Catholics in the city are estimated at from 10,000 to 13,000 
souls. They are found also in Smyrna, Angora, Tokat, Trebizond,^ and in small 
numbers in various parts of Armenia. There are perhaps 250 families at Mardin 
dependent on their own Patriarch, who resides in a convent on Mount Lebanon ; 
and this Patriarch governs the Armenian-Catholic population of Aleppo and 
Syria. . . Their ecclesiastical organization is complete in itself, except that 
» they have a political Patriarch appointed from among themlelves to represent 
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them at the Porte, while tlffeir ecclesiastical Patufarch^s appointed by the Pope. 
. . The great motive of those who join the Papal Amienilhs is for the salte of 
the additional protection which they gain as Catholics on account of the interest 
taken in them, and the ud afforded the |ect by many of the Catholic Anibas> 
sadors. The Armenian Catholics have one large church in Oalata, and a churdn 
in Orta Koi. . . There is a parish public school^ connectdcl with the church, 
and there is now building a coll'tege, or high school, at Pera, in connexion with 
the monks of t}ie Venice monastery. Quite a number of young men also are 
pursuing their studies in Pera preparatory to becoming priests. Many families 
send their daughters to either the boarding or the duy schools of the * Sjsters 
of Charity,* in Galata.’* 

The Homan Propaganda have had missionaries in Georgia, residing 
generally at Tiflis, who, for above 200 years, have been engaged in 
making proselytes an)ong«'the Greek and Armenian Churches. They 
succeeded in gaining the allegiance of 10,000 members of the Armenian 
community to Rome j but the Russian Government, alamed at the 
growing influence of the Pope, required them to recognize the spiritual 
authority of the Emperor, as the head of the National Church, and to 
submit to the Armenian bishop. The people obeyed, but the foreign 
Popish missionaries hhviog* refused, were expelled the cduntry four 
years ago. 

Sybian Catholic Church.— With the Syrian Christians the suc- 
cess of the Papacy has also been limited, the Syrian Catholics forming 
but a small body, estimated by the Romish Propagation Society at 
30,000; this is probably an exaggerated statement. Their Patriarch, 
denominated “of Ahtiocli,” is also Patriarch of Jerusalem, and has 
under him four bishops, viz. ; of Nabeh and Homs, in’Syria, and of 
Mozul and Mardin, in Mesopotamia. Their largest numbef^ are at 
Aleppo. They have preserved their ancient Church ordinances, and 
perform public worship in Syriac and Arabic. None of them speak 
the Syriac, which is only understood by a few; but they write Arabic 
in the Syriac character. Their priests are sometimes educated at 
Rome. The Syrian Roman Catholics of Malabar and Travankur, in 
India, amount to above 56,000; they were perverted to Rome by the 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits of Goa. 

The Chaldean Catholic Church includes, according to the 
reports of the Romish Propagation Society,* the Patriarchate of Baby- 
lon, the Archbishopricks of Diarbekr, Jizeirah, Morab, Aderbijan, and 
the Bishopricks of Mardin, Sirid, Amadia, Salmas, and Karkut, with 
ten bishops'^and 101 priests. The number of the Chaldean Catholics 
appears to have been reduced to 15,000, and their submission to the 
Pfipacy has been the result of the exertions of the emissaries of Rome, 
who have been labouring for the last 150 years along the banks of the 
( 

♦ Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,” Sept., 1844. 
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Euphrates an4 the Tigris. ^They have included many of the Nestorians 
settled west of the Kthdistan mountains. 

The /Coptic Catholic Church is under the direction of the 
“ Vicariate Apostolic of the Cqpts ** at Cairo, ^jonsisting of a bishop 
tihd thirty prieste ; it numbers about 16,000 souls, and divine worship 
is conducted according^ to their ancicnt^Iitui^. The intrigues of 
the Papacy among the Abyssinians will be noticed in the appendix. 

THE SYRIAN CHURCH. 

Before quitting the subject of Syria, some account will be given of 
the ancient Syrian Church. 

The members of this Church are reduced to a very small number in 
Syria, and are estimated at about 2,000* souls in the Pashalic of 
Aleppo ; the largest number of these reside in Antioch. There are a 
few famifies in Damascus and in the villages of Nebk, Kureyetein, 
Hums, and Hamah. The great bulk of the Community lives in Meso- 
potamia, in the vicinity especially of Mosul and Mardin, where they 
are called Jacobties, from Jacobus Baradocus, who was Bishop of Orfa, 
in Mesopotamia, and one of the great heads f)f fhc sect. The following 
is the most recent and authentic statistical account of the numbers of 
this Church in different countries : — 

• 

In this part of the world (Mesopotamia), their population probably amounts 
to about 150,000 souls. In the Pashalik of Aleppo, and chiefly in that city and 
in Antioch, they number probably about 2,000 souls. In Damascus they have 
only a few families. There are very few, if any, of d»em to be found in Lebanon ; 
and in the southern parts of the Holy Land, including Jerusaieniv where they 
have a bishop and a monastic establishngent, they probably do not *exceed a 
hundred /fr two.* In the provinces of Malabar and Travankur, in India, their 
numbers, by the persecutions and frauds of the Roman Catholics, have been 
considerably reduced. Those who remain independent of Rome, in a letter to 
their brethren of Mesopotamia, stated their numbers a few years ago at 11,972 
families, having forty-flve churches and a-balf. In the Govjj^rnment census of 
Travankur, of 1836, they are given at 118,382 souls, the Romo-Syrians being, in 
addition to this number, 56,184 souls.” f 

The Syrian Christians have preserved the use of the Syriac language 
in their Church services, although it is only understood by a few j the 
Arabic, or else the language of the other countries in which they reside, 

* Robinson and Smith (* Biblical Researches,’ voL iiL, p, 461) say, ’The 
number of the Jacobites (Syrians) in Syria is very small. A few families in 
Damascus and in Nebk, the village of Sudud [Zedad of Scripture]^ and a part 
of the village of Kuryetein, a small community in Hums, with a few scattered 
individuals in two or three neighbouring villages, a similar community in 
Hamah, and probably a smaller one in Aleppo, constitute nearly or quite the 
amount of the sect.” 

t “ Lectures on Foreign Churches,” Rev, Dr. Wibon, First Series, p. 120. 
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having been adopted by them for general uje. While named Jacobites, 
they do not exactly hold the opinions of Eifiychcs on the Mono* 
phygite question, vis. : that the divine nature of Christ had absorbed 
the human, and that there was, consequently, in Him only one nature, 
the divine. They profess the modified opinion of the sect of Mono* 
physites, who assert that tlje divine and human natiire of Christ were 
so united as to form oi;ily one nature ; yet without any change, confusion, 
or mixture of' the two natures. How futile and unprofitable are the 
distinctions thus attempted fo be drawn, while they strenuously repu- 
diate all agreement with Eutyches. The following summary of the 
doctrines of this sect, extracted from “ Dr. Wilson^s Lectures,” shows 
them to be as anti-scriptural and heretical as those of the other apostate 
Eastern Churches ^ « 

The liturgical works of the Syrian Church, as far as I have been able to 
inspect them, appear to present a considerable amount of Evangelical doctrine 
and supplication addressed directly to the Saviour. They are far, however, from 
being free from the most dangerous errors. In fact, we can see in them most of 
the falsities which we have pointed out in connexion with the Armenian Church, 
such as the worship of the saints, particularly ‘ Holy Mary, the Mother of God,*, 
and John the Baptist, die bohstant intercessors with the Saviour in behalf of 
those who call upon their names, and who make odoriferous incense ascend to 
their delectification, and the 6rst of whom is addressed in the most blasphemous 
language;^ the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, f the transubstantiation of 

• " Let the following suffice as an example : — ‘ O beautiful virgin, the mother 
of our Saviour Jesus Christy who by his saving manifestation removed from us 
the darkness of sin and the error of destruction, what tongue is sufficient to speak 
thy exaVation ? We know that thou art tbe spring of life, the fountain of salva- 
tion, the blessed ground and ladder'that leadeth to heaven. Therefore, O thou 
fleshly chariot, in which the Lord of angels dwelt, blessed art thou : O thou the 
burning bush in which the ark of the highest was seen, blessed art thou: We 
marvel at thee : O thou who art full of goodness, pray w'ith us now to thy Son 
who sprang from thee, that in his grace and mercy, he may blot out our sins and 
transgressions, add make us and our dead fit for the house in Jerusalem, and for 
Abraham’s bosom .” — Syrian Mass Liturgy, 

f '*In the second book of the * Codex Liturgicus Ecclesise Universal,* of 
Joseph Aloysius Assemanus, there are given three forms of baptism according to 
the ritual of the Syrians. In each of these the literal descent of the Holy Spirit 
into the waters of baptism is invoked ; and the Holy Spirit is represented as 
regenerating the soul by the waters of baptism. According to these forms, the 
face of the child is to be turned towards the East in the Baptistry, and a triple 
afi\ision of water to be made with the lefl hand of the priest at the pronuncia- 
tion of the name of each of the persons of the Trinity. The rubrics directing the 
celebration of the rite superadd, particularly in connexion with the anointing of 
the body, a concomitant of baptism in the Syrian Church, various other unscrip- 
tUral ceremonies to which the greatest Importance is attached. (Tom. i!., pp 
211, et seq.) The rite of confirmation follows that of Baptism and Chrism, 
after the expiry of seven days.” (Tom, iii. p. 191.) 
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the elements of bread and wine used in the Lord’s Supper into the real body and 
blood of Christ, a«d ilh presenting them as a real sacrifice to God, both for the 
dead and living who profess the true faith;* prayers for the dead, that they 
may be delivered from deprivations and chastisements rendered necessary by 
^iheir imperfections and sins; and* the exaltation of the priest to the work of 
Christ himself in»forgiving sins, and dispensing iudgment" 

Monasticistn is held in high estimation by the Syrians, Their fasts 
are extremely rigid j for • seven months in the yeai^ they are not 
allowed to eat meat, fish, or eggs, and •their food consists entirely of 
vegetables. The Romish missionaries have cunningly taken advantage 
of this extreme austerity, and induced many Syrians to become Papists 
by allowing them in Lent the use of meat, oil, and fish. 

I was informed by Dr. Layard, who resided Jong among the Jacob- 
ites in the vicinity of Mosul, that he considered them the most strictly 
moral, conscientious, and respectable, of all the Eastern native Chris- 
tians he had known ; and he believed that any exertions made for 
their improvement were likely to prove successful. He recommended 
the admission of some free pupils from this sect into the Malta College, 
to be trained as native agents. They generally very poor and 
depressed. The S)Tians in India were visited in T 806 by Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan ; a College for training native missionary agents was 
founded at Kottayam, at the recommendation of Major-General 
Munro ; and the Church Missionary Society has for many years main- 
tained among them two or three missionary stations. The agents of 
the London Missionary Society have also laboured for their improve- 
ment. • 

Ancient Customs and Occupations of the Inhabitants of 
Palestine and Syria, and state of Literature and the 
Fine Arts among them in Past Ages. 

Dwellings. — The fiat roofs of the houses are often mentioned in 
Scripture ; they have a parapet, as commanded by the law, “ Thou 
shalt make a battlement for thy roof.” f These terrace-roofs are well 
adapted to a hot climate, and are used for many purposes ; they are 
convenient and agreeable places, where, after the sultry heat of the 
day, the refreshing breezes of the evening can be enjoyed. Sheds and 
bowers are often erected on them, and in summer they are generally used 
for sleeping at night. They offer a retreat for the exercise of prayer, 

* ** The Syrians use leavened bread in dispensing the Lord’s Supper. The 
priest alone drinks of the cup ; but be dips the cake, with the cross and sections 
corresponding with the twelve apostles imprinted upon it, in the wine, before 
handing it to the people.” 

f Deut. xxiL 8. 
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as is mentioned of Peterj. who “ went up on the house-top to pray/’ • 
And I several times noticed the Mohammedali praying on the flat 
roof of a house, with his face turned towards Mecca. The«women, 
as in ancient times, knit and spin*. there, and the roofs arc used 
for the purpose of dryipg corn and flax, as in the days of BahaU, 
** who brought them” ‘(th^pies sent by Joshua) ** up to the roof of 
the house, and hid thgm with the stalks of flax, which she had laid in 
order upon the roof.” f Some houses are slill seen having an outside 
staircase from the roof to the ground : the manner in which |he man 
sick of the palsy was let down into the house where Jesus stood, by 
breaking'up the roof, ‘J wheft they could not come nigh unto Him for 
the press,” t is thus easily understood; as is, likewise, our Lord’s 
command, with reference the destruction of Jerusalem, “Let him 
that is on the house-top not go down into the house, neither enter 
therein to take anything out of his house ; ” § for the flat roofs of the 
houses, communicating with each other, afford a great facility of 
escape in the hour of danger. 

There is generally a fixed stand in the wall of the rooms, on which 
is placed the lamp, or ccjidlcstick ; a custom which is probably referred 
to in the text, “ I will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent,” || 

Bunches of hyssop are often grown or hung over the doors of 
Jewish houses, — Purge me with hyssop, and I shall bo clean,” ^ — 
and on the door-post is fixed a little glazed frame, containing a slip of 
paper inscribed with sucH passage/s as “ Thou shall write them upon 
the door-posts of thine house and upoli thy gates.” ** The Jews con- 
sider these as supernatural charms, preserving them from e^vil, and 
often- kiss them when crossing the threshold. 

The doors and gates of entrance, into the cities and the courts of 
houses and convents are often low and narrow ; this is done for the 
purpose of protection against the attacks of the Arab horsemen, as is 
noticed in the proverb, “ He that exalteth his gate sceketh destruc- 
tion ; ” tt which admits also of a spiritual interpretation. At the entry 
of towns there is generally a wide gate for the use of beasts of burden, 
and another for foot passengers, made so narrow as to prevent camels 
from passing through j such may have been the needle-gate of Jeru- 
salem referred to by Christ in the passage — “ It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle.” The gate of the city is generally 

♦ Acta X. 9. 

t Joih. ii. 6. X Mark ii. 4. 

§ Mark xiii. 15. i| Rev. ii. S, 

^ Ps. li. 7. ♦* Deut xi. 20. 

VI* Prov. xvii. 19. tt Mark x. 25. 
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deep and arched ovw, so^as to afford at airtimes a complete shade 
and a fresh currdht of air. In the present, as well as in ancient times, 
this gate is sometimes used as the hall of judgment, because, probably, 
it is of easy access to all suitcsrs and witnesses. “ Boa?! went up to 
the gate and sgt him down there”* to redeem the inheritance of 
Naomi. EbecbMelech Vent to complain ^ “ the king, then sitting in 
the gate of Benjamin,” f when Jeremiah was cast into^the dungeon; 
and when the angels came to visit Sodom, they found Lot sitting at 
even in the gate. % 

The keys of the doors and gates are large, clumsy, and made of 
wood ; they consist of a piece of wood with pegs, which fit in the holes 
of the bolt within. They are usually carried in the girdle ; but when very 
large, they are tied to some counterweight and hjmg over the shoulder. 
This explains the saying of the prophet, “ The keys of the house of 
David will I lay upon his shoulder.” § The key-hole is necessarily 
very large, a circumstance corresponding with the words in the Can- 
ticles, “My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door.”|l 
Immediately outside the gates of towns are often seen miserable huts, 
inhabited by lepers, as in the time of our S«\%oifr, when the ten lepers, 
at the entrance of a village, lifting up their voices, cried, “ Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on us.” % 

Salutations. — Eveiy Englishman is surprised at the warmth 
and length of the Oriental forms of salutation, which are of great 
antiquity. When friends meet in the East, they kiss the hand to each 
other, — ^“My mouth hath kissed my hand;”** they then, holding 
the hand, kiss each other five or six times most affectionately on 
the cheek, asking,* “ Is it well with tlfee ? ” “ Is it well with thy hus- 
band ? ” “ Is it well with thy child ? ” and putting other questions, 
which occupy much time. This accounts for Elisha’s injunction 
to Gehazi, “ Salute no man by the way.” ft At the interview between 
Jacob and Esau, “Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and 
fell on his neck and kissed him, and they wept.”tt The saluta- 
tions sent by Paul to his friends at the conclusions of his epistles, 

“ Greet all the brethren with an holy kiss,” §§ are in accordance with 
this custom ; and it illustrates the language of the psalmist, “ Kiss ye 
the Son, lest he be angry.” |||| It is also the practice to kiss the hem of 
the garment of magistrates, priests, and other high personages, as a 
mark of reverence. * 

♦ Ruth iv. 1. 

X Gen. xix. 1. 

{) Song V. 4. 

*• Job xxxi. 27. 

XX Gen* xxxiii. 4. 


f Jerem. xxxviii. 7. 

§ Isaiah xxii. 22. 

^ Luke xvii. 13. 
ft 2 Kings iv. 29. 

SS 1 Thess. V. 26 |||| ii. J2. 

N N 
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Gardens, Vineyard!, and ORCHABDS.-irThe^gardens, as in ancient 
times, are protected by watchmen, who dwell in rtdely constructed 
sheds or bowers. “ The daughter of Zion is left as a lodge in ft garden 
of cucumbers.” * In the vineyards t)n the hills small white watch- 
towers are erected, and wine-presses ; — r * • 

“ My well-beloved hath a ^neyard in a very fruitful hill:* And he fenced it 
and gathered qut the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and 
built a tower in the midst of it, and also made a winepress therein: and he 
looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes.” f 

The olive groves and orchards are guarded in the same way. The 
olive ib one of the most, thriving, hardy, and productive trees in the 
East ; the trunk is generally gnarled, and the foliage of a deep peren- 
nial green ; the fruit' is fathered by beating the branches with long 
poles. The health and beauty of the olive tree arc often mentioned 
in Scripture ; — His beauty shall be as the olive tree.” J “ The Lord 
called thy name, A green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit.” § “I 
am like a green olive tree in the house of God.” || A long piece of 
iron, bent at the point, is the pruning-hook in general use, and tliis, 
no doubt, was before the fhind of the prophet when he said, They 
shall beat their spears into pruning-hooks j ” % and, again, “ Beat your 
pruning-hooks^into spears either of which could easily be effected. 

When crossing the desert, or the barren, sultry plains of Palesthie 
and Syria, the joy and relief felt on reaching a temporary shelter from 
the oppressive heat, undfr the shade of a tree or high rock, are inex- 
pressibly great. The olive, vine, jug,,and sycamore, are the trees from 
which the most grateful shade^is obtained j the broad leaves of the 
fig-tree form a very complete shelter, especially when the vine Is trained 
upon it, as is a common practice. This is specially noticed in Scry)- 
ture, with reference to the promised restoration of Israel : — “ In that 
day shall ye call every man his neighbour under the vine and under 
the fig-tree.” ft We read also, that “ Saul tarried under a pome- 
granate-tree ; ” and that Abraham, when he received the three 
nngels, stood by them, under the tree.” §§ 

The sycamore, which is a species of wild fig (Ficus Sycamorus), is 
one of the largest trees in the country. Formerly it was very com- 
mon, when Solomon said, ** He made cedars to be as the sycamore 
trees that are in the vale for abundance.” |||l Since the general, 
destruction of the wood in the land, the sycamores are comparatively 
few 5 but some have been left in the plains, at suitable distances, for 
the shelter of travellers, generally near a well, or running brooks. 

♦ Isa. i. 8. f Isa. v. 1, 2. J Hosea xiv. 6. § Jerem. xi. 18. 

11 Ps. Hi. 8. t % Isa. xi. 4. •* Joel ii. 10. f f Zech. iii. 9. 

XX I Sam. xiv. 12. §§ Gen. xviii. 9.- HH I Kings x. 27. 
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They are ofteii very qjd, and gnarled, and their branches, spreading 
out to a oonsxderable distance, afford a delightful shade. When 
hurricanes of hot wind, carrying clouds of sand, suddenly arise, the 
shelter of the smallest bush is of* great service ; and when this cannot 
be procured, the only resource of travellers to escape from' being suffo- 
cated, is to lie bn their ^faces, wrapped u^in Iheir cloaks, until the 
wind has abated. ’ • • 

The intense defight experienced on approaching a well or brook 
of pure ^ater, when journeying through a sultry and barren country, 
can only be appreciated by those who have suffered for many houi’s 
the tortures of a burning thirst. The water is drawn from the 
wells by a rope and pulley, or by a long pole, with a counterweight at 
the end opposite the bucket, and of the riTdcst* contrivance. There 
are usually stone troughs round the wells or fountains, filled with 
water, out of which the flocks and cattle drink, the camels kneeling 
down. A large metal cup is generally attached to the well by a 
chain, for the convenience of passengers, which no one ever thinks 
of breaking or removing j from this is probably derived the saying, 
“ The bowl is not broken, nor its cord loosed?’’ ^ It is pleasant to see 
the flocks and herds, with their keepers, and the wayfarers, collecting at 
noon near the springs of refreshing water, and lying dpwn under the 
shady trees. The fountains outside the entrance of towns and villages 
are favourite places of resort in the East, where people meet for 
business or pleasure. It was while our Savio^, wearied with his jour- 
ney, was sitting on the side of a )vell, that the woman of Samaria was 
instructed by Him in the most subhme and precious truths* of his 
divine mfesion. 

AonicirLTUiiE. — The mechanical and industrial arts in the East did 
not keep pace, in former ages, with the progress of literature and the 
fine arts, and never attained the same degree of perfection as they have 
done in modem times in Europe ; for all the designs of agricultural 
and other implements preserved on their ancient monuments show them 
to have been of the simplest^ and rudest construction. No improve- 
ment whatever has taken place in this respect since the early agos.f 
The present plough, for instance, is coarsely constructed of wood, and 
the coulter sheathed with a thin plate of iron ; it has only one handle, pr 
staff, like that of a spade, for the husbandman to guide it, and is so 
fight that it can be carried in the arms. The ploughman is obliged to 

♦ Eccles. xil. 6. 

f The Israelites were either shepherds or soldiers, and scarcely ever enjoyed 
that prolonged state of peace, during which the mechanical arts arc cultivated. 
The mechanics and artists among them were chiefly foreigners, who had taken 
refuge in Palestine from their own countries, or who had comesthero in search 
of employment. 
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bend upon tbe plougli with hie whole ^ight in order to make it 
cleave the ground, and even then he can only 'cum over shallow 
furrows ; this, however, appears to suffice, and so great is th3 fertility 
of the land and fineness of the clknate, that very little manure is 
required. The plough being drawn by one or two small cows or 
asses, can be managed ry one labourer, * The seed is sometimes 
sown first on the ground and then ploughed in, so that, if cast upon 
portions of stony ground, where the plough cannot pass, it remains 
on the surface to be eaten up by the fowls of the air. The^ plough is 
occasionally constructed with a tube, by means of which the seed is 
dropped while the furrow is being turned over. The foregoing descrip- 
tion of the plough shows how easily the assurance of the prophet, — 

They shall beat their swjrds into ploughshares,*' * — could be realized. 

The com is usually stored up, and concealed in deep pits, and some 
of those used by the ancients for this purpose are still in existence. 
The threshing is performed in the open air j the threshing-floors are 
circular, about fifty feet in diameter, and formed by beating down the 
earth. The sheaves are thickly spread out, and trodden by oxen and the 
younger cattle, drivch r^usid four or five abreast. The Mosaic law — 
<‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com,”t is 
observed by Moslems, though not always by Christians. Another method 
of threshing Is with a flat board, called fooA, one side of which is sot 
with sharp stones, like nails : — ** I will make thee a new sharp thresh- 
ing instrument having teeth : " { a boy sits upon it, and it is drawn by 
two horses or oxen ; a roller or bread-cast wheel was also used formerly, 
and isostill found in Egypt. The straw is occasionally turned with a 
two-pronged wooden fork, and is completely broken up into vthaff. 

The next process, that of winnowing, is performed by tossing the 
bruised straw in the air with a four-pronged fork, called midra, 
and also a wooden shovel, called raAa, or the fan of Scripture; 
the chaff is of course carried away by the wind with the down of the 
thistles, which generally abound. The chaff is eaten by the cattle ; 
but the whole plan of management, fr(^ the transport on the backs 
of cattle to the treading-out on the ground, is extremely wasteful. 
Many passages of Scripture are illustrated by these rural processes. 

The nations shall rush like the rushing of many waters, but God shall rebuke 
them . . . they shall be chased as the chaff of the mountains before the 
wind, and like thistle-down before the whirlwind.” § “ The ungodly are not so, 
hut are like the chaff which the wind driveth away.” || “Whose fan is in his 
hand, and He will throughly purg^ his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner t but he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.”T 

* Isa. ii. 4. f Deut. xxv. 4. X xli. 15. § Isa. xvii. 13. 

* II P8. i. 4. ' t M»«- il'- !*• 
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Tent LiF£»<---The contm|t of this mode of Hfe with the habits and 
ideas of Europealfe is in every respect so great that some degree of 
inconvenience and dissatisfaction is likely at first to be experienced by 
most travellers. This, however, ds greatly mitfgated by the warmth 
(did dryness of a ^uthem climate, and the European soon is taught the 
useful lesson that he can^dispense with mai^ things which, trained up 
in the artificial and luxurious habits of a high.state of civilization, 
he had been accustomed to consider indispensable to his enjoyment of 
life ; {le gradually becomes weaned and loosened from many luxuries, 
and learns “ in whatever state he is, therewith to be content.” 

The tent life calls forth a more constant exercise of faith than any 
other mode of existence, and this is seen in the character of the wild, 
wandering Arab, who, although an alien from God and living in sin, 
is wonderfully sustained under every adversity by an habitual though 
superstitiohs dependence upon God's never-failing Providence. The 
sojourner in tents is daily reminded, when striking his tent, that he is 
only a pilgrim and wanderer upon earth, that this is not his final 
home, — that, like Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, here he has no resting- 
place, no continuing city, but seeks one to* oonin : *— ** A city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” t It is endently 
with reference to the privations and sufferings of a pilgrim-life in the 
wilderness that the illustrations of the blessedness of*the redeemed 
when they have reached the promised inheritance, have been given 

** He that sittelh on the throne shall dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more, neither ^hall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat ; for the Lamb which is in the mfdst of the throne shall feed them, and He 
shall lead tjiem unto living fountains of water j and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.”| 

There are many figurative allusions in Scripture to the process of 
pitching and raising the tents ; the description given of this process 
in a clever and interesting little sketch entitled ** Three Days in the 
East,” by a recent traveller, is so graphic and pithy that 1 shall intro- 
duce it in preference to my own 

“ To give plenty of room, we began to * enlarge the place of the tent by 
stretching out the curtains.' } Thehamtner and tent-pegs were taken from a 
bag, as * Jael took a nail of the tent and a hammer |) and fearing a stormy 
night, we proceeded to 'lengthen the cords and strengthen the stakes*^ for 
security. The upper part of the tent was put up first like an umbrella, then the 
lower part fastened to It by loops and wooden buttons i 'put the taches into the 
loops and ^couple the tent together that it may be one.'** A portion of it 
was doubled back, to form a door ; ' Thou shalt double the sixth curtain in the 
forefront of the tabernacle ; 'ff and the men did all this in a very few minutes. 

• Heb. xl. 9, 10. t Hcb. xi, 10. J Rev. vii. 15—17. Isa. liv. 2. 

11 Judges iv. 21. i Isa. llv. 2. •• Exod. xxvi. II. ft Exod. xxvi. 9. 
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“The tent-pins are driven firmly into the ground, and nothing if more 
unplea.sant at night than the slackening of the^opes? ‘Hq hath loosed my cord 
and afflicted me.’ ♦ A violent storm blows the whole tent to the earth, an event 
which once happened to us, but fortunately at a time when we coulS retreat to 
a house not far off; * If our earthly hSuse of this tabernacle were dissolved 
(literally /ooseaed), we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.^ ^posened it must be, e»en * the Rail that is fastened 
in a sure place shall ye removed, and though our present frail bodies may 
serve as dwellings ^r our souls during the night of this life, in the morning of 
the resurrection ‘ this corruptible must put on incorruption,' and happy are those 
who have believed on that Saviour who said, ‘ I go to prepare a place for'‘yoii,*§ 

* a tabernacle that shall not be taken down, not one of the stakes thereof shall 
ever be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof be loosened.' ” || 

The scene surrounding a tent-encampment in the evening is singular 
and highly interestirig. camels, horses, and mules, form the outer 
circle, securely tethered, and slowly feeding out of bags tied over 
their heads on “ clean provender.” % They very seldom lie down, and 
the jiack-saddles are never taken off, but the girths merely loosened ; 
thus, Laban ** ungirded his (Isaac’s) camels, and gave straw and 
provender for the capicls.” 

The Arabs and muleteers light one or several fires immediately round 
the tent, and prepare their evening meal by baking on the coals large 
cakes, which tliey eat with the beans of the locust-tree, like John the 
Baptist, whose ** meat was locusts and wild honey.” They sit round 
the fires, smoking, singing songs, or telling fabulous stories, and these 
groups, with their swaithy, wild-looking countenances, and singular 
national costumes, form a grotesque and very striking tableau vimnt. 
After (he last prayer, all lie down to rest for the night, and the most 
perfect stillness prevails, except when disturbed by the scream of the 
jackal, the cry of the hyena, the howl of the hungry wolf, or the 
screech of the owl, — “ I will make a mourning as tbe owls.” 

In some places and at certain seasons the grasshoppers are innumer- 
able, and their shrill chirping is almost incessant, both night and 
day j scorpions, centipedes, and other insects are among the greatest 
nuisances of a tent life. We escaped suffering from any of these 
venomous creatures, though other parties following our route were 
not so fortunate. How earnestly to be desired is the realization of that 
glorious period when the sucking child shall play on the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand. on the cockatrice’s den.”§§ 

There are no highways now in Syria, Palestine, or Egypt; the 
marks cut out in ancient times by the chariot- wheels can be traced in a 

♦ Job XXX. 11. t 2 Cor. v. 1. J Isa. xxii. 25, § John xiv. 2, 

j| ha. xxxiii. 20. ^ Isa. xxx. 24. * * Gen. xxiv, 32. 

tf Mark i. (?; and Lev. xi. 22. Micah I 8. §§ hai. xi. 8. 
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few places, but l^ere is not a wheeled vehicle of any kind in these 
countries, excepi in% few* of the Mirge towns. The only roads arc 
tracks qyer the natural soil or unbroken rock ; they consist of a broad 
way, including many narrow paths intersecting^ each other, and which 
made by the feet of the beasts of burden, who generally follow 
one another in,a line ; tJiis broad way with^o**?/ paths affords a good 
illustration of our Saviour’s announcemei^ : — “ Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be wticjj go* in thereat.” • 
Strangers are often embarrassed how to* find their way among these 
many complex tracks; the same difficulty as regards the spiritual 
wayfarer is expressed in tlie petition of the Psalmist — ** Hold up my 
goings in thy paths ; ” f and in the declaration — ** He leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness.” J ^ 

It is usual when a party is travelling, for some* of the horses, mules, 
or camels, to have bells of different tones hung from their necks j they 
serve, in a long train of animals, to keep them all together, and also to 
enliven their step ; they are used also generally for beasts employed 
in husbandry and commerce. This practice is very ancient, for Zecha- 
riali refers to it in the passage — “ On the ,bglls* of the horses shall be 
Holiness to the Lord,” showing how completely all things shall bo 
consecrated to his service. 

Shepherds and their Flocks. — A large extent «f Palestine and 
Syria is pastoral, and the frequent similes drawn by the sacred penmen 
from the peculiar habits of life of the shepherds and their flocks, 
render this an interesting and instructive^ subject of observation. 
These habits have often been described at length by various writers, 
and the, outline contained in the litNe work already quoted,*** Three 
Days in the East,” is so accurate, concise, and spirited, that I am 
induced to borrow it : — 

I saw the flocks come out of the fold, and the shepherd then took his place 
in front of them, — ‘ When he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before 
them.’§ No dogs are used, no driving; but the flock recognise in their leader 
their protector and provider, and * the sheep follow him.’ {| •* I am the good 
shepherd, and know ihy sheep, and am known of mine.’ ^ Some of these 
herdsmen were armed with swords, or guns, or spears, to defend their flocks 
from harm—* the good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ When any 
stranger came near, or a dog, or a jackal, the flock instantly closed in towards 
the shepherd, and he advanced to meet the danger. These men carried bags or 
little wallets, containing their day’s food, and hung them on a tree — ^and he 
(David) put the stones into a shepherd’s bag which he had.’f f Some of them had to 
lead their flocks for two or three hours, before they came to their pasture — ‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 

♦ Matt. vii. 13. f Ps. xvii. 5. t Fs, xxiii. 3. § Jolui x. 4. 

H John X. 4. ^ John x. 14. John x. 11. tt*l Sara. xvii. 40. 
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tures ; he leadeth me beside the still waters ; * * and here I noticed the difficulty 
of finding at the same time * green pastures/ and ^ still vt'ater^’ For the grass is 
green in that arid country only after rain, and then the waters are generally 
rushing torrents^ swollen by the clouds on the mountains ; but * our Lord Jesus* 
that great Shepherd of the sheep/ f can rtfresh his flock with the tender grars^, 
of spring, and enable us to drink of the clear water of life., where it is deep 
enough to satisfy his people, where the lambs eren may approach without 
danger. 

“ During the iieat of noon, the sheep often collect round some shady tree, and 
the shepherd sings or plays his read pipe to them, gathered round to listen. * Tell 
me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where thou make^t thy 
flock to rest at noon.' X 

** Then" when it is time to return homewards, as the shades of evening fall, the 
shepherd rises, and all his flock quietly follow. If obstacles occur in the narrow 
paths, he removes them with ^is staffi When the young ones of the flock stray, 
he brings them back with his rod; and even in the dark valleys they walk safely 
— ‘Yea, though! walk through the valley of the shadow of death, «1 will fear 
no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me/ § 
Often I saw the little lambs tired, or in vain struggling to get over some difficult 
place in the way, and the shepherd took them in his arms, and carried them — 
‘ He shall feed his flock like a sliepheid, he shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bot?om’|J In the evening, hundreds of flocks may be 
seen slowly wending their way to the village for the night, and they often get 
mixed together, but the shepherd knows his own sheep well, and finds them 
out, ‘ as a shephe(d seeketh out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep 
that are scattered.’^ Whenever I approached these sheep, they ran from me — 
for * a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him, for they know not the 
voice of strangers.' ♦♦ And I observed what I was not aware of before, the very 
great similarity in the appearance of the goats and the sheep. Indeed I was 
often puzzled to know them from each othdr; for the wool of the sheep in Syria 
is often straight like hair, while the hair of the goat is curled like wool.f f But 
although the goats and sheep are often alike in appearance, and are mixed in the 
same flock, when going to their pastures, I noticed a marked difference in their 
modes of feeding. The goats are continually moving, and restlessly wandering 
among the cliffs; sometimes far from the shepherd, and exposed to wild beasts, 
while cropping the scanty flowers on the precipices; but the sheep are more 
quiet, and keep together, content to feed on the herbage of the lower ground, 
and looking to their shepherd to supply them with food and comfort. 

“ Tims it is that the wicked and the true believers may be often intermingled, 
nay even the same at flist sight to an observer who watches them at a distance. 
But their natures, habits, and pleasures are quite distinct. The first have no 
rest in searching for satisfying pleasures, and pluck fading flowers even on the 
verge of a precipice. The second look to ‘the Chief Shepherd* for guidance, 
support, and comfort. If they have wandered ‘ as sheep going astray,* they ‘ are 

^ Psalm xxiii. 1, 2. f Heb. xiii. 20, J Song of Solomon, i. 7. 

§ Psalm xxiii. 4. {{ Isa. xl. 11. ^ Ezek, xxxiv. 12, 

♦* John X. 5. 

ft The tail of the sheep is very large, sometimes three pounds in weight. 
(Lev.in.O.) ^ 
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now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls/ • And the difference 
shall one day be iHade^mani^st to the assembled universe, * And before him 
shall bej^thered all nations, and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats,’ f *and {here shall be one fold and 
•one shepherd.' ’*1 * 

Another interesting, circumstance is, \rhile a stranger can 
scarcely ever discern any difference between the faces of sheep in a 
flock, the shepherd acquires such an intimate knowl^ge of each of 
his sheqp, that he can always distinguislf them one from another; it is 
also said that shepherds sometimer give a special name to every one of 
their sheep, which the sheep know and obey, when called. • I cannot 
vouch, however, for the truth of the latter statement. 

The Syrian sheep are generally remarlyible for their large, heavy 
tails, resembling those of the sheep ^ the *Cape of Good Hope* 
These tails, which consist mostly of fat, are mentioned by Moses 
among the parts which are to be used for feeding the flame of the 
sacrifice. The wool of the sheep is long and fine, and the hair of 
the goats is long, curling, and of a glossy .black, as is accurately 
described in the. Song of Solomon, — hair is as a flock of 
goats, that appear from Mount Gilead.” § In the south of Palestine 
the milk is almost entirely supplied by goats. The manner of churn- 
ing is very primitive ; the milk is put in a large goat ^n, suspended 
between sticks, and the skin is shaken with a jerk. They use a pre- 
paration of milk, called Hemati or Lehanteniaty which, though sour, 
is fresh and thick, like cream, and very coaling and agreeable ; it is 
no doubt the -butter of Scripture, which Jael “brought forth in a 
lordly ^ish,”j| and presented to Sisera; it is made by letting milk 
stand in ajar for a day. 

Litebatube and the Fine Arts. — There are many proofs of 
the Hebrews having attained a degree of perfection in literature and 
the fine arts, surpassing that of the surrounding nations. Familiar 
with all the learning of Egypt and Chaldea, they had the additional 
advantage over the heathens of that higher development of intellect 
and of that greater refinement of taste, which invariably accompany 
a knowledge of the laws of God, and conformity to His will ; for 
“ the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes ; the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple.”^ • • * «c j understand more 
tlian the ancients, because I keep thy precepts.” ** “flThe fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a good understanding have all they 
tliat do his cbmmandments.”tt 

♦ 1 Peter ii. 25. f Matt xxv. 32. J John x. 16. $ Song iv. 1. 

1) J udges V. 25. ^ Ps. xix« 7, 8, 9. Ps. cxix. 100. • f f Ps. cxl. 10. 
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The Hebrew, belonging to the Semetic or Syro* Arabian family of lail- 
guages, is admitted to be ** the oldest form of hutHan speech known to 
MS** and to have preserved to us the oldest and purest fora^ of the 
Syro-Arabian language/’* It was the^ first- written language, the law, 
delivered on Sinai, having been inscribed in Hebrew on the tables o?‘ 
stone, and it may be coijsic^cd as the parent oi most other languages ; 
its cultivation was carried to the highest perfection, and, in terseness, 
grace, and sublimity, tike prose and poetic compositions of tlie original 
text of the Bible surpass those of any other language. There, is little 
doubt that the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Greeks, were largely indebted 
to the Hebrew writings for their attainments in literature and science, 
since it is stated of Solomon, — 

“ And there came of all peop,te to hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings 
of the earth, which had heard of^^is wisdom. • • • And Solomon's wisdom 
excelled the wisdom oC all the children of the east country, and all tke wisdom 
of Egypt. ♦ • * And he spake three thousand proverbs ; and bis songs were 
a thousand and five. And he spake of trees : * * * he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” f 

Solomon had studied^ th(\refore, natural history, as well as philo- 
sophy and literature, and his knowledge was almost boundless. The 
following comments of the late Dr. Chalmers on 1 Kings iv. 20 — 25, 
are instructive 

*** Judah and Israel were many, as the sand which is by the sea in multitude, 
eating and drinking, and making raeriy. And Solomon reigned over all king- 
doms from the river unto tht land of the Philistines, and unto the border of 
Egypt: they brought presents, and served Solomon all the days of his life. And 
Solomon’s' provision for one day was ^thiity measures of fine flour, and three- 
score measures of meal. Ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of the pastdres, and 
an hundred sheep, beside harts and roebucks, and fallowdeer and fatted fowl. 
For he had dominion over all the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah, even 
to Azzah, over all the kings on this side the river : and he had peace on all 
sides round about him. And Judah and Israel dw^elt safely, every man under 
his vine and under his fig tree, from Dan even to Reer-sheba, all the days of 
Solomon/ 

“ This is a most alluring picture of the state of Israel in these days. It might 
be called the Augustan age of their nation — the age of greatest prospciily and 
peace; yet with all the efflorescence of that most brilliant period in their annals, 
the age, like that of Augustus in Rome, of commencing degeneracy. David and 
Samuel were to Solomon what the older Romans were even to the best of Rome’s 
imperial sovereigns ; and in respect even to sacred literature, the Psalms occupy 
a far higher and tpore prominent place in the Bible than do the Proverbs and 
other works of Solomon. It is not said that Solomon’s kingdom reached to the 
Euphrates; but all the kingdoms between bis own and the Euphrates were 


John Nicholson, translator of Ewald's Hebrew Grammar. 
* f 1 Kings iv, 30, 32, 33. 
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tributary and subservient to him. The daily consumption here recorded, 
indicates a pTod^ioii»court*and immense household establishment. But far the 
roost interesting feature in this description is the peace and plenty and safety 
enjoyed by the general population — each man under his own vine and his own 
, fig-tree.”* ♦ 

The influgneo of ^he physical condi/oi^ of a country upon the 
character of its inhabitants, is generall^dmitted to be very consider- 
able ; this influence, with reference to the bofd scenety of the land of 
JudiB§, is well described in the “ First lleport of the Jerusalem 
Literary Society:” “As he (the Christian observer) surveys the pro- 
found crevasses, and the distorted strata of the countuy^, he may 
probably feel how much the stern scenery has contributed to the bold 
nnd grave tone of mind acted upon Divine inspiration, in the 
denunciations of the holy prophets; ju§t as ’recent travellers assure 
us that, in the barren wilderness about the Dead Sea, every bird, 
quadruped, and reptile, partakes more or less in the colour of the rock 
around.” 

There is undoubted evidence, that the Hebrews excelled in the fine 
arts as well as in literature ; this opinion qpnfirmed by the remarks 
in the subjoined quotation from the opening address of the same 
Society : — 

“ With reference to the fine arts — Architecture, Fainting, Sculptm’e, 
and Music, these may be divided into three sections or periods — 

“ 1. Hebraic. 

“ 2. Grecian, under the Ptolemies and the Herod family. 

“ 3. Mohammedan, from tke middle of our seventh century till the 
presept day, • 

“ A question often arises, what is become of all the Greek and 
Roman statues of fabulous divinities, and the busts of celebrated men 
that have been set up in Palestine? and why are no mythological 
figures ever found upon ancient pottery ? But it should be observed 
that relics still survive of (it is believed) Hebrew architecture, with 
rich floral embellishment — not to mention Saracenic public works, 
sufficient to prove that gods of wood and stone, however peifected by 
genius, ai’c not absolutely necessary to the development of fine taste in 
a prosperous and happy nation. 

“ Music, too, and poetry, have reached their highest extension 
within this city. Certainly no heathen idolatry has been ever found 
to institute and continue such a costly and elaborate worship by 
means of music as the Jerusalem .Temple used to supply ; and Hebrew 
poetic feeling was not limited to the writers of the inspired hymns 
and prophecies now in our possession, for David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
* ** Daily Scripture Readings,” by Dr. Chalmers, vol. ii., p. HO. 
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did not invent, but use, under Divine insp^atioui the rules of art 
already existing. ^ 

“ Have not all travellers observed the costumes of Bethlehem 
peasantry, both male and' female^ with siimple masses of rich red and 
blue colour P How exactly they accord with the paintings of the old 
Italian masters ! One vaigh^ Ihiagine that Correggio and Badaellc 
drew and coloured froiipi dresses of the groups or individual persons 
that we meet any day upon the road between Jerusalem and Beth* 
lehom — persons whom we might address by name. This seems- to be 
only accounted for on the supposition that coloured sketches were for- 
warded or ' carried to Italy by monks or pilgrims on their return to 
Europe.” 

The correctness of the foi^going remarks is corroborated by the 
minute details given in Scripture* of the magnificence and exquisite 
taste of the decorations of Solomon’s Temple, of the splendid stfucture 
of the palaces at Jerusalem, and of the gorgeous treasures of gold and 
silver, and “ precious stones,” and pleasant jewels,” possessed by 
some of the Jewish kings.f 

CONCLUDING BEMABK8 ON. THE PHYSICAL STATE OF SYRIA AND 
PALESTINE, AND ON THE TEMPORAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Syria and Palestine occupy a central geographical position on the 
confines of Europe, Asia, and Africa, which has made them justly 

• 2 Chron. xxxii. 27. 

f “The writer of an article in the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica’ remarks, * The 
world have been long and justly astonished tb find in the desert of Syria, at a 
distance from the sea, with a precarious, and scanty supply of water only, and 
without a particular connexion with any great monarchy, ruins of a city more 
extensive and splendid than Rome itself, the deposit of all the arts which Greece 
in its most flourishing periods could afford.' It is evident that this great 
monarchy must have been that of Solomon, whose idolatry Jehovah punished by 
the prostration in the sight of succeeding ages, of those very edifices which he 
had raised.^ The piazza of Palmyra, or Tadmor, is more than half-a-mile long, 
being 938 yards, and forty feet in breadth. It has been questioned what are the 
characters of the Palmyrene inscriptions, and whether they may not be of a date 
coeval with some of its massive stones. Solomon never reigned over the whole 
territory which was promised to his nation by the Abrahamic covenant. These 
boundaries reach front the mouths of the Nile southward, to the Persian 
Gulf eastward, along the Mediterranean sea westward, and northward to the 
mountainous range of Amanus, and the town of Beer, thus comprising in square 
miles, a region equal to some of the principal European countries. Remains of 
large and populous cities have been traced in Palestine, Syria, and east of the 
Jordan, and in many places a natural fertility of soil, which awaits its recovery 
from desolation."— See “ Iconogiuphy," by Vigil, p, 48. 


' In 2 Chron. viiit 4, Solomon is said to have built Tadmor in the wilderness. 
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regarded as the key-8t<yie of these three great continents. Bounded 
by vast desei^ on the east, and by the Mediterranean Sea on the 
vest^they have no navigable river, but are provided with a number of 
sea-ports, such as Jaffa, Ccssa^ea, Acre, Tyre* Sidon, Beyrout, Tripoli, 
* Seleucia, andjskenderoun. These ports, ^ough now mostly destroyed, 
formerly afforded considerable facilities an extensive commerce. 

The diversities both of territory and climate in thpe countries are 
considerable. Their surface is divided into numerous plains and 
vallejtt, bounded, by ranges of low hills, above which rise up lofty 
chains of mountains. In the plains and valleys the soil is generally 
excellent, well watered by brooks and fountains flowing from the 
hills, and capable of bearing rich pasturage, abundant crops of corn, 
and a great variety of other valuable pnoduce. The largest of these 
plains is that of Sharon, which extends about one hundred miles in 
length,* from Carmel to Gaza j the principal others are the plains of 
Jericho, Samaria, Esdraelon, Galilee, Hattin, Gennesareth, Aci^ Tyre, 
Sidon, Damascus, and the Hauran. 

The low limestone hills have either gentle slopes or steep rocky 
sides, generally built up in terraces, and^cuWvated to the top ; they 
supply some pasturage and arable land; but fruit-trees, planted in 
orchards, groves, or gardens, constitute their chief produce. The 
olive is the most profitable of these trees, though on the hills of Galilee 
extensive woods of oak are grown, the acorns of which are used in 
tanning, as well as the bark. Ornamental and timber trees have been 
little valued since the decline .of civililation in those countries ; 
they grow, however, luxuriantly on the lofty sides and, ridges of 
Lebanon and of its various spurs hr prolongations, which constitute, 
towards the south of Palestine, the mountains of Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judtea. The value of timber was better appreciated in former 
ages, as is shown by the Psalmist, when he calls upon “fruitful 
trees and all cedars” to praise the Lord,* These mountains contain, 
also, abundant stores of valuable minerals, which have never yet been 
completely explored j for iron and copper only vere known to the 
Sidonians and Tyrians. 

The great diversity of climate in these countries, is another most 
abundant source of wealth It was asserted by the Arabian poets, 
that “the Lebanon bore winter on his head, spring upon his 
shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, while summer lay sleeping 
at his feet.” The seasons in Europe are divided by months, but in 
Syria they are only divided by hours j and a complete change of 
climate can be made, by a ride of a few hours in the mountainous 
regions. Twenty sorts of apricots are enumerated at Damascus, and 
• Ps. cxlvili. 9. * 
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the kernel of one of them is highly valued tVroughout Turkey. The 
cochineal plant is said to grow on all the coast of Syria, to the same 
Ijerfection as in Mexico and St. Domingo j and the excellent ‘coffee 
of the mountains of Yeemen might Ve cultivated on the southern, 
mountains of Judaea, the s<il and climate of both these.»regions being 
almost the same. The ferti^ty of these countrfes depeiMs, however, 
entirely on th^ regular falls of rain, “ the early and the latter 
rains in their season.”* These rains periodically feed the natural 
springs and fountains in the high mountains, from which are 
supplied the numerous brooks that flow during a great part of the 
year into the valleys and plains. This is beautifully described by the 
inspired writer, in the following words 

“ The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land of brooks of water 
of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” f 

“ He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills ; they 
give drij[^k to every beast of the field ; the wild asses quench their thirst.” J 

The foregoing account of the central geographical position of Syria 
and Palestine, and of their remarkable fertility, shows how admirably 
God had selected the most* favourable spot on earth for the diffusion 
among all nations of his glorious message of salvatioiir The ruling 
of the elements constitutes an essential part of the Divine government. 
He stilleth the raging of the sea,” ** the fury of the storm,” and 
watereth the hills from his chambers.” § In fulfilment of his 
solemn warnings. He repeatedly punished the rebellious Israelites by 
withholding the periodical rains for year’s together ; and it is obvious, 
that in a’ country exposed for hqlf the year to such intense heat, 
sterility and famine must inevitably follow the want of water. 

The only mitigation of the intense and long-continued heat of 
summer is derived from the falling of the dews, which are so copious 
as to resemble small, thick, penetrating rain j this explains the mean- 
ing of the Psalmist, when he compares brotherly love and the com- 
munion of saints to the dew which falls on the hill of Hermon, and 
makes it fruitful. || 'When rain, however, has been withheld for a very 
long period, the dews diminish, or completely disappear, in conse- 
quence of the excessive dryness of the earth. Strangers are, some- 
times, deceived during harvest time into the expectation of rain, by 
the appearance every morning, about nine o’clock, of a small cloud in 
the east, about four feet broad, turning rapidly round on its axis ; hut 
on arriving near the zenith it loses its form by spreading, and after a 
short time it bursts and disappears. This phenomenon is referred to by 
Hosea, when he says, “ Therefore they shall be as the morning cloud, 

, ^ See P- t Dent. viii. 7. J civ. 10, 11. 

§ Ps. civ. 13. il Ps. cxxxiii. 3. 
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and as the EARLY DEW th^t passeth away.'^* Jude also speaks of false 
teachers as of “ !louds without water.” f The real prognostic of raiu is 
a smalkdark cloud, rising out of the west, the size of a man^s hand, aS 
^^as seen by Elijah from Mounti Carmel. J 

The temporfd condition of the inhab’;lfcints, both in town and 
country, has been sho^^n to be fully as de^'^dted as the’ state of their 
Aiorals. In the towns, the streets are generally narrow, dirty, and 
close ; the houses badly constructed, and out of repair ; and the people 
densely^crowded together within them, a family generally occupying only 
one room, wdiich is very dirty and swarms with vermin. All the water 
has to be brought from fountains, which are often at a considerable 
distance ; and no attention whatever is paid to ventilation, or to the 
drainage and cleaning of the streets and oomjtfi j large troops of half- 
starved dogs, kept for this purpose, being the only scavengers. 
The foulness of the air under such circumstances, in a hot climate, 
may easily be imagined ; and this is a chief cause of many of the 
destructive pestilential diseases from which the people so often suffer. 
The cabins of the peasantry are equally close, dirty, and deficient in 
domestic comfort. » • ^ < 

The agricultural and other territorial resources of these rich 
countries arc allowed to remain almost wholly dormant, and not a few 
districts have become pestilential, from the want ot* cultivation and 
draining. The rich plains and valleys of the districts of Sharon, 
Hebron, Jericho, Gibeon, Nablous, Samaria, Esdraelon, Nazareth, 
Galilee, Damascus, the Hauran, Geele-Syria, and the Lebanon, arc 
cultivated probably to one-fourth only of the extent that, is prac- 
ticable 5 so that vast tracts of the most fertile land are lying fallow, 
or else thickly covered with enormous thistles, briarsj, wild shrubs, 
and rank weeds ; wliile in the cultivated tracts, the greatest ignorance 
is displayed in every branch both of agriculture and horticulture. All 
this has been the inevitable result of the wai-s, feuds, extortions, and 
other evils attendant upon ages of despotic foreign rule, by which the 
character of the people has been debased, their industry paralyzed, 
and their numbers immensely reduced. 

The population of Syria and Palestine is estimated at about 
1,865,000; of these, rather above one million are Mohammedans, 

605.000 Christians, 175,000 Jews, 48,000 Druses, and 17,000 Meta- 
walies, Ansairiyali, Yesidies, and Ismailiyah. Of the ChristiAns, 

345.000 are of the Greek communion j and 260,000, Maronites and 
Koman Cathblics, The whole country is considered capable of sup- 
porting above twenty millions of inhabitants, and the population is 
well known to have been, in ancient times, very large and wealthy. 

* llosea xiii. 3. f Jude 12. J 1 Kings xviii. 45 , 
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Palestine alone, according to God’s covenq^ted promise to Abraham^ 
was densely peopled j Jerusalem is stated, at the time 6i its destruction, 
to have contained nearly two millions of people ; but a considerable 
proportion of these were only visitore^from the provinces, assembled 
for the celebration of the i^assover. There are no data from which any 
accurate estimate of the po^lation of Palestiiro, in anckint times, can 
be formed. When IJavid ordered Joab to number the people the 
return of men that drew the sword was 1,300,000, to which, if the 
288,000 regularly trained bands be added, the men capable of Jbeai^ing 
arms amounted to one and a half million; and this is below the 
reality, fbr none were included in the returns of the age of twenty and 
under, and Joab left out, in displeasure, the tribes of Levi and Benja> 
min. If the number of women, including widows and the unmarried, 
be calculated at one -half more than that of the men, and if an 
average of four children be allowed for each family, the population of 
Palestine will have exceeded ten millions. David kept a standing 
army of 48,000 men, and had an army of reserve of 240,000 well- 
trained bands ; they were classed in twelve divisions, each of which was 
called into active militia sovvice for one month in the year. Although 
Palestine is a small country, only one hundred and ninety-three miles 
in length, and seventy-five miles, average breadth, when measured 
in a straight line, yet, being very hilly, its surface will be found much 
greater, if the course of the hills be followed in its measurement, than 
if it were entirely flat. 

The deficiency of wat&r, verdure, and shade, are amongst the 
greatest , wants of ^Palestine j but there are a few districts of the 
country which are well suppliecT with water, and, being dib’gently 
cultivated, afford striking examples of the undiminished fertility of 
the land. The cities and villages have generally a sufficient supply 
of water, and at distances of from six to eight hours’ journey, 
there are usually found, as before stated, natural fountains, or 
muddy wells, with a few shady trees and patches of verdure. 
These fountains were evidently more numerous in former ages, 
and such places are denoted by the word “ Ain,” which signifies 
fountain; so that when ** Ain” is added to the name of a village this 
indicates that there is now, or was at some former period, a spring of 
water. The supply of water might easily be increased, by the con- 
struction of a large number of tanks and cisterns, as is the practice in 
other hot climates, and especially by sinking more wells. There is no 
reason why Artesian springs should not be found, by boring to a suf- 
ficient depth ; and if this could be accomplished, not only in Syria, 
but throughout the vast sandy deserts of the whole continent of Asia, 

^ would be difficult to estimate the important results of such a 
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discovery. An account hag been given of the great variety of plants 
and fruitful tree^ thal; can be grown in these countries. Instead of 
corn beipg imported, as at present, from Egypt, the land might, if tilled 
with proper industry, supply la^e exports, not only of corn, but of 
& great variety jf other valuable i)roduce ; ■j^d by clearing out and 
repairing soine*of the ancient harbours, o\^forming new ones, a large 
and most profitable commerce could soon be re-egtablished. 

The present desolate and barren appearance of these once highly 
favoured, lands, has been distinctly traced, as its primaiiy cause, 
to the sins of the people, bringing down upon them, through the 
operation of SECONDAiiY natural causes, the long- threatened* judicial 
punishments of God, for their often-repeated and glaring violations 
of his laws. These countries are, howf^ver, ^destined to become 
once more, at probably no very distant period, the great centre from 
whence Gospel truth and light are to be widely diffused over the 
world, as well as all those branches of science and art, which invariably 
accompany Christian civilization. I shall conclude by quoting, 
in confirmation of these views, the opinion of the Rev. ‘William 
J owett, who, by Ids long residence in the'Medherrancan and Levant, 
at the head of the Mission of the Ghuroh Missionary Society, had 
good opportunities of collecting correct information on the subject : — 
** Were good government, good faith, and good manners to flourish 
in this land for half a century, it would literally become again a land 
flowing with milk and honey ; the proper fruits of the mountain, 
honey and wax, would be collected by the indifstrioua bee from myriads 
of fragrant plants j the plains, 'the valleys, and the upland, slopes, 
would yield corn for man, and pastilrage to innumerable flocks and 
herds. Such a stupendous and delightful change might well gladden, 
not only every child of Israel, but^tho heart of every Christian.” It is 
for the promotion of these great ends, that vthe Malta Protestant 
College is freely bestowing a Christian education upon a number of 
native youths, who may hereafter occupy among their countrymen 
situations of great influence and usefulness in the various vocations of 
life. 


O O V 
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SECTION VII. 


Voyage to Smyrna — Latakia — ^Homa — Seleucia — Daphne — Siiedia —Antioch 
— Aleppo — Aloxandrctta — Adana — Tarsus — Cyprus — Bhodcs — Cos — 
Patmos — Sainos — Scio — — Education — Morals — Kcligioiis 

Obsencances — Proceedingapf a 0reek Archbisliop — Behgious Am ikoning 
m Asia Minor — Smyrna a ^ood Missionary Station —Ancient ChurclKs 
of Asia — Description of Aisift Minor, 


Smyrna^ August lOth^ 1849. 

Dear Sir, — The last report brought to a conclusion our 
account of Palestine and Syria. I shall now communicate the 
result of our visit to Smyrna, with some observations on that 
place, and on Asia Minor generally, commencing, l^pwever, 
with a notice of the most interesting places lying between this 
city and Beyrout. 


Voyage to Smyrna. 

We left Beyrout the 13th of July^ to proceed along the northern 
coast of Syria to Smyrna by the Grand Turk” steamer. The first 
place of any note after Tripoli is LatXkia, the ancient Laodicea ad 
Lihannm , — a different place from the Laodicea of Scripture, which is 
in Phrygia, on the borders of Lydia. The town stands on the northern 
edge of an oblong promontory, called Cape Ziaret ; its harbour, one of 
the safest on the coast, was formerly used as the chief seapoit for the 
tr%de of Aleppo; but the mud ^nd sand having been allowed to 
accumulate by the Turkish Government, its commerce .has greatly 
declined, and the trade with ^Aleppo is now^ mostly carried on by the 
Alexandretta or Iskencter^un. The to^, which is half a mile 
from the port, contahis about six thousand ix4;iabitants, a large propor- 
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tion of whom ^re itrict^Mosleras, having nine or ten mosques ; the 
others arc Christians belonging to the Greek communion ; and there 
are a Aw Latins, presided over by a small establishment of the Terra 
. ^anta monks. Seleucus NicatSr founded tj^e town in honour of his 
mother, and it was long a place of importance, from whence tho 
rich produce of that part of S}Tia — esp&ially cotton, silk, and the 
rich wines — were exported : there are some fine* llomai! ruins, particu- 
larly a triumphal arch, and four Corintliian columns with their archi- 
traves m good preservation, showing the town to have been in a 
nourishing state under the Romans, most probably in thev reign of 
Septimus Severus, who was a native of Syria. The country is very 
much exposed* to earthquakes, as is manifest by large fissures in the 
walls of many of the houses, and the town sufibfed so severely from the 
destructive earthquake of 1822, that its fortifications were overthrown, 
and its population reduced from ten thousand to the present number. 
The principal article of export at present, is the tobacco grown in tho 
Anzeyry Mountains, which is celebrated all over the Levant, and 
especially in Egypt. We were very kindly^ re4;eived by the American 
Consul, an intelligent native, with whom we loft copies of the Pro- 
spectus of the College. Nearly opposite Tortosa is situated the 
Island of Rouad, the ancient Aradus (the Arad mentioned in 
' 1 Maccab. xv. 28), from whence Tyre is said to have been supplied 
with sailors. It afforded a safe asylum from the oppression of the 
continental princes, and, in consequence,# became a thriving com- 
mercial city, containing a largi? population. The houses were anci- 
ently raised to a great height. Tliif^land is still protected by several 
large cdstles, in good repair, of Saracenic origin, and constructed of 
enormous stones — a portion of the wall still standing, is forty feet high ; 
many granite and marble columns are seen scattered about. There 
are two small sheltered harbours; the people are nearly all sailors or 
shipwrights, and ships are built in the island. No trace of tho spring 
which formerly supplied the city can be discovered ; the people collect 
the rain in tanks. 

After leaving Latakia we passed the Bay of Antioch, into which fiows 
the river A aszi/, the ancient Orontes, and on whose banks stand the ruins 
of the city and harbour of Seleucia, the seaport of Antioch, and a place 
of great wealth and celebrity under the Syrian and Roman sovereigns. ^ 
The Orontes has its source in the northern extremity of the valley of 
Ccele-SjTia, from the Lebanon; it runs northward along the foot 
of the Lebanou-range, passing by the ancient cities of Homs (Emmessa) 
and Hamah (E])iphaneia), of which there are some remains; then 
pursuing its course between the northern termination the Lebanon 

o o 2 
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and the southern extremity of the great rai!^e o( the Taurus in Asia 
Minor, it flows through the beautiful valley and plains of Antiocli and 
Suedia into the Mediterranean. In the depression between these two 
lofty ranges are also situated Antioch' and Aleppo. A brief notirc of 
the ruins of Seleucia, oil the valley of Suedia, and of Antioch and 
Aleppo, borrowed from g(y‘tl authorities, will complete our account of 
Syria. " 

Not far distant from the^mouth of the Orontes are the ruins of 
Seleucia Pieria,* This city was of great importance hi the times of tlie 
kings of Syria, and various remains of its strong fortifications still 
exist. It was suiToundcd by a double wall ; the inner one defended 
by turrets at short intervals, the outer built of very large stones. There 
are also the ruined remains of the fortifications of the harbour. 
Seleucia appears to have been intended as a place of retreat in case 
Antioch fell into the power of an enemy. I'lic place is called Kopse 
by Pococke. It is evident that the women were in the habit of twisting 
strings of coins round their head-dress, as in other parts of Sj ria; for 
several of these coins^ have been found among the ruins, and some 
of them are very valuabW as antiquities. It is interesting to add 
that it was from Seleucia Paul and Barnabas, the messengers of 
Christianity to .tlie west, embarked for Cypru.>, when sent forth by the 
Church of Antioch. The attention of our Government has lately becn<^ 
directed to this bay and harbour, and the soundings made by order of 
the Admiralty have sho\iui that they afford good anchorage for large 
vessels. This may be found of very great advantage, if the project 
now under consideration, of opetiing a short and speedy communica- 
tion with India by means of a railway along the banA of the 
Euphrates, is carried into effect. A splendid, rich, and health) country 
would be rendered easily accessible, by the execution of such a plan ; 
for Antioch has been justly celebrated for its lovely and ])icturesque 
environs, and for some distance the banks of the river Orontes are said 
to be inferior in no points to any scene of romantic beauty. Myrtle, fig, 
arbutus, and sycamore trees, adorn its banks, overhang its caverned 
sides, and mingle and contrast their varied and luxuriant foliage with 
the broken and precipitous line of the lower mountains ; wdiile above 
towers Mount Cassius, the terminating peak of the Lebanon range. 
The site of the celebrated Temple of Apollo and of the grove and 
fountains of Daphne^ is supposed to be about five miles distant fi om 
Antioch, on the road to Latakia. Several copious fountains are seen 

♦ There was another large city named Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, . 
built by the Syrians out of the ruins of Babylon. 
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gushing out with groat fojfce and noise from beneath the rocks, and, 
after turning st^eraf mills, they terminate in two beautiful cascades, 
which 5x11 into the valley of the Orontes ; but, instead of the luxuriant 
groves and gorgeous temples, a^few stunted mj^rtles, some vestiges of 
’ancient buildings, and clay-built water-mills/alone point out the spot 
cncc so famous for the «upcrstitions of Pag^an Antioch. 

The gnn 0 of Daphne was first planted* by ^tho Syrian monarch, 
Seleucus, for the embellishment of his capital, whence the water of 
the fouytains w^as conveyed by an aqufcduct, of which a few" traces 
remain. A magnificent temple ivas erected to Apollo, surrounded 
by beautiful bay trees, highly venerated by the Fagans, lAider the 
hellcf that the ii}mph Daphne had been turned into a bay tree. This 
grove, resorted to as a place of amusement* obtained for ages the same 
disgraceful notoriety as (-anopus, near Alexandria, on account of the 
licentioui^ orgies practised there in the name of religious worship. At 
last the temple was destroyed and a Christian church built on its 
foundations, some vestiges* of which are said to be still seen.* 
Suodia, about five hours’ journey distant from Antioch, and one hour 
from the sea, is a large straggling village^ skuated in a district of 
groat lieaiity and fertility, inhabited by native Christians ; Dr. Holt 
Yates, w’lth whom we had the pleasure of travelling, has built a house 
at Suedia, and speaks in the highest terms of the Salubrity of the 
climate. 

An i ioch. — Antioch, formerly the Queen of the East and the 
capital of the Gra.‘co-Syi’ian dynasty, has suilk into a small, poor, ill- 
built town, containing no more tlian 11,000 inhabitants. It \yas built 
by AiUipcbus and Seleucus Nicator, *one of Alexander’s generals, but 
increased both in wcultb and importance under the sway of Home; it 

* The groves of Daphne continued for many ages to attract the veneration, 
and to l)C the resoit of natives and strangers: the privileges of the sacred ground 
were enlarged by the innnilicence of succeeding emperors, and every generation 
added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple. At last, the Christians 
of Antioch bmlt a magnificent church here to Babylas, Bishop of that city, who 
died in the persecution of Decius: the rites thenceforth began to be neglected, 
and the priest of Apollo to forsake the place. Julian the Apostate endeavoured 
to revive the love of Pviganism amidst the groves of Daphne. He visited the 
neglected altars, and resumed the sacrifices, and saw with mortification and 
anguish, that their reigh was over, their sun was going down, and that the myste- 
rious voice had gone forth in Daphne, as in the tenjple of Greece, “ Let us go home." 

“ One night the temple was discovered to be in flames ; the statue of Apollo 
was coosutnod to ashes, as also were the altars, Julian said it was the malice 
of the Christians had cau.scd ihc conflagration ; the Christians said it was the 
vengeance of God." — Came. A corrupt Christian worship superseded Heathen 
idolatry at Daphne, and both have perished. « 
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was also the scat of one of the earliest and ^ost prosperous Christian 
Churches. Antioch was the first place which feu inio the^ hands of 
the Crusaders, and was their constant rallying point till 1269, '^ hen it 
■was taken by Bibars, feultan of Egypt. Its churches were then the 
pride and boast of Asia, and considered the finest in tl^e w^orld; their 
sites can hardly now be trac^'^d, so complete was the work of the ruth- 
less destroyer, who letJoose the whole fury of Moslem bigotry on the 
devoted city. Antioch, the bulwark of Christianity, then sank into 
insignificance, and Aleppo became the Moslem capital of Syria. The 
destruction of Antioch was so entire, that the only ruin worth remark- 
ing is a portion of the city wall, which is carried up the hills which 
surround the city on the side opposite the Orontes, sometimes along 
almost perpendicular heights. In consequence of its great strength, 
this wall, with its massive towers, has not only repelled the storms 
and attacks of successive invaders, but has also resisted the shock of 
earthquakes, and eloquent, even in its ruin, proclaims the ancient 
grandeur of Antioch. There are also the remains of several aqueducts 
near Antioch, but these are not more remarkable than those of other 
Eastern cities, ^ 

Aleppo. — Aleppo, the modem capital of Syria, is built on several 
hills, which are crowned with domes and minarets, and whose heights 
command a beautiful view of the lovely and luxuriant gardens, 
abounding in fruit trees, which surround the city ; and these arc the 
more refreshing to the ^e, as the adjoining plains are brown and 
parched up, and half possess the character of tlie desert, on which they 
border. The city, however, is plentifully supplied Avith water from a 
range of low hills, at the distance only of a few miles. Aleppo is 
most favourably situated Avitli regard to inland trade, being in close 
vicinity to Asia Minor, Armenia, and Persia, and in front of Syria. 
It is also the rendezvous of all the pilgrims from these countries, 
on their road to Mecca. 

Aleppo is considered the third city in the Turkish empire, Con- 
stantinople and Cairo alone exceeding it in importance. It is the 
cleanest and best-built of all the Turkish cities, although it possesses 
no structures, cither ancient or modern, which deserve particular atten- 
tion. Its streets are wider, cleaner, and, in consequence of the white- 
ness of the stone of which the walls are built, .more cheerful than 
those of most Eastern cities. Strangers, of all religions, are attracted to 
Aleppo by its commerce, and have introduced a larger spirit of urbanity 
and toleration than is usual in Mohammedan cities. The population, 
which was formerly reckoned at above 150,000, has been reduced to 
only 70,000, of whom 1 €5,000 are Christians, of the Greek communion ; 
tliey were exposed, two years since, without having given any pro- 
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vocation, to a ferocious^attack of the Turkish soldiers, in which many 
were cruelly murubred. The Americans have established an excellent 
missj^on there, under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Ford, and few 
stations can be of greater imj^ortance, consiaering its central situation. 
The people are, however, reported to 1% so engrossed with cora- 
morcial pursuits, as to be very indifferei)^ to-religious instruction. 

About thirty miles north of Antioch is th^ bay of Iskenderoun, or 
Alexandretta, which offers the best road and most sheltered anchor- 
age op the coast of Syria — it is now the chief port of Aleppo, but being 
surrounded by unhealthy marshes, the town is in a state of complete ruin, 
and very thinly inhabited. These marshes are caused by the waters of 
two mountain springs, accumulating and stagnating in the plain, in 
consequence of the channels by which they should be discharged into 
the sea being completely choked up with mud and weeds. These 
marshes were thoroughly drained under the active administration of 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Not far from Iskenderoun we passed the rivers Gehoun (ancient 
Sarus) and Cydnus, on the banks of which are situated the towns of 
Adana and Tarsus^ the last celebrated e^itln? birth-place of St. Paul. 

Adana. — ^Adana, the very ancient capital of Cilicia, still possesses 
some wrecks of its former grandeur, of which the most remarkable is 
a magnificont gateway. The town is pleasantly situated on a declivity 
above the river Gehoun, and is still a flourishing city, surrounded 
by extensive cotton plantations, and adorned with fruit trees and 
vineyards. Adana exports large. .quantities of wheat, barley, cotton, 
and sesame, as well as gall nuts, from the mountains, and copper from 
the no,rthcrn districts ; it has a poptklation of about 10,000. 

Tarsus maintains its name and position on the Cydnus, but as the 
materials of the ancient city were taken to build the modern town, it 
is vain to seek for monuments corresponding to its ancient fame. 
The town has no appearance of grandeur, as the houses are only one 
story high. Tarsu.s, one of the ancient capitals of Cilicia, attained great 
renown under the Roman empire as one of the chief seats of learning 
and wealth. It is celebrated as being the birth-place of St Paul, 
to whom one of its most ancient churches is dedicated. It is still a 
populous and stirring place. In winter its population amounts to 
30,000, as the Turcoman shepherds, who feed their flocks on the heights 
of Mount Taurus, regularly descend towards winter to the rich plains 
which surround this city and Adana. Tarsus is between six and seven 
miles from the sea. In the time of Abulfeda, at the end of the 
thirteenth century, Tarsus was still a large town, surrounded by a 
double wall, and in the occu 2 )ation of Armenian Christians, 

As our course did not lie near the large and iiflportant island 
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of Cyprus, the follo\Ainj^ brief account is ^brid^ed from another 
itinerary : — The Islan<l of Cypui^s possesses peculiar ifiterest for the 
Christian, as the native country of Jlarnabas, who sold his posscj^sions 
here, and devoted the money to the usctof the infant Church. As the 
companion of St. Paul, he^ traversed its whole extent frpm Salamis to ^ 
Paphos, proclaiming with l^m the glorious Gosjiel of Jtesus Christ. 
Mnason, “ the pld disciple,” spent his youth in this island; and it is 
also here that we are introduced to Sergius Paulus, and Elymas the 
sorcerer. Such is the bigotry of the Greeks, tliat any Jew who has 
dared set foot upon the island, has been persecuted without remorse 
from the reign of Trajan, oven to the present time. Is this owing to 
the remembrance of tlie destruction of Salamis by the Jews, during 
the reign of Trajan ? ^ « 

Cyprus is 140 miles in length, and sixty-three in breadth : its 
population is estimated at 80,000 Greeks, and 10,000 Turks. Wicosia^ 
the capital, contains about 15,000 inhabitants; there, as well as at 
Fitmai]osta and Larnica, Italian is spoken, but modern Greek is the lan- 
guage of the island. There is an archbi‘?hop, who is almost independent 
of the Patriarch of Con^taittfnople. Nothing can surpass the fertility 
of this island ; the w'heat is of superior quality ; the grapes, the most 
luscious in the world, produce a rich and celebrated wine, like Tokay; 
the fruits arc delicious, and game abundant ; they have flourishing manu- 
factures of leather, carpets, and cotton. The inhabitants are, however, 
greatly oppressed, and not half the produce is obtained, which the 
island is capable of suppling ; m»ny plains, once richly cultivated, 
being now barren and desolate. On 'the Cape Chitti, are found the 
ruins of ancient Cithtm ; and some Phoenician inscriptions confirm the 
opinion of Jerome and Epiphanius, that the island is the Chittim of 
the Hebrews. The converts of C)q>rus supplied missionaries to the 
Gentiles : Some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene which, when 
they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the 
Lord Jesus.”* The Heathens represented Venus to have been born 
at Cyprus, and to have chosen Paphos for her favourite shrine. 

Proceeding along the coast of Asia Minor, w'e arrived at Kiiodes. 
Green hills rise gently behind the town, which is surrounded 
with gardens, except on the side fronting the harbour, on the 
loft hand of which is a range of lofty and precipitous hills. The 
climate of the island is particularly mild and salubrious, and the soil 
extremely fertile, producing all kinds of fruit. Kecent travellers affirm, 
that at the entrance of the ancient harbour are to be found the ruins of 
buttresses, the distance between which is twenty-seven yards. This 
space would quite have aflbrded room for the celebrated colossal 

♦ Acts xi. 20, 
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statue of Apollo, whiclj^ was seventy-five cubits high, and spanned the 
entrance of the pfert. Khodes was celebrated for its learning, which 
attrijcled Cicero and Caesar as students. This city was also the refuge 
of the knights of St. John, ^ome of whose fortifications are still seen, 
and who acqjjired such military renown Ifi their wars with the Turks. 
It is the country of Dodanim, or Kr^fianim of Scripture. 

The next island of interest was Stancto, wicient (Jos, celebrated as 
the birth-place of Hippocrates ; it is mountainous, but very fertile and 
beautiful. 

Proceeding on the Icarian Sea, we next approached the Island 
of Patmos, now called Patimo ; it lies beyond Calamo* and Lero, 
about sixteen miles south-west of Samos; it is twelve miles in 
length, six in breadth, and about twenty^cight in circumference. 
It is impossible to gaze upon this little island, sleeping on the 
blue >Vaters of the Mediterranean, without a deep and awful in- 
terest. This was the only spot in Europe, which the Son of man 
honoured with his bodily presence, and where St. John the beloved 
apostle, in exile and in solitude, received that glorious vision of his 
Master in His glory, and under Ills ditecSon penned the record of 
the proj)hetic history of the Church. The island is in general barren 
and bleak, a fit place of banishment; it has two peaks on the summit 
of the hills, on one of which is situated a convent. 

The Founi Islands and SAMOS^were next approached. Samos was 
the birth-place of Pythagoras, and is interesting *to the Christian 
traveller, as the spot where St. Paul tarSed, on Ids way to Miletus, 
to deliver his memorable parting address to the elders from, Ephesus. 

At^Suio, the ancient Chios^ Ads xx. 15, the eye dwells on many 
desolated houses, memorials of the awful massacre of which this island 
was the fearful scene, during the revolution of the Greeks, which 
ended in their emancipation from the Turks. The situation of the 
town is very beautiful, and it is surrounded with orange groves. The 
burying-place of a famous Jewish rabbi, Baal Turim, is shown in the 
island. "yVe reached Smyrna, after a most interesting voyage among 
these classical islands ; their general exterior aspect is rocky, and 
rather barren ; but in the interior, the valleys and glens are enriched 
with a luxuriant and most beautiful vegetation. 

Smyrna. 

The favourable position of Smyrna, with respect to the 
beautiful and productive regions of Asia Minor, is sufiTicient to 
render it a city of some importance ; its natural site, moreover, 
is such as to ensure its wealth and prosperity, {or it can boast 
of an excellent bay, with safe anchorage ; and its harbour is 
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well secured, and commodious ; wliile to the rear of the city is a 
plain, through which the Meles flows, yielding abunhance of rich 
fruits and vegetables. With such natural advantages, it i?- not 
surprising that Smyrna ^ose to impo'rtance at an early period. 
It was first on the list of those cities that claimed the honour of 
giving birth to Ilomer^ anu'at a later period was taken into the 
Ionian confederacy. When rebuilt by Antigonus, after its 
destruction by the Lydians, it again rose rapidly to eminence 
and prosperity. Its gymnasium, temple to Homer, and the 
admirable order and elegance of its streets, earned for it the 
praise of the critical Strabo, as the most beautiful city of Asia. 
The materials of the ancient city have been appropriated to the 
erection of the modern Smyrna. Its extent is about four miles 
along the bay, by one mile in breadth. The chief object now 
to be seen, is a large Genoese Castle on the summit of the hill, 
which, with the groves and minarets rising from the town 
beneath, present frotn Ihe sea a very magnificent view. 
Estimates of the population vary from 100,000 to 120,000; of 
these it is calculated there are 30,000 Greeks, and 8,000 
Armenians. The European population, supposed to be about 
2,000, includes a large proportidh of French. This admixture 
tends much to give a cheerful and lively aspect to the otherwise 
sombre cjiaracter of a Turkish city.* 

The Moslems reside in a high and separate part of the town, 
which, by the solitude and silence of its narrow winding streets, 
forms a striking contrast with the lively stir, and bustling 
activity of the European and Frank quarters. The streets are 
wider, better paved, and cleaner, than is generally the case in 
Oriental cities, and this applies especially to the new district 
raised near the shore. The bazaars are extensive, and very 
well stored with goods. The flat-terraced roofs, and domes, 
observed in Syria and Egypt, mostly disappear in the north, 
and the houses are generally roofed with red tiles. The ancient 
river MeleSy a small stream oh whose banks Homer is supposed 
to have been born, and from which he received the name of 
“ blind Melesigenes,” flows through the town to the sea ; a cave 
is shown, where he is believed to have habitually retired for 
study. Outside the town, the stream is crossed by a bridge, 
called the Caravan bridge, at a place where the people assemble 
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for amusement in gar^,ens and coffee-houses. A little further 
on, is a large grove of* remarkable fine cypresses, which is used 
as thc' Turkish burying -ground. 

• The few remains of the ancient city, ^are on the hill (Mount 
Pagus), which is crowned by the ruins of the Acropolis ; these 
ruins have been repaired and used at various periods as a fortress, 
especially during the wars between the knights of Khodes and the 
Turks; traces exist of the stadium, or ampliitheatre, in which 
Polycarp was martyred ; this is now indicated by an oratory, 
which is resorted to both by Christians and Turks. Within 
the Acropolis, are the ruins of a temple of Jupiter; and 
in another part of the hill, those of k theatre. Lower down, 
are shqwn the ruins of the reputed church of St. John. 
Smyrna is extremely hot in summer, and it is a singular 
fact, that the hottest wind blows from the north ; this is occa- 
sioned by the temperature of the wind having been raised wliile 
passing over the extensive range of (higrf table-lands north of 
Smyrna, the surface of which has been intensely heated by the 
burning sun of an Eastern sky beating daily for months upon 
it, without a single cooling shower. We one day saw the 
thermometer rapidly rise from to near 100®, when a hign 
wind suddenly set in from the north... The cooling breezes 
blow off the sea from the sonth, and are called Inhat, 

Smyrna has long been noted for its extensive commerce and 
great wealth. Its exports, like those of Asia Minor, are raw silk, 
cotton, carpets, mohair, raisins, figs, drugs, and a few precious 
stones. The returns are chiefly in wrought silk, woollens, tin, 
lead, and glass. During the existence of the commercial 
factories, the trade was chiefly in the hands of Europeans, and 
more especially of the English ; but since the breaking up of these 
companies, the trade has in a great measure been monopolized 
by natives, either Armenians or Greeks ; and as they Iiave a 
great talent for business, the number of European mercantile 
houses is lessened. 

There are two beautiful villages a few miles from the 
city, with handsome villas surrounded by lovely gardens and 
groves, where the wealthy Frank merchants and Government 
agents reside during the greater part of the year. One of 
these, Bournabat, is situated in the hills ; we passed some very 
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pli*asant days there, under the hospitubje roof of our excellent 
friend, the Kev. W. B. Lewis, the Britisk CfiaphVin, who most 
kindly supplied us with valuable information respecting the 
objects of our missioiij^ and assisted us in the selection of a, 
native pupil. The other village, Bugea, is situated in the plain. 

State of Education — Public Schools. — I'he French 
have been actively engaged for many years, in endeavouring 
to render their influence paramount in Smyrna, as well as in 
other parts of the East, by obtaining a control over the 
education of all classes ; they have, for this purpose, estab- 
lished in Smyrna schools for the rich and the poor of both 
sexes, as well as aiio lios(»ital and dispensary superintended by 
sisters of charity, who visit the poor in their own houses. 
There is a college for boarders conducted by the Jesuits; a 
large day-school under tlie care of the Lazarites, and a largo 
day and female boarding-school, managed by sisters of charity. 
The Greeks and Arnivini:uns have also established schools, both 
elementary ones, for the young connected with their Churches, 
and others, in which a higher education is given for the children 
of tlie better classes. The largest and best-conducted Greek 
school is under the patronage of the British Consul, and 
managed by a Commit^e of Franks and natives. 

Thc‘se schools being closed for the summer vacation, we could 
not visit them ; but we had an opportunity of ascertaining the. 
character of the instruction bestowed, by the examination of 
some of their pupils, who oflered themselves as candidates for 
admission into the IVIalta College, and by information obtained 
from other respectable sources. We found that the public at 
Smyrna, as well as at Alexandria and other places which wc 
liad visited, were losing confidence in the education conducted 
by the priesthood of the ancient Christian Churches ; the 
general complaint being, that the children made very little pro- 
gress in knowledge. This is not surprising, for while they 
teach them foi*eign languages, and store their memories with 
scanty portions of arithmetic, geography, and history, and a 
few unconnected scraps of literature, their system of instruction 
is not calculated either to exercise and strengthen the reasoning 
faculties, or ^o cultivate the moral principles, so as to train up 
the pupils as rational and responsible beings. 
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To abstain ^froiji tt^icliing the people to think or reason, 
seems, indeed, as was formerly observed, a part of the settled 
policy'of the rulers of these Churches, imorder, no doubt, tliat 
they may more easily maintain a despotic sway over their 
minds. In ,tlie liiglvir Gi*eek schools, ^the instruction is ratlier 
better than in the Roman Catholic, especially as regards the 
teaching of ancient Greek, to which they have of late years 
been paying considerable attention; but one of the pupils told 
us, he never heard the subject of religion alluded to, nor saw a 
Bible, during an attendance of several years at this school ; all 
their religious instruction consisting in learning a little of tlie 
Church Catechism in the eh nicntary scho'ols. The Armenian 
schools •appear to be, on the whole, by far the best managed, 
and the attainments of one of their pupils whom we examined, 
were satisfactory.* The Armenians publish a newspaper, 
called the “Dawn of Ararat;” the Greeks have also a news- 
paper, and a literary periodical entitled*, ‘^^hilologia.” 

State of Public Morals. — The standard of public morals 
at Smyrna, and in Asia Minor generally, is veay low. Lying 
and cheating are scarcely reckoned viees ; the man, for in- 
stance, who is the most successful in overreaching his mdgh- 
bours, being the most admired for his cveverness. The love of 
money is the ruling passion; and usury is carried to fearful 
extent, five per cent, per month being not an uncommon rate of 
interest in private transactions among natives. The established 
standard rate of interest in commercial dealings, is one per eent. 
a-rnontli ; but usurers have been known to exact as much as a 
hundred per cent, a-year. False witnesses can b.e obtained with 
the greatest facility, by a trifling remuneration, and this is so com- 
mon, tliat It is no longer considered a serious offence. The j udges 
are generally so corrupt, that justice is at the command of the 
highest bidder. Theft is also common, though seldom attended 
with burglary. Tattle value is set on liiiman life, and murder, 
cither in resentment or for the love of gain, is perpetrated without 
much hesitation. Although travellers may generally pursue 
their journeys unmolested, the case of Sir Lawrence Jones, 
a few years since, was a terrible example of the contrary ; and 

* This youth, the sou of au Armeniau priest, was ruxsived by us as a 
free pupil, into the College at Malta. 
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even now, caravans are not unfrequently attacked at points of 
their route, where they have been expected by the robbers. 
Intemperance is not a common vice among Orientals ; but 
chastity is a virtue little valued, and the morals of the women 
are said to be generally very lax. The agricultural population 
being exposed to fewer temptations than that of towns, is less 
depraved, and in certain remote districts, they have preserved 
some of the virtues of the patriarchal mode of life. This is 
particularly the case with the communities of Christians settled 
in the more remote regions of Asia, such as the Jacobites and 
Nestorians, &c. ; the sarne can be said of the wandering Arabs, 
among whom polygamy scarcely exists, whose habits of life are 
simple, and domestic morals generally pure. 

The foregoing account of the low state of morals in Smyrna, 
is confirmed by the fact, that both the Mohammedan and 
Christian inhabitants of that city are commonly accused by the 
people of other parts of* fne East, of being notoriously immoral 
and irreligious, on which account Smyrna has received from the 
Tiirks the name of Giaour (Infidel) Smyrna. The Turks say 
that the Mohammedans have been deteriorated by their inter- 
course with the Franks, and have imbibed all the vices of 
Europeans, without anj^ of their virtues.* 

When, in addition to the defective education of the young, the 
character of the religious instruction provided for tlr'. adult 
Christian population is examined, their low moral condition 
will easily be understood. Instead of carefully instructing them 
in the saving doctrines and pure precepts of God’s holy Word, 
the teaching of their Churches in these respects is most 

* The above- described deplorable social demoralization has rather grown 
worse since onr visit to that city. The respectable inhabitants are now 
compelled to seek refuge in the town from the neighbouring villages, and 
the Correspondent of a leading journal writes as follows : — 

“ By advices of the 23d Feb. (1853), from Smyrna, wo learn that crime 
and debauchery are continually on the increase. During the preceding week, 
there had been four murders in tho public streets. The new Govemor- 
Gxmerol, Ali Pasha, who promises speedily to put an fend to such a sad 
state of things, has issued- a proclamation prohibiting the wearing of 
weapons, to which no one pays the least attention. The general profligacy 
appears to havcT extended to some member of the British Consulate, where 
a deposit of 65,000 piastres has disappeared.’* 
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defective and unspuncX Their discipline has, moreover, an 
extremely corrupting influence upon the popular habits of 
life, by its frequent alternations from excessive severity to 
an opposite laxity, imposing upon them frequent fasts and 
penances, followed generally by feasting and revelry. During 
the few days, for example, immediately preceding the long fast 
of Lent, it is customary for the people to give themselves 
entirely up to carnal indulgence, all "ordinary occupations being 
suspended for a continued round of attendance at balls, theatres, 
and every variety of worldly amusement and dissipation ; a 
custom very analogous to the saturnalia of the Heathen. All 
this, however, is freely allowed by tte pfiests. The people 
have then to atone for their sins, by seven weeks of strict 
fasting, during whicli they must attend long and unintelligible 
Church services, light wax tapers or lamps before the images 
of favourite saints and IVTadonnas, and perform a variety of 
irksome penances. By compliance, ho^Vever, with this burden- 
some, idolatrous, and unprofitable ceremonial, they obtain, after 
confession, the absolution of their sins, are admitted to receive 
the Lord’s Supper, and assured that they stand j ustified in the 
sight of God, and will, if they die, be admitted into heaven. 
In order to compensate for the .severe j/rivations of Lent, the 
people generally desecrate Easter week, by indulging in eating 
and drinking to excess, and in otlifer carnal pleasures, sometimes 
fatal, in consequence of the sudden transition to full diet ; 
they tlien resume their former course of worldly pursuits, until 
the next season of fasting arrives, when, having run up a new 
score of sins, they again obtain their remission, by submitting 
to the discipline of the Church. The same practice is repeated 
every succeeding year, so that their lives are generally passed 
in an alternate deliberate course of sinning and repenting ; and 
though the conduct of an individual may have been characterized 
throughout life, by a long course of immorality, he is certain of 
obtaining absolution in the end, and the promise of eternal 
happiness, by conforming to the ordinances of the Church. 
One consequence of this monstrous system of religious teaching 
is, that the robber, the murderer, the harlot, &c., are enabled 
to stifle the warnings of conscience, by being ipermitted to 
partake of the ordinances of the Church, while continuing in 
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the pursuit of their nefarious career, Lnd are thus taught to 
make God serve with their sins ; they have sometimes been 
known to have become so perverted and hardened, as blas- 
phemously to invoke the assistance of God and their ^saints, in 
the perpetration of thtJir crimes. 

The seasons of fast>ing in the Greek, are more numerous than 
in tlie Roman Catholic Church ; but there are a large number 
of saints* days in both, which are usually spent in idleness and 
dissipation. 

It is obvious, that the great facility with which the remission 
of sin is obtained in these Churches, must tend to lower in the 
minds of the people the sense of its infinite evil ; it must inevitably 
incline tliem to consider sin but a small tiling, and lessen their fear 
of its consequences, in direct contradiction of the clear declara- 
tions of the Word of God, that ‘Hhe soul that sinneth it shall die,*’ 
and that “ He will by no means clear the guilty.” The neces- 
sary result of such a couise of religious observances (whatever 
may be the theory of these Churches), has been to create and 
uphold a vei^ low standard of morals ; for it operates, 
indirectly, as an encouragement to vice. There can be no 
hope, therefore, of raising the moral tone of the people in those 
countries, so long as 'Jiey continue deluded by the belief of 
the pripsts being invested by God with the power of judicially 
forgiving sin. This power, however, the priests are mostj'ealous 
to preserve, because it is one of their greatest sources of revenue. 

The foregoing account of the corrupUng influence of the 
religious teaching and observances of the ancient Eastern 
.Churches, although extremely painful and humiliating, conveys 
some valuable instruction; for it incontrovertibly establishes 
the fact, that the substitution of the High Church doctrine of 
justification by sacramental grace^ to be obtained only through 
the instrumentality of a salaried priesthood, in place of the 
great scriptural and Protestant doctrine of justification bt 
FAITH only, bestowed as the direct gift of God the Holy Spirit, 
without the need of any human agency, has a highly 
demoralizing influence ; for the love of money is so deeply 
rooted in the heart of man, that the priests are generally unable 
to resist the temptation of bartering for gold and silver the 
souls pf their fellow-men. 
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It is utterly vaiij to %xpcct that those ancient Cliurches can 
ever reform tlieinsclves, so, long as all the high ecclesiastical 
ofliccs Ijoiitinue to be openly sold. The priest who aspires to a 
l>ishopric,^ borrows from sohic wealthy' banker or merchant 
a largo sum pf money at exorbitant inJerQSt, which is spent in 
bidding liigh for the vacant ofUce. -ft* I 4 '. succeeds^ he then 
exacts from the people of his diocese the highest dues he can 
impose, *in order to pay off his debt, and accumulate a provision 
for himself. The llev. IMr. Lewis told us, that some years since, 
he ac(‘ompanied the Greek Archbishop of Epliesiis, wlio w^as in 
many res])cct3 a Avcll-disposed man, round his diocese. JL; 
observed, that wherever they stopped, tlie B/shop s mind seemed 
wholly engrossed with raising the largest possible dues, while 
lie paid scarcely any attention to the spiritual wants of the 
pe.ople. AVhen he arrived at a town or village^ he sent scouts 
all round the country, to summon the people to bring their dues, 
and the Sunday interposed no suspensimt ortliis wmrldly traflie. 
I\Ir. Lewds having expressed some surj>ris(i at such a inode 
of proceeding, the Archlnshop replied, that it wpiS a course he 
was compelled to pursue*, in order to pay off his purcliase debt, 
amounting to 3,000/., and secure bis own mainteimrieo. Jle 
died soon after, and was reporte^l to ba\tj been poisoned, for 
the sake of a large bribe offered by a competitor fey the 
■ office, ^die only way, theiadore, df bi-inging about a reforma- 
tion, is to instruct tlie mass of the people iu tlni Word of God, 
wdtliout expecting the co-ojieration of llie priesthood, who will 
strenuously op[)ose a plan of this nature, lest it should lead to 
the subversion of thidr present ecclesiastical system, and the 
loss of their power and wealth. 

Misstojss. — The American Mission at Smyrna is not engaged, 
as at Beyrout and Constantinople, in the work of education and 
conversion, but is occupied exclusively with the translation and 
publication of works in the Armenian language. The English 
Church Missionary agent, the Rev. Mr. Walters, with two lay 
assistants, is employed both in missionary tours through Asia 
Minor, and in the distribution of religious works. Tlu*re is a 
good elementary boarding and day-school for young children of 
both sexes, conducted by Miss Darnford, an American lady, 
wliicli is very popular with every sect, although the Bible 

p p * 
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is read by all the cliildrcti withoiK. exception. Another 
boarding-school, providing a higher education for boys, is on 
the point of being opened through the praiseworthy exer- 
tions of some British d'csidents. 'About ten years since, a day- 
school for natives \yas^.established by the agent of the Church 
INIissionary Society, the liev. Mr. Jettcr, and, for some years, 
conducted on scriptural principles with great benefit to a large 
number of cliildren. But the priests, taking alarm ]^st their 
perversions of Divine truth should be detected by tlie study of 
the Bible, j>rohibited the parents from sending their children, 
and the school was given up. 

Though Smyrna has long had the advantage of resident 
missionaries, and of the faithful ministry of a devoted c.lergyinan, 
in the Rev. W. B. Lewis, the British Cliaplain, there are few 
signs of religious life among the native population, or of tiuit 
thirst for information awakened in other places ; this may partly 
be accounted for l)y tlfe all-absorbing influence of commercial 
pursuits, common to large seaport towns. Tii some olher parts 
of Asia Minor, however, very remarkable reformation move- 
ments have sprung uj) among the natives, within the last 
eighteen months. The good work commenced at Ain Tab, not 
very far from Al^’ppo, ami is stated to have originated 
principally in the exertions of a bishop of the Armenian 
Church in that district, who, having been converted to Pro-., 
testantism, applied for assistance and employment to the 
American missionaries at Constantinople. They supplied him 
with a stock of religious books, and advised him to go and 
instruct his countrymen, and sell the books for his livelihood. 
Ills labours were blessed from the beginning, though he went 
about only in the humble character of a common colporteur. He 
soon collected a small congregation of converts, and establislicd 
a school ; and the numbers have gradually increased, until the 
new congregation now reckons 200 regular members, and 
the school several hundred children. So great is the zeal by 
which they are animated, that a number of poor labourers are 
going round the country with books, as voluntary lay mission- 
aries to instruct their countrymen, while working for their own 
subsistence. The awakening at Ain Tab has been followed 
by similar movements in other parts of the country, some 
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account of which be given at the close of this journal. 
There are several congregations of reformcil natives in Con- 
stantinople and the neighbourhood, soin« of them under the 
eliarge of native pastors orddined by the fnissionaries. 

Smyrna bjijing the, chief -seaport of A^ia^ Minor, and the great 
centre of communication with the interAw gf the country, is an 
admirable missionary station ; it can be advantageously used as 
tlie head* quarter from whence missionary agents could be sent 
to visit the various districts of Asia ISIinor. Hooks can also be 
cheaply printed in the native languag(‘s, and good elementary 
scliools could he established for the education of the natives of 
both sexes. The foregoing interesting staleihents cone(‘rning the 
r(‘ligiou'i and moral condition of the people, taken in connexion 
with similar ones contained in our previous reports on Kgypt, 
I’alestine, and Syria, distincily establish two important facts; — 
1st. That there is an extensive Held open for Christian exer- 
tion in all these countries. 2d. Thin flie present is a time 
holding out the most encouraging prospects of success, and 
loudly calling, therefore, for extensive elTorts to promote the 
spiritual regeneration of the people of these once celebrated 
regions. 

Tin: ANCIENT ClI^fRCHES OF ASIA. 

The minute accuracy with which tlic l)i^ine judgments jn’onoimced 
against»some of these (Miurchcs have hccii fulfilled, is so rcmarkahle, 
that, although we wore unable to visit any ot‘ their sites, except 
Sinyrua, 1 shall introduce a brief account of the ])rescnt condition of 
the localities ^\hcTe they stood, borrowed clii^fly from the Jiev. J, 
Hartley’s “ Greece*.” It will bo seen, that on the sites of the four 
Churches which arc partially commended, and partially reproved, 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, d'hyatira, and Pergamos, populous cities, con- 
tdining communities of, at least, nominal Cliristians, still exist ; while 
the other three, Ephesus, Sardis, and Laodleea, whose wickedness 
Avas extreme, have been so utterly destroyed, that their sites are com- 
jiletcly deserted. 

“Smyrna. — The Church of Smyrna is represented (Rev. ii. 8 — 11) as con- 
tending with most severe siuFcrings — poveity, slander, and persecution, hut 
modern Smyrna is a far gi eater suliercr. The former thhgs have poised iiiecnj : 
tlie faithful Srnyrna^ans have long since fought their battle and won their crown. 
Rut now the evils arc of a different order — apo.stasy, idolatiy, superstition, Infi- 
delity, and their tremendous consequences. On whatever side ^?e look, we meet 
only with what is calculated to excite painful feelings. 

r p 2 
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“ Smyrna will ever be to the Chiistian a most iicierestmj? spot. Tlie conflict 
winch was here maintained, was one of no common descriptioif; It was not only 
Pol\caip himself, who was the gainer by his sufferings ; on the fiimness of the 
Christian martyrs depended, under Divine Providence, the ttansmission of the 
truth to the latest geneialiofts. Had ihoy yielded to the fury of their foc-^, and 
denied the Lord who bought them, we should ha\e been still* immersed in the 
ignorance of our forefathers, ‘ yulhoul God and ivUhovt hope in the world* 

“ P>ilESi;s . — llarch 3t, 182(i — This inoining we crossed the plain, to the 
juins of Lphesus. One of the liist objects which attract notu c aie the numevons 
places of burial which aie observeil on the declivity of Mount Piion. T^iey con- 
sist of excavations in the side of the hill, airbed with stonewoik. It is here that, 
tiadition Liforms ns, Timothy was biiiicd: and it is to this place that supersti- 
tion assigns the story of the Seven Sleepois. N\ e snivoyed with pleasnic the 
Stadium; hut nothing at Ephesus v\as so interesting as the icmaiiis of the 
Theatre. It w'as heie, 'that the multitude collected by Demetiius and his 
craftsmen excited the upioar which thiew the whole city into confusion; and 
the situation of the building affords illustration of that lemaikable oct*iirrence. 

“ The Theatre, like other ancient structures of the same name, is seated on a 
steep declivity ; the seats having been foinied, in siiccessiie tieis, on the slope of 
a lofty hill, and the whole building being open to the sky. I have no doubt that 
upwards of tbiity tliousaiv^ persons could have conveniently seated themselves 
in the Theatre of Ephesus. BeTiire them, they had a view of the most sinking 
description. Across the mai ket-place, and at no great distance, the> beheld that 
splendid Temple, which was one of (he seven wonders of (he woild, and which 
was dedicated to ‘the gieat goddess Diana, whom all Asia and the woild 
worshipped.* There can be little doubt that Dciueti ms w ould avail himself of 
tlie sight of this splendid oliject, to itiHame to the highest pitch tlie passions of the 
multitude. We may imagiioj their 'eyes fixed on this famous Temple, and their 
bands directed toward if, w'hile they ‘all, vvifh one voice, about the sjiace of two 
hours, erted out. Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ The very situatiou of the 
Theatre would add to the tumult. On the left hand, and at no great, ilistance, 
are the steep and rocky sides of Mount Coiissns ; forming a natuial and lofty 
rampart, which completely shuts out all prospect in that quailer. The shouts of 
twenty tliousand person*?, stiiking against this mountain, would be re-echoed 
with loud reverberations, and not a little augment the ujiroar. Tlie high situa- 
tion of the Theatre on Mount Piion accounts also for the ease with which such an 
immense multitude was assembled. Under these circumsianees, it is by no 
means matter of wonder, that the attention of the Tow'n (’lerk wa ; excited, and 
that he felt himself called on to interpose his authority, 

“ Contiastiiig the state of Ephesus as we lound it wdih the circumstances just 
alluded to, theie was suflicient loom for astonisliinent at the mighty change. 
The plough has passed over the site of the city; and we saw the gieen corn 
growing, in all directions, amidst the foisaken ruins. While we were in the 
Theatre, two large eagles perched at a small distance above us, and seemed to 
gaze on us with wonder, as if astonished at the face of man. The lines of Cow per 
seemed most appropriate 

“ They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to lue ” 

»* 

“ From the Theatre we passed into the ‘ Agoia,' or Forum. This public place 
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was just below th^ Tl^'atre^ and it was here that the law proceedings were 
going forward, to which the Town Clerk referred Demetrius and his companions.* 

I shall mot dwell on the buildings, which have bcym so often desciibcd by 
travellers — the supjiosed ruins of Dana’s Temple, J^he Corintliian Temple, the 
< 5(1 enm, and the^Oymnasium — nor on the great beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. We i^ay notice, •however, the supposed rwins of a Christian (’hurch, 
which may have been either the Church of St. Jolfh or^that of the Virgin. We 
saw, at the east end, the cross of the Knights of Rhodes, engraved on one of the 
stones; and ‘here was perhaps held,’ we said, ‘ the General Council, so well 
known iiT ecclesiastical history.* 

‘‘ Laodicta. — F rom HierapoHs we directed our course toward another 
ancient city, which suggests, to the seiious mind, topics of painful but of useful 
interest. 1 know of no part of the sacied Sciiptmes whit h is more calculated to 
alarm the careless, than the epistle to (he Laodice^ms, Rev. iii. 14—22. ‘Because 
thoii art neither cold nor hot, because (lum ait lukewarm, because thou sayest, 

1 am rich, pud inere.ised willi goods, and have need of nothing.’ Let us care- 
fully attend to the condition of the Laodieeans. They were (’hristians ; tlicy 
were Christians who had a creed uncoiiuptcd by human additions, and correct 
according to the very model of apostolic pleaching ; nor were they chargeable 
with any open de%iation fiom the path of God’s commandments. But they 
neie not zealous forChiist; they were precisely in fTic situation of those who 
condemn eaincstncss and activity on the subject of eternal .salvation, — wlio arc 
continually misapplying the pi crept, ‘ Be not lighteous overmuch.’ 

“ The first object which attracts attention at Laodicea, is tho great number of 
sarcophagi. In these, I refiected, the material part of many Laodicean (’hrisliams 
has retmned, ‘ cartli to eai th, ashe.s to a.shes, dust to dust;’ their spiiits have 
long since given account of the manner in which tlu^ availed themselves of the 
fnlhful admonitions of the Apocalyp'-e. • 

“ The city of Laodicea was seated *on a hill of niodeiafe height, but of eon- 
sideiahle extent. Its ruins attest that i* was laige, poimlous, and splendid. 
Thcie avP still to he 'een an amphithe itre, a theatre, an aciucducr, and many 
other huildmgs. But its ]>reHent condition is in ''tiiking confoimity with the 
rebuke and thieatciiing of Goil. Not a single Lhiistian resides at Laodicea! 
No 'fuik even has a fixed residence on this forsakeiT spot. Infidelity itself 
must confess, that the menace of the Scripture has been executed. 

“It was a subject of intcie.st to me, to find that tlie Amphitheatre, which still 
leiuains, was built not much later than the time when St. John wiote the 
Apocalypse; nor could I help imjuiring, whether tlicatiic.al amusements might 
not have been one o^ the principal causes which induced the decay of spiiituality 
at Laodi(‘ea. Though ciicnmstances may he somewhat different in modern 
theaties, it is gieatly to he apprehended that the results aic not dissinlilar. How 
many a vouth, who encouraged the best hopes, has been utteily ruined by tlnse 
entertainments. 

“ I’ll 1 LADLLi’HlA, — After a ride of four hours wc arrived at Pbiladcipbia. 
As we dievv near, I read with inucli interest tlie epistle (Rev. iii. 7-— 13) to that 
('hiiicli. The town is .situated on a using giound, beneath the .snowy Mount 
Tmolus. The houses are cmhobOincd in trees, which have Just assumed their 
fresh gieen foliage, and give a beautiful effect to the seem*. ^I counted six 

* ’Aynpuioi ^ he day .s tor iho admiuistr itioii of justice. 
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minarets. We entered throngli a ruined wall : massy, br t by tuo means of great 
antiquity. The streets are excessively ill-paved and dirty. The tear of Chiistian 
pity must fall over inodiyn Philadelphia. Were Christ liimsclf tn^sisit it, 
would he not weep ovei it, asi^oiif cover .Hei iiialeni ? It i.s, indeetl, an intej estin^’’ 
circumstance, to lind Chiistianity more tloiirishing here, than ivnian^f' othei part.s 
of the Turkish Pnipire. < 'JV'eie is still a minier'uiis Chiistlan population, 
occupying .'100 houses. Divfue seiviee is performed evciy Sunday, in five 
churches ; and theie are twenty of a smaller desciiption, in which, once a-\ear, 
the Liturgy is read. But though .Mie candlestick leinaius, its light is ohsemed ; 
the lamp still exists, hut wheieis iis oil I Wheie is now the word ofoui Loid’s 
patience it is com eyed in sounds nnintelligihle to those w ho hear. When the 
veiy epistle to (heir own (’hnicli is le.id, they niiderstaod it not! The woid ol 
legendary superstition, and of nuiltit.irions w ill-w oiship. is now' moie familiar to 
their eais. And where i.s^the hij,ght exliibition of Chiistian vii tiies ?— unhappily, 
the chaiacti'r of CMii istians in these countries will scarcely hear coiiipaiison with 
that of Mahoinmedans themselves! In a word, Philadeljihia has had her share in 
that utter apostasy from liue.nid praelic.il (’hristianity which has hern the haiie 
of the Last. ‘ Clricuous woUes ha\e entered in, not sp.uing the Hock.’ (Aet.s 
xx.2!>.) Tlieie h.ive been ‘ filse fe.ieheis among them, whopiixily have brought 
iu (l.ium.ihle heiesies, even deny mg the Loid that bought them : and ni.my ha\e 
followed their ])enli(‘lou^ w*iys, Uy leasoii of whom the way of tiuth is evil spoken 
oh’ (2 Peter 11 . 1, 2.) 

“ W'e ascended the amieiit Aciopolis, a hi II above the fity, which commaiu’s 
a most extensive «pi ospect. Below is tlie town, sunoumUd by its wall, and 
embosomed m tiec«, 

“ The nMuauis of antiquity at Phil.idelpliia are not ntmieions. I have noticed 
a feu beautiful sarcophagi, now devoted to the pm pose of tioiighs; but the ruined 
w.ill \\as piohably erected by those who«>o manfully dehiuled the city, pievioiisly 
to its fulfil fall. ’ 

“ S Minis. — 'Phis mm ning I h.ivc vidted Saidis, once the splendid capital ol 
Lydia, the famous icsidence of Cue-us, the resort of Persi.in monarchs, and one 
ol the most ancient and magnificent eitie.s'of the woild. Now, how fallen ! 'flu 
ruin.s aie, with one exception, more entirely gone to decay than those of most of 
the ancient cities which ix- have \isjted. No ('hristians reside on the spot ; (wo 
(lieek.s only woik in a mill line, and a few wretched Turkish hu(.s are sc.ittered 
among the luiiis. W'e saw ihechiirehes of St. .lohn and the Virgin, the Thcatic, 
and the building slvUd the Palace of f’ru'sus ; hut the most striking object at 
S. lulls, is the Temple of Cyhele. I was filled with wonder and awe at beholding 
the two stupendous roliimns of this edifice, which are still remaining ; they arc 
silent hut mipiessive witnesNcs of the power and splendour of antiipiity. I read, 
amidst the mins, the epistle (Uev. iii. I — G) adilres'^ied fo (lu* Cliureh once fixed 
here. AVhat an iinpi cssive warning to Christian Chinches ! ‘ A name to live 

while dead !’”* 


* If I shoidd he asked what impi esses the mind most strongly on beholding 
Saudis, I should say its indescribable. like the darkness in I'^gypt, daikness 
that conhl be /e/L So the deep solirudc of the spot, once the ‘ lady of kingdoms,’ 
produces a eorrppoiiding feeling fhsohttr ahunilovmmt in the mind, which <‘aii 
never be forgotten. Connect this feeling with the message of the Apocalypse to 
the Church of Sardis; and then look lound and ask, where are the Churches, 
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“ Thyatira. — 1820.^1 hiiVe now the favour to write in the sixth of the seven 
Churches. It is about foui houis distant from Marmora. On the way, we 
observeiL many columns and antiquities, notifying an ancient town. Mr. Arundell 
dii.co\ered an inscription, containinj the words, ‘ from tiiyatira.’ Ak-hissar, 
Ale inodcnwThyi^tira, is situated on a plain, and is*enibosoined in cypresses and 
poplais. The imildings ;vc in general mean ; li^it khan in which we are at 
present residing is by far the best which 1 have y*t seen. The Greeks arc said 
to ocTupy 800 houses, and the Aiinenians thirty. Ea^h of therti have a Church. 

“We paid a visit to the church of the Greeks; it is a wretclied stiucturc. 
Ujion oifciiing the door, we had to descend four or five steps into the body of the 
building. We found a piiest, a native of Milo, who was engaged in hearing the 
confessions of the people. * 

“ The language adcliosscd to Thyatii.i (Rev. ii. 18 — 2i>), is rather different from 
that of the other epistles. The commendations (v. lU) are scarcely surpassed 
even in the epistle to Philadelpliia, wdiile the conduct of some (vv. 20, 21) was 
impious ajid prolligate. The Chureh thus exhibited a contiast of the most 
exalted jiiety with the vei y depths ol Satan. In loo many parts of Christendom 
wo observe a similar state of things, even at this day ; how important, then, the 
admonition, ‘ That whieh ye have already, hold fast till 1 come! ’ ” 

Pi khamos, in Asia Piopria, on tlie river Caicos, about thiity miles from the 
sea, was a Unge populous city, and 200 yeais before tNe Clnistian eia became the 
lesidencc of the cclehialed Kings of the family of Attiliis, and a scat of litera- 
tme and the arts. “Alter nossing the (hiicus,” says Mr. Macfailane, “ I saw, 
looking over tlioue vast tumuli, or sepukhral bmrows, siinijar to those of the 
plains of Tioy, the Tmkish city of Peigamos, with its tall minarets, and taller 
cypresses, situated lui the lower declivities, and at the feet of the Aciopolis, 
wliose bold grey biovv was crowned by the rugged walls of a haib nous castle, tlie 
iisinper of tlie site of a magnilicent Giepk temple.'* 1'he town consists, foi tlie 
most ])art, of small and mean woodciuhou-es, among whieh appear tlie lemains of 
eaily (-hiistiaii Cliuiches, showing like jast fortiesses, amid vast h, Arracks of 
wood; ifone ol tlicse clmichcs have any sniptural oi Apoealyptie interest con- 
nected w ith them, having been elected Mweial centuries altei the ministry of the 
.ipostli’s, wlu-ii ChristMiHty was not a humhh- and defined creed, but the adopted 
ndigiou of a vast em()iie. The Pagan temiiles have, faied worse than those 
Cdirislian Churches ; the lanes of .Inpiter, Diana, and Escnlapius are prostiate in 
the dust.” 

Ikvsiclo.s tjic seven AjK/CRh jilic Clmrches, iKcre arc olliers mentioned 
citlicr in Scripture, or by the primitive fathers, of whicli the following 
is .1 lirief account : — 

“ Cui.osh/i:. — Aftei a ride of four hours and-a-balf fiom Dcnizli, we leached 
Konos, which has long been considered to occupy the site of Colossee. The 
Christians at this place inhabit 80 bouses; the Tuiks .'lOO. There is one 
Church, and there aic three mosques. Here we were sorry to find a tot^l 
ignoiance of modern Greek. A native of Cyprus is the only priest, and the only 

whole are the Christians of Saulis ? The tumuli beyond the Hermus reply, ^ AH 
ilead !' — sulfeiing the iiilhction of the threatened Judgment of God, for the abuse 
of their privileges. Let the unhelie\er then he askeil, Is tlfoie no truth in 
piophoc) I no reality in H l.’gum . 
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individual who can speak that language. Whei^ver Turkish has supplanted 
Greek, of course the Romaic Scriptures are of no value ; nor does the Turkish 
Testament supply the deficiency; for, partly because the Greeks are igr.orant of 
the Turkish characters, and partly because the Turks are jealous of the intro- 
duction and use of this voVime, it has become necessary to^ prepare Turkish 
Scriptures in the Greek le^ter^ ,, ^ 

“ We first ascended the wrJe bed of a torrent, which descends from Mount 
Cadmus, and pisses through the town; and then mounted part of an almost 
impregnable rock, on which are the ruins of Turkish fortifications. The view 
from this elevation is imposing: close beneath is Kono.s, pieseriting to'die eye a 
considerable extent of flat roofs, and trees, and gardens. That we were near 
some anefent city appeared evident, from the rollers which weobseived on almo-^t 
eveiy roof. These are parts of ancient columns, which have been removed from 
their places to peifoirn this service. From hence we visited the eastern extremity 
of the town, and afterw.iid passed along on the south side. Wo found nothing 
to reward our inquiries ; till, on pioceeding to the distance of peihaps a mile to 
the south-west, w'e met with the remains which we were disposed to consider as 
those of the ancient Colossa'. We saw, indeed, no inscription which attested the 
fact, nor did we even find any rivei sinking into the eaith ; but the existence of 
ancient ruins covering a considerable space of ground, and other ciicumstauces, 
seem to favour the suppoHc.ion.^ 

“Here, then, reposes whatever was mortal of the Church of Colossre. With 
the exception of Epapliras, Archippus, Phileinon, and Onesimus, the ver} name.? 
of the inhabitant^ are forgotten. 

“ IllKRAi’oiJS.— l c.innot dcsciibe bow much 1 was struck with Ilicrapolis. 
There ate three objects, all of wliich cannot fail to arrest attention. 
One is, the siipcib situation of the city. It is placed on the slope of 
Mount Messogis, which Vises bebyul, to a considerable elevation. In 
front, is the vast plain of the M.Taqder ; beyond, are stupendous nioun 
tains, covered half down their sidjfs with brilliant snow. There are only 
tw'o principal features in the land.scape ; but tliougb so few, Miey are 
grand beyond description. The second object, which excites amazement, is the 
fiozon cascades ; by thus name I denote the four or five cataiacts, which have been 
pcliificd in their coursu, and winch display the whiteness of the purest snow, 
I question if the world el.scwherc exhibits so .surpiising an instance of this 
phenomenon. The appearance is precisely that of roaring cascades, having been 
metainorplio.sed, in an instant, into Parian inaible. The size, too, of these snow- 
white waterfalls is such, (hat theyaie visible at an immense distance. The third 
subject of surprise is, the ruins of the city : wc see the most magnificent remains 
of antiquity, covering an extent of three or four miles in circuniference — we 
wander among mas.sy walls — we aie surrounded by inscriptions, statuary, and 
columns — we pas.s under stupendous arches — w'e repose on marble seats of the 
Theatre. The Theatic i;, certainly the most striking relic of the ancient 
Jl^lierapolis; not only the scats, but great part of the proscenium still remains. 

“ The works of God remain, though the labours of man have gone to decay. 
The w'atcrs, for w-hich Hierapolis w'as fiiinoiis, still retain their quality; we found 
them hot, even at some distance from their fountain ; and, having had our faces 
inflamed by the burning rays of the »un, it was refreshing and beneficial to bathe 
them in the tep’id streams. 

“ To a Christian, Hierapolis is interesting, from the mention which is made 
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of it in the sacred writ^gs. ^In the Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 13) St. Paul 
bears record to fipaphras, that he had great zeal for them in Hierapolis. Its 
vicinitjjto Laodicea and Colossac would naturally lead to the conclusion, that it 
enjoyed the privilege of the labours of Epaphras at fhe same time. It deserves 
also to be notieed, that the remains of two churched are still visible. 

“ MagnesIj^. — T he vi^^w of Magnesia is splendid. Twenty white minarets 
tow.er above the houses; and Mount Sipylus, mountain huge and locky, 
impends above. The town itself is cleanly ; and, in gt^ieral, superior in character 
to the other Turkish towns which 1 have yet visited. We heard of KOO Creek 
houses «nd one church, and of two Aimenian churches; the .lews also haven 
synagogue. The Sciipturcs have been sent hither fiom Smyrna, by Mr. 
Barker, and very readily purchased. » 

“ This morning we ascended part of the steep hill on which the Acropolis is 
seated. On producing a compass, we found the needle powerfully affected by the 
iron-stone of which the hill is composed. The* pros|fect from tins eminence is 
extiemely beautiful. The Herinus is seen dividing the plain to a great 
distance; and there, we reeolhctcd, was fought the great battle in which Scipio 
Asiatiens routed the foices of Antiochus.’* 

The otlier Churches arc ^intioch of Pimi in ^ now Tshiria, a town well 
suiiplicd with gushing^ fountains, and cq^ituining several Circek 
churches, — Iconiuoi, known as Konieh, ^ llourisliing city; but Derhr, 
tlie birthplace of Gains and Timothy, and Lystra, where Paul was 
stoned, have not been discovered. , 

DKSCniPTION OF ASIA MINOR. 

A brief notice of the priucijial inhabited lycalitics of these beautiful, 
classical, and fertile regions,^ will complete the general survey of 
Asia Minor. The citic.s of Adana and Tarsus, in ancienlf (hufNA, 
liave ?drcady been described.* Proceeding west, along tlie coast, 
there is a small, miserable village, called ScJefl'ch^ on the Ghtitlim 
(ancient Calycadnus), near which arc considerable and fine ruins of 
another ancient SeleufIA ; higher up the riVer, at a village culled 
Mout^ are also found extensive ruins of a magnificent city, the name 
unknown, though supposed, by some, to have been Philadelphia j 
further w^st lies Kelemlrl^ a wretched place, standing amidst the ruins 
of ancient (Txendris; near this the bold promontory of Anamotir 
projects into the sea, forming the southern extremity of Asia Minor. 
A strong castle stands on the ruins of ancient Ankmuria. Next are 
found the ruins of Ciiaradru.s and Antiociiia ad Cragum; then the 
high cliffs of Cape Sclinty appear, at the foot of which lie the numerous 
ruins of Trajanopolis. Still proceeding westward, several other 
places arc observed, the principal of which is the strong fortress, Cantol 
Uhaldo, erected on an almost perpendicular j)romontory, with a towm 
at its foot, on the site of ancient Coracesium. 

* Sec p. 559. 
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After entering the province of PAMPHYLiA,^ihe svipcrb nnd numerous 
monuments of ancient Sidk are seen, on a low, bare promontory ; the 
large theatre is well preserved. There arc many towns and villages, 
ancient and modern, in thcsedcsolatc dii^tricts, mostly deserted. Laaruf 
the ancient Magydos, and DashasheJir, are only noit small places. 
Atfalia, or Adalia^ foundctlnDy Attalus Philadelphus, the chief town of 
the district, stands in a beautiful situation, on a rising hill, and contains 
8,000 people, two-thirds Mohammedans, and the rest Greek ; there are 
J?ome fine ruins. In a swamp, at the foot of mount Slohjmal whicli 
rises 7,100 feet high, are found the ruins of I^iiaselis, and those of 
ancient Olympus are occu]>icd by the village of Dclikfabh. Pass- 
ing Cape KhvVnlonia^ the ancient Ih’omontorium Sacrum, the ruins 
of the great city of Myra' are found standing three miles up the 
river; at the eastern head of a deep bay in ancient Ca^alia is 
Macrif with an excellent harbour; near Maori are seen the mag- 
nificent ruins of ancient TelmessUS, and especially its .spacious 
theatre ; beyond Maori the spacious bay of Marmorivef twenty miles in 
circumference, and the ^t,wo deep bays of Sijmi and Go.v, follow' in 
succession. At Cape Crio^ w'liich separates the two last bays, are the 
fine extensive ruins of Cmdus, one of the most splendid ancient cities 
of Asia Minor. . On the north side of the bay of Cos, Ikmdroom^ a 
large Turkish ])ovt, with a fine modern castle and jMilnce, and a i)opu- 
lation of 11,000, indicates the site of the celebrated llALiCAliNASsus ; 
there are many vestiges its magnificence. At the further end of 
the next deep gulf is the large town of 'A/c/me, or Melassa, on the 
site of the ancient Myi.asa, the capital of Cakia; its many temples are 
mostly destroyed, hut there arc numerous tomhs; about ten * miles 
off the poor village of Esicihissar occupies the site of STKATONiCiiA. 
In a small bay on the shores of the same gulf, Assrmi Kalanh, the 
ancient Jasstjs, contains some ruins, and on the ojipositc side of the 
gulf, at Palatsha, there are considerable remains, supposed to be those 
of MiLi'Vrus, although without any certainty. 

Proceeding north, the most fertile, beautiful, and celebrated region 
of Asia IVliuor is entered, know n as the district of lonia^ in the 
province of Lydia ; its ricliest and largest vale is watered by the 
Meander, on the banks of which arc the ruins of many splendid 
cities. Guzelhissarf or Ghuzelhissar, a large and handsome town, is 
the capital, and is supposed to stand on the site of Magnesia ; it is 
wtU built, inhabited by many .Tew’s and wealthy merchants, and has a 
considerable trade ; there remain some ruins. The site of Magnesia 
has been supposed, however, by some to be tw^elve miles lower down, 
at Jackbazatj and Guzelhissar to be on tlmt of Trat.les. At the 
village of Voii Bazm'^ opposite Guzelhissar, there is a splendid palace, 
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and fiomc other ^renwiins of ancient Alabanda ; near Ve??/ Shehr, nro 
tliose of Antioch ; at Suita nhissarf there are ruins, siipjioscd to be 
tliose (flf N\s V ; and nuicli higher up is the town of De(/?itzl(u\ or Dcnizli, 
which waj very large, until 12*000 of its inhabitants were destroyed 
last century by* an eartliquakc. The cities of Laodicea, riiiladelpliia, 
]']j)hcsus, Smyrna, Sardis, Perganios, and Tiryatira, whicli are in the 
province of Lydia, have already been described.* T*5\?ar Thyatira is 
the town Kirhatjalch, or Xirk-Adhadj, icontaining 10,000 inhabitants; 
this province is traversed and fertilized by another beautiful river, the 
ancient Jlcrmus. 

The province of jMysiv, adjoining that of Lydia, is of great cele- 
brity in classic literature, as including the Troad^ though not equal to 
the latter in beauty and fertility ; Mount Ttda, an’IucIi commands a beau- 
tiful viev of Asia Minor ; the supposed Simois and iScainander, liowing 
through the plain of Troy, of which city even tlie site is disputed ; the 
fine ruins of Ahwandria Troasy built by Aiitigonus and Lysimachus, 
in honour of Alexander, and interesting as the scone of St. Paul’s 
labours; a small village, called a nijme resembling that of 

Aeneas; and lleyramifvh^ a populous town, the modern capital of the 
Troad, are the ])rincipal objects deserving notice. 

JliTiiYNiA, the next province, contains several au'jient and modern 
places of interest: Jioarsa, or Jlroussu (Prusa), its ancient ca])ilal, 
was the metroj)olis of Turkey, until the building of Constantinople; it 
is still a prosperous city, having large cloth >manufactorics and a con- 
siderable trade ; its populatfop amounts to GO, 000, including 7,000 
Armenians and some Jews. There, arc abo\e 300 mosquef^, some of 
them splendid, and it has numerous warm springs. The Ajiiericans 
have carried on a Mission there for twenty years, and their labours have 
been greatly blessed. 'Phe city stands in a finely-wooded jdain, twenty 
miles long, at the extremity of Avhich majestically rises up Mount 
Olympus, Avith its lofty j)eaks enveloped in perpetual snow, while its 
slopes and base arc covered with magnificent fon.'sts. The site of 
ancient Mce (Nica*a), near a lake, is iioav only occupied by a few 
cottages, though its walls, lofty toAvers, and fine gates, arc still stand- 
ing; it Avas celebrated as the seat of seA’cral ecclesiastical councils. 
Nicomedia, intended by Diocletian to rival Rome as the capital of the 
Homan Empire in the East, is noAV only a poor Turkish tfAvn, calk'd 
Is-Nikmid, or Izmid, with 700 families. The site of Ciialcedon is now 
transformed into cultivated fields and vineyards. Scuta ti has already 
been noticed. The interior of Bithynia is mountainous and Avooded, 
but not populous. High up in the mountains is Iloli, or Boly, the 
ancient H ADiiiANoroLIs, uoav a small and poor placp, but noted for 
* See .'71, ami 
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its hot baths. North of the 66a-pnj’,t Brelili, or Eregli, 

the ancient Hkraclka ; it expbr& timber, silk, and roots. The 
Americans have established some missionary stations in this province, 
especially at Nicomedia mid in the su^♦l*ouhding villages. Protestant 
congregations have been formed, and both male and Tcmale schools 
ojicned, containing a considerable number of children. 

The province of PAMILAGONIA (included now in Anatolia), com- 
])rises high table-lands and ,rugged mountains, with only a few 
intervening cultivated volleys and plains, and is inhabited chfcfly by 
vshepherds. Sinopo was, in ancient times, the celebrated capital of 
Pontus, and great centre of trade of the Phixlne, or Black Sea ; it has 
still 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants, 'i’hc present eajiital of the province 
is Kos/auihoul, or Kas^(imio)i, situated in a bleak, mountainous dis- 
trict, containing lo,000 Turks and .‘hOOO Greeks. The otlug towns 
are Amassero^ or Amaserah, formerly AmastkiS ; Hyfln s, ancient 
Cytouus ; and lnvJjolf\ or Inichi. I'last of Kostamboul the country 
is watered by vseveral riv(‘rs, especially the Kizil Innah, ancient Ilal}s, 
and is, consequently, ni^re fertile. There are seveial tow)is, but all 
small and poor, such as Task K(fpri, or Tash-Kopri, ^^ith 4,000 
families, the ancient Pom ei'joroLisj Weticode ; Vhivr Kapri ; Smn- 
soon, or Samsun,^ the ancient AAiisb*^, celebrated as llie residence of 
Mithridaies and Pomi)ey. A district now called Tcnnrh is the ancient 
Tiiehmodon, the su])poscd country of the Amazons. The otluT towns 
arc Iniieh, the ancient Oi^os ; Keresoun, the ancient Pkuasus ; 'lore- 
holi, the ancient TuiroLi ; and Tieh'izonif, to be herc'after (h'scribed. 

Turning to the interior of Asij[i Minor find the ancient pro- 
vinces of Phriffjia, (hi/afia, and Jn/raonin, subsequently divided into 
^inntolia and Carannuiia or Knramania : and furtlier to the east lies 
the ancient Cnpjnnlocia, 'i'horc are several towns of considerable siz(' in 
these regions. Kiffaijo', or Kntoioh, ancient (k)'i'Y,FUM, stands in the 
centre of high mountains, and contains from »'j 0,0()() to 00,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 10,000 are Armenians, who carry on a great trade in 
corn, cotton, mooI, goat’s hair, and gall-nuts. PAiishchr, the ancient 
J)OUYLi,l’M, celebrated for its varm baths, is still of some extent; it 
was in this neighbourhood, Godfrey do Bouillon defeated Sultan 
Solyman. Knrnhissar (black castle) contains netirly 12,000 families, 
chiclly Turks, who prejiare oj)ium, and manufacture black felt; Ibis 
town is supposed to be the ancient CvursTHA. On the road to 
Attalia, the remains of two large ancient cities, S \G vlassos and SEL(ir, 
were discovered by Mr. Fellows; both contained numerous large 
temples and theatres, in the most beautiful style of Grecian architecture. 
Aksheher, the white city, is the ancient Pirii.OMKi.fON of Strabo at the 
foot of til e Taurus; it has 1,500 houses, ^Aith a mosque, and a colh'gc 
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consecrated to the memory of Hajazet. Antiociiia in Pisidia, is 
ascertained to have occui)ied the site of the town of Yalohatchy twelve 
miles west of Aksheher. Ladiky a small village, js the ancient Laodk’KA 
J^oMBTJSTA. Proceeding south, ihc large eijy of Koniehy or JConu/ck, 
is rcachodj thetincient Tconinmy capital of Lyeaonia, and subsequently 
the residc'nc(fof the po^vcrl'ul Seljuk Sultan-.^ df the kingdom of Uouni. 
It is still richly endowed with nios(|ues, baths,* and colleges, sonic of 
them splendid specimens of Arabic architecture ; but the modern 
houses* arc poor, and the population amounts only to 30,000. 
In the eastern ridges of the Taurus there arc volcanic rocks, while 
on the western part of the range the rocks are calcareous, with 
tertiary fossils.. 

('((nim/niy or Karaman, the ancient IfAllA>;i)A (in Caraniania), is 
small, but has a considerable trade in its manufactures of coarse blue 
cloth ; from 1300 to 1180, it was the capital of Karamania. Angora y or 
Enguri, is a large city in the centre of Phrxgia on the site of the 
ancient Ancvka, capital of Galatia; it stands in a \ast, elevated jdain, 
inhabited by wandering independent tribes of Turcomans, who can 
supjily the Sultan with 30,000 horsemt^i, but have never yet been 
subjected to pay any fixed tribute to the Government ; it is in 
these plains, that arc reared the flocks of Angora goats, wliich sujqily 
the silky Angora ludr. The city contains 20,000 inhabitants. The 
more J'lastern districts of Asia Minor, whicli were included in 
ancient Capjiadocia, consist of extensive plains rich in pasturage, and 
occupied by ’wandc’ring hordes \)f half-civili/ed Turcomans, who 
continue to breed horses and sheep, as in ancient times. Su'dSy 
(the aweient Seuaste, and Caiuiia,5 one of the principal to^Mis, is ill- 
built, but stands in a country producing grain, and supplying very 
fine horses; its population consists of 5,000 Turkish, and 1,200 
Armenian families. The largest city of the dish*ict is, however, 'Tokaty 
on the banks of Jrkil Irmak ; — it has manufactures of blue morocco, 
silk stuffs, and vessels of co})per from the mines, and carries on a great 
trade by enravans ; its population consists of between 6,000 and 7,000 
lamilics, of whom 1,500 are Armenians; near it, Milhridates was 
defeated by Lucullus, and Ilajazet by Timur. Amasia is a town 
situated in a beautiful valley, on the river of that name. South-west 
of 'fokat is Ooscaty or Yuzfjaty a city greatly iinjjroved at one time by 
the Chief Pasw™ Oghlu, who erected there a tine palace, and it has 
a population of 16,000 people; but it has declined since his dcatli. 
South of Ooscat, is Kaiaariah, the ancient Ciesarea, capital of Ca^ipa- 
docia, situated at the foot of the lofty Mount Erjish; it was called 
Caesarea, in honour of Tiberius, and w'hen jflujulered ))y Sa])or, is said 
to have conUiincd 400,000 inhabitants; it now consists of 8,000 
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houses, one-fourth of which belong to Armenvins. Another town south- 
W'cst, is T]! ]) 08 tan^ the ancient Comana, situated al ondof the sources of 
the Kizil Irmnk, in a fertile plain; it has a population of 9,0Q0, and 
there are many fine viflages in the surrounding country. In Up])er 
Cilicia, on the frontier of Syria, below Mount Taurus, id the small 
town of Jfffnn/if on the? J^hoon, capital of a pdshalic. 

The AmericQn missionaries have for some time been labouring in 
the town of Marash among the Armenians, and have now a Protestant 
congregation, numbering twenty communicants, besides school. 
The work of reformation is steadily progressing in tlu^ central districts 
of Asia Minor. Protestant congregations, consisting of from half a 
dozen to twenty and thirty members, have been formed at Marsavan, 
Hadjee-Kery, Zilleh, ^ivasj Divrick, Amosia, and Ccesarea. Schools 
are also in operation in those places, some containing forty pupils. A 
consideriible religious movement has also been manifested at Tocat 
and Yuzghat. 

General View oe the TorooiiArnY and Productions op Asia 
Minor, — This account of Asia Minor Mill bo concluded with some 
notice of the generaP* physical aspect of the country, and of its 
])roductive industry, abridged from A. 1C, Johnston's “General 
Gazetteer.” 

‘‘Asia Minor, or Anwolia, foims the western peninsula of Asia. Area 
estimated at 2(i0,0()0 square miles, ami population ut 1,000, ()()(). Two mountain 
chains run nearly east and west, the district between, foimiug an elevated table 
land studded with mountains, while the conntiy inteiior to this plateau is 
watered o^n each side by short riveis. The' Taurus niountain chain tiemls east 
to west near its south coast, using fiVqiiently to 8,000 or 10,()()() feet height ; 
and near the north coast runs the othei chain, less continuous ami lofty, but 
comprising Mounts Olympus, Ha, and (Jaiganis, famous in classic liteiatuic. 
On the north-cast are the mountain ranges of Anti Tauius; elevation ot the 
highest, Arjish Tag, 13,00/0 feet. North of these is the Euxine, or Lazian range. 
Shores greatly indented; principal inlets, the gulf of Adalia and Makii on the 
south; tliose of Symi, Kos, Scala-Nova, Smyrna, and Adraniyti, on the west, 
and those of Isrnid and Sinope, on the noith coast. Chief rivci,s, die Kizil- 
Irmak (ancient fJali/s), A'eshil-Irmak, and Sakaria (.incient Irh and Sai/gar/fts), 
flowing into the Rhuk Sea; the Kodus, Grimalki, and Mendere (ancient 
Caicus, and Meander), in the iEgean ; the Siliun and Jyhoon (ancient 
and Pi/ramn.s)y into the Mediterranean; and the Euphrates forming the east 
frontier. There are numerous fresh and salt-water lakes; Tuz-gol is the 
largest salt-water lake, and yields a great quantity of salt. The climate varies 
with the locality, the elevated regions being cold and humid, the plains waim 
and fertile. The eastern part of tlie country is composed of volcanic rocks, the 
west of calcareous strata with tertiary fossils. The mines produce copper, silver, 
lead, iron; alum, nitre, and rock salt arc also abundant. Rice, bailey, maize, 
sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, opium, and most of the products of South Europe, 
flourish; and the mountains in the north abound with good timber. Other 
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products arc wool, silk, gal^-nuts, skins, furs, cochineal, madder, sponge, meer- 
schaum clay. Mfnnfjctures, leather, carpets, cotton and woollen stuffs, and a 
few other articles. The population consists mo.stly of Turks and Greeks, with 
some Armenians and Jews, and wandering tribes of .Kurds, &c, Asia Minor is 
^divided into the pashalics of A natotia, Itshil, Kars^nania, Sivas, Marash, and a 
part of 'ft-ebiz^nd. Principal cities, Smynu^, Brusa, Trebizond, Kutayah, 
Angora, Konieh (anciei;t Icomum)t and Kaiscfiyeh (ancient Casarea), with 
Scutari, opposite Constantinople. Smyrna, Ti^bizond, and Brusa, are tho 
principal seats of commerce; but all around the coasts arc numerous small 
ports, where fiirs and markets for the produce of the inland districts are 
frequctflly hold. This region was anciently the seat of the famous kingdoms of 
Troy and Lydia, and aftorward.s formed a proconsulship under the Romans. It 
produced Homer, Thales, Pythagoras, Herodotus, and many other of the most 
distinguished poets, philosophers, historians, and artists of antiquity; and ruins 
scattered over almost every portion of its surfj^ce, attest its foiiner wealth and 
prospetity,” 
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Nym, September 18, 1819. • 
Dear Sir, — Having left the Turkish Empire for Greece, I have the 
pleasure to forward you a Report containing an account of our voyage 
to Constantinople, and of our proceedings in that city. 

VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

After leaving the bay of Smyrna, we approached the Isle of Lesbos 
(now Mytilene), the birthplace of the far-famed lyrists, Sappho and 
Alcteus, from whom the much-admired Sapphic and Alcaic metres 
have derived their names. It acquired notoriety for the licentiousness 
of its population, and in later times was celebrated as the birth-place 
of the intrepid pirate, Barbarossa^ Though still very fertile and pro- 
ductive, especially in oil^ it is in a state of great decay ; its population 
amounts to 40,()00, half of whom are Greeks. We soon came within 
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view of Mount Ida, whicfc still calmly looks down upon those plains, 
once stained wifh the blood of warring Greeks and Trojans. How 
many ttiousande have gazed with intense intere,st, and loved to linger 
on a soil, which possesses for th^ traveller of ^lassie taste no ordinary 
attractions! But he who reads aright the world’s history, and takes 
the Christian^ estimate of its memorials, Jvifl prefer indulging the 
comforting reflection, that the sands of this very shere were once 
trodden by the feet of God’s apostle,* as he bore the peaceful message 
of Gospel truth from city to city. We next descried in the distance, 
the Isle, of Tenedos, of which the Koman poet makes mention, as 
abounding in wealth and high repute, in the days of Troy ; there also, 
he tells us, the warring Greeks, feigning a retreat, concealed them- 
selves, in the last year of the memorable ftiege,«and from thence they 
sailed, “ favoured by the friendly silence of the tacit moon,” on that 
night, when proud Troy succumbed to Greek treachery,! The island 
is six miles from the coast, of considerable elevation above the sea, 
and produces the best wine of the Archipelago. 

Westward, as we advanced, lay before us th^Island of Lemnos, and 
to the north-west Imbros and Samothrac6. We looked upon Eski- 
Stamboul (the site of ancient Troas) with no common interest, as being 
the place where Paul, while engaged in his appstolip mission, was 
addressed in a vision, with the request, ** Come over to Macedonia, and 
help U8.”t Here he prolonged his discourse to midnight, and raised 
to life the young man Eutychus ; and here, alsp, he left with his friend 
Carpus his cloak, books, and parcllments. § Not far hence are to be 
seen the promontories Rlneteum and Sigeum, celebrated as th(^ burial- 
place o& two of Homer’s heroes, the ** invincible Ajax,” and “ the 
wrathful Pelajides.” Here, it is recorded, Alexander the Great, as he 
stood on the narrow resting-place of Achilles, gave utterance to the 
wish, that another Homer might arise to imnfortalize himself, and 
rescue his deeds from the oblivion grave. We gazed upon the 

ola^|p spot, where the Slmois and Bequ^nder commingle their waters, 
once well-nigh choked (as the ])oet8 wHte) with the shattered bucklers, 
helmets, and corpses of heroes. ^ 

After proceeding a little furthei^ the Hellespont (now the straits of 
the DalhianeUes) appears in view; the terminating points of two vast 
continents are here seen approaching within a mile of each other; they 
are defended by the castles of Romania and Natolia, which occupy the 
sites of the ancient well-known Sestos and Abydos ; their situation is 
low, but Bufliciently commanding when the fortresses are well 
manned; each is supplied with upward^of 100 pieces of cannon. This 

♦ Acts XX. 13. f Virg. Mn. 2. » 

X Acts xt!. 8 0. § Acts xx. 7—12; 2 Tim. iv. 13. 

Q Q 
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was the scene of tho oft-repeated, but at length fatal exploits of the 
adventurous Leander. Here the great Xerxes, whe/, in the language 
of the prophet, may be said' ** to have stirred up all against tl\e realm 
of Grecia,” * threw across his bridge of, boats; and wreaked his impotent 
vengeance on the rebellious waters, by casting in his iron fetlers. This 
conceited monarch, while gazing upon tho mhlions beneath his sway, 
wept in vexation of spirit, as he reflected, that ere a century elapsed, 
not one of them would be found amongst the living, to acknowledge 
his dominion, or tell of his fame. 

The average breadth of the Dardanelles is about three miles, and 
its length about sixty. Gallipoli, which gives a name to the straits, 
lies a short distance north of the river .^Egospotamos, at the mouth of 
which Lysander gained a victory fatal to the Athenian power. Gallipoli 
stands opposite the site of the ancient Lampsacus. We next passed 
through the Sea of Marmora, the Propontis of the ancients, not far 
from the island of that name, celebrated for its large quarries of 
beautiful marble. 

All eyes were now intent upon catching the first glimpse of Constan- 
tinople. As the travelfer advances within view of this magnificent city, 
its imposing situation and dazzling appearance become more and more 
striking. Its position is strong and commanding ; for seated on seven 
hills, secured on the south by the Dardanelles, and on the north by the 
Bosphorus, it seems to bid defiance to all foes. As the Bosphorus is 
entered from the south, the quarter of the city first seen is Stamboul j 
the most gorgeous magnificence everywhere meets the eye,— St. 
Sophia^ with its graceful minarets, and massive dome ; stately palaces 
of white marble, towering mosques and baths, amid trees of ri^h green 
foliage; vessels from all parts of the world, covering the deep blue 
waters of the immense and beautiful harbour; all these combine in 
conveying an impression, not soon to be forgotten, of the wealth and 
grandeur of this celebrated city. The harbour of the “ Golden Horn ” 
is one of the finest in the world, and its depth is in many parts so con- 
siderable, that the largest vessels may touch the houses with their 
prows, while their sterns still rest upon the waters. 

The traveller, however, w'ho wishes to preserve these bright and 
pleasing impressions unalloyed, should certainly depart without 
landing; for the moment the city is entered, nothing is felt but disap- 
pointment at everywhere beholding a combination of the extremes of 
gorgeous magnificence, and degraded, cringing poverty; streets 
narrow^ dirty, and ill-paved ; densely crowded in some quarters with 
a noisy, pioUey population, many of whom are only half civilized; ill- 
oonstructed, wretched-looking houses adjoining splendid palaces ; all 
* Dan. xi, 2. 
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the indications, in fact, ^f misery, oppression, and decay ; so that our 
Saviour’s descriptidh of the Pharisees, as whited sepulchres, beautiful 
with^t, but full within^ of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness, is 
but too applicable to this great metropolis, tHo vast majority of whose 
•population m^ truly be said to belying in tfie bonds of spiritual death. 

, * * CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

We found it advisable to continue our sojourn here longer 
than yre at first proposed ; for as this great city is the centre of 
communication with all parts of the empire, we had favourable 
opportunities of mailing known the objects of our mission in the 
most remote provinces, as well as among its own vast resident 
population ; for, besides the Turks, Constantinople is inhabited 
by large bodies of wealthy Greeks, Armenians, and Pranks of 
different nations, who may reasonably be expected in time to 
supply a considerable number ^f pupils for our College. 

It is difiicult, as already observed, to ascertain with accuracy 
the amount of the population of •an^ city in Turkey, no 
registries of births and deaths being kept. That of Constan- 
tinople, including Stamboul, Galata, Pera, and Scutari, has 
been estimated at about 600,000 or 700, OOO.^ The Jews may 
be reckoned at about 80,000, and, of the remainder, less than 
one-half are Turks, and the other Christians. The population 
of the numerous villages along the shores of the Bosphorus, is 
estimated at less than half-a-millibn. Since the destruction of the 
Janissaries, and the emancipation of the Greeks, the Cliristian 
population has been rapidly increasing in numbers, intelligence, 
and wealth, in European Turkey ; while tile number of Turks is 
on the decrease, and already considerably below that of the 
Christians. The native Christians, especially the Greeks, are 
also gradually rising into greater consequence ; they absorb the 
wealth, the commerce, the manufactures, and a great portion of 
the agriculture of the country, whilst their Turkish masters are 
growing poorer and poorer. The Turks have scarcely any 
mercalltile shippings while the Hellenic vessels carry the pro- 
duce of the corn-lands on the Danube, and from Odessa, to 
every part of Europe. The banking and financial business is 

* A recent writer, tJbioini, states the population to bo 891,000 ; but this 
is exaggerated. • 
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principally carried on by the Armenians, «^ho are also employed 
in the subordinate departments of most of th£ Governinent 
offices. The Turk has, in fact, grown old and decrepit, ander 
the corrupting and paralyzing influence of the sensual principles 
of his false creed — a religion which, according to tfie^purposes of 
a just and holy God, has been slowly working out the extinction 
of the power of its followers. For from the moment when the 
Ottoman power was establibhed in Constantinople, — ^wh^n the 
magniflcent Church of St. Sophia was converted into a mosque, 
and the ruin of the Eastern Empire was complete, — the mission 
of the Turk, as the minister of a righteous judgment on the 
Eastern Churches, was obviously accomplished ; and, with the 
exception of a few temporary triumphs, the word had goi^e forth, 
— Thus far shalt thou come, ^and no farther ; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” 

The members of the Greek Church in the Sultan’s dominions, 
who amount to about 12^000,000, have been cherishing the 
hope, that the time is at hand, when, after enduring four 
centuries of ha^d bondage, they might succeed in casting off the 
yoke of their Moslem conquerors, and reinstate themselves as 
a Christian power in the possession of the territories of their 
ancient empire. Theser expectations have long been encouraged 
by the intrigues of Russia, which has annually contributed large 
sums of money for the support of their churches and schools, 
and has been diligently sowing, it is said, the seeds of disaffection 
among the people. The annexation of Turkey to its own do- 
minions has been the great object of Russian ambition ever since 
the time of Peter the Great ; the acknowledgment, however, of 
a layman like the Emperor, as the spiritual head of the Church, 
is extremely repugnant to the religious feelings of th^' Eastern 
Greeks ; they would, on this account, greatly prefer to be con- 
stituted an independent kingdom, with a Russian prince as their 
soverdgn, and that their Church should be left, as heretofore, 
under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who can claim as his title to that office a regular line 
of descent from the apostles ; for the members of this Church 
labour under the great delusion of the efficacy of all its ordinances 
restliig ' entirely upon the apostolical succession of its priest- 
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hood.* The Arm^ians, who are a very considerable and wealthy 
people, and h^e numerous bodies of their countrymen scattered 
all oyer Asia as far as the East Indies, are said to be referring 
also to the records and reminiscences of their ancient history, 
and to be ^c&ntemp]ating the restoraUop of the kingdom of 
Asmenia. « 

• • 

No benefit, however, could be expected to result from such a 
transfj^r of power, so long as the mdrals of the native Christian 
population, and the errors and abuses of their ecclesiastical 
systems remain in the state described in the last Report. The 
subversion of the present Turkish Government, and the restora- 
tion of either the Greek or Armenian* Chinrches, as the national 
establishment under a Christian power, would on the contrary 
inflict a fatal blow to the progress of pure and scriptural 
Christianity throughout the Tyrkish dominions. Many proofs 
have been given in the course of these Reports, of the inveterate 
enmity entertained by the priesthood of*the Oriental Christian 
Churches, to God’s holy Word. I can state as an additional 

* Dr. Layard stated in the House of Commons several cogent reasons for 
doubting the success of the Greeks in recovering their former Empire ; and 
as the opinion of the learned gentleman, on such a question, carries 
great weight, I shall quote his statement : — Itho scheme of the establish- 
ment of what is called a Greek Eihpire at Constantinople is bast^ upon an 
entire 0dlaoy. In the first place, th<f true Greek population of Turkey in 
Europe is very small indeed when compared to the other Christian subjects 
of the Porto. They certainly do not exceed 2,000,000, if, indeed, they 
amount to 1,760,000. The Greek population is^ confined 'chiefly to the 
province of Thessaly; elsewhere they are merely scattered through the 
country in detached communities, living among the Slavonians and Bulga- 
rians, who form the real Christian population of Turkey in Europe. The 
language of these races is not Greek. They look upon the Greeks with 
great jealousy, and for years they have been struggling to throw ofT all 
connexion with them, by refusing to accept for their clergy and bishops the 
priests of the Greek nation. The Servians, to whom I look as the nucleus 
of the ^uthem division of the Slave race, have completely thrown olf all 
dependanoe on the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, and have created a 
Patriarch of their own in his place. If we were to establisli a Greek 
Empire, as it is called, that which occurred in the fifteenth century would 
inevitably occur again. The Byzantine Empire fell an easy prey to the 
Turks, because it was made up of a variety of hostile and opposite races — 
Slavonians, Bulgarians, and Greeks*-— the very races which still people 
Turkey in Europe.” 
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Instance of this deep^^rooted enmity, the fac^, th^^t a large number 
of Testaments and Bibles in Arabic having been distributed 
some years since amongst the peasantry of Mount LebSfnon, 
the priests took alarm, *and required them to be given, up; but* 
finding the people unwijling to part withrthe books, a con- 
siderable sum pf money* was granted by the Church of Rome, 
with which the Bibles were bought up at a high price, and then 
burnt. They even despoiled most of the churches of the Syriac 
copies of the Scriptures, which had been kept in them for ages, 
chained to the reading-desks. 

The present Turkish Government has, however, completely 
shackled the persecuting, bigoted spirit of the Christian priest- 
hood, while it favours, by its tolerant laws, the free circulation 
of the Bible, and indirectly encourages, without restriction, all 
missionary enterprize among the Christians. The Sultan dis- 
tinctly perceives this course to be his best policy, because he has 
invariably found the Protd'stant converts among the number of 
liis most moral and loyal subjects. The re-establishment of the 
rule of the ancient Christian Churches would, on the other 
hand, be tlie signal for the instant banishment of the Word of 
God, and the suppression of all missionary exertions throughout 
these vast and deeply •interesting regions. How singular and 
painful, .that God^s people should bb obliged, by the degeneracy 
of tliese ancient Christian CJhurches, to pray for th« pre- 
servation of the ruling head of a great Infidel power !. Truly 
is it declared, “ God’s ways are not men’s ways.” 

Another notorious instance of the bigoted and persecut- 
ing spirit of the hierarchy of the Greek Church occurred 
last year at Athens, where an American missionary,^ the Rev. 
Dr. King, was tried by the civil courts, and condemned to 
fifteen days’ imprisonment and to be banished the country, for 
preaching the Gospel to natives in his own house, and publish- 
ing a pamphlet, opposed to some of the doctrines of the Greek 
Church. The urgent remonstrances of the American Ambas- 
sador have hitherto failed in obtaining any redress. 

In Russia all attempts to proselytize are punished by imme- 
diate banishment from the country. No member of the National 
Qliurch can ‘secede from it, without incurring the penalty of 
cprifiscation of his property, and confinement in a monastery for 
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life. All convcyjts to Christianity from Paganism or Moham- 
medanism are required by the law to be baptised into the 
National Church. The enforcemenit of this law caused the 
suppression of the interesthig Mission 6f the Rev. Messrs. Snow 
and Henderson ai^ong the Buriat Mjngolians^ on the confines 
of Siberia. It is to the patient laboift-s pf these devoted men, 
during a residence of about sixteen years in those dreary 
regions, that the Christian Church has been indebted for an 
excellent translation of the Bible into fhe Mongolian language. 
The Russian Church is lukewarm in the cause of Missions, and 
their priests are very ill qualified for such a work, as is clearly 
shown by Haxthausen, in the following extract from his 
“ Russia — 

“ The Russian Government has for some time been endeavouring to 
convert its Tartar subjects to Christianity. But it has a more serious 
difficulty than the antipathy of the Tartars, and that is the degraded 
state of its own priesthood. The intelkctu^ and moral improvement 
of the latter is a pressing want, not only to bring about the conversion 
of the Tartars, but still more for the instruction and elevation of the 
Russians themselves. In fact, the Tartars of Kasan arc so superior to 
their Russian neighbours, that their conversion at present is out of 
the question. There are certain priests sent by the Government for 
this purpose, but they have undertaken tlie mission for the sake of 
gain, and use it merely as a pretence. They require from.tlieir con- 
vertSfthree things — first, that they shall let their hair grow; secondly, 
that they shall cease to eat horse-flesh ; and, thirdly, that they shall 
worship pictures and embrace the Cross. On their doing these, they 
baptize them.” • 

The object, in fact, of the Greek Church, as of her apostate 
sister of Rome, in undertaking Missions, is not to glorify God 
by winning souls to Christ, but to glorify herself by swelling 
out the number of her followers. 

The only version of the Bible authorized by the Synod of 
the Greek Church in Russia is one in Slavonic, a language 
which is very little understood by the people. The Emperor 
Alexander, convinced of the great importance of his subjects 
having free access to the Word of God, founded Bible Societies 
for the printing and wide circulation of the Bjble in modern 
Russ, the only language spoken by the people; three years 
before his death, however, strong remonstrances were made by 
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the Synod and some of the priesthood agacnst^this enlightened 
measure, and the pious Prince Galitzin was, in tonsequence, 
obliged to resign his c^ce of President of the Bible Soc^ty. 
The Emperor Nicholas 'auspiciously* commenced his reign by 
treading in his brother’s ^footsteps as friendly to th^ free cir- 
culation of the Bible in modern Russ ; he, however, soon after 
yielded to the bigotry of the Synod, and suppressed the Bible 
Society by an ukase in 1826/ ^ 

The Greek Church in Turkey is equally opposed to the' 
general circulation of the Bible.* Their only authorized ver- 

* The Greek hierarchy in Turkey have taken great alarm at the 
steady progress of the Protestant Reformation, which, commencing 
chiefly with the Armenians, is now extending among their own com- 
munity. They well know that their ecclesiastical system, being alto- 
gether based upon falsehood and imposture, cannot withstand the life- 
giving light of the W ord of God. Strictly to prohibit, with the rigorously 
enforced sanction of the ar«. of the secular pow’er, the general and free use 
of the blessed volume, was their only resource for stopping tlie dreaded 
onward progress of this great Reformation movement. But having 
been deprived of this power by the Sultan’s firman in favour of religious 
toleration, they have felt that their doom was sealed, unless they could, 
with the help of Russia, either expel the Turks, or compel the Sultan 
to return to the old, bigoiled, and despotic system of policy. The 
hierarchy of the Greek Church in Russiai: readily sympathized with the 
fears of their brethren in Turkey, aj they have, for many years, wit- 
nessed defections from their communion in their own country, which 
w^ere also the result of the Bible having obtained entrance into 
Russia, and circulation among the people, in spite of the vigilance of 
the police.* It is well known that the Russian priesthood have been 
strenuously exerting themselves to arouse the fanaticism of the people 
by representing the present quarrel with Turkey as undertaken 
exclusively in defence of their creed — as a contest between *the cross 
and the crescent. 

There are consequently very good grounds for believing that the 
alarm felt by the priesthood of the decayed Oriental Churches, both in 
Turkey and Russia, at the remarkable diffusion of scriptural know- 
ledge and Gospel truth in the Turkish dominions within the last few 
years, and which is still progressing, notwithstanding their strenuous 
opposition, is the real, though concealed, cause of the present gigantic 
prejparations and persevering efibrts of Russia to invade and gain posses- 
ajon of Turkey ; it is a desperate attempt, in fact, of the powers of dark- 


‘ See “ History of the Greek Church in Russia.’ 
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sions are aa incorrect •one of the New Testament in modern 
Greek, and thS ofd Testament in ancient Greek, a language 

f . . . 

ness to stop the dissemination pf the light olj God’s truth ; and even 
sfiould it fall on^he present occasion, some plausible excuse is likely to 
, be found for fenewing the attempt at a future period. The announce- 
meril of a public meeting having beenrecently*hcid in Constantinople in 
commemoration of the Jubilee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
at whioh our able and worthy Ambassador, Lord Redcliffe, took 
the chair, is one of the significant events of the day, and a most 
gratifying proof of the progress of scriptural knowledge in those 
countries ; but, on the other hand, it will have tended to confirm and 
increase all the worst apprehensions of the priesthood of the Greek 
Church that their craft is in imnlinent danger, and it will induce 
them to jjut forth their mightiest efforts to destroy the power of the 
Sultan, and establish in its place that of Russia. No public meeting 
for the circulation of the Bible c»uld assuredly be held in Turkey, 
were the bigoted and intolerant Hierarchy of the ancient Christian 
Churches in the full exercise of their former despotic sway. 

This view of the cause of the most unjustifiable aggression of Russia 
upon Turkey is fully supported by the testimony of Dr. Layarcl, whose 
long residence in the East, and official connexion with our embassy at 
Constantinople, eminently qualify him to form a correct opinion on 
such a question. 

Dr. Layard stated in Parliament,-*- 
There was another cause, anfl one, perhaps, little imagined in this 
countryf— viz., the sjmead of the Protestant faith among the Christians 
of the East. It may be unknown to the House that, mainly through 
the influence and teaching of the American missionaries, scarcely a 
considerable town exists in Turkey in which there is not the nucleus 
of a Protestant community. The new converts were at first, as usual, 
subjected to trials and persecutions — not, be it remembered, from the 
Turkish Government, but from the heads of the Churches to which 
they originally belonged. Lord Stratford and Lord Cowley at length 
obtained firmans of protection for the new sect, which was recognised 
by the Porto as one of the religious sects of the empire, and received 
privileges accordingly. The spirit of religious inquiry has extended 
from the Armenians, among whom it first principally took root, to the 
Greeks, and, in some instances, whole villages have embraced the 
reformed faith. The Greek clergy, backed by the Russian mission, 
have done all in their power to check this movement; and, when per- 
secution was no longer available, Prince Mentschikoff appeared at 
Constantinople.” 
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which the people can scarcely understamd. ^ The priests have 
always strenuously opposed the distribution of the Bible in 
modern Greek, or of the Turkish Bible in Greek chai^cters. 

Though the religious* and moral if.iproven)eiit of the people is the 
special object of consideration }n these pages, jet the jJreservation and 
increase of the political wmfluence of England in the East is of §uch 
vital importanbe to the interests of pure and scriptural Christianity, 
that the Introduction of some remarks on this view of the question may 
not be considered uninteresting by many of my readers ; they ivill find 
the chief points of the case concisely stated in the following remarks 
of a recent political writer, and in another extract from the speech of 
Dr. Layard: — 

** There is a pbwer Whose’interests are deeply engaged in the future 
fate of the beautiful provinces at present in dispute \ and^it is our 
duty to look to the ejects upon English and Indian interests which 
would be brought about by the threatened change. The first great 
alteration would inevitably be, as we have stated, that Russia becomes 
at once a southern Pc^’er, and establishes herself in force upon the 
Jlank of the long line of march .which connects England with her 
eastern empire. 

“ Once seated at Constantinople, all* the tendencies of the great 
power of the Czar would be towards the south ; his northern pro- 
vinces lie unassailable far in his rear — ^his capital once placed on the 
Bosphorus, St. Pctersbicrgh and all its beautiful buildings might sink 
in the marshes of the Neva, and decline into a northern Palmyra — 
Moscow would bear the same relation to the new seat of empire that 
Astrakhan does to the present, and St. Petersburgh itself wouW be of 
little more importance than Tobolsk. Russia has no flank to turn — 
secure to the east and west, backed by the Northern seas, she can look 
steadily to the south, and she will do so.” 

“ Taking advantage,” said Dr. Layard, “ of the national movement 
in 1848 in the Danubian provinces, Russia has compelled the Porte to 
expel from them every man of liberal and independeiit opinions. 
They are now scattered as exiles over the face of Europe, and their 
return, by recent events, is rendered more hopeksa than ever. By 
the convention of Balta Liman, which she forced upOn the Porte, she 
has established her right to interfere in all Uie internal affairs of the 
Principalities, and her present occupation of them has proved that 
Moldavia and Wallachia are to all intents and purposes Russian pro- 
vinces. There remained the Greeks of Turkey and those subjects of 
the Porte who profess the Christian religion— -for there is a wide 
distinction between them. The spirit of inquiry and independence 
has sprung up among the Greeks, and this, together with their com* 
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In Syria and where Arabic only is spoken, the 

Bible and litur^es are in that language ; but the Church never 
has enfouraged the study of the Bible. • 

• It is perfectly obvious, ftbm the foregoing facts, that the 
re-establishrnent of a Chnstian government in Turkey in union 
with* the ancient Churches, would inevitably tend, by the exclu- 
sion of the Bible, to sink once more the people into the state 

mercial ^intercourse with the free States of Europe, has greatly 
alarmed the Russian Government.” » 

I would only ask,” continued the Hon. Member, ** Are you prepared 
to deal with all those great provinces which go to make up what is called 
the Turkish empire ? Remember that when the slender tie which binds 
them together — viz., Constantinople — is broken, they must become the 
scat of anarchy and confusion. The population of Turkey in Asia is 
made up of various tribes, all of ^hich would upon the fall of Con- 
stantinople lapse into a state of anarchy and confusion. Are you pre* 
pared to take possession of Asia Minor, Syriaf*and Mesopotamia ? or 
will you allow them to fall into the hands of Russia or France ? — for 
you must do one or the other— »for there is no dominant family in any 
of those countries except Egypt. Remember, that although Egypt is 
a high road to India, Syria and the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
'J'igris form the high road, and that any power holding those countries 
would command India. Nor mus^ it be fetgotten that the power 
which holds Constantinople w ould be ever looked upon in the East as 
the dominant power of the W'orld, and that with Russia at Constanti* 
nople our tenure of India could never be other than a military tenure.” 

Should the Sultan be permitted peacefully to pursue his plans of 
reform, it may be hoped that, seeing his empir^ has been saved from 
destruction by the timely assistance of his Christian allies, ho may 
be both w'illing and able to follow their advice in carrying more 
vigorously into cifect the plans of reform he has commenced. The 
Christian lowers are entitled to exact from him for his Christian 
subjects, all the civil jights and privileges enjoyed by the Mos- 
lems, as the meanl^ of securing in future the peace of Europe, by 
depriving Russia of all pretence for intervention and intrigue. The 
Sultan should be required to abolish the invidious distinction which 
prevents the evidence of a Christian from being admitted against a 
Mohammedan, in criminal cases, while that of a Mohammedan against 
a Christian is valid; the right of buying landed property, and of 
building churches, hitherto denied to the Christians, should be fully 
granted ; and every just cause of grievance be removod, as the only 
means of ensuting the peace and stability of his empire. 
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of soul-destroying darkness^ from whicb^ un^er the more liberal 
sway of the present Sultan, they are just emerging.* 

State of Morals. — The information we have o|»tained 
from various authentic sources, leads us to the painful conclu- 
sion, that the genei^^ state of morals ^al; Constantinople, both 
among Moslems and ^Christians, is scarcely less deteriorated 
than at Smyrna. The European settlers in the Levant 
are not altogether exempt from the same reproach^ The 
truth is, that the Europeans, who have long resided in the 
East, Imve not altogether escaped the injurious influences of 
the luxurious habits of an Oriental life — of the temptations 
inseparable from richer — of the absence, often, as regards 
Protestants, of the means of sound religious instruction, and 
of the want, especially, of facilities for obtaining a good 
education for their children.4^Another source of evil, pecu- 
liar to Protestants, has been the custom of intermarrying with 
the members of othbr Christian Churches, lower in morality 
than their own. For some years past, moreover, the Roman 
Catholic priests have endeavoured to exact from Protestants, 
who allied themselves with members of their community, a 
promise that all the children should be brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faitki; and, in many instances, Protestants, 
ignorant or regardless of the important differenees between the 
two systems of religion, have^conceded the point. The^e have 
been, no doubt, some honourable exceptions to the foregoing 
line of conduct among the British residents ; it is, nevertheless, 

* The truth of this view has been strongly confirmed by Dr. Layard, 
who, when addressing the House of Commons, stated, “By placing the Greeks 
at Constantinople we should throw the whole of Turkey into ^the hands of 
Russia, and render impossible the future independence of any Christian 
race which may be destined to hold the Turkish provinces of Europe here- 
after. In my opinion, a Greek Government at Constantinople would at 
this time be more adverse to the true spread of civilization and liberty than 
a TuCrkisli Government. The Greek religion is essentially a persecuting 
religion. I need scarcely remind the House of the Catholic persecutions in 
Poland, and the persecution of the Protestant Missions and communities in 
Georgia u nor that the first article of the Greek so-called free constitution 
declares that proselyUsm is forbidden. Nor will the case of the Noble Lord 
tlm Member foj Tiverton’s friend, Don Pacifico, and the annual persecutions 
of the dews at Athens, bo foigotten.” 
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a melancholy trnth, that the low standard of religion and 
morality, both 6f European and native Christians; has exerted 
a most|baneful influence upon the Moslem population. 

• The injurious influence just noticed has been particularly 
exemplifled ^n 'the dealings of the rich Armenians and Greeks 

* with, the better class of Turks. Owing ta the love of splendour 
and luxury, which is a prominent feature in the character of all 
Orientals, and the natural indolence And passiveness peculiar to 
the* Turks, the latter are exceedingly extravagant in their 
habits, and generally live beyond their means ; their palaces 
swarm with servants, amounting often to many hundreds. A 
considerable ' capital is generally laid* out ^in amber-mouthed 
pipes, inlaid with diamonds. They can seldom afford to have 
more than one or two wives, owing to the wasteful expense of 
their domestic establishments ; tbp inevitable result is, that they 
soon become deeply involved in debt. They are then in the 
habit of borrowing money, at enormous interest, from wealthy 
native Christians (chiefly Armenians), to whom, being better 
acquainted with business than themselves, they usually confide 
the management of their aifairs. .The Christians, unfaithful to 
their trust, often appropriate to themselves exorbitant profits, 
and this course is pursued year after year,* until, by repeatedly 
borrowing large sums of money at a heavy and accumulating 

* interest^ the indolent and confidiilg Turk is ruined, and the 
usurious lender enriched at his expense. Transactions of this 
description are very common among the Turks holding high 
Government offices. The Turk borrows frofn the Armenian a 
large sum, at high interest^ in order to obtain a pashalic, by 
making a handsome present to the Prime Minister ; he then 
extorts money, in every way practicable, from the people of the 
province over which he rules, in order to repay both principal 
and interest^ and amass a private fortune. 

The native Christians, chiefly Armenians, employed in the 
subordinate government offices, are reported also to pursue a 
systematic course^of bribery and fraud, which is connived at 
by their superiors. “ Nothing for nothing,” writes an observant 
traveller, “ is the motto, or, at least, the practice of the Ottoman 
Empire ; and in no quarter in these lands can poor parties 
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enter the lists with affluent erimQ.”*t' The natives say of a 
public functionary^ He eatsf a great deal,” ^alluding to his 
rapacity for money,* and the word righoet is specially ^vsed to 
signify the bribe offleied to a judge, or other public functionary. 
Often have the Hussian Autocrat and the ^spiritukl despot of the 
Vatican artfully availed themselves of this gross venality to 
carry out, by profuse bribery, their ambitious and iniquitous 
designs. The enormous and ruinous evils of such a sy8,tera are 
evident An Englishman, for instance, who was some time 
since Engaged to build a stcam^frigate for the Government, 
discovered that more than double the number of workmen he 
had actually employed ^ere entered on the returns made by the 
chief clerk in the naval yard, causing thus the expense of the 
frigate to appear much greater than it really was, to the injury 
of the builder. The same fraudulent deception was practised in 
an experimental farm, managed for the Government by a Scotch- 
man, and in a large^bundry superintended by an Englishman ; 
but every attempt to check these abuses failed, through the 
bribery of the higher offlcers by the subordinate official agents. 
The exertions of the English to benefit the Turks have, in this 
way, not unfrequently been defeated. Several English merchants 
complained, also, of«the great difficulty experienced in trans- 
acting business with the native .Christians, in consequence of 
their want of truth and honesty. A verbal engagement is » 
never considered binding, neither do they scruple to break 
written contracts legally settled, preferring, for the sake of a 
little mere gain, Clio chance of obtaining a decision in their 
favour in courts of law, where the judges are avowedly open to 
bribery. 

The standard of female morality is said to be Very low at 
Constantinople, especially among the upper ranks of society ; but 
the secluded lives of most of the women, Turks^ and Christians, 
prevent irregularities of conduct from being exposed to such 
general observation as is the case in Europe. It is a well- 
known fact that the ladies of the harem possess considerable 
political influence, and many thousand Russian roubles have 

Ijetter of>^he Rev. Mr. Graham to the ISov. Rr. Wileon.-*.** Lectures 
mjfoteigti Churches.”— L. 2, p. SO. 
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found their way there before now. The late Sultan’s mother was 
a lady of emindht (Abilities ; so is the daiighter-in-law of Mehemet 
Ali. ^Turkish ladies play a great part ip Eastern politics, in 
apite of eunuch guards and veiled faces. The question has 
sometimes bedn asked, whether the Turks or the Christians are 
most corrupt ? It may, perhaps, be di&cult to strike correctly 
the balance between them, each having their pkiuliar vices ; 
the Tqrks exhibit the vices usually attending sensual and indo- 
leht habits of life, and which are, consequently, more private 
and-unobserved ; while the Christians, by their greater* activity 
of mind and enterprize of character, are led into vices 
equally reprehensible, if not worse, •and,* at all events, more 
glaring.^ The Turks may generally be considered as having 
a stronger religious sense^ and a greater respect for truth 
and honesty, than the Oriental Christians, though they 
often follow the evil example set them by the latter in 
also violating these obligations. Caa it^* therefore, be a cause 
of surprise that the Turk should have long since conceived 
such a deep contempt for the Christian and . his religion ? 
Although this feeling has, of late years, been softening down, it 
is still frequently displayed, as is illustrated by the following 
anecdote, related to me by an English resident : Having 
stopped a few days previously.to pay the toll at the great floating 
bridge leading from Galata to '•Stamboul, he heard the toll- 
keeper, who was a Turk, say, on returning some small change 
to a native Christian who immediately preceded him, “ Take 
this, you dog;” while, on handing him his own change, he 
said, “ Take this, my son showing, on the one hand, his 
respect for the Englishman, and on the other his contempt for 
the nativd Christian. It must be obvious, from what has been 
stated, that the reformation of the Christians is an indispensable 
preparatory step to that of the Mohammedans, and that no 
eflbii: should be spared for the accomplishment of this great end. 

Up to a recent period the administration of the affairs of the 
large community of the Armenians (as also of the other Chris- 
tian bodies) was conducted by an agent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in concert with the Patriarch, who possessed thus the 
absolute power of a Pope, regulating everything respecting the 
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imposition of taxes, the enforcement of the laws, &c. This led 
to great abuses, such as the sale of large benehces to persons 
wholly unfit to fulfil, their important duties, the misapplfoation 
of funds intended for* the education of the people, and many 
acts of oppression. An example of this , abuse ^bf power was 
afibrded by the severe •persecutions carried on a few years since 
at the instigation of the Armenian priesthood, against the 
members of their body who had seceded from their Qhurch, 
having been convinced of its errors by the study of the Word 
of God' and the instructions of the American missionaries. 
Within the last two years, however, the Sultan has reduced the 
power of the Patriarchs by appointing a council of laymen for 
the regulation of secular matters, and of ecclesiastics and 
laymen for that of Church afiairs. It is, however, readily 
admitted that there are among the Armenians individuals dis- 
tinguished for strict integrity and general respectability of 
character. The low*^one of morals referred to is the natural 
result of the corrupt teaching of their Church. 

Reforms in the Administration op the Government. — 
After the foregoing details respecting the general moral cor- 
ruption of the people and the gross venality prevailing in the 
Government offices, itbis but justice to add, that great improve- 
ments have taken place in the administration of the afiairs of 
the Empire within the last half-century. These reforms, which 
were commenced by the late Sultan, are steadily carried on by 
his enlightened and benevolent successor. 

For the better understanding of these ameliorations, it is ne- 
cessary to supply some details of the form of administration of the 
Government, and of the constitution of the bodies of Ulemas and 
Dervishes, which are the two most influential in the empire. 
Some particulars will then be added, respecting the municipal 
government of the Christian population, the administration of 
justice, and of the commercial, financial, military, and naval 
departments of the Government.* 

The Government consists of the Privy Council (called, also, 
Divan) ; the Divan, or State Chancery, and of separate admi- 

* Several good authorities have boon consulted, and, among others, the 
re^nt “ Letter* of Ubicini,” 
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nistrations for each department of affairs. The Privy Council 
includes the GtahS Vizier, the Sheik-ul-islam, the Scraskier 
(Minisj^r of War), the Capitan Pasha (Minister of Marine), the 
Glrand Master of the Artillery, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(formerly R^is *Effendj), the Minister of Finance, the Minister 
*of Commerce and Public Works, the Mmiechar or Councillor of 
the Grand Vizier, holding the office of Minister of the Interior, 
the Minister of Police, the President of the Council of State, 
the*Director of the Mint, the Intendant of the Vocoufs^ or property 
belonging to the mosques, and other religious foundations. The 
term Sublime Porte implies the Cabinet of the Porte, which 
usually meets in the palace of the Gr&nd Vizier. The Privy 
Council ipeets generally twice a week. The official title of the 
Sultan is that of Padishah^ or Ottoman Emperor of the East. 
Previous to 1774, the title of !^adishah was not accorded by 
the Turkish Government to any other sovereign. Catherine If. 
of Russia then obtained it by treaty, and alsft Napoleon, in 1805 ; 
since which it has been conceded to all other ruling sovereigns. 

The Divan, or State Chancery, is composed of ^one hundred 
and twenty-one members, and comprises the superior and in- 
ferior functionaries, to whom the Turkish name of Qnalemiie (of 
the pen) is applied. These functionaries iway be classed under 
five categories. The first are called Fericks. The Divan is 
• independent of the Ministry and of the Council of the Empire, 
but its resolutions only become important when they are sanc- 
tioned by the Cabinet and the Imperial Council. 

Besides the Cabinet, there are ten other Councils, one being 
attached to each of the above Ministerial departments, except 
that of Foreign Affairs. The head Council is the so-called^ 
“ Council of State and Justice,” the President of which, as before 
remarked, is a member of the Cabinet or Divan. There is, more- 
over, a so-called “ Board of Translators” attached to the office 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs — a Board which has supplied 
Turkey with some of its most celebrated men. 

The Turkish empire is divided into thirty-six “Governments,” 
subdivided into “Provinces,” “Districts,” and “Nahiyes,”or 
groups of villages and hamlets. 

The Governor-General ( Vali) of each of the abone thirty -six 

R R 
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grand divisions is assisted by a permanent Council, one of the 
members of which is the Greek or Armenian Metropolitan, or 
the Jewish Rabbi, .according to circumstances; anoth^ proof 
of Turkiwsh tolerance.* • • 

The pay of the Grand Vizier, and of ^the SHeik-ul-Islam is 
100,000 piastres a-month eacli, or about 840 pounds sterling ;* 
and that of the other members of the Cabinet varies, according 
to rank, from 70,000 to 50,000 piastres a-month. 

< 

THE ULEMA. 

The Koran being tlfe only authoritative source of law, as 
well as of religion and science, among the Mohammedans, the 
ministers of religion and the lawyers form a single order, called 
Ulema, divided, however, into two classes, one exclusively 
devoted to the religious services of the mosques, and the other 
to the administratiffn of justice. This division was rendered 
necessary by the prayers and ablutions prescribed in the Koran 
being too frequent and numerous to allow the persons who super- 
intended them to undertake the office of J udge. They all, how- 
ever, belong to the same order, the administrators of justice 
being invested with^i sacerdotal eharacter as well as the official 
attendants in the mosques. TJie order of Ulemas forms so 
powerful a body in the Statef whose destinies it has often ruled,* 
that some account of its constitution will be found interesting, 
especially to those who desire clearly to understand the jjresent 
efforts at reformation progressing in Turkey. 

Every Mussulman may be entitled to become a member of 
the Ulema body, provided he submits to receive the requisite 
education. All males are required by the Korah to attend the 
schools (Mekteb) attached to the mosques, until they have 
learnt some portions of the Koran.* Those who arc ambitious 
to rise to offices of influence by advancing in learning, are 
admitted, after an examination of their fitness, as students in the 
higher colleges, called Medresse, A very small cell, furnished 
only with a mat and divan of straw, is allotted to each student; 
he every morning receives a portion of bread and prepared rice 

• * See section on Education, p. 69. 
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(pilau) for the da^, besides a few pence as pocket-money ; and 
he has to support himself chiefly as a scribe {hiatik), by copying 
manuucripts, keeping merchants’ books, or, assisting to sweep the 
fnosques.^ At the end of ten or twelve years’ study or more, 
after sevenal examinations, the student^ obtains from the Sheik- 
uWslam a diploma of Moulazim, which is the first degree of 
the Ulema. He is then entitled to hold the oiricc of Naib, or 
Cadi,9of a province. 

But, if he be led by ambition to aspire after the higher dignities 
of the law, he must devote seven more years to the study of 
jurisprudence, of oral interpretation, &c., and then, after a final 
and strict examination by the Mufti,* he i^ceives the degree of 
Muderh^ or Doctor, Tlie first dignities of the magistracy now 
lie open to his liopes. But there is still a further division ; he 
can obtain the situation of Mufti in a court of appeal, in which 
case he loses all chance of further advancement ; or else, by 
keeping his name on the roll of Muderis* he can pass throng] i 
the ten higher degrees of the law, from what is termed the 
College of Externals to the Sulehnaniyehy which, eonstitutes the 
liighest rank of the Ulema. He is then qualified to receive the 
title of Molla Mukredjiy and to be called by the Sultan to the 
office of Shcik-ul’ Islam, who, is the »ext personage to the 
Sultan in the Empire. • 

It jthus requires a man to ha^c laboured perseveringly more 
than half his life, under great privations, before he can hope to 
attain any of the high offices in the judicial department of the 
State. The students arc called Sukhtes* Softas, or scorched, 
because it is supposed that they burn with a zeal for knowledge ; 
they are chiefly from Syria and Asia Minor, and their number is 
so considerable, that Constantinople alone contains above 20,000 ; 
they are the most fanatical, turbulent, and savage subjects 
among the Turks.* The greater number reach only the rank 
of Cadis, or judges of Naib, Birth, patronage, and wealth 
assist, however, materially in obtaining promotion ; and the 
high officers often procure for their children, from their birth, 

* Proofs of this wore recently furnished by their endeavours to excite a 
religious insurrection in Constantinople, and by their going in a body to 
threaten the Sultan, because he had not declared war withfRussia. • 

R R 2 
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the honorary titles of Mtideris and otfcier degrees of office, 
without their ever holding them. 

One of the first posts occupied by the Muderis is that ofi head 
of a Medrese (College) of the lowest order ; he then advances by 
gradation to that of the highest rank, which. is the 'Suleimaniych, 
The eldest among them ure then promoted to the rank of superior 
judges, who are eight in number, — those of Galata and Eyoub, 
Scutari, Smyrna, Salonika', Larissa, Aleppo, and Jerusalem. 
The next step by seniority is to the four superior Mollaships of 
Adrianople, Brusa, Damascus, and Cairo. The next arc the 
Mollaships of Mecca and Medina. One is raised to the rank of 
Istambol-EfFendi, or’ master of the police at Constantinople ; 
then come the offices of Kadi- Asker of Anatolia, Kad? -Asker 
of Roumelia, and, finally, the supreme rank of Grand Mufti, or 
Sheik-ul-Tslara. Another member of the Ulema is the Nakib- 
ul-eshraf, or chief of the Emirs. 

The sacerdotal amf judicial power have always been united 
in the person of the Sultan, and originally the chief Ulema was 
only the highejjt judge under him, all the decisions respecting 
tlie riglit interpretation of the Koran, in important cases, being 
delivered directly by the Sultan or Khalif ; but, as the time of 
the Sovereigns became more e/igaged in conquests and State 
politics, they delegated the exercise of their sacerdotal and 
judicial functions to the UlemUs, transferring to them, h;v this 
proceeding, an immense power over the minds of an ignorant 
and fanatical people. No act of the Mohammedan Govern- 
ment is readily obeydd, unless declared to be in strict conformity 
with the Koran, and obligatory, therefore, upon all the faithful. 
This sanction is called Fetva ; and for a long period, the right 
of granting it has been exclusively exercised by the "Sheik-ul- 
Islam ; he usually consults the College of Ulemas, each member 
voting yes or no. This privilege has never been resisted but 
on one occasion, by Mourad IV., who dared to decapitate one 
of them for opposing his will. They have sometimes used the 
Fetva to dethrone Sultans, and deliver them over to the fqry 
of the Janissaries. All new laws, and even the question of 
peace and war, must await the sanction of the Sheik-ul-Islam. 

The body of the Ulemas, combining thus all the talent and 
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learning of a couptiyy where the large masses of the people 
are sunk in ignorance, and being firmly compacted togetlier 
by seif-interest, constitute a hierarcliy possessed of immense 
power, apd forming the Most solid part of tlie Ottoman 
institutions* A third portion of landed, property of the empire 
was awarded them at the conquest, for, the support of the 
mosques, and this has since' been greatly increased by legacies 
and purchases. They are exempt’ from all taxes, arbitrary 
confiscation, and the punishment of death. The ollice of 
Sheik- ul-Islam, is tlie only one in the State held for life. All 
the inferior judges are appointed by the chief judges for one 
year only, and receive no salaries *fronf the State, but are 
entitled* to the enormous tax of one- fortieth of the value of 
the litigated property submitted for their adjudication. 

This vicious system sufficiently accounts for the existing 
gross corruption of justice. The three highest judges alone are 
jiaid by the State. It is obvious, thafr while the Ulemas form a 
powerful body, which it will be difficult to overturn, they have 
the strongest motives of self-interest and ambition to preserve 
things as they are, oppose all innovations, and arrest thus the 
progress of civilization ; for they clearly perceive, that the ex- 
tension of education among the .people, w^iuld soon break down 
their present monopoly of knowledge and power, and ultimately 
depriv,e them of their enormous* wealth. They conseciucntly 
have resisted, as far as they were able, the attempts at reform 
made by the late and present Sultans ; some of them, however, 
being men of more enlightened minds and soWder judgment, are 
believed to be impressed with the necessity of no longer opposing 
improvements in the institutions of the country, even for 
the sake *of self-preservation ; and one of them has been 
persuaded by Eechid Pasha to visit Paris, in order to study 
European civilization. 

The ministers of public worship receive the generic title of 
Imams, which in Arabic means president or chief ; the same 
name is given to any person of either sex, who habitually con- 
ducts prayer in public or private, and also to several 
eminent expounders of the Koran, such as the four great 
orthodox Imams , — Ebou Ilanife, Maliki, Schaffii, tind Hanbeli, 
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The Sultan, as spiritual head of Tslamisift, is also called Jmawi- 
uUmusUmin, The Imams, however, are not a body set apart by 
ordination, for the exclusive performance of religious writes ; 
they can attend to any other pursuits they like, an(l are not 
requix’ed to differ in tjiqir mode of life fronv the rest^f the com- 
munity. ]\Iany mosques are founded by private individuals, 
who provide in perpetuity for all the offices of public worship, 
making them hereditary in one or several families, including 
sometimes their own ; when no such provision has been made, 
the Imams are appointed by the Sultan, and arc inferior to" the 
judges. 

There are five classes of religious functionaries, — the Sheikhs, 
who are Ulemas of the order of Muderis (professor on doctor), 
w’ho, as the authorized expounders of the Koran, occupy the 
chair of preacher ; * the Khatihs^ members also of the Ulema, 
holding only the degree of Moulazim^ but appointed Imams by 
the Sultan, and defegated to read in his name the official 
prayers, on Friday (tlic Moslem Sabbath), a service called 
Khouthe; t\\e,ImamSy who perform the ordinary daily services 
of the mosque, and the marriage and funeral ceremonies ; the 
Muzzins^ who summon the people to prayer from the minarets ; 
and the CayimSy who^attend tq the cleanliness of the mosques. 
The three last orders do not belong to the corporation of the 
Ulemas. 

THE DERVISHES. 

There is another religious order deserving some notice, on 
account of their remote origin, and singular character, and of the 
paramount influence they exercise upon the social condition of 
the empire ; this is the order of Dervishes. The origin of the 
Dervishes, Santons, Sofis, and Fakirs, is much more ancient 
than that of Mohammedanism ; the existence of this class of 
religious fanatics, who lay claim to special revelations from 
heaven, and to immediate supernatural intercourse with the 
Deity, can be traced back to the remotest periods in the history 
of India, Persia, Egypt, and of all the regions of Central Asia. 
The doctrines they generally have professed, have consisted of 
a combination of the visionary Pantheism of the Egyptian and 
* See description of mosques, p. 34, 
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Persian magi, with th^ spiritualism of the Platonic, and the 
rationalism of the ^Aristotelian schools of pliilosophy. Long 
before ♦the promulgation of Islamism, the^ Softs were divided 
into two sects, called Me^chaiouns, “ Peripatetics and 
IschrachdiounSf “ Contemplatives,** each originating in the 

* systems of philosophy then prevalent. 

Mahomet artfully contrived to adopt fiis new scheme of 
religioi^s belief to the natural propensities of character and 
existing prejudices of the Orientals, by borrowing from all the 
existing systems of religion and philosophy ; he thus introduced 
into it a large measure of the low spiritualism of the Pan- 
theistic school, which, assuming everything in creation to be 
apart of, the Deity, favours the idea of a material God. ITe, 
in this manner, practically reduced Islamism to a system 
of sensual materialism, under the disguise of a pure and 
reftned spirituality. It became easy, therefore, for the Pagan 
Pantheistic San tons, Softs, and Fakius, f6 find a place in the 
Islam creed. 

The Khalif Ali was one of the first Moslems^ wlio set the 
example of retirement from the world, and of a life of repent- 
ance and self-denial ; he adhered to the purest precepts of the 
Koran, and diligently engaged in workr> of charity, and his 
sect, which numbered many, followers, was called Safashabi 

* (from ^Safi, “pure”). The term Dervish, in Persian,* means 
“ mendicant it is also said to be derived from the word dcr, 
“ gate,” and vich, “ sketched,” because the poor generally in 
the East sleep under gateways. And the word Soft is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Arab Sofy “ wool,” in allusion to 
the woollen robe worn by the sect. 

The Ddrvishes, however, soon departed from the strict 
observance of the law, as the fundamental rule of the sect, and 
gradually lapsed into the contemplative mysticism of the Hindoo 
Fakirs, and Santons, indulging in the pleasurable excitement of 
ecstatic half-delirious dreams, and pretended communications 
with the spiritual world ; a mode of existence highly congenial 
with the over-active imaginations and love of indolence natural 
to sensual Orientalists. Some adopted a solitary life, wliile 
others united in religious societies, each under a rifling head or 
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Sheikh, corresponding exactly with tfie monastic orders of 
Christians. These sects rapidly multiplied ^ under various 
leaders, some still partially adhering to the observances ,of the 
Koran, while others entirely gave,, themselves up to the wildest 
fanaticism. The number of their sects has beeh estimated by 
Hammer, at thirty-six,* twelve of which existed before ,the 
foundation of the Ottoman empire, and the other eighteen were 
formed between the fourteenth add eighteenth centuries^; some 
writers have stated the number to be seventy-two. The sides 
of Mount Olympus, in Asia, were, at one time, inhabited by 
thousands of Moslem cenobites, living in cells excavated out of 
the rocks. ^ ' 

But Persia is the country where the Dervislies hayp always 
been most Nourishing ; the celebrated Persian poets, Saadi and 
Hafiz, were of that sect, and their beautiful poetic compositions 
celebrate tlic purest Pantheism. So great was the popularity of 
tliG Dervishes at oner period in Persia, that one of them, Shah 
Ismail Sefewi, reached the throne, and founded the dynasty of 
the Sopiiis. When the Turkish Sultan Orchan organized, in 
1328, the body of Janissary Guards, in order to inspire them 
with a religious zeal, he got Hadji-Bektacli, a venerable Sheikh, 
and the founder of th^ order of Bektach Dervishes, to bless them, 
by holding the sleeve of his robe ^ver the head of each of the 
ofTiccrs. A piece of cloth hanging down from behind the • 
turban was adopted in commemoration of this ceremony, which 
secured to the Dervishes the support of the fanatic Janissaries 
ever after. * 

The power of the Dervishes over the common people was 
soon discovered by the Sultans and Ulemas to be formidable 
and dangerous. While these raving enthusiasts do ‘not openly 
oppose the Koran, they assume to be emancipated by special 
Divine inspiration from all established law and settled religious 
observances. They do not undisguisedly avow this, even to can- 
didates seeking admission into their society ; they first insist upon 
their strict observance of all established religious duties and 
social customs ; but, exactly like the Jesuits, after they are assured 
of the noviciate having, by long mortification, entirely sunk 
* i * Hist, dc rEmp. Ottom., t. i., p. 395. 
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his individuality, and feecorae intimately assimilated with the 
interests of th^ or3er, they then fully initiate liirn into their 
true principles, which may be briefly stated as follows. 

. The initiated is assured that the Koran only contains an 
allegory of j)i%cepts ^and maxims purely political ; that when 
habits of mental devotion have been contracted, the worship of 
God is a purely spiritual act, which entirely supersedes all 
outwarjl forms and ceremonies, and all human interpretation of 
the written word. Meiolana-Djeladeddin, the greatest mystic 
poet* of the East, and founder of an order of DeVvishes, 
expounded the essence of their dogma in the following prayer : 
— “O my Master, thou hast completed*my doctrine, in teaching 
me that j;hou art God, and that all is in God.” They in this 
way sapped the foundations of all public law and authority, 
making the impulses of their depraved and morbid consciencOvS 
the sole arbiters of right and wrong. Like the Jesuits, also, 
they insist upon an unlimited holy submission to the Sheikh of 
the ordel" ; one of their greatest authorities, Bayezid of Bestami, 
told his disciples, ‘‘ Glorify me, I am above alV\ ‘‘Whatever 
you do, whatever you think, let your Sheikh be ever present to 
your mind,” is the mental ejaculation called llahouta, wliicli 
every Dervish continually repeats. i 

A self-constituted voluntary body, freed from the restraint of 
► all eshiblished authority, and holding siicli principles as tlic 
above, must be eminently dangerous to tlie peace and welfare of 
society. The Dervishes have obtained, in various ways, a very 
strong hold upon the minds and feelings of the lower class of 
Moslems. The extraordinary and exciting character of their 
religious worship,* and their assumption of the power of work- 
ing miracles, are always sources of great attraction to a super- 
stitious, fanatical, and ignorant people. They have recourse to 
all kinds of juggleries and impositions, to gratify the popular 
passion for tlie marvellous. Their morality is frequently very 
loose : many of the worst characters joining the order for the 
sake of obtaining a livelihood in idleness. The people, howevei*, 
make wonderful allowances for the grossest misconduct, believing 
the souls of the pretended saints to be already purified and 


* Sco Mohamiuedan Religious Ceremonies, p. Jl. 
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united with God, and in no way contaminated by the deeds of 
the body. Some of the sect may be considered as crazy 
fanatics; many, however, are cunning and artful impostors; 
wliile in others there is, probably, a mixture of the knave and 
the fool. ' ^ 

As a body, they are;.fully aware of their immense power, and 
have more than once displayed it by raising rebellions against 
the rulers of the country. •Some of the sects, half religions, half 
political, have committed at various periods acts of great cruelty 
and oppression ; the most notorious and dreaded of them was the 
sect of the Ismayly, or Assassins, of which there is a remnant in 
the mountains near. Tripoli.* The Ulemas, who, belonging to 
the Sonnite sect of Mohammedans, are strict expounders of the 
Koran, have always been at enmity with the Dervishes, who, 
belonging to the Shiite^ or Persian sect of Moslems, profess a 
more mystical form of Islam ism. 

The Ulemas liave constantly exerted themselves to lessen the 
rival power of the Dervishes, but, hitherto, with little success. 
The Sultan Mahmoud struck them a severe blow, after his 
destruction of the Janissaries; for the Bektachi Dervishes, the 
great patrons of the ^Janissaries, having excited some revolts, 
the Sultan, with (hf. advice of the Grand Mufti and chief 
Ulemas, had the three chiefs of the order publicly executed, and 
suppressed the congregation,«banishing most of its members. • 
Such, however, is the daring of these fierce fanatics, that he 
was afterwards publicly upbraided for this act by one of them, 
and only ventured. In the presence of the people, to order him 
to be taken away as a madman. A Dervish, from Bokhara, 
presented himself, a few years since, at the public audience 
of Rechid Pasha, and loaded him with violent abuse, calling him 
a dog, an Infidel, a recreant, on account of the reforms he was 
introducing, and concluded by invoking down upon him the 
thunder of heaven, and the dagger of every true Mussulman. 
The Vizier was so afraid of the popular excitement such a scene 
might create, that he only ordered 1dm to be quietly removed 

* See page 516. The most complete history of the Dervishes will bo 
oimd in Ubicini’s “ LciU^rs on Turkey,” wliieh liave been consulted, with 
other authoritits, in the preparation of this sketch. 
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by the servants. This body of fanatics may, therefore, justly 
be considered as offering one of the greatest obstacles to the 
amelioration of the condition of the lower classes, and to the 
advancemenjfc of knowledge and civilization in Turkey. 

REFORMS IN '^llE MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION, OF CHRISTIANS, IN 

THlf ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AND OF COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS 

— PRESENT EXPORTS AND REVENUE. — MILITARY AND NAVAL 

OROAN4ZATION. 

* 

With regard to the municipal administration, the Christians enjoy 
in Turkey the same franchises as arc enjoyed by British communities. 
They elect the mayors and the municipal councils of their communes 
at public assemblies held for that purpose,* without any intervention, 
cither direcjtly or indirectly, from the Government or its agents. The 
municipal councils, which do not depend on the Government for 
what concerns the administration of the commune, are responsible to 
those assemblies for their acts, and tlieir constituents have the right 
to depose them without any intervention on the j)art of their Govern- 
ment, and to demand their punishment in base of exaetjon, dila])ida- 
tion, or other transgressions of their duties. With regard to ci\il 
law, the Christians in the Ottoman Empire are treated oil a footing of 
equality with the Mussulman. They enjoy the same rights, they are 
subject to the same obligations, they pay the same contributions, 
there exists no exception in favour of the one to the prejudice of the 
other. The only difference existing between Christian and Mussulman 
^subjects with regard to civil law, is, that the Christian male sabjects 
over fiffben years of age, pay a personal annual contribution ; the 
rich, 12s. ; the middle class, 6s. ; and the lower class, 3s. ; whilst the 
Mussulmans are exempt from this contribution. But the Chris- 
tian subjects arc exempt from forced military ribrvicc, to which the 
Mussulmans only are obligatorily subject. The Christian subjects 
who voluntarily offer their military services are exempt from the pay- 
ment of the ^ibove-mentioned personal tax ; but the Christian popula- 
tions have such a repugnance to military service, that, notwithstanding 
the wishes of the Ottoman government in that respect, they would 
prefer paying ten times the contribution to serving in the army. 

With regard to judicial administration, the Christian subjects, in 
a law-suit among themselves, are judged by their own national courts 
of law, composed of the members of their municipal councils, and 
presided over by their bishops; and there is at Constantinople, for 
eveiy nation, a sort of court of appeal. The law-suits between 
Ottoman and Christian subjects are judged by the Ottoipan tribunals, 
where the Christian holds a position similar in every respect to that 
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of the Mussulman. There exist, moreovia:, so-called mixed tribunals 
for the settlement of the disputes of foreigners Residing in Turkey, 
and for the trial of foreign offenders against the laws of th§ country. 
The mixed tribunals of commerce are composed one-half of foreign 
and one-half of native merchants, the former appointed by the foreign 
Ambassadors, and tho. latter by the Porte. There is 6iso at Constan- 
tinople a special tribunal for maritime commerce. Mixed tribunals 
for the trial of foreign criminals or olfenders are now established in 
all the large cities of the Empire ; one-half of the members a>-e natives 
of Turkey, who permanently fill those posts, and the other half belong 
to the/country of the person on trial, and arc chosen by the respective 
Consuls, whose consent is necessary for a capital execution. 

The administration of justice is based on, the penal code of 1840, 
the ordinances of 1846, and the commercial code of 1850. The first 
is brief enough, for it contains only fourteen articles. The putting 
any person to death without a legal condemnation, the exciting to 
revolt against the Government, and murder, are defined to be ca 2 )ital 
crimes. Mussulmans charged w’ith such offences are to be tried 
publicly by the Sheik-ul-^slam, if they be resident in Constantinople, 
or by the municipal authorities in the jnovinces, the sentence of death 
to bo laid before the Sultan for his approbation. Public functionaries 
unjustly dciinving any person of his 2 )ropcrty, are to be compelled to 
restore it, and, moreover, liable to imj)risonmcnt and the loss of their 
2 )laces. If found guilty of corruption or peculation, they are imjiri- 
soned for three yeah in a bagnio, and for five years if they are 
employed in the financial dei^artm'ent of the State. Minor offences 
are also j)univshable by various terms of imprisonment in the; bagnio.^ 
The preamble and conclusion of the above arc as follows : — “ It is 
notorious that, by the proclamation of the Hatti-Scheriff of Gulkhare, 

* The following is ^ very recent account of the punishment for perjury in 
Turkey : — A rather singular scene took place last September, at Adrianople. 
Two men, the chiefs of a neighbouring village, who had been found guilty of 
perjury, wtue promenaded through the Bazaar, mounted on donkeys, with their 
flees turned towards the tails of the animals, and having their heads dressed out 
in a giotesque manner, with the hairy part of a sweeping brush on their fore- 
head, and some cloves of garlic round their n^k. They were preceded by the 
public crier, who announced the crime of which they had been guilty. After 
being thus for some time exposed to the bootings of the people, they were taken 
to the court of the Palace, where they weie dismissed, and declared incapable 
of ever holding any public office. The offenders had been bribed to give evidence 
that the widow of a Turk, recently dead, had been deliveied of a child, after- 
wards deceased, and which circumstance of the birth would make the widow the 
sole heir of all her late husband’s property. The relations of the husband, how- 
ever^ interfere^, and clearly proved the guilt of the witnesses, and they were 
condemned to the punishment above mentioned. 
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of the 6th of Chaban, an(lf»the 1255th year of the TFcgira (Nov. 6, 
1839), all the Hufijects of the Ottoman Empire, without exception, 
have bee^ guai’anteed perfect security with regard to life, honour, and 
property ; and that all have been ^idmitted to bo considered equal in 
the eyes of the la*v.” The conclusion declares : — “ The provisions of 
the present pei^al code arfe to be executed with ^•egard to all subjects, 
whether Ottoman or Rayahs, without the least exception ; that is to 
say, all persons are to participate in the benefits resulting from it ; 
consejqueiktly, it is the duty of all to see that no one oppose any 
obstacle to the enforcement of this code, and every one is allowed to 
demand that justice be rendered to him.” The Koran and its com- 
mentators are therefore no more acknowledged to have exclusive 
judicial authority over peixsons bcai'ing a Christian /lenomination. 'J’he 
Christian sees no more the sacred name of his Lord and Saviour 
exposed to Ilerision by the Cadis and Effendis of the J'’ast. 

The commercial system of Turkey, in direct opj)osition to that of 
Russia, is a very liberal one. An 4id valorem duty of only three 
per cent, is imposed on all imports, a duty increased by two per cent, 
additional when the goods leave the custom *housc for home consump- 
tion. No articles of import or export are prohibited, except under 
extraordinary circumstances — the introduction of fire-anns into dis- 
turbed portions of the Empire, and the exportation of corn in times of 
scarcity. The average annual value of the imports of Turkey is 
calculated at 257,000,000 francs, in which Ihigland and ^lalta figure 
for 103,000,000, including their transit througli Turkey of Eritish 
goods destined for Persia. ' • 

* The fifst rank, says Ubicini, in the export trade to Turkey is 
now occupied by England, and it has been gained by long and inde- 
fatigable efforts on its side. The English, in fact, directed, at an early 
period, their attention towards the East. Their I.ovant Com])any, 
established in the reign of .Tames the First, soon su])planted France in 
the above trade, notwith standing the immense privileges of the latter, 
which had rendered itself, with the sanction of the Porte, the protector 
of all the Franks trafficking in the Levant. In fact, the Grand Seignor 
had forbidden European vessels to display in Turkish waters any other 
flag than that of France. It is f)articularly of late years that the progress 
made by England has been more sensibly felt. In 1 827, the total value 
of the English exports to Turkey was only twelve millions and a-half of 
francs, in which cottons figured for three-fourths; in 1830 that sum 
reached twenty-six millions, and now it is one hundred and throe 
millions. From the latter sum must be deducted forty- five millions 
belonging to the transit trade of Persia. That transit is effected almost 
entirely via Trebisond, whence British goods are directed to Teflis. 
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The fifty-eight millions of francs representing the value of the special 
exportations from England to Turkey form double the value of the 
French exports to the same quarter. , 

The' average revenue of Turkey ,may be set down at 730 millions 
of piastres, 108 going to the English pound sterlings That revenue is 
derived from the tithes or property originally made over to the Muer- 
sulman conquerors, *^from the land-taxes or other kinds, head-lnoney, 
the customs, the indirect taxes, and the tributes paid by Egypt, the 
Danubian Principalities, and Servia — those tributes amounting^ alto- 
gether to thirty-five millions of piastres, of which thirty are furnished 
by Egypt alone. 

Shortly after the conquest by the Turks of the Greek Empire in 
the East, the territory was divided into three j)ortions, one of which 
was given to the Mosques, for the maintenance of public worship, as 
well as of the schools and hospitals attached to those religious edifices ; 
a second was partly distributed amongst the conquerors, and partly 
left, on certain conditions, to the original inhabitants ; whilst the third 
was constituted the property of the State. At present, three-fourths 
of the territorial propertj^ of the Empire belong one way or the other 
to the Mosques, and that circumstance may account, to a certain 
extent, for the large sums of money furnished of late to the Divan for 
the defence of the country. 

Turkey possesses vast wealth in mines of copper, silver, and other 
metals, hitherto either very badly worked, or wholly undeveloped. 
The soil is fruitful, and a genial blimate ripens plenteous fields of corn 
and wheat. The country along the coast of the Black Sea to the 
interior of Schumla is entirely a corn-growing province. Tlit laws anti 
religious traditions of the country confer a singular dignity on the 
agricultural profession ; but through the ignorance of the cultivators 
of the soil, the scarcity of labourers, and the want of capital, the 
immense agricultural resources of the empire are not developed. If 
British capital were brought into this country, roads opened, and 
an impulse given to industry, many years would not pass before the 
reso\jrces of the empire would be greatly augmented. A great deal 
has been done of late years by the establishment of regular steam- 
boat communication along the Bosphorus. A projected railway to 
Belgrade, which is stopped now on account of the political crisis, 
though it has not been given up by the projectors, would have proved 
of incalculable advantage to the State. Russia interposed against its 
construction — which is not a bad test of its advantage to Turkey. 

Naval and Military System of Turkey.— The Turkish army, 
as now constituted, is a perfectly new creation, and a very different 
force from that which was in existence before the destruction of the 
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Janissaries, by the Sultan^ Mahmoud, 16th June, 1826. The Sultan 
Selim had perceif ed tiiat tlie military organization which had rendered 
the Turkish arms so dreaded and successful in former ages, was no 
longer adapted to the modern in^rovements in the science of war, and 
he commenced in 1796, forming a few bodies of troops trained after 
^the Europeah fashion; 'these reforms, which 4br some time were very 
unpopular, were more fully earned out by Mahmoud, and the great 
progress effected in a short time, Was^ proved by the gallant resistance 
of the Turks, during the war with llussia, in 1828, which elicited the 
admiration even of Pozzo di Borgo, the Russian ambassador in Paris. 

In *1843, the ordinance was issued for raising and cquip{)ing the 
Turkish army upon its present footing, during the Administi’ation of 
the distinguished Iliza .Pasha. Under this arrangement, the service 
consists of two distinct branches— the effective army, or Nizam j and the 
reserve, of Redif, The army consists of six divisions, or camps (called 
ordou ) ; there being a general {mtishir) at the head of each ferik — 
nearly 21,000. Besides those six “.camps,” there are four other army- 
corps, one in the Island of Crete, a second in Tripoli, a third in Tunis, 
and a fourth stationed in the fortresses of the empire. 

The system of recruiting is very simple, — every able-bodied man is 
liable to servo ; but only one son out of every family can be enrolled ; 
and an only son is exempt. This system, however, although much 
more equitable, and less burthensome upon the peojde, than that pre- 
viously in use, has not yet met with the general acquiescence of the 
Turks, whose religious prejudices^ it shocks* and force has, upon 
occasions, been required to ensui*e compliance with it. « 

• Thcrij is another change, or innovation, recently attempted by 
the Porte, which has led to much more serious difficulties. Hitherto, 
the Turkish army was supplied only from the Mussulman poi)u- 
lation ; the Rayas having been all along exempt from military 
service upon the payment of a small head-lax, called kharadjif 
amounting only to a few piastres yearly, by way of compensation. 
With the change of internal policy, which sought to abolish all distinc- 
tions upon religious grounds between the subjects of the Porte, the 
continuance of this exemption was considered to be no longer 
expedient. Accordingly, in 1847, the Greek sailors, subjects of the 
Porte, were called upon to join the naval service; and in 1850, the 
Council of State presented a project of hiw, by which all the Christian 
subjects of the Porte were to be permitted to form part of the land 
forces of the Sultan, upon an equal footing with Mussulmans, and the 
kharadji tax was abolished. This proposition, however, wln’ch im- 
mediately received the sanction of the Porte, was received with very 
little favour by the Christian population of Turkey. 
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The grades in the Turkish service are arrfinged very much after the 
model of the French army. The men of six ordoiis are recruited 
from amongst the population of the districts into which the epipire is 
divided, and after which they are respectively named. Each ordou 
has its rediff or reserve body, equal in number to tho effeMive force ; 
the men of which arc ettiled out for one montn in every 'year, for the v 
purpose of instruction and exercise in military duties. The fuU'com- 
plemcntof officers are kept in pay, attached to the redifo^ each or doit, 
and reside in the towns and villages to which the men beloxg ; and 
the men themselves receive pay and rations during the month they arc 
encamped for exercise. This militia corresponds with the Prussian 
Landwehr. 

The period of active service is five years ; after which term the men 
go back to their homes, to form the redifi in wdiich they remain for 
seven years, during which time they are liable to be called into active 
service, when the exigencies of the State require it. Thus, the 
Ottoman army contains an effective force of about 130,000 men, which 
may be almost instantaneously doubled, by mustering to its ranks 
the reserve militia, l^o this available force should be added the 
irregular troops, which could be, at a given time, put on the war 
footing, as well as the Incidental reinforcements which the tributary 
provinces and certain districts not hitherto subjected to the law of 
recruitment, are bound to supply to the Porte in case of war. Among 
these are included Upper Albania, Bosnia, Herzegowina, Egypt, and 
the Danubian Principalities, which 'may furnish a contingency of 120,000 
men. .Turkey may thus be considered capable, in time of war, of 
mustering an army more than half a million strong. * * 

There generally exist very mistaken notions respecting the efficiency 
of the Turkish soldiers. In every part of the empire I visited, T found 
them strong, well-proportianed, healthy, active-looking men, well clad, 
and evidently well fed ; they are certainly superior in appearance and 
physical strength to the Russian troops of the line. The chief defect 
is supposed to arise from the vrant of good officers. The Albanians 
arc a brave and warlike race of mountaineers, excellent shots, and 
considered the best infantry in Europe; the F.gyptians are also 
reckoned well-disciplined, and first-rate infantry. The Turkish 
artillery has been greatly improved, and their cavalry has lost nothing 
of its ancient high reputation. 

The rc-organization of the navy was commenced by the famous 
Hassaii Pacha, surnamed the Crocodile of the Seas,” who died in 
1790. The next Capitan-Pacha invited several French and Swedish 
engineers and ship-builders to Turkey, and in less than six years, 
twenty vessels of the line, built after the French fashion, w’ere launched 
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at Constantinople, Sinope^ and Khodes. At present, the fleet consists 
of seventy vessel!, including six steam-frigates, with, altogetlier, about 
2,000 ^uns. The regular marines arc 4,000, exclusive of 34,000 
sailors. The Sultan has been greatly indebted to the professional 
skill of oi#r etjuntryman. Admiral Walker, for the present great 
, efficiency oftiis navy. • » 

TTie foregoing laws against exactions* and other abuses of 
power by public functionaries are excellent in principle, but 
thoir beneficent design has hitherto been greatly frustrated by 
the low standard of morality generally prevalent. , 

In no way has the Sultan more signally displayed his liberal 
and patriotic intentions than by the planner in which he has 
filled the high offices of stkte. The pre*scnt Grand Vizier, 
Redschid Pasha, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs, A’ali 
Pasha, especially, do great credit to the Sultan’s discernment, 
by the enlargement of their views and the wisdom of their 
measures. The following arc some of th^ beneficial results of 
the administrative reforms that have been adopted : — 

1st. A gradual decrease of the bitter animosity formerly fidt 
by the Turks towards the Christians, and a greater spirit of 
toleration among all religious sects in the Empire, — the 
hierarchy of the ancient Christian Churches alone exeej)ted. 
The first edict by which Protestant concerts were protected 
from all persecution on account of their religious opinions was 
obtained in 1844, through the exertions of our able and enlight- 
ened Ambassador, Lord Redeliffe; this is a measure far better 
calculated effectually to favour the progress of Christian civili- 
zation among tlie people and to promote tlie general welfare of 
the Empire, tlian any other public act ever before recommended ; 
for, since tjie ecclesiastical authorities of the Christian Churches 
are no longer allowed to interfere with the people when following 
their conscientious convictions on religious questions, the great 
barrier which had hitherto prevented the free circulation of the 
Bible and the establishment of scriptural schools has been com- 
pletely broken down. The Christian population are already 
eagerly availing themselves, in several parts of the Empire, of 
this freedom, and there is now a cheering prospect of their being 
finally delivered, by the power of God’s holy Word, from their 
protracted state of spiritual ignorance and bondage, ’and brought 
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into the full enjoyment of the glori(xvs blessings and privi- 
leges of the Gospel. How remarkable is tiie fact, that, 
when tlie people of these ancient Christian Churches., were 
robbed by their priesthood of God’s most precious gift to man, 
He should, as if to shame and confound the Mthlessness of 
their ecclesiastical rujers, have commissioned the head of the 
unbelieving Ishims to restore the free circulation of that blessed 
book ; it is an event justly entitled to be recorded as one of the 
most important of the present age. Previous documents had 
been Vizierial only, and local and temporary in their applica- 
tion j” but this charter of Protestants is Imperial, and accom- 
panied with the Sultan’s cypher. The following is a translation 
of this most important firman : — 

“ To my Vizir, Mohammed Pasha, Prefect of the Police in Constan- 
tinople, the honourable Minister dnd glorious Councillor, the Model 
of the wovld, and Regulator of the affairs of the community j who, 
directing the public interests \vith sublime prudence, consolidating the 
structure of the Empire with wisdom, and strengthening the columns 
of its prosperity and glory, is the recipient of every grace from the 
Most Higii. May God prolong his glory ! 

“ When this sublime and august mandate reaches you, let it be 
known that hitherto tlio^se of my Christian subjects who have embraced 
the Protestant faith, in consequence of their not being under any 
spcciall}'»-appointcd superintendei\^e, and in consequence of the Patri- 
archs and Primates of their former sects, which they have rcnctanced, 
naturally not being able to attend to their affairs, have suffered much 
inconvenience and distress. Rut in necessary accordance with my 
imperial compassion, >Vhich is tlie support of all, and which is mani- 
fested to all classes of my subjects, it is contrary to my imperial 
pleasure that any one class of them should be exposed to suffering. 

As, therefore, by reason of their faith, the above melitioned are 
already a separate community, it is my royal compassionate will that, 
for the facilitating the conducting of their affairs, and that they may 
obtain ease and quiet and safety, a faitliful and trustworthy person 
from among themselves, and by their own selection, should be 
appointed, with the title o! ‘ Agent of the Protestants,’ and that he 
should be in relations with tlie Prefecture of the Police. 

“ It sluill be the duty of the Agent to have in charge the register of 
the male members of the community, which shall be kept at the 
police,: and tl;G Agent shall cause to be registered therein all births 
and deaths in the community. And all applications for passports and 
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marriage licenses,^ an(> all petitions on affairs concerning the com- 
munity that are to be presented to the Sublime Porte, or to any other 
dep^tment, must be given in under the official seal of the Agent. 

“ For the execution of my^will, this my imperial sublinio mandate 
and augflst command has been especially issued and given from my 
sublime Chancery, * • 

Hence, thou, who art the Minister above named, according as it 
has been explained above, wilf execute to the letter the preceding 
ordinance ; only, as the collection of t*he capitation-tax, and the deli- 
very of passports, are subject to particular regulations, you will not do 
anything contrary to those regulations. You will not permit anything 
to be required of them, in the name of fee, or on other pretences, for 
marriage licepses or^ registration. You will, see to it, that, like the 
other communities of the Empire, in all their affairs, such as procuring 
cemeteries and jdaces of worship, they should have every facility and 
every needed assistance. You will not permit that any of the other 
communities shall in any way interfere with their edifices, or with 
their worldly matters or concerns, or, in short, with any of their 
affairs, cither secular or religious, that thus they may be free to 
exercise the usages of their faith. 

“ And it is enjoined upon you not to allow them to bo molested an 
iota in these particulars, or in any others ; and that all attention and 
perseverance be put in requisition to maintain them in quiet and 
security. And, in case of necessity, they shall be free to make repre- 
sentations regarding their affairs through their Agent to the Sublime 
Porte. * ^ » 

YTlien this my imperial will shall be brought to your knowledge 
and appreciation, you wdll have this august decree registered in the 
necessary departments, and then give it over to remain in the hands 
of these my subjects. And see you to it, that its requirements be 
always in future performed in their full import. 

“ Thus know thou, and respect my sacred signet ! Written in the 
holy month of Moharem, 1267 (November, 1850). 

“ Given in the well-guarded city Constnntineniyeh.” 

2d. The Government agents have been brought into greater 
subordination than was formerly the case ; they cannot, there- 
fore, commit, with the same impunity as formerly, acts of 
extortion and oppression, nor capriciously take away the lives 
of the people. Cases of violent death without trial are now, 
consequently, very rare; and the Turks have lost much of their 
former sternness of manner and cruelty of character.* 

* In 1841 the Ex- Grand Vizier Khosrew Pasha was legally convicted of 
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3J. Considerable improvements have beeiJi introduced into the 
administration of justice, though much remains to be done to 
complete its purification. Christians and Jews are now allowed 
to be members of tribunals where cases affecting the interests 
of their co-rcligionists tp’e decided ; but the point ^hap not yet 
been obtained that, in criminal cases, the evidence of a Christian 
shall be received as valid against a? Mussulman ; it was in con- 
sequence of this defect of tlib law, that the murderers of Sir 
Jyaurence Jones, about two years since, escaped tlm punishment 
of death, although fully identified, but were only condemned to 
the galleys. 

4th. Measures have*been‘'adopted fjor the bxtension and im- 
provement of the education of all classes throughout the empire. 
Besides the naval, medical, and industrial wschools already in 
existence, it is intended gradually to organize elementary agri- 
cultural schools in all the provinces, and to introduce the most 
approved European methods of teaching. A University and 
an academy of science and literature arc on the point of being 
founded. 

We had a long and interesting interview with Khiamel 
Efiendi, the Minister of Public Instruction ; he is a very 
intelligent and well-infV/rined Turk, and an enthusiast in the 
cause of education, having visited most of the countries in 
Europe, in order to collect information on the subject. lie .con- 
versed with us for nearly two hours on questions connected with 
national education, and has published some dialogues in Persian 
and Turkish, for the' use of schools. He has a large normal 
scliool for the training of teachers, attached to one of the great 
mosques ; some of the |)upil-tcachers were present at the inter- 
view, and they appeared much interested in our description of 
the method of giving object lessons on form and colour, accord- 
ing to the principles of Pestalozzi. Education in the Moliam- 
medan elementary schools, had hitherto been chiefiy confined 
to teaching all the males to read the Koran, and the instruction 

dcfmiidiug tlie publio tivasiiiy, and coiidomnod to ibo reimbursement of 
tlie funds lie liad misappropriated, to the loss of aU liis titles, and to 
banishment. In 1850, llassan l*aslia, Governor of Koniah, was sentemjed 
to the galleys for life in the same town Avhero he liad ruled for several years, 
for having killed a servant in a fit of passion. 
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of a few in T^ritiyg, jifnd the simple rules of arithmetic ; the girls 
received no education. Under the new system, however, it is 
intemded to extend the course of education afforded tQ,the lower 
orders, .hy the addition of geography, history, geometry, natural 
history, ^nd all tlie brandies of study adopted in Christian 
countries. The Minister of Public^ Instruction is getting 
elementary school-books, oil these subjects prepared in the 
Turkish language, besides providing the schools witli maps, 
globes, and everything belonging to a complete school 
apparatus.* 

* By the new system, educxition is broii/i^ht under three heeds : — 

“1. Elementary Instruction. The usual suhjt'cts are: njudin^, writing, 
eypheruig, and religion. Althougli the olil systtau embraced nearly tlio 
same subjects, the method of instruction by the new system has become 
more uniform in the various school^, by the introihietion of a certain defi- 
nite class of school-books, which 'arc now invariably used as text-books. 
Parents are obliged to send their cliildron^ of I'ithcr sex, to school, as soon 
us they attain their sixth year. The instruct ion is gratuitous, and llie 
schools are maintained by their own funds; bnt if means arc wanting to 
cover the whole of the expenses, Clovermiient make up the delieiiMicy. 

** 2. Middle Schools (mekteb i rushdie). J'hey are quite a new crc‘ntion. 
There arc at present six siu^h schools at Constantinople, uiunhering 870 
pupils; but Govenmment intimds to increase number to fourteen. The 
subjects of instruction in them are Arabic, ortbogra[)hy, eoniposiiion, reli- 
gious Ju’story (Islam), Turkish and ujiivensal history, gi'ogrnph^ ,• urithmet 
aivd'*geometyy. Here also the instruction is gratuit.ons, the schools being 
wholly maintained by Government. 

“ 3. Colh'ges, divided into various departments : 

“ a. The two Schools at the Mosques of the Sultans Achmed and Selim, 
established for young men destined for civil service. 

“ d. The College of the Sultana-Mother, foundeil in I860, for iust-ruction 
ill the liiglier branches of diplomacy and administration. 

“ c. The Normal school, a sort of grammar-school for all classes, and 
serving os a model for the establishment of similar schools in the provincial 
towns. 

“ d. The Medical School of Galata Sarai, already founded by Mahmud IT. 
“ e. The Imperial Military College. 

“y. Tlio Imperial Artillery College. 

“ y. The Marino or Naval College. 

“ A. The Agricultural College. 

“ i. The Veterinary College. 

“ Since 1847 a University is also in course of erection.’'^(** The Ottoman 
Empire and its Bcsourcos,” by Dr. Miclielsen.) 
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The foretold doom of the great Mohammedan Infidel power, 
raised up by God for the chastisement of the apostacy of the 
Christian Churches, generally believed to be near at havnd ; 
it is also supposed, that this great *»event is finally to, be con- 
summated by a combination of the Christian nationc for the 
overthrow of the dynasty of the Mahomcts, and the expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe. The ‘Turks, it is said, are them- 
selves a race of conquerors, who were raised up as . the 
ministers of a righteous judgment on the Eastern Churches ; 
and having lived by the sword, they are to perish by the swofd. 

Another interesting view, howqyer, of this important subject, 
is suggested by the “quesHon, whether the same end may 
not be attained, in the providence of God, by the destruction 
only of the spiritual power of the false Prophet ; by the con- 
version of his deluded followers, to Christianity, and by the 
complete extinction of the ancient Christian Churches, — their 
candlesticks being removed, as the just punishment of their 
unfaithfulness. 

The liberal ipeasures referred to as now being in the course 
of adoption by the Sultan, for the intellectual enlightenment of 
the lower orders of his ignorant and fanatical Moslem subjects, 
and the many proofs supplied in 4;hese pages, that the belief of 
the higher classes in tlicir creed is greatly shaken, tend to 
encourage a hope that this may be the way in which Goc^ in 
his infinite wisdom, will bring about the drying up of the 

Tho following paragraph which appeared in a recent paper, bears a 
strong testimony to tho earnest desire of the present Goyernment for the 
diffusion of knowledge among the Moslem population ; — 

“ Text-books fou Turkish Schools. — The Turkish Gavernment 
(says a coircspondent writing from Berlin) is in the practice of supplying 
itself with elementary school-books from Prussia ; and its representative 
at this capital has standing orders to send to Constantinople every educa- 
tional work of merit upon its appearance here. These orders are the 
consequence of the travels in tho west of Europe accomplished a year or 
two ago by Khiamel Effendi, Director of tho Turkish schools. A number of 
teachers with assistants were lately sent to Travnik, Czumic, Beche, Jenir- 
bazar, Banialuka, Basnad, Serai, Hersek, and Mostar, in order to organize 
and conduct elementary schools at those places. It is, however, to bo 
regretted, these sckools are only for tho Turco- Arabic cliildren, the Christian 
population deriving no benefit from them.” 
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Euphrates ; n(jt thrf instrumentality of an arm of flesh, but 
by an abundant outpouring of his Spirit upon tliese dark 
regioAs, leading the inhabitants to a saving knowledge and 
acceptance of^the precious pfomises of his revealed Word. 

In the prophecy respecting the drying up of the Euphrates, 
to prepare the way for the Kings of the East, the inspired 
writer referred, most probably, to the events of past history, as 
pi;efig«ring the future. The literal Babylon was captured in 
consequence of the waters of the Euphrates, which traversed 
the ibesieged city, having been diverted from their usual channel 
into large trenches dug all round the walls ; the bed of the 
river being tlius dried up, jiic way was prepared for the Kings 
of the East, — the Medes and Persians, under Cyrus, entering 
the city, which was in this manner surprised and taken. 

The Babylon of the Apocalypse may be intemded as a 
symbolic representation of all the Antichristian systems of 
religion that have arisen since the^ advent of Messiah, and 
which are designated under the general name of Antichrist ; 
these, no doubt, include the corrupt eastern* and western 
Christian Cliurches and the great Mohammedan delusion 
introduced by the false prophet. Rivers, in the language 
of prophecy, signify nations and peopld*(‘' The waters wliich 
thou sawest, where the Wlmre sitteth, are people amj multi- 
tudef?* and nations and tongues”). By the conversion to Pro- 
testant Christianity of both the Christian and IMoslem subjects 
of the Sultan, the sources of life and strength of all the present 
Anti-christian systems in his Empire would effectually be cut 
off, and thus the great mystic Babylon finally be overthrown 
in the East, by the complete drying up of the figurative 
Euphrates. 

The mode of interpretation of the passage of Scripture under 
consideration receives no little support from the description 
given in Daniel of the destruction of the Moslem power, in 
which it is stated, ‘‘ He shall also stand up against the Prince 
of princes, but he shall be broken without hand;” which 
evidently implies that the system of the false prophet sliall be 
destroyed by the direct agency of the Divine power, without 
the use of carnal weapons. * • 
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The Sultan affords every encoiiragertlent^to the measures in 
progress for the improvement of national education, by attend- 
ing in person the public examination of the schools, accompanied 
by his sons ; and he is favourably distinguished from most of his 
ancestors, by this lib^xal and enlightened ^policy. Ilis Majesty 
is also well known to have a tolerably correct knowledge of 
some of the differences between the Protestant and other form? 
of Christianity. An English gentleman attached 'to the 
imperial household, having succeeded, by remarkable decision 
and promptitude, in rescuing two of his sons from a Jesuit 
college near Rome, where they had been detained for above six 
years, and educated: in fhe Roma»i Catholic faith contrary to 
his will, the Sultan listened with great interest to the narration' 
of the details of this remarkable rescue, exclaiming occasionally, 
as it proceeded, Oh ! the barbarians and when the narrative 
was ended, he sent for his brothers-in-law, and requested all 
the circumstances to be related over again in their presence; 
after which he told them, “ 1 think you will now understand 
something of the difference between Protestantism and Popery.” 
Resistance to parental authority is considered by all Moslems as 
a great and unpardonable crime. 

On anotlier occasion, a Pasha, who had visited England, 
having^ in conversation with the'’ Sultan, accused the English 
of intolerance and bigotry, on account of their observance of* 
the Sabbath, his Majesty asked the same English gentleman 
what he had to say in his defence ; he replied, that Chris- 
tians felt under the same obligation to obey the injunctions 
of the Bible, as Mohammedans did those of the Koran ; that the 
public observance of the Sabbath being revealed in the Bible 
as one of God’s direct commandments, was considered of Divine 
obligation by all sincere Christians ; on which, the Sultan rising 
up from the divan, said earnestly to the Pasha, I hope you are 
satisfied with the answer. The dome of St. Sophia having, 
within the last few years, required some repairs, several large 
ancient Mosaics, representing portions of Scripture history, 
were brought to light, in beautiful preservation, on the removal 
of a coating of whitewash. The Sultan went to examine them, 
and was only prevented from allowing these specimens of ancient 
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art to remain uncovpred? by the fear of hurting the prejudices of 
his fanatical people ; but, considering them as the property of 
history^ he permitted exact copies of them, to be made,, before 
they were, again covered over. These anecdotes, and others, 
,for which i have not space, are interesting, as strengthening 
the i)elief that the Sultan, is earnestly •disposed to promote 
every meastire calculated to jnevease the welhxre of his people. 

A satisfactory proof of the benefits already derived from the 
improvements that have been adopted, is the fact of the exports 
of tile empire having doubled in the course of a few years, 
showing the great progress that has been made in both agri(;ul- 
ture and commerce. * It is %felt, however,* tliat ameliorations 
•might pfoceed much more rapidly^ among a people naturally 
possessing considerable intelligence, were it not that the plans 
of their sovereign and of his, ministers are so frequently 
thwarted and defeated by the venality and bigotry of many of 
the subordinate agents, among when?, as already stated, the 
native Christians generally take the lead. It is therefore 
obvious, that the moral regeneration of the nati(\nal character 
is the great desideratum required before the peojdc can make 
any great and durable advances in civilization. The lives, 
both of Turks and native Christians, have*hitherto been chiefly 
regulated by the principles 'of a sensual materialism^; self- 
intercut and self-gratification being their only motives of action. 
If they sometimes perform just, benevolent, and virtuous deeds, 
it is because they themselves derive advantage or pleasure from 
such a course ; but they are easily led by tile same egotism into 
the opposite vices. We were told by a gentleman, who has 
long been engaged in the education of adult Turks in a public 
institution, that their minds and hearts seemed to be hermeti- 
cally closed against the comprehension of any motives of action 
based on abstract principles of virtue, apart from carnal grati- 
fication. It would appear, in fact, that having grown up under 
the corrupting and enervating influence of sensual habits of 
life, the darkening of the understanding to the perception 
of moral beauty, and the searing of the heart to the enjoyment 
of a disinterested course of virtuous action, have been Iho 
inevitable results. • 
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The injurious influence mutually exercised upon each other 
by the Oriental Christian and the Mohammedan, and the 
carnalizing tendency of the principles of Islamism, are well 
set forth in the following passage, extracted from., a religious 
periodical : — ^ » * 

“ Hitherto the Mohammedan and the Oriental Christian have exer- 
cised each on the other an injurious influence. The Christian, by his 
misrepresentation of Christianity, has injured the Mohamnleda?* in 
those spiritual interests which are of primary consequence to man. 
Instead of recommending tlie Gospel as a pure and holy faith, he has 
made it contemptible in the eyes of the Infidels by whom he has been 
surrounded. And th^re has been an Yiiavoidable reaction. 

“ The Mohammedan has been confirmed in his false faith, ai^d that 
false faith has had free scope for the development of its injurious 
influences, and has too plainly shown itself to be Hhe abomination 
that maketh desolate.’ It takes from God the glory which is His due, 
and removes from man the moral restraints which are indisjjensable to 
his welfare. It destroys Ify the indulgence which it grants. At its 
commencement, it stimulated into intense action the strongest passions 
of man’s corrgpt nature ; and it >vas irresistible in its progress, until 
the prizes of rapaciousness and sensuality were gained, and the Moslem 
was placed in a position of luxurious ascendancy. Then he became 
sluggish and inactivc,^^and the once young and vigorous fanaticism 
has sunk into a premature old age.” * 

Christian Schools. — Although there are a number of large’ 
public schools at Constantinople, the education they provide is 
as defective (with only one exception) as that of the schools in 
the other cities of the East. The French Lazarists and Sisters 
of Charity have long been conducting schools for both sexes, 
besides superintending an hospital and visiting the sick at 
their own houses. When the boys’ school was first established 
at Hebeck, on the Bosphorus, it was largely patronized, the 
want of such an Institution having long been felt ; so that the 
number of pupils rose at first to a hundred and fifty. After 
some time, however, it was discovered that the pupils made 
very little progress in knowledge; that a great part of their 
time was occupied in learning and repeating long Church ser- 
vices and chants ; that all lay teachers were excluded, and the 
* ‘‘Church Missionary Intelligencer,” August, 1851, p. 222. 
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instruction conductecj entirely by priests. The consequence 
has been that the school has lost, in a great measure, the confi- 
dence o& the public, and even strict Roman Catholics have 
refused to sepd their boys there ; so that the number of pupils 
has diminished to aboqt forty. Similar complairfts are made 
of the, girls’ school, under the direction • of the Sisters of 
Charity. ^ • 

The Qreeks and Armenians have Established a number of 
large schools, in which, however, we were informed the course 
of education, though generally good as regards the native lan- 
guages, is yet far from satisfactory, being deficient in several 
important branches of fetudy, -gnd especially in moral training. 
A curious* dissension has arisen on the subject of education 
between the Armenian Catholic laity and their clergy. Dis- 
satisfied with the education hitherto given by the priests, the 
leading members of the laity formed themselves into a Council 
of Education, and insisted, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the Patriarch, upon taking the schools into 
their own management, and appointing a num]bcr of lay 
teachers. When the Pope’s Nuncio lately visited Constanti- 
nople, he severely reprimanded this lay Council for their rebel- 
lious conduct. The Council, hpwever, regardless of these 
censures, are persevering in thoir course. These schools being 
closed fipr the long vacation, we had not the opportunity of 
visiting them. 

By far the most important and successful labours in the 
cause of education in the East have been thosb of the American 
missionaries ; these excellent men have had schools under their 
management for about twenty years, in which the moral and 
intellectual training of the natives has been conducted on a 
plan admirably adapted to their wants. They have now the 
satisfaction of witnessing the fruits of their patient exertions, in 
the reformation of considerable numbers of the people, mostly 
Armenians, in various parts of the country, as was noticed in 
the last Report. These reformed Armenians are already dis- 
tinguished for greater honesty in their dealings than the other 
native Christians ; some proofs of which came to our personal 
knowledge. Young men trained up in the missionary schools 
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are sometimes chosen by tlie ArmeiVian^, as teachers in their 
own scliools on account of their superior qualifications. 

TJie American school for boys and young men is situated in 
the village of Bebeck, on the Bosphorus, and contains at present 
twenty-four pupils^ who receive board and education free of 
expense, being only required to provide their own clothing. 
The school is under the dircetioiji of the Rev. C. Hamlin, the 
Rev. Mr. Hornes, and the Rev. Mr. Wood. We attended the 
annual public examinations, and saw the various classes 
examined in the ancient Armenian language and literature, 
history, geography, arithmetic, ‘mathematics, chemistry, and in 
Butler’s Analogy ^ the answers, 1*ranslatcd for us by one of the 
masters, appeared highly satisfactory. Mr. Hamlin, wh'o, 
besides being a practical chemist, has a good knowledge of 
mechanics, has fitted up a chemical laboratory, and workshops 
for carpenters and smiths, in which many of the pupils arc 
employed out of school hours in learning some of these branches 
of industry. They arc allowed the profits of the sale of their 
work, by which some arc enabled to earn sufficient to provide 
for their clothing. The receipts for their work last year 
amounted to 50/. The missionaries have also sent three of 
their pupils to Amf'rica, that they may learn some branches of 
manufiietures yet unknown in Turkey, and introduce them on 
their return for the benefit of their country. The whole system 
of education is sound and practical, and calculated to form a 
class of men who may become eminently useful, both by their 
Christian devotediiess and superior mechanical skill, in improv- 
ing the religious and social condition of these countries. 

The girls’ school, situated in Pera, contains about twenty 
young Armenians, and is superintended by the Rev. Mr. Goodell 
and the Rev. Mr. Everett, assisted by their ladies. It has 
hitherto proceeded very successfully, the young women learning 
all the details of household duties, besides receiving a good 
general education ; most of them, also, give satisfactory evidence 
of true piety. The only regret expressed by the missionaries 
was that their pupils married too soon, • well qualified wives 
being very scarce in the East. 

An English school for female education has just been com- 
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menced in Pera, under tl]fe direction of the Misses Walsh, and 
patronized by Lord and Lady RedclilTe. Considering the high 
qualifications of these ladies for such an y^^dertaking, their 
school promises to confer a great benefit on Constantinople, 
where such a« institutign, for young boys as well as girls, has 
long b^en greatly wanted. • 

/i. short notice of the Jews^ will conclude these remarks on 
educatioii. The great majority, about* 70,000, are of Spanish 
origin, and came to settle in Turkey after being expelled from 
Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. They have preservecl the 
use of the Spanish language, and have kept themselves strictly 
separate from the Jew3 of other counties, as a distinct com- 
iimnity ; they are, consequently, very bigoted and inaccessible, 
and every effort to enlighten them had, until lately, failed. The 
missionary of the Scotch Free Church, the Rev. Mr. Thomson, 
has, however, succeeded latterly in establishing a school, which 
is attended by a small number of their children of both sexes ; 
and his judicious exertions appear likely to be crowned with 
some measure of success.’*^ This body of Jews is vpry despoti- 
cally ruled by their chief rabbis, and the poor loudly complain of 
being oppressed by the rich, which we had found to be the case 
in other places. The governing cquneil, con Jsting of the rabbis 
and the wealthiest members of the community, impose taxes 
cfi all tlie necessaries of life, ostensibly for the purpose- of main- 
taining charitable institutions for the poor. It is asserted, 
however, by the latter, that no account has (*vcr been given of 
the large funds thus raised, and that they art? misappropriated. 
Our Ambassador has been urged to use his influence with the 
Turkish Government to obtain an investigation of these com- 
plaints. 

There are, however, several thousand German Jews, who are 
much more enlightened and liberal than the Spanish. The 
Rev. W. Allan, missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 
has obtained considerable influence among them ; he has bap- 
tized several, has opened a school for both sexes, which is well 
attended, and conducts public worship in a chapel where Jewish , 

* Wo received lately tJic gratifying intelligence that Mr. Tlioiusoifa 
school had considerably increased in numbers and popularity. * 
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converts and inquirers, as well as ti number of Protestants, 
regularly attend.* 

Tliere is a co],ony of British engineers and operatives 
employed in a Government foundry at the village of Makriken, 
some distance from^ Constantinople ; th^y are m the receipt of 
large salaries, and, have , no means on the spot of edupating 
their children ; they are, consequently, left to grow up in igno- 
rance and vice, the only alternative being to send tliQm to the 
Boman Catliolic schools, where they are, in most cases, perverted 
to Pot)ery. Anotlier instance of tlw3 great evil attending the want 
of good scriptural schools in the East was brought under our 
notice by an English gentleman qf great respectability, born in 
a city of the Levant. Italian, he said, had been formerly tke 
language in common use among the Franks and in all the Con- 
sular offices ; but from the time when the French began to exert 
themselves to extend their influence by taking the lead in public 
education, they had'sucoeeded, by the great multiplication of their 
schools, in causing Italian to be completely superseded by French 
as the language of general communication. In consequence of 
there being no P]nglish schools, he had himself been compelled, 
with many other English boys, to receive his education in a 
French school, wVvere they, learnt very little English, and 
received but a very superficial .education ; and where many of 
the linglish youths were persuaded by the priests to embrace 
Popery. Having himself been a great sufferer from not having 
had the means of obtaining an English education, he greatly 
rejoiced at the establishment of the College at Malta, and would 
promote its success in every way in his power, adding, that the 
jiresent was a particularly hxvourable time for the success of 
such an undertaking. We were also told, by the editor of the 
French newspaper, “Journal de Constantinople,” that he was 
fully convinced the influence of France in the East had been 
far more extensively promoted by their numerous schools for 
all classes of the population than by diplomacy. 

* Tho Rev. Mr. Allan has left Constantinople. The Rev. J. O. Lord, 
Agent of the London Jews’ Society, is settled there. 
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Our endeavours to nmke tlie establishment of the Collese 
generally known, and to procure pupils, met with consider- 
able encouragement. Our Ambassador (Lprd Redcliflfe) fully 
approved of tlie objects for which the College was foundeS, and 
has kindly ^rdhiised to promote its success in every way in 
liis power. Considering the intimate kno^^^ledge his Excellency 
has acquired of the condition and wants of the people of the 
East, by a residence among them of many years, his sanction is 
of great value. We obtained, through his kindness, interviews 
with the Grand Vizier and the Minister of Foreign Affaii*s, and 
introductions to several other influential natives, who are likely 
to forward our objects. It with rniich iJeasure I take this 
opportunity of expressing our grateful acknowledgments for 
the valuable assistance and kind attentions .with which we were 
honoured by his Excellency and Lady Redclifle, during our 
residence at Constantinople.* 

We called on all the respectable merchiints and bankers, of 
every nation, and on some of the British engineers, employed by 
the Government. The number of visits we thus paid amounted 
to eighty-eight, and the following was the proportion belonging 
to each nation : — British merchants and residents, sixteen ; 
British engineers, five ; Armenian bankers and merchants, 
thirteen ; Greek ditto, ditto., twenty-eight ; Sardinians and 
italians, eight ; Germans, five ; French and Swiss, thfrteen. 
Some of the latter are Protestants. Wo invariably, with only 
perhaps two or tliree exceptions, met with a favouVable recep- 
tion, especially from the rich Armenian bankers. A statement 
to the following elfect was generally made by the parties we 
visited : — Parents felt considerable difficulty in procuring a 
good educjftion for their sons ; several of the rich Greeks 
and Armenians had sent them to Paris, and some to England ; 
those educated in Paris had generally returned conceited, ill- 
informed, and completely demoralized, after costing their 
parents large sums of money ; those who had been in J'mgland 
had succeeded better, but the expense incurred was too great ; 
little confidence wa^ felt in the education to be obtained at, 

* See the letter from Sir Stratford Canning to Lord Shaftesbury. lutfo* 
duction E. ^ 
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Constatitinople. One of the wealtliieJbt and most respectable 
Armenians told us, — I have two sons, about eight and ten years 
old, respecting whose education T feel very anxious. I jvrocured 
a tutor from Paris, but was soomobligcd to part with him. I 
have since been endeavouring to provide^ instruction for them, 
as opportunities offer ; but this irregular plan is very unsatis- 
factory.” Besides calling on the residents, we got the Prospectus 
of the College inserted in the Greek, French, and Xurkisli 
newspapers. We addressed, also, through the British Embassy, 
some copies of the Prospectus, in the different Oriental lan- 
guages, with a circular letter, to eighteen of the British Consuls, 
residing in the Turkish Empire. 

Tlie interviews with the Grand Vizier and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs took place a few days before our departure. It 
having been recommended that only the lay member of the 
Deputation should attend, I went, accompanied by Mr. Sto])hen 
Pisani, Dragoman to the British Embassy. We lirst saw 
A’ali Pasha, the Minister for Foreign Affairs ; he is a young 
man, of superior talent, and conversed fluently in French. 
After listening very attentively to my statement of the reasons 
which had led to tlie establishment of tlic College, of the parties 
by whom it liad b«cn founded, and of the plan of education 
adopted, lie asked several pertinent question.'^ sliowing that he 
understood the objects of the Ihstitutioii. lie asked what were tho* 
regulations on the subject of religion, and, on being told that full 
liberty of conscience was allowed, and that no compulsion was 
used respecting the'Uttendance of foreigners at our places of Pro- 
testant public worship, he expressed himself satisfied. I called 
particularly his attention to the great want of the means of 
public education, which we had observed in our tour through the 
empire, and suggested that in no manner, perhaps, could the Malta 
College more materially benefit the people of the East, than 
by training up natives in the art of teaching, and supplying 
thus a body of schoolmasters, well qualified to conduct the 
education of their countrymen, according to the most approved 
European principles. 

I was received, also, by the Grand Vizier (Ucchid Pasha), with 
marl/ed kindness and courtesy, llis Highness kept me a long 
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time, conversing in ^French on a variety of topics, besides those 
referrii^ more immediately to the College ; be expressed himself 
much satisfied with my explanation of the objects for which it 
had been founded, and, thought it promised^to be of great benefit 
to the people of the East.* I left wjth both, Ministers copies of 
the Prospectus, in the Easterrv languages. We visited, also, 
the Prg^sian Minister (Count Pourtalcs), who received us with 
much kindness ; we obtained from him much valuable informa- 
tion iiRspecting the people of the* East, with whom he is well 
acquainted, having long resided among them. 

We obtained two pitying pupils, the %ons iif British residents, 
and have Jbecn promised several others next year. We selected, 
also, four natives, as free pupils, viz.,*two adult converted Jews, 
one unconverted Jewish hoy, and an Armenian youth, a Pro- 
testant, who fiad been some time at the American school, and 
was recommended by the Missionaries. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It does not comport with the objects of our Mission to attempt 
any minute description of the many objects o^interest to be found 
in this wonderful city, and vicinity. A few only will be 
i^rieflyinoticed, as illustrative of the ^ast and present character and 
condition of the singular combination of nations, tongues, and reli- 
gious creeds, embraced in its immense population. The city com- 
prises two great divisions, each situated on a’round promontory, 
and separated by an arm of the harbour. One of these, including 
Pera and Galata, is chiefly inhabited by native Christians and 
Franks (Europeans), of various nations. Galata is altogether 
the seat of commerce, and stretches along the shore ; while 
Pera, which crowns the hill, is the residence of the wealthier 
classes. Stamboul is essentially the Turkish quarter, in which 
arc situated the seraglio, the principal mosques, the palaces of 
the rich Turks, and the celebrated bazaars. A small district at 

the water’s edge, calli^ the Armenian quarter, is inhabited by the. 

• 

♦ See the letter from the Grand Vizier to a member of Con^mittee the 
Introduction. 

t See the list of gratuitous pupils in the Introduction. 

T T 
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Jews ; and another small district, called the Fanar, is the resi- 
dence of the Greek patriarch and principal Greek falnilji^. 

The contrast between the outward aspect of these two divisions 
of the city is very striking, and characterisjic of tKe different races 
of their respective inhabitants. In Galata the steep, narrow, 
dirty streets are crowded at all times with a bustling, restless, 
noisy population, keenly engaged in various commercial pursuits 
and trades, and presenting, as regards costume, manners, and 
langua*gc, a most motley and singular appearance, while in Pera 
is observed the better-regulated activity of a flourishing European 
city. But the scene. wonderfully cljanges when the traveller wan- 
ders through the naiTow, winding streets of Stambcvil, among 
the palaces of the Turks, and their splendid mosques ; the streets 
appear almost deserted, with the exception of a few straggling 
foot passengers, or some Turkish dignitary on horseback, sur- 
rounded by his num'eroua attendants on foot ; a profound silence 
generally prevails, and the high walls surrounding the houses, 
which have only a few latticed windows towards the street, add 
•onsiderahly to the air of gloom and solitude pervading tlii’s 
division of the city. “ Tho impression constantly forced upon 
me,” writes an intelligent observer, was that of a people just 
resolving to make shift with things as they are, upon the con- 
viction that their end is not far distant. There is an air cf 
sadness and hopelessness intermingled with all that looks like 
stir, and activity, and enterprise. The national heart beats 
slowly ; and there is everything in the spirit, even of the modern 
form of despotism, to check a healthful development of the 
resources of the national mind. The Ottoman empire is 
stagnant ; and its poisonous malaria hangs over Stamboul.” 

Tlie only signs of life and activity in Stamboul are its crowded 
bazaars and the shores of the harbour. Until lately the houses 
of Pera were built of wood, which exposed them to frequent and 
extensive conflagrations. One reason assigned for this, inde- 
pendent of the greater cost of stone, was the great uncertainty 
felt by tho Turks of their permanent tenure of the city. When 
a fire has lasted more tlian an hour, the Ministers of State are 
obliged, by law, to attend, and if it threatens great destruction 
the Sultan also must ai)pcar. It is asserted that the people have 
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sometimes purposely set fire to their property, as the only method 
of mailing their grievances known to the Multan in person. 

The backward state of th^ industrial arts is seen in tlio con- 
struction ^ tile Turkish carriages, wliich are most clumsy, lum- 
bering machines, gaudily gilt and painted, and drawn by two 
horses, with a driver usually riuining by their side. The common 
wagggns, and the harness of the horses, are equally rude and pri- 
mitive, showing the aus|)ension, for ages, of all progress in the 
national mind. One of the striking siglits in Pera i§ a large 
wood of cypresses, occupying a declivity on tlie side of the 
hill. This was the ancient^ burying^rouj?d of Constantinople, 
g but it is.now little used. It is an Eastern custom to plant a tree 
at the birth and tfnothcr at the death of eacli member of a 
family ; a cypress is always planted by a Moslem’s grave, and 
the aromatic odour of the tree is supposed to neutralize all 
putrid cllluvia. • * 

The first fortnight of our residence at Constantinople 
happened to be in the month liamazzan (Rum’ada’n), the 
Mohammedan Lent, when, as described in a former Section of 
this Journal,* the people fast all day, and feast all night. All the 
mosques and cofiee-houscs >vere open at njght, and tlic minarets 
were beautifully ilUirninatetl with coloured lamps. K(‘Iigious 
* services were performed in the tiosques ; and the coffee-houses 
were crowded with Turks, smoking, drinking eoffee, and listening 
to singers and story-tellers. There were also parties of musicians 
perambulating the streets all night, beating small kettle-drums, 
to the great annoyance of Europeans, whom the noise deprives 
of slee[». 

The Btimazzan, to our joy, being ended, was iSllowed by 
the usual great feast, which lasts three days, and is called 
Bairam, On One of these days the Sultan proceinls in state 
from ‘the seraglio to one of the mosques; the following is a 
description of this striking pageant : — 

The procession commences with many fine horses, richly 
caparisoned, led grooms. Then follow several Paslias, all 
well mounted and attended. Next comes the Capitainc Pasha 
(chief of the naval force), and other members of the cfuncil. 

* See page 38. 
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After them follow some of the Sullan’a horses, attended by 
grooms — splendid aijimals, of the Turkish and Arab ^reed ; 
then, surrounded by a large body, of military officers on foot, 
comes the Sultan himself, mounted on a ^oble fihaager. The 
Sultan and all his Stfiite n 9 W wear common tarbouches, blue 
surtouts, and loose-shaped trousers; and the only difference 
between the dress of the nfonarch and his attendants is short 
military cloak worn by the former, clasped at the throat with a 
rich je^el. The figure of the Sultan is small and spare , his 
countenance youthful, pale, and delicate, but placid and benevo- 
lent, and his deportment 'exhibits ^e easy bearing of a gentle- 
man. He was born m 1823, is the son of Mahinoud the, 
Second, and has the title AbduUMedjid, 

This procession has lost much of its former splendour, by the 
exchange of the gorgeous, loose, and graceful Asiatic costume, 
for a tight semi-Euroljean* uniform, — a reform commenced by the 
late Sultan, but which ill becomes the fat Turks. The sight was 
much more imposing, when the Sultan was surrounded by his 
Janissaries, wearing turbans of great height and amplitude, and 
dressed in rich flowing robes ; but the day of the turbaned Turk 
is passed, and the rigjh Oriental of the present time is only dis- 
tinguished from a European by a. red skull-cap, called the fez. 
The Oriental dress is still, however, retained among the lowers 
orders, especially in the interior of the country, and the priest- 
hood also colitinue to wear the elegant robe and turban. On 
the last day of Bairam there was a display of splendid 
fireworks from the seraglio, which surpassed anything of the 
kind to be seen in Europe, this being an art in which the 
Asiatics afe acknowledged to excel. 

The religious ceremonies of the Dancing Dervishes are so 
singular, as to deserve some notice. After walking slowly in 
procession round an octagonal-shaped hall, at the sound of 
a flute and drum, they began each to spin rapidly on his 
own axis, as on a pivot, moving at the same time onward round 
the hall; their arms extended horizontals^, were apparently 
rigid, — their eyes were closed, and they seemed as if in a kind 
of trance ; they continued spinning quickly round like tops, for 
about a quarter of an hour, when they withdrew from the circle 
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to rest, after which thejf again resumed the whirling ; they next 
all lay down ^ost^ate, and apparently exhausted, covered in 
the folds of their robes, while a prayer^ was chanted; this 
being concluded, they rose ujg, approached their superidi*, who 
was sitting al> the time on a coloured sheep-skin, and kissed 
*his hand; and, finally, filing off to tlie right, they kissed 
each^ other’s hands. It is sa^d, that their rotatory motions 
are intended to symbolize the Almighty’s attribute of eternity. 
Thb members of this sect belong exclusively to the higher 
class of Turks, and its founder was a man of rank and edueation.* 

We visited St. Sophia, and all the other mosques. The 
great antiquity of St. Soj)hia, the wonderful vicissitudes 
Jbhrough which it has been preserved, andtlie important changes 
it may yet undergo, invest this noh\4 building with associations 
of no ordinary interest. It was founded a.d. 325, by Constan- 
tine ; having been burnt in a.d*. 404, it was rebuilt a.d. 538 ; 
though it has often since been repairjed, «nd a few additions 
may have been made, it has remained to this day substantially 
unaltered in its original structure. It is remarkable, that ma- 
terials from several of tj[ie most celebrated heathen ’temples were 
employed in its construction ; among these may be mentioned, 
eight porphyry columns, taken by Aurelius from the temple of 
the Sun, at Baalbec; eight green pillars from the temple of 
piana, at Ephesus, — and others brought from Troas, Cyzicus, 
AtheiTs, 3^id the Cyclades. 

Perliaps there is no place in Constantinople,* besides St. 
Sophia, which combines so many interesting associations with 
antiquity, as the Hippodrome, It is a large, open, oblong space, 
formerly surrounded by seats for the spectators, and was built 
by the Emperor Severus, for horse and chariot races. #^The idea 
embodied in these races by the ancients was, the course of the 

* Tlie Dancing Dorvishea assert, that their founder, the Patriarch Move- 
lava, turned miraculoiisly round for the space of four days without any 
food or refreshment, his wmpanion, Hamsa, playing all the while on the 
flute ; after which ho fell into an ecstacy, and received wonderful revelations 
for the foundation of hii order. They belierh the flute to be an instrument 
consecrated by Jacob and the shepherds of the Old Testament, who sang 
the praises of God to this accompaniment. « \ 
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sun and seve;i planets round the earth ^ the sand of the arena, 
and the water in the canal, represented the‘eartfii and sea ; the 
storting of the chariots from the gates, the rising of the sun, — and 
their turning round the goal at the other end, the sunset ; the 
circuit seven times round the arena, referred to the. courses of the 
seven planets ; and tHe colours of the four parties, green, blue, 
red, and white, were intended to represent the four elements, 
earth, air, fire, water. This Hip'podrome Was adorned with 
many statues of Heathen deities, but they have all been removed ; 
there remain, however, two interesting monuments of antiqpity ; 
one, a fine obelisk of Thebaic granite, covered with well- 
preserved hieroglyphics, end evidently transported from Egypt ; 
the other a curious bronze pillar, wrought in the form of three 
intertwined serpents. It »Is said to have been brought from 
Delphi, and to have home the golden tripod consecrated to 
Apollo, found by the Greeks ih the camp of Mardonius, after 
the defeat of Xerxes at the battle of Plataja. This Hippodrome 
was the place where Belisarius celebrated his victories in a 
Koman triumph ; it - was also the scone of many a bloody 
conflict, in the rebellions of the Byzajitine Empire; and in 
1823, it was strewed with the mapgled corpses of the murdered 
Janissaries, on which occasion blood is stated to have run like 
water through the streets of Constantinople. 

Not ‘'far from the Hippodrome, is the celebrated Pillar op 
Constantine, made of pieces of porphyry, boynd tog^ftheV with 
iron bands, and surmounted by a white marble capital, on which, 
it is believed, stood, the statue of Constantine. It has been so 
blackened by the frequent fires that have happened in the 
neighbouring houses, that it is commonly called the Burnt 
Column. I 

The ancient Byzantine walls are the objects of greatest 
antiquarian interest next to the Hippodrome. They nearly 
surrounded Stamboul, and formed a threefold line of fortifications, 
the inner wall being the highest, and the outer one the lowest ; 
the inner wall is surmounted by square towers, at intervals of 
about 400 feet; and both .walls and towers have battlements for 
th^ discharge of archery. They are supposed to be of the age 
of J^istiniaq, and in many places are greatly decayed ; they 
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Still extend upwards of two miles, and terminate at the river, 
which is connoted wilh an extensive lake, caUed the Sweet 
water$ of Europe. 

Th^BAZAARS of Constantinople are the most airj, clejn, and 
spacious iath^ East, and are amply stocked with a great variety 
oi showy ^oods. There are galleries separately allotted to par- 
ticular trades and kinds of merchandise, «uch as cloth, linen, 
silks, jewellery, shoes, saddlery, drugs, groceries, stationery, as 
w€^ fls copyists of manuscripts, &c. *We were assured, on good 
authority, that a large proportion of the handsome goods wo 
saw exhibited as being of Oriental manufacture, were made at 
Manchester, after patterns sent from the East, and sold by the 
Orientals as their own genukie work. The crowds that usu^ly 
* throng fhe bazaars,^ consist of people from almost every part of 
the world ; and an interesting opportunity is afforded, of 
studying their national peculiarities, as regards personal appear- 
ance, manners, and costume^ 

There is a Slave Market at Constantinople, as well as at 
Cairo ; but in the latter^ the female slaves are no longer exposed 
for sale in the open air, but kept in rooms, and .only shown to 
purchasers. It is but justice to state, that slaves in the East 
have never been treated wRh the revolting harshness and 
cruelty which they have endured in the frervice of Europeans 
and Americans. The treatment of slaves is strictly regulated 
^b3r’theJKoran, as it was by the Mosaic law. All purchased 
slaves are adopted by law as sons or daughters, in the family of 
the purchaser, who is bound to treat them with kindness through 
life, to maintain them in sickness and olS. age, and to leave a 
provision for them at his death. The females belong to two 
classes ; ope sold for wives, the other for servants. The former 
are brought from Georgia, Circassia, and other provinces, and 
mostly belong to the white race : as they fetch high prices, they 
are generally well treated ‘by the slave-dealers. They become 
the legal wives of the purchaser, who is obliged to settle a 
dowry upon them, and, in case of ill-usage, they can sue for a 
divorce, and recover their marriage portion; the law in this 
respect, has, however, seldom been enforced but in a few extreme* 
cases, and married slaves are often harshly treated, ^thout 
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obtaining any redress. The class of females bought as servants, 
are placed under the control, not of ^be husband, but of the 
wife; but the husband is bound to protect and provide for 
them, ^as for the former class ; and a slave who has Oecome 
the mother of her master’s child,' is free. The male slaves are 
generally well treated by their masters, and have often risen to 
the highest offices in the State, some having even reachec^ the 
throne, as was seen in the history />f the Khahfs and Sultans of 

Scutari well deserves to be visited, on several accounts. It 
is the fargest of the suburbs of Constantinople, and is of great 
antiquity, having been built on seven low hills, in the earliest 
period of the great Persian monarch /. It was the ancient Chry- 
sopolis, and the seaport of ,Chalfedon» The soil of Aiiia being' 
considered consecrated as the birthplace of the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty, Scutari has. long been a favourite place of 
burial with the Turks ; also, fully believing that they are 
ultimately to be expelled ^frorn Europe, they feel more secure of 
their remains being left undisturbed by the Christians, if de- 
posited on the Asiatic shore. The cemeteries are consequently 
large and beautiful. A cupol^ supported by six columns, 
indicates, in one of them, the resti%-place of Sultan Mahmoud’s 
favourite horse. Tl«j promontory on the Asiatic shore is called 
Bosphorus, ox-ford, from the Heathen story that lo, after 
being changed into a cow, swam across from tlie*»>q>p6site* 
promontory of the Acropolis, and rested liere Tirst. At about an 
hour’s distance from Scutari is the mountain of Bulgurlu, 
which commands a most extensive panoramic view of the 
sea of Marmora, and of both banks of the beautiful Bosphorus, 
as well as of Constantinople and all its suburbs ; tl\is view is 
considered one of the finest in the world. A large expanse of 
most fertile territory can be descried, but it is only very 
partially cultivated; and no better proof can be given of tlie 
want of enterprise and industry in the nation, tlian the fact, that 
a greater part of the grain consumed in Turkey, is impoi ted, 
chiefly from Odessa, while their own fertile land is lying fallow. 
- . 'Hiese brief notices will be concluded by an account of the 
^ ♦ See “ Political History of Egypt,” p. 154. 
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many sieges and remarkable vicissitudes of fortune to which 
this venerable»cit}»has been exposed in the lapse of ages. 

Constantinople was twice besieged by the ancient Greeks 
(Alci^iades and Philip), three times by Roman empdrors (Seve- 
rus, Maximii^, Constantinu^, once by the Latins, the Persians, 
the Avars, the Sla\^nians, and the Greeks themselves (under 
Mi|hael Palaeologus) ; twice by the Bulg&rians and by rebels ; 
•seven times by the Arabians, and three times by the Ottomans. 
It/hsjs sustained twenty-four sieges, but has only been taken 
six times, viz., by Alcibiades, Severus, Constantine, pandolo, 
Michael Palaaologus, and Mahomet IL* 

* A very detailed and inter«i|^ing desoriptioi^f Constantinople, will bo 
found in,** Murray’s Handbook,” and I can HBIar ample testimony to tho 
accuracy, and great vaivje to the tra^eliei/ of all tho Handbooks published 

by Mr. Murray. 
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SECTION IX. 

Population Turkey — ^Thessaly — Macedonia — Salonica, Moslem CJonverta — 
Mount Athos — Albatiia — -Dalmatia— ^iRoumelia — Bulgaria — allachia 
— ^Moldavia — Servia — ^iSosnifl^Pagt coast of the Black Sea — Tbe Crimea • 
—Central Asia — Armenia — ijrzei^am — Trebi’^ind — Bayazid — Georgia 
— Teflis — Mingrelia — Imirotta — Circassia — Astrakhan — Orenburg — 
Van — Oroomia — Caspian Sea — Reshd — Baku — Diarbekir, Missionary 
proceedings — Orfa — lyiesopotamia — Mosul — Mardin — Nisibin, ’ Karke- 
eeea, Anah — Bagdad — Hillah, Ruins of Babylon — Meshed Ali — Koufa — 
Bussora — Arabia Petrsea, Mount Hor, Sinai — Arabia Felix, Mecca, Me- 
dina, Yemeu^ Aden, Mocha, Moosa, Sana, Taas, MacuUah, Muscat, Sohar, 
Lasha — Desert of Akhof, Ncdjed, Dereiyeh — Wahabces — Arabia Dc- 
serta — Character and Customs of the Bedouin Arabs — History of Ma- 
homet and the Saracens — Persia — ^History — Customs — Reh'gion of 
Zoroaster — Shiraz, l^drsepolis, Tolnb of Cyrus, Bushiro, Ispalian, Sul- 
tania^ Kasbin, Ecbatana, KermamslHdi, Yezd, Sari, Herat, Nishapoor, 
Kerman, Dorak, Shuster, Pesiiawer, Cabul, Ghuznee, ^ -« 

Beloochistan, Kelat. • 

The statements botl? of travellers and geographers, relative to 
the population of the Ottoman Empire arc unavoidably conflict- 
ing, in consequence of the want of sufficiently accurate data in 
countries where registers of births, and deaths, and official 
returns of any periodical census, are unknown. The following 
account has recently been published by Ubicini, from semi-official 
information, procured during his residence in Turkey; con- 
sidering, however, the Oriental propensity to exaggeration, his 
numbers probably exceed the real amount of the population, 
while it may have been greatly underrated by previous writers. 
The population of the Ottoman Empire, according to iTbicini, 
may con^ecturally stated at 35,350,000 ; of this' total, 
16|6i^,000 may be assigned to Asiatic Turkey, 15,500)000 to 
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European Turkey, an^ 3^800,000, to Africa. These popula- 
tions are distribute as follows : — 


aCLASSIPICATION ACCOEDINO TO BACKS AND EELI(|ION|^ 


^ fikees. • 

- A * 

r— 

In Europe. 

In Aeia. « 

In Aima. 

Total.^. 

t« 

Ottomans^ .... 

2,100,0(A 

10,700,000 


12,800,000 

^t^ 

Srabs" 

16,000 

•20,000 


36,000 

... 

900,000 

3, ^,000 

4,700,000 

Kurdes 

* 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

Turkoman^ .... 


86,000 

> « 

• 86,000 

Greeks 

i,66b,ooo 

1,000,000 


2,000,000 

Slayonians .... 

6,200,000 

4,009,000 

... 

6,200,000 

Boumelians . . . > 

*•* 


4,000,000 

Armenians . . . • 

400,000 

l,500,0Qfli 



2,400,000 

Albanians 


1,500,000 

Syrians and ChaldeaAl^ 


4'36,000 


235,000 

Druses 

... 

30,000 


30,000 

Jews 

70,000 

80,000 


150,000 

Gypsies ..... 

214,000 

- ... • 


214,000 

. 

16,600,000 

16,0^,000 

] 3,800,000 

‘36,350,000 


Another table supplied to M. Ubicini, by an official authority, 
gives the following classification of the population of Turkey in 
Europe, according to their religious denomiiiations • 


Miissuhtians ^ 6,910,000 

Greeks ......fTT 9,250,004 

■^ii^i^rmonians 400,000 

Calholic#* 060,000 

Jews *60,000 

Gypsies 80,000 


16,350,000/" \ 

In EuMopeBn Turkey the Moslems form only about onorthird, 
of the population, their number having, for a long period, 
rapidly decreased, through the influence of various causes, to be 
hereafter stated'.* 

The various nations included in the Ottoman Empire, and 
adjoining countries, are evidently awakening from their long and 
dreary lethargy, and there are many indications that the set 
time, has come, in* the designs of a merciful God, to restore* to 
them the knowledge of His truth and the biasings His 
♦ See “ History of the Rise and Decline of the Ottoman Empire,** 
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favour. As very little, however, fe generally known of the 
present condition of these deeply interestiiig legions, and as 
they are daily presenting immense openings for the labours of the 
Christian ^d philanthropist, it is considered desirable to give 
scjiie general account both of European’ .Turkey arid Central 
Asia. This information may be useful^ in indicating the most 
.promising localities ibr missionary and other efforts for the 
improvement of the people, , 

DESCKIPTION OF TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Turkey in Europe comprises nearly all the territory once belonging 
to the eastern division o^ the, Roman Empire, S 9 me parts of which were 
known to the Romaili«. under the nWe of Thrace; it includes 
countries justly celebrated for beauty and fertility, and Still more 
so for the highly interesting clasvsic’al ro^oUoc^ions with which they 
are associated. It may be divided into Thessaly (in part), Macedonia, 
Albania, Dalmatia, Itoumelia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, 
and Bosnig. * ^ 

Thessaly. — A portion only of Thessaly now belongs to Turkey, the 
remainder being included in the kingdom of Greece ; but the boundary 
line between tlfi^two dominions is not yet w^ell defined; it may be 
supposed to lie in the vicinity of the famed Thermopylee, a narrow pass 
between the termination gf the Q^ta range of mountains and a marsh 
reaching to the sea ; itC a ^ost unhealthy, deep morass, only twenty- 
five feet broad in the narrowest parti, A tumijlus, covered with the 
broken remains of a large pedekal, is supposed to have^^ge^riVov 
monument rais^jd to the memory of the heroic bi-*:! *Iifee hundred 
devoted Spartans, who defended it, for three days, against the whole 
army of Xerxes ; not far distant Is the large tow'n of Zvitoun, beyond 
which, e^^pands the wide plain of P/tarsalia, the scene of the celebrated 
viotorygained by Cajsar over Pompey, u.c. 48. Tlie small town of Blua'sa, 
or Satalgt, contains about 2,000 houses. This plain is sur^ceeded by 
the immense and highly fertile level district of Larissa, a considerable 
Turkish city, containing 20,000 inhabitants, and twenty-four mosques. 
Proceeding northward, the lofty mountain range of Olympus, Pelion, 
and Ossa, so famed in heathen classical literature, is reached. OlymjDus, 
according to heathen mythology, was the abode of J upitor, where he 
sat in council with the gods, and from whence he hurled his thunder- 
bolts upon his enemies; it is a lofty, immense, and majestic pile, 
teiminating in bold, rugged peaks, enveloped' in perpetual snow; 
Pelion^ and Ossa are divisions of the same chain, and the narrow 
passage betw^n them constitutes the vale of Tempe, so famed, in 
ancient times, for its unld, romantic scenery. 
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MagedoniAi dh th^ north side of Olympus, consists of ah immense 
plain, bounded on three sides by mountains of the limeston^rmation, 

I be sea on the east; it has been cox&par^d tnuXcialML and 
‘al^hundred yillagel, the inhabitants o^hioh engaM 
ion of cotton and tobacco. 8ere% is towij^ 

ation of abdht 30,000 ijih iMt^ bs- n^etween and 
3 the ruined town j^PfiSip^i; anmn the plain to the wesT" 
le memorable action^ betwdten ^tavius Ctesar and Marc 
le one side, and th^ Kepumil^ forces of Brutus and 
e other j the defeat of the R(jpublican army, and death 
, was followed by the downfal of^h€r^lepiiblic, B.c. 42. 
The capital of Macedonia is Salonicttf J,h» jfccient Thessalonica, 
which, as the scene of th\ first ifttroduction ofii^iristianitv into Europe, 
Through fhe important labours o^wfj^ull is deserving of a more 
detailed notice. 

Saloniua. — Salonica, the ancient Thessalonica, capital of Mace- 
donia, is a place of considerable interest, being one of the cities whefe 
St. Paul preached the Gospel, with great ^ucctss, in his first journey 
upon the continent of Europe. After a short stay, he was driven out 
by the malice and violence of the Jewish zealots. He next proceeded 
to Berea and Athens, from whence he sent Timothy to^Thessalonica, to 
confirm the converts in the new faith. Timothy, on his return, found 


deserving of a more 


Paul at Corinth, where, after hearing Tin»^h/s report, the apostle 
wrote his two Epistles to the Thessalonian^alfRuMhc year a.d. 52. 

Salonica, being still a Jarg^^ittitTflburishing city, inliabited by a 
***^^*^<^1^ colony of J ew s, is an ifiiportant missionaiw station j the 
f()llowing of the city is tal(en from the Works of Dr, 

Holland, and other traveller ' 


‘‘ The most ancient name of this celebrated City was Therma, derived^ in 
common witJi that of the Gulf, from the hot springs whwh still jiSst in 
several places upon the coast. The Macedonian Cassandej^flyhoj^larged 
and cmbcllilhecl the city, so as to merit the title of its founderj|att^it the 
name of Thessalonica, in compliment to his wife, the daughterlof Philip of 
Macedon. Cicero resided here some time during his banislmont from 
Rome ; and many of his letters to Atticus, who was then at ftis estate in 
Epirus, are dated from Thessalonica. At the period when the A^stlo Paul 
visited the place, it appears to have been large, populous, and wealthy j and 
the Byzantine historians speak mudi of its splendour and importance- The 
massacre of 15,000 of its inhabitants, from the sudden of Theod^us, 
is well known to histd^ j as well as the severe expiation required of JJAt 
monarch by the intrepid Ambrose. In the decline of the Greek empire, the 
city was taken by William of Sicily, and at a still later p^iod, was made 
over by one of the Palceologi to the Venetians. The latter, however, enjoyed 
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their possession but a im jears, Tbcssalonica falling int6 the power of the 
, Turks in bA61, to whose empire it has ever since been subject. 

“ J^seait SaLonica is oxceedod in population Con- 

1 ^' ^i/inople^and poyably by Adtianople, among the cities ^?v.i.^pean 
in^tj;>'ext^t of its commerce, is probably sCicon * to the 
capiM^lonc. Tw Ii'^^erior of ,Salonioa presents the same irreguJarl 'y, and 
*"i5kny of the same defon'mtidtf |vhu^i>^are common in Turkish towns ^ ^ The 
rapid ascent of the hill df^piinis^vcs this evil in the upper part- the t< ; 
and on the whole, as respcc's cleanlimas and internal comfort, Saic^ul 
contrast JTavourably with mw.t other places in Turkey of large size aii*^ popu- 
lation. It certaiiiJy^^auis gi^atly in the comparison, if activity of bii^'fss 
be admitted as a critenc^n superiority. Except in those quarters where 
the principal Turks resi|^, thGre is a ge^'^ral appearance of life and move- 
ment, which forms a atriku-^ to the mc-notony of a Turkish town. 

The quays are covered with gooJ.^^ ; i^merous gr^^^^^s of people are occupied 
about the ships or the warehouses; and *tiic liliaars are w'ell stocked, and 
perpetually crowded with buyers and sellers. 

Some of the mosques are worthy of notice from their size and antiquity; 
wo visited the two most considerable, formerly the Gtreek churches of Santa 
Sophia and St. Demetrius, but now converted to the piu'poses of the 
Mohammedan worship. The Santa Soplmi was erected by the command of 
Justinian; thejnodelof the edifice, though on a much larger scale, being 
the celebrated church of that name at Constantinople, and Arthemias the 
architect of both. c: something venerable and imposing in the 

approach to this bi;Ji\lia:g. ^t stands in the midst of an area shaded by 
cypresses and oth.r ancient trees marble fountain is 0 })}) 08 ite to the 

groat* door of the church ; and dota^licd poS^ions of the original edifice, iinw 
partly in aruiijjous state, are ^eeu at intervals thrqjj^h ^the lo in- 

terior, in its pi'^ent state, exhibits but few qf those decorations which gave 
splendour to the edifice Li its original character of a Greek church. A sort 
of stone rostrum, however, is shown here, reputed by the Christians of the 
city Vt be that Jrora which St. Paul j)reached to the Thesauloniaiis. 1 am 
not ar!^ ^ on- jvhat this tradition is founded. 

“ Tltb i osque, once the Greek jpburch of St. Demetrius, is ^f large size, 
and rcmaruable for the number and beauty of tho ancient columns which 
support aiji adorn it. The loftiness of the building has admitted two 
heights or gallery ; each, as well as tho roof, supported by a tier of 
colurans/^assing round the church. ,The total number is said to be three 
hundred and sixty. Some of these columns are of marble, some of verdc- 
antiaie, others of sienite and porphyry. We visited the stone sepulchre of 
SW Demetrius ii|ta cell adjoining the church, where a lamp is kept always 
morning ; chiefly, as it seems, to enable tho Turk Who 6hows the place, to 
requn,-s a few coins from the visitor of the tomb. St. Demetrius was tlio 
patroa saint ofShe city ; famed for his martyrdom, and for various miracles, 
which are' recorded in the Byzantine history. A subterranean church is 
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connected with tlie mosque; erected, itissaid^ on the rate of the Jewish 
synage^e, whe*^ St. Paul preached to the people of Thessalonica.” * 

are a few remains of JPagan antiquiti. |i.'he of 

f the BSpjftdroihe, is a splendid colonnade ofJfMb Cprh^ian piSlfc 
supplying an entablature, with four void sjmceS^&^iNtie pillaiS^ 
^e entrance into the HippodMe^MMJwrtOTTt^^ is an atttfrKMjer^ 
J&itabl^ve, with figures ifl^SKo-rclIevo of Victory, of Ganymede, 
ii^Leda, and Ariadne ; aijd the\;r^ture has been called by 


the Lavs Incantadasj or the enchanted figpes. The Rotunda is built 
model of the Pantheon at Rome, Ind is beljev ed to have been 
a temple erected under Trajan, and conseclat^rto^ theffysteries of tlie 
Cabiri. The mosque ^f JSsJ^ Djumnefi (ma Friday) was a temple 
consecrated to the The^ean Venus^^^aJjiWm Friday was sacred, and 
six columns of the iil|^na os rga iam.r The gate of Vardar was the 
triumphal arch of AuguMS^rected after the battle of Philippi; and 
there is another triumphal arch indionour of the first Constantine. 

The commerce of Salonica consists in the export of the corn, cotton, 
wool, tobacco, bces’-wax, and silk of Madbdonia. 

The population has been estimated by some at 90,000. Dr. Holland 
thinks this exaggerated, but that it exceeds 70,000 

** ‘ It is certain, however,’ he adds, ‘that the number of inhabitants has 
been iTiuch increased within the last fo v| j;,^vcarsj owing in part to the 
extended commerce of the place, partly^ toiJi. 4 iiZ!^lement of numerous 
emigrants, who have fled hither tq^ii' ' ii^ff*^^wcr vengeance of Ali 

Paslia of loannia. The Tin form 8t)mewhat\css tliaii half tho 

ir i V \ 

popiTtftft^rSi ^ _ _ I \ 

“ The number^' families is sail about 2y0j0. Tlie greater 
part of this population is engaged in eommer^^ and nmny of tho Greek 
merchants resident here, have acquired considcmll.' j»^|opcrty from this 
source. The trade they carry on, is in some measure sublbdinate to^at ot 
tho Frank merchants of Salonica; but they have iflks^sqj^tonsivo 
indcpendcift connexions with Germany, Constantinople, Malta, 

and various part s of Greece. I 

“ The Frank population of Salonica is confined to tho lovW quarter of 
the city, but has latterly been much extended in number, by t)m increasing 
commerce of tho place. The German and French resident?^ are more 
numerous than tho English; and the former in particular Etvo made 
several largo establishments here within the last two years, in refSij^uce to 
the transit trade with the interior of Germany.” ^ # 

The Jews are estilnated at about one-half of the whole populapbn, 
and are the descendants of the unhappy Israelites wlicr ivere 
driven out of Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella ; another division of 
♦ Holland’s Travels, vol. ii. 


)ula^n, 
Lcr were 
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these ill-Tised people, amountisg to about TO, 000, settled near 
Constantinogle. They were received in Turkey, under conditions of 
prot^^ itoiKWd priv^eg/'. It is stated, however, that those of 

at time^^^^ much persecuted by the Mcsle^ 5 ^^'‘TaTge 
//.:mber embrace Mohammedanism® in order to sa^y their 

and lives, wL^.^i^j>^j;retly retaining their national fTithj 
and it is supposed, tht^e an^ at jiJ!i-:^nt a considerablt^numbl^ of 
Moslems who are conce<|^ed^iew8. > For several years, Engfj|^»^^ i 
American missionaries ha^e been Uabouring In that city, la ‘^thc 
conversioVi of its large Hebiww population. ^ 

A deeply iirpc/estiri^cir^amstancc occurred at Salonica, last year, 
in the conversion to CHrfttiftiiity of a j:espect^J)lc Moslem merchant, 
with his wife, four chilcQ*&c ■ j.ntj^.^ister-iii-law. He had for some years 
been reading a llible given an Arrj*,‘'rn‘an convert to Pro- 

testantism, and holding Christian worship family. Feeling at 
last conscientiously bound publicly, to avow, at all risks, his change of 
faith, he removed with his whole family to Constantinople, and applied 
to the American missionarictf for baptism ; the high fanatical excite- 
ment caused by the knowledge of his intention among the Moslem 
population of the city, endangering their lives, he removed to Malta, 
where he and fiis family were baptized, and two of his sons have 
been received as Jrea pupils into the Malta Protestant College j the 
father, who is a r'good ability, is attending, also, several 

branches of the co^. T his family may be considered the 

first- frui^ reape^ by Christianity, of Islam ism. 

Next to the ^-ilf of Salonica, ,^s' that ot 'C^i-^saud^'a (the 
the ancients), ^^ind bcyondj,jV:as, another nal4o■'^^^''* fudged jicninsula, 
called Chalcis, |^ojects ipto the sea, from which rises the celebrated 
Mount Atiios, 1 tht^re^wly mount of the Greek Church; its conical 
sUaTiiv’t is 6,778Aieet above the sea. The Hanks of the mountain arc 
occupie^m by a^iew villages, and by twenty-two large and very ancient 
Greek f.'rfi^conts, besides t5()0 cells, caves, and chapels, wluch at one 
time wcre'^bie residence of more than 4,000 monks. The .soil of the 
peninsula p oduces excellent crops of corn, fruits, &c., including line 
grapes, ollCes, and superior honey; the cultivation is entirely 
performed by the monks, who derive a considerable revenue 
from tl^ exportation of the produce by the port of Alrara^ 
on thp^east side of the peninsula. They also make and sell numerous 
imif^es of saints and relics in wood. No woman is ever allowed 
to 'C mroach the part of the peninsula which they own. This colony 
was^tbo first and most celebrated theological school of the Greek 
ChurcK ; they have in the libraries of their convents a large number 
of most valuable and curious MSS. of ancient Greek literature and 
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history, which yiqfXB laveJ from destruction by the monks of the 
Bysantine Empire, when Europe was ravaged by the Goths and the 
Huns. ^ Although the present monks are in general ^ extremely 
illiteraTClthey most jealously ke^p these ancientwerprds, a^\®i3^ot 
^art wiJwAem^for sxij consideration. An i/^^‘>^^8ting^ccount'^. , 
Mount Ahos has been published by the Hon. 

Alania extends about 300 milej#fiiorg th^Xdriatie Sea, tti*i4iie. 
'.vest# 1 Thessaly and Macedonia froj^ thii^ to one hundred miles 
and consists mostly of ■|'uggerfv^m<Aintains, — some of their 
summit^' above 9,000 feet high; tlfere are few plains fertilized by 
Jakpi-ZaTid rivers, especially that of Scutajj/i, and the scenery is in 
general highly picturesque. Joanina^ made- ^he yefl^tafot^he province, 
by the celebrated tyrant Ali P^sha, is beautifif[ly situated on a lake, 
^ut irregi^larly built, an<M contains 3.\J^^^2^1fTabitants. Scutari, or 
Scodra, the capital of W:^er Albanj#, is iJuuated in a rich plain on the 
Boyana, at the extrernit^^flie lake of Scutari, and some distance 
from the sea ; its population is estinwited at 30,000 ; it has large cloth 
manufactories, and carries on a considerable Jradej about half the 
inhabitants ai'e Homan Catholics. Arta il a town in the gulf of that 
name, with a popidation of about 9,000, chiefly Greeks, and has a con- 
siderable trade. Avhna, the safest port on the coast of Albania, formed 
in ancient times a part of the kingdom of Pyrrhus. The population of 
Albania amounts now to about 1,200,000 j the neople are a race of 
bold mountaineers, very warlike, and always* ' inguished for their 
bravery, as was especially displayed in t]'»if^resist?a -ce to the Turks 
under the celebrated chief St'v^'^'^erg ; they alwayfc.Wo armed, and 
oliten *4;^umerous of rol9fes^ who infest thSr mountains; 

they arc only p?Mair 3 rcrfn verted to MohSfeJ<Qmdanism, .Jhd frequently 
the husband attends the mosque, while the wiftkgoes to«hurch. They 
form the best Turkish infantry. f 

The inhabitants of The.ssaly, Macedonia, and /^ania, a^scT 
demoralized, that no stranger can travel through tA;^ pfvinces 
w'ithout an Escort of soldiers ; and he may, moreover, consi^ ,fli>mself 
fortunate, if he escape being plundered by his very guardians. 

Dalmatia, called also Herzgovinia, extends as a narrow '^trip along 
the Adriatic, to the north of Albania ; but the marilimt districts 
belong to the Austrians. It is a very mountainous region, th^ highest 
ridges rising to between 6,000 and 7,000 feet; the population esti- 
mated at about half a million, are mostly Slavonic and of the ll^ uan 
Catholic religion. Za^'a, the capital of the maritime division, is a ex- 
port, and contains between 20,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. PoJ ^ ^ 
great and splendid city in the time of the Homans, is n(^w a miserable 
village, but is interesting as containing one of the most magnilicent 

V V 
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remains of antiquity in the amphitheatre of Diocletian, which is still in 
good preservation. Ragusa is another maritime town, with about 6,000 
inhabitantp. The capital of the interior district belonging to Turkey, 
is Mstdf it coiTf-xir j 7,000 inhabitants, about one- third of ^iiora are 

urks, on^ third an Catholics, and the remaindei GreeK^ It has 

fine XUma^^nC-^oi one arch, spanning ninety-five feet;\‘ is well 
V’^^vvn for its man5v?8ture p^^i^rds, and exports also hides! wool, 
wax, tallow, and cattie. LalmatS formed a part of ancient^ lly- 
mcuM, and was erectfcd by Napoleon into a Dukedom,^ wl^cb 
Marslial Soult was the Gcvernor. The high mountainous and ariigged 
district of Mont p:nfx;tio *• lies south of Dalmatia; it is difffc>d.t^f 
access, and inhabit'^ by 4 brave and pastoral race belonging to the 
Greek Church, and r; led by their bishop. .They amount to about 
100,000, and have ma7¥Mtr’a^\ their indep- ndence for ages, against 
every attempt to subjugate tb 'm. 

llouMFJJA consists of a large and ver^wtile plain, bordered on the 
west by Albania, on the east by the Black Sea, on the north by the chain 
of the Balkan mountains, and on the south by the Archipelago ; it thus 
forms the central province ‘of Kuropcaii Turkey, and includes the two 
great cities of Constantinople and Adrianople. Adeianoplk, the city 
of Adrian, was the capital of Turkey before the conquest of Con- 
stantinople; it stands on the banks of the Timdja river, and ])artly on 
the slope of a hill ; it contains some sjdendid palaces and niostpjes, 
but the streets arj^f^iow, winding, and the houses badly built of 
brick and mud : "pnpnhu^wfc^i mostly Turks ; it possesses con- 

siderable inaniJ^actories of silks,*juifi£ljj. s, linens, Ac. Galli/Htli, on 
the straits of me Dardanelles, 1, a commit, ial city, wi^T-^j^^tTwlnfia- 
bitaiits ; and '^^GrJilissa is -.^large, dirty old toMii, about the same 
number of iinabitant,. lloumclia derives its name from having 
formed a part ff *be ancient kingdom of or Rimmiyeh. 'fhe 

of the imerican missionaries having some time ago awakened 
a spiijt.,of religious inquiry among the Armenians of Adriaiiojde, a 
number^ ‘ them have recently sent in a petition to the Government, 
that they jnay be organized as a separate Protestant community. A 
congregatpn of between twenty and thirty Protestants has been formed, 
and a school established, in the town of Rodosto, on the Sea of 
Marmo/a. 

Bi^garia includes the long tract of country between the Balkan 
chahi of mountains, the ancient HfEMUS, and the Danube ; in some parts, 
it IS hilly, well- wooded, and abounds in pasturage ; in others, it is flat 
anJ rather marshy. Its population is nearly 2,000,000, The chief 
town, SophiOi has 50,000 inhabitants. At Schumla there is a chain 
of strongly entrenched positions in one of the great passes of the 
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Balkan; the^m is ^onsj&erabla, and ha8,manufi^tori||, in tin and 
brass. The Bulgarians lure a raoe of Slavonians, Vfhi^^,cr<med the 
Volga in the seventh centory, and became members of^tbe Greek 
Churcln!^ Bulgaria formed, for several centurieslan independent Ving- 
dom. is«a range of strong fortresses al^ng the right ban^«of 

the Daifube, the princi^ of arhleh are Widdh,'^ihapc^y Mustchuh^ 
and S listria* The strongest fortress on the left bai;d& is Ohiurge^ysi^ 
there are fortifications also at dUrsUzaf and another strong fortress at 
JSraiiowy' I 

Wallachja and Moldavia, tsro of the Danubian Principalities, 
compHse a vast extent of flat country lying along the left bank of the 
JDanube, bounded north and west by the Carpp^hlad •.mountains, and 
on the east by the Pruth, which separates it fj^m Bussia ; it is about 
^300 milea^in length, andy 50 in breadth ; Jjir^population ia estimated 
at about 3,000,000. ’Jbsy are a or Latin people, speaking 

a Latin resembling tbe^tH^i^tSman, with an intermixture of many 
foreign words, chiefly Italian. W^allaciiia, the largest of the two 
Principalities, lies along the Danube; it is low and marshy in the 
south, but mountainous to the north-wcs>^ where it adjoins the Car- 
pathian range, and is called Lesser Wallachia. The climate is hot and 
damp in summer, but very cold in winter. The land produces much 
wheat, besides rye, hemp, and tobacco ; and there are eitensivc forests 
in the hilly districts. Population, 2,000,000, chiefly Slavonic Walla- 
chians, but with an admixture of .Tew^,' / ’lenians, Greeks, and 
Gypsies. The two Principalities Were incl;\‘aetrui-.'^er the Bomans in 
Dacia; in 1290 they formeJ?«^af leijtrate kingdom, i, Bucharest, the 
Capital of , Wallachia, contains 80, 0()0r|nhabitants, all Vjembers of the 
Greek conmmrfifeft, wfth the exception of between two enid three thou- 
sand Jews, two Boman Catholic congregations, one Lujjheran, and one 
Calvinistic. There ai’o no mosques, Mohammedans b|^ing prohibited, 
by the ti’caty of Adrianople, in 1829, from holding prt»crty or hai-lAg 
a fixed residence in either of the Principalities. Moldavia possesses 
the same ‘general physical characters as Wallachia, but rather 
more wooded and pastoral ; its population, which amounts to about 
1,000,000, includes 80,000 Boman Catholics, 100,000 Gypsies, 70,000 
Jews, and 900 Protestants. It is divided from Bussia by the Pruth. 
Jassy, the capital, occupies a marshy inland tract, and contains about 
20,000 inhabitants ; the houses are separated by gardens. "Jdost of 
the trade is carried on at Oalaez, a^ port between the mouths of the 
Pruth and Ijie Sereth. containing a population of about 12,000 people ; 
it is a free port, and very flourishing, especially in the com trade. 
VartM is, however, by far the best port on the coast, and well fortified ; 
it carries on a large trade, but Uie town is very badly built.* The 

u u ^ 
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population i|mount8 to about 20»000. Tlfe Lqpdon Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews, has missionary agents both at 
Bucharest and Jassy. 

peasantry of the Principalities are a laborious, hardy but 
yriy much oppresse^y their noblesl the Boyards, who t]frail^ze over 
^hem, like the feud^lhrds in the dark ages. ' The Boyards generally 
re^e in the towns, hnd seldoip visit their estates, which are left to 
the management of mercenary ^ents; they, for the most part, 
pass their lives in extravagant aid unprofitable dissipatidn, follow- 
ing the chase, attending balls, and'playing cards. The Greek Church 
does ncrt favour education, so that the population are generally igno- 
rant, superstitrdffB^an^ servile, with the exception of the peasantry fn 
the Carpathian moun^ins, .who are more fearless and independent. 
The peasantry are maa lly dre ssed in sheepskins ; their ^ dwellings 
are ill-constructed and wrettjiedi/ furnished, and all the industrial 
arts extremely low. The governm'SJT Hospodar of Wallachia, 

and Prince of Moldavia, is wholly despotic j assisted by the intrigues 
of Russia, they obtained the right of being appointed for life, and have 
succeeded in exacting^ from the Government of the Sultan a large 
amount of independence. 

Skrvia and Bosnia arc small provinces situated to the west of 
Bulgaria, on the right side of the Danube and of its branch, the 
Save^ which separates it from Austria. Their surface is diversified by 
lofty ranges of moui^nsrvontaining numerous fertile valleys, with 
good pasturage, sgTOBir^t Ue is th e chief produce they abound also 
in orchards and Jwests. The^opulatiojfci^f each province is estimated at 
about 900,000^nd is of Slavonic* origin. The Servians^b^ng chiefly 
to the Greek iChurch, but a large number of <Re lirraiiians are loose 
Mahommedaht. Belgr^ade is a fortress on the Danube, of immense 
strength, with jjin adjourning town containing 30,000 inhabitants, and 
ti*^great seat oj' trade, Bosna Seraif the capital of Bosnia, has a 
population o^' 60,000 j it trades in arms and jewels, the mountains 
beingjaWi ifi mines. The Servians and Bosnians entirely^cast off the 
rule of Turkey under the intrepid chief Czemi Georges, from 1806 to 
1814. They remain almost wholly independent, and pay only a small 
yearly tribute to the Sultan ; and they will allow the Turkish Pasha 
to reside in the town of Bosna Serai only three days in the year, 
obliging him to take up his habitual residence at Travnick, 

TTie religious, moral, and intellectual state of the inhabitants of all 
these rich countries has deplorably declined under the combined 
irffiuences of corrupt Christianity, Jewish unbelief, and licentious 
Infidelity. The Jews are reported to be extremely immoral.. It is 
not, therefore, surprising, that the population should be reduced to 
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little more than ^^000^000 in countries capable, if rightly Siltivated, of 
supporting 12,000,000; and that there should be immense tracts of 
fertile land in the plains left wholly uncultivated/ * • 

East Ooast of the Black Sija. — An account of this' coast, ^as far 
as the bounSari^s of Circassia, will be given in the survey of Asia. 
North of the Caucasian mountains are found th^ CrtWa and the Sea 
of Azof, The Crimea was the Taxjrioa Chersonesus of the ancieuis ; 
it is a very large peninsula, separated into two regions by the River 
Salghir. The north-west is a vast plain, rather salt, and only fit for 
pasturage; the south-east is mountainous, interspersed with fertile 
valleys, and enjoys a mild and luxuriant climate. The population is 
about 190,000. Large herds of cattle arc reared, and the honey is 
celebrated. Sympheropoly on th^ western Coast, iis the Russian capital. 
•The Tartar capital was Bahitchiseraif "it ‘V'-d among picturesque hills 
in the interior; it is n%w in decays buUthe ruins of the magnificent 
palace of the Khans are very line. Caff a was another large town, but 
is now in ruins. Serastopoly or Aklftiar^ is a large, well-fortified sea- 
port town, with a harbour that can contain the largest fleet, and is the 
principal station of the Russian navy on*the Black Sea; there are 
large barracks, and the population, including the military, amount to 
30,000. The Crimea constituted a part of the Greek Empire, was called 
Taurida, and formed into the small kingdom of Bosphorus. The 
Romans included it in their Empire as the CIMMERIAX^ Bosphorus, 
and built in it the fine city of Theodosia. ^ 

♦ The following is a recent *'ctifhate^ of the revenues and trade of the 
Danubian provinces: — The Jliihabitants of these countries rirmber 5,000,000. 
They are alinosi .vbolly a^icultural countries. The revenue of the provinces is 
estimated at 80,000,000 francs per annum. The principalities export annually 
near 4,000,000 hectolitres of grain. Notwithstaiulin|? the impediment at the 
passage of the Sulina, and the ditiiculties laid in the way oJUradc at Braila, 
1,128 ships were laden last year. British ships alone carried 345,000 hectolitres 
of grain, whilst 350,000 hectolitres were conveyed to England in foreigij vessels. 
In the year li52 upwards of 700 ships were laden at Galatz. The tollowing is a 
recent estimate of the importations : — Viennese and Transylvanian wares, 
3,200,000f. ; manufactures of Leipsic, 6,000,000f. ; Russia, 350,000f. ; the Levant, 
4,600,000f. ; British manufactured iron wares, 2,000, OOOf. From Vienna the 
principalities import cloth, shoes, gloves, carriages, musical instruments, glass, 
&c. ; from Transylvania, coarse linens, leather, &c.; from the Levant, colonial 
wares, coffee, sugar, tobacco, cotton twist, British and French manufactures, 
British iron, &c. ; from Russia, salt fish, furs, &c. ; from England, iron, steel, 
machinery, and utensils ; from France, silk, cloths, perfumery, fashionable 
articles, and books. The^ommerce of the principalities is free from all prohibit, 
tion. The custom-house taxes hitherto amounted to three per cent, for Jboth 
importation and exportation. They have lately been raised fti# five per cent« 
In 1847 the custom-houses were let out for the annual sum of 1,300, OOOf*. 
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The principal town on tfie Sea of Azof is TAfrAN^OG ; it stands oh a 
bold promontory, and is a great centre of commerce ; the population is 
16,000. I^t wSs theife the Emperor Alexander died. The lai^^est and 
mosrimportant city, however, on the, coast is Odessa, which n/ay be con- 
sidered the capital of southern Russia ; it was founded by the Empress 
Catherine, on the site^f a Tartar village ; it contains 40,000 inhabitants, 
'b«rt suffers from a scanty supply of water. Odessa is a great empo- 
rium of commerce, grain being the chief article of export ; the others 
are tallow, wool, and hides. Cherson is another sea-port, at the mouth 
of the Dnieper ; population, 30,000 ; it is very unhealthy ; it was here 
the great philanthropist, Howard, died, Jan. 20, 1790; a tomb has 
been erected to hismemory three miles from the town. Nikolaiev is a 
good town, at the coi/fluente of the Irgul and Bug, twenty miles above 
the mouth of the lattSr’yaituhgs become a great naval arrenal. Th'5 
Danube flows into the Black# Sea, ^ by s^ eral /branches, the southern- 
most of which, called St. George, forms,* by the treaty of Adrianople, 
the boundary between Russia and. the Ottoman Empire. 

c 

GENERAL DlfeCRIPTION OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

Asiatic Turkey comprises some of the most magnificent regions of 
the globe, wjiere most of the deeply interesting events of the early 
history of our race were transacted. It includes majestic chains 
of mountains, of which Ararat forms a part; — wide and rich plains, 
fertilized by fine risers and lakes ; and, having the advantage of a 
diversity of climate, from the.cohti)f the icy north to the burning heat 
of thei equator, it is favourablerto alfnTJst every variety of animal and 
vegetable life, besides its abundant stored* o^minerabiK^ad precious 
stones. 

It was in tttese celebrated regions that Noah and his sons issued from 
the Ark, on thfe summit of Ararat, after the subsiding of the waters of 
the deluge, and walked forth again upon the earth. In the same 
regions dwelt the first families of Noah’s descendants, until, as they 
grew into larger communities, they spread in all directions over the 
globe. Central Asia became thus in the early post-diluvian ages the 
seat of gref^t Empires and the cradle of learning and civilization ; in 
these regions arose in succession the Chaldean (or Babylonian), the 
Assyrian, the Median, the Persian, and the Macedonian Empires. 
These were all distinguished for the glory of their military achieve- 
tnentSi the immense size of their cities, and the magnificence of the 
^emples aud palaqjes which adorned them, thut indicating the highest 
refi^emept^ of the ^rts, and a very advanced state of learning and 
oivilixatiou, ». • 

"'‘But thesi^ gigantic Empires were successively doomed to utter 
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destruction, and all vestigifc of their boasted power and glory haT?, in 
some instances, So completely disappeared, that the very sites of the 
splendid cities of Babylon, built by Nimrod about 100 years after the 
deluge, and of Nineveh, erected by Asshur, Remained *for ^ges a 
matter of ctfryeQture j and it is bnly during the present century that 
all doubts have been Removed % the exhumation of some of their 
monuipents. Their palaces, being constructed of brick and alabaster, 
more easily crumbled into dust than the stone and marble buildirigs 
of Europe. All that remains of the splendid city of Persepolis, are 
the ruins of its palace, one of the most magnificent ever reared ; and 
the situation of Palmyra, ** the Queen of the East,” is only known 
by some broken colonnades. The sites of the beautiful cities of 
SuLTANiA and Ecbatana are now occupied by small, miserable, 
modem towns; and though Bagdad is stili a considerable place, 
there is not a vestige of its palace ; the streets are narrow, dark, and 
dirty, and the populaiion.pK^oi, so fliat it retains nothing of the 
romantic splendour of the Court of the powerful Khalifs. 

The present state, however, oJ these once rich and inrosperous 
regions will be best understood by givings a bfief and connected view 
of the principal cities still in existence, and of the condition of the 
various populations occupying the inhabited districts. The provinces 
of Asiatic Turkey are divided into Pashalics, such atf those of 
rounif Dtarbektrj Mooshy Or/a, Mozul, Bagdad. They are the most 
independent portions of the Empire, being chiefly inhabited by fierce 
warlike tribes of Arabs and Turks^ and cpntalRing also territory, the 
right to which is often disputed by Persia. 

Armenia. — T he rao^ northern* of these provinces incftides the 
greater part of the Ancient kingdom of Armenia, the Minniol the 
Scriptures ; its boundaries are the Caucasus on the north, the Kurd 
mountaius to the south, the Euphrates on the west, which separates it 
from Asia Minor, and the Caspian Sea on the east; most of the 
country constitutes a high table-land, traversed by several chains of 
mountaine, which unite witli tlie Taurus and Caucasus. Ararat, the 
loftiest of all the ridges, rises in the centre. This famous mountain 
derives its name from the valley of Aras, the ancient Araxes, the dis- 
trict of country where it stands, about the junction of the Kussian, 
Persian, and Turkish Empires, and to the north of Lake Van ; it has 
two peaks, Allah Dagh and Agri Dagh, one of which is 17,210 feet 
above the sea ; they are very bold, rugged cones, always covered with 
snow; the ascent was accomplUhed for the first time by Dr. Parrot, in 
1829. A terrific eAthquake ^ook the mountain in 1840, destroying 
considerable* property, and fifty lives. Local tradition assigns the 
resting of the Ark to Mount Joody^ 170 miles sdfith-west, imme- 
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diat^ly above the plain of Mesopotamia. Vhese chains of mountains 
are the highest of Central Asia, and slope down gradually on 
the south by a succession of table-lands to the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia tand Persia; ^they supply the sources of several*^ great 
rivers, including the Kur, the Arasj'^and the upper branches of the 
Euphrates. The Tigri% derives its sources chiefly from one of the lower 
ridges, and from the mountains of Kurd. There is much variety in 
th^ land and climate ; in the high table>lands the soil is poor, but pro- 
duces good pasturage, and the climate is very cold ; while many of the 
valleys and plains are extremely fertile, and produce excellent cotton, 
rice, tobacco, grapes, and other fruits, as the climate is hot. The 
mountains abound also in minerals. The population is estimated at 
between 1,500,000 and^ 2,0C(P,000, about one-seventh of whom are 
Armenians. . _ _ • 

Erzeroum^ or Erz-Rum, is itow the capital of Armenia. It stands in 
a plain on the Kara, or west branch dfthe ‘Euphrates, and above 6,000 
feet above the sea ; its population ii| estimated at 100,000, and the city 
is prosperous, carrying on an extensive trade with the surrounding 
countries ; the climate is* very cold, snow sometimes falling in August. 
The Americana have, for some time, had a mission there. Erzcroum 
was the ancient Tiieodosiopolis. Trehi&ondt on the Black Sea, is the 
chief harbour of the province, and contains 50,000 inhabitants. Further 
north is a large fortified town, najned JBTAars, or Kars, adjacent to llio 
frontiers of Russia and Persia. Bayazid, not far from the range of 
Ararat, is a fortified ci^, wi(Ji a population of about 20,000, including 
the most warlike and learned of Uie Armenians (who possess a fine 
monastery) — and also a good many Koords, The Americans have 
succeeded in forming small Protestant congregations, and opening 
schools in several places in this district, such as Trebizond, Tehevirmeh, 
Khanoos, Arabkir. The Pashalics of Kaisarivah, Sivas, and Marash, 
formerly constituted Armenia Minor. ^ 

On the northern border of Armenia lie the provinces of Georgia, 
MingreUa, Imiretta, and Circassia, The great feature of these pro- 
vinces is the lofty chain of the Caucasian mountains, which extends 
from north to south, and west to east, between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, occupying a tract of country about four hundred miles 
long, and three hundred miles broad ; Elbourz, the highest summit, 
rears its gigantic cone, about 16,500 English feet above the level of 
the sea ; this chain unites with that of Ararat ; its higher summits are 
covered with perpetual snow, the snqw-line bein^^ about 11,000 feet 
above the sea j the rocks immediately beneath are rugged, bare, and 
precipitous ; but the lower regions are productive, and consist of fertile 
valleys and goo^ pasturage table*lands» FroRi the northern slopea 
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How two great river^ the* Ktihan, which runs west to the Black Sea, 
and the Terek, which flows east to the Caspian ; a third large river, the 
Kur, Jias its chief sources in the southern slopes, and tengiinates also 
in the Caspian. • 

The provInce*of Georgia, or Orusia, formerly an independent king- 
dom, is situated on tlfe southern declivity o# the Caucasus, and is 
scarcely surpassed in fertility and hpauty by afiy other region of the 
East; the land enjoying a temperate, genial climate, and being 
abundantly irrigated by the river Kur, and many mountain streams ; 
in the higher districts are found magnificent forests of oak, pine, 
chesftut, ash, and beech, while in the lower valleys and plains,*the vino 
and all the fruits of both temperate and tropical cliiflates grow most 
luxuriantly j the mountains abound also in rich mineral productions. 

The Georgians are a very active, handsome race, and their women 
have been as celebrated for beauty as tlpse of the Circassians, with the 
exception of their having darker complexions. In consequence of the 
athletic strength of the men, and Ijeauty of the women, the Georgians 
have always been in great demand as slaves in Turkey and Egypt ; 
and it was chiefly from these slaves, that the celebrated and formidable 
tribe of the Mamelukes derived its descent. 

The peasantry labour, however, under many disadvantages, owing to 
the tyranny of the nobles, who possess the power of life and death 
over their vassals, and formerly greatly encroached upon the rights even 
of their kings ; the people are, moreover, often harassed by the inva- 
sions of the Lesghians, and other ^ild tribes frSm the higher ridges of 
the Caucasus, so that they are*conjpelled to carry arms wl^en culti- 
vating the soil ; the resuit of these sufferings has been to reduce the 
population to 400,0(it), the majority of whom are Christians of the 
Armenian persuasion, and the remainder Mohammedans. Georgia 
has become a Russian province, by its conqufest from Persia; and some 
of her nobles now form a guard of honour to the Emperor Nicholas 
at Petersburg. ’ . 

The chifef town and capital is TeJUa, on the river Kur, with a popu- 
lation of 22,000» who are mostly Christians; it is badly built, and 
poor ; but rather celebrated for the hot mineral springs, which issue 
from the surrounding mountains. 

To the west of Georgia, between the Caucasus and the sea, is a flat 
district, called in ancient times CoLCHOS, but afterwards Mingrelia. 
The high and rugged cliffs of the Caucasus were considered by the 
Greeks as the boundaries of th^ inhabited world ; it was to these lofty 
rocks their poets represented Prometheus to have been chained 'by 
Jupiter, as a punishment for his daring presumption^ and it was to 
the regions of Colchos the Argonautic expedition was represented as 
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having been sent in search of the golden which was, no doubt, an 
allegory of the valuable metals, gold, silver, and precious stones, in 
which those regions were believed to abound. 

The ^untry is vefy swampy, being traversed by about *lhirty 
mountain torrents, and one moderately large river, the ancient Phasis, 
now Rion. The land yields millet, fruits, *maize, silk, &c. ; the 
l>eople, who are semi-Hoarbarians,^ are oppressed under a severe feudal 
sy^m, and their chiefs carry on a cruel trafficvin slaves with Turkey, 
supplying as many as 12,000 annually. The seaport town is Poti, at 
the mouth of the JRton, and contains about 1,000 inhabitants; the 
population of Mingrelia is estimated at 1,400,000, and the pro\ince 
belongs to Kusski. 

The mountainous ridges above Minp’elia are inhabited by a tribe 
of hardy mountaineers, called Imeritians, a retired pastoral people, 
but very brave when attaeShd. Kutah^ an o[d town on" the left 
bank of the Phasis, is its capital. <rwnc/,*a district south of the 
Phasis, with a good port called Patoum^ is the residence of another 
small tribe. Proceeding north, are the districts of the Sisanes and 
Abaases, a warlike indbpendent race of highlanders, who carry on 
some trade by the porta of Phanagoria and Anapn^ the last of which 
is tolerably good. These tribes arc often engaged in bloody feuds with 
e^h other ; thfcy live partly on plunder by sea and by land, and by 
the ti’afiic in slaves. The majority are of the Greek Church, and the 
remainder Moslems. The Russians have niised forU’esses and re- 
doubts along this part the coast of the Black Sea, and have destroyed 
most of the ports from Soudjouk Kale^^to the Fort Nikolai, in order to 
prevent arms and ammunitions being conveyed to the Circassians. 

Towards the- lower end of the Terek, in a ftjrtile country, is the 
town of KialaVt which contains 10,000 inhabitants, of whom 8,000 
are Armenians, engaged in a great trade, especially of wine and silk. 

The northern declivities of the Caucasus form the country of 
Circassia f ot Tcherkessia, consisting of fertile mountain ridges and 
slopes, which supply good pasturage and fine woods, and of*ricb, well- 
cultivated valleys, yielding excellent crops and fruits. The Circassian 
race is distinguished for the superior strength, activity, and symmetry 
of form of the men, and has also long been celebrated for the grace 
and beauty of the women ; dwelling in temperate regions, their com- 
plexion is fsirer and more delicate than that of the Asiatics of the 
South; they carefully protect their faces and hands &oin exposure to 
the buHi and, for the preservation also of their beauty, the daughters of 
allwbp are not slaves, abstain from oppressive bodily labour, employing 
theil^ielves in plaiting straw, embroidery, and sewing. The Circassians 
brave, w^like>< independent people^ whp,^ entrenched in their 
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mountain *fastnes^i^ ha^c defied, for years, all the armies sent by 
Russia to subdue them. They harass and circumvent their enemies 
in t^ defiles of the mountains with the rapid movements of their 
cavalry, and are also nmst expert marksmen. I'he Russians have been 
obliged to* erect a line of for&esses along the banks of the Kuban 
and Terek, in order ib check their invasions p the largest tribe dwells 
in the Daghestan district, on the border of thtf Caspian, where, under 
the command of their indomitable chief, ScHAMYL, they have olPten 
set the Russians at defiance. 

Their form of government is strictly feudal, and they exhibit some- 
thing of the stem, unfeeling spirit of the Spartans, in having their 
children brought up by strangers, until they have become adults, in 
order to preserve them froril the risk being rendered effeminate by 
parenta^ indulgence. Their habits of life are loose and predatory, and 
they support themsQjves partly by thej)lunder of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding plains. Their moral character is further indelibly dis- 
graced by the custom of selling tj^eir daughters to the highest bidder, 
the Circassian women having always been in great request as wives 
by the rich Turks. The number of chiefs* or Uzdens, is reckoned 
at 1,500, and that of the whole population amounts to above 200,000. 
The Circassians are generally loose Mohamniedans, and wholly 
illiterate. 

Even the most elevated regions of the Caucasus are inhabited by 
fierce, warlike tribes, dwelling among rocks and eternal snows, and 
living by plunder ; the principal of these ar? the Ossetesy or Ironesy 
and the Lesghtes, who are estftnatjd together at 40,000 ; their houses, 
perched on steep, |)re«pitous rocks, along the roads and defiles, are 
impregnable forts, so that.they have never been subdued ; they are a 
terror to all the people living in the lower regions of the mountain. 
There is another tribe, the MidozegeSy or Kistes, who number about 
160,000. ♦ 

The largest city situated at the north extremity of the Caspian is 
Asteak^an, the capital of the Caucasian Government ; it has a mixed 
population of about 70,000 people, including Russians, Greeks, Eng- 
lish, French, Persians, Kirghics, Bokharese, Tartars, and even Hindoos. 
It is situated amidst ranges of barren mountains and dreary steppes, 
and exclusively owes its prosperity to its numerous water communica- 
tions, which render it a great centre of commerce between Europe 
and the northern regions of Asia. The Volga, after traversing in a 
course of 2,000 mi^es all European Russia, empties itself, at Astrakhah, 
into the Caspian. On the Other hand, the 5ity obtains, by the nsfviga- 
tion of the Caspian, raw silk from Persia, turquoisej from Khorassan, 
rubies and other gems from the head of the Ochus, and abounds, 
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also, in rich fiirs and good leather. But its large fviher^es, -which supplj^ 
the roes of the sturgeon, from which is prepared the favourite caviar ^ 
constitute a great source of its wealth ; 30,000 barrels of this hav^been 
exported in a single year. The surrounding wild mountains and 
steppes are inhabited by wandering tribes of Tartars ♦and'^Calmucks, 
and supply some good* pasturage. Excellent ‘’grapes are grown in 
sheltered places. * . t 

'/o the north of Astrakhan lies the extensive province of Oren- 
BUEO, inhabited by Tartars, and very rich in pasturage j it is 
bounded on the west by the Ural mountains, and the River Ural sepa- 
rates it oh the east from the country of the Kirghisies and Calmucks. 
The town of CffeENBURO, on the Ural, contains 2,000 well-built 
houses, and is a great market for Ttp-tar horses and sheep; con- 
siderable quantities of tallow are supplied from the latte^. Salt 
lakes are nuiherous in the steppes, and forests, on the mountains. 
OuFA, or Ufa, another frontier town, is the seat of government, and is 
supposed to have been an ancient ca{)ital of Tartary ; it contains ruins, 
some of which are covered with Arabic and Cufic inscriptions. 

Returning to the south of Caucasus, below Teflis, are found the 
town and small lake of Erivan, which belongs to Persia, and is 
defended by a stroflg fortress ; the town is some distance from the 
lake, on the 2!engui, a branch of the Araxes. The surrounding 
country, though beautiful and fertile, is thinly inhabited and barren, 
in consequence of the frequent ravages of war, to which its frontier 
situation exposes it. T? the south-w^stof Erivan is the strong citadel 
of Van, situated in a narrow moun^in 'gorge, near the large lake and 
rich plain of the same name. *• 

On the south-east of Armenia arise the Eourdfstan range of moun- 
tains, which supply several tributary streams to the Tigris. These 
mountains have long been noted as the residence of the Kurds, or 
Koords, who are the proudest, fiercest, and most predatory of all the 
wandering, tribes that infest these regions. Considerable interest is 
also attached to these wild districts in connexion with the Nestorian 
Christians, who have for ages maintained themselves in some of their 
fastnesses, notwithstanding the long-continued and fierce persecutions 
of the Kurds. The chief town is Beths, on the west, built amidst 
rocks and ravines ; but the houses are well constructed and the people 
abundantly supplied with fruits and vegetables ; it is the residence of 
the Khan of the Kourds. To the east of the Kourdistan range is the 
lake and town of Ouroomia (Urumea) ; the lake, Tjhich is so salt that 
no fi^h live in it, is 300 miles* circuit, and its waters emit a sulphureous 
smell; the town is, on the whole, flourishing, and inhabited, as well as 
tbd^^Surrounding country, by a large number of Nestorians. The 
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Americaufi have xna^taiAed for many years a Mission among them, 
the instructions of nvhose agents are very acceptable to the people ; it 
may, therefore, be hoped that these ancient Christians will again 
enjoy the privilege of being employed, as in former ages, in imparting 
the blessin|;8 of the Gospel of peace and mercy to their cruel and 
ignorant persecutors, ^uroomia is believed tc^have given birth to the 
celebrated Zoroaster; and at some distance there is another flourishing 
town, called Maragha, where Prince Holaku built his famous obserVa" 
tory. Between this \ak^ and the Caspian Sea lies the town of Tabreez^ 
formerly a splendid city, with 500,000 inhabitants ; having been eight 
timely sacked and often shattered by earthquakes, it is now much 
decayed. ' • 

At some distance west of Tabreez lies the Caspian, the largest 
^ inland sea in the world, its length, from north to south, being 600 
miles, and its average breadth from 90 to 120 miles,. though at 
one point it extends to 300 miles ; the largest river flowing into it is 
the Volga, but it receives several jnountain torrents on the west from 
the lofty snowy peaks of Caucasus and Ararat. The greater ])ortion 
of the eastern shore consists of arid deserts, afid the only considerable 
tributary river is the Ochus, or Kizil-Ouzen. The immense chain 
of the Caucasian mountains extends from the northern borders of the 
Black Sea to the west shore of the Caspian,* and is united in its course 
with the great Ararat rdhgc, while on the north the Caspian is bounded 
by the Ural mountains, so rich in gold, precious stones, and minerals, 
and from which flows the great driver UraL ^he waters of this sea 
are as salt as those of the Atlantic, with an admixture of bitter, 
arising from glauber salt, supposed to be produced by the decomposi- 
tion of naphtha, whi?h is found in large quantities on its shores. As 
there is but little variation in the level of the Caspian, it was con- 
jectured that its waters were discharged into the Persian GuH* by 
some subterraneous. passage; but, as only one very large river falls 
into it, the evaporation from its immense surface is sufficient to equal 
its annual^fresh supplies. Its surface is about 300 feet beneath that of 
the Black Sea, and is supposed to have become lower within the last 
200 years. The navigation is very dangerous. 

At the south, extremity of the Caspian the chief town is Reshd^ 
belonging to Persia; it is a flourishing place, with a population 
of from 60,000 to 80,000, and a harbour. North of lieshd there 
are two towns; Shamachie^ once a large city, and the modem 
town of Baku ; the neighbourhood of the last place is remarkable for 
its inexhaustible pits of naphtha, which begin to fill as soon aslfiey^tre 
emptied, although supplying daily a thousand pounds weight of this 
inflammable substance ; it is a profitable source of trade. In the same 
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locality there is a plain, about a ibile in circutbfere^ce and walled round, 
from the surface of which there continually issues a blue flame ; and it 
is called, on^his account, the Plain of Fire. The ground in thiswgion 
is everywhere strongly impregnated with this inflammable gas, which is 
seen sometimes rolling in streams down the mountains^ Oh the south 
of Beshd there are several towns of moderate sise,' such as Sari; 
Balfroosh ; Amul, with 40,000 inhabitants, mostly shepherds ; < Fera* 
had; Meshed; Ashraff ; Astrahad^ the ancient HyBcania; and 
Jorjan, the ancient HVRKAtJi^. « 

Hetuming to the west of Kourdistan, and on a lower level than the 
regions 6f Armenia, there is a high table-land, about 120 miles Tong, 
between the Eu|ihrates and the Tigris, now included in thePashalic of 
DiaebeEir ; it is rocky and augged, but intersected with picturesque 
and fertile valleys. The chief city is Diarhekir, on the Tigris, the 
ancient AmiBA, strongly fortifjpd by a high thick wall, flanked w^ith 
towers 5 it has a considerable commerce, and a population of 50,000, 
about one-third of whom are Arm^piansj but it has greatly declined 
from its prosperity in former days, when, being situated on the high 
road from Europe to Persia,^ it was the strong bulwark of the Eastern 
Empire against the Parthians. There is another town in the heart of 
the mountains, called Made)%, situated near a branch of the Tigris, 
which has a good trade hi copper and iron, besides some gold and 
silver, obtained from the rich mines of these nfbuntaina. North north- 
east of Maden lies the small and poor town of Moosh^ the chief place 
of a small pashalic of the same name, and situated on a branch of the 
Euphrates. South of Moosh is jfouild Sert^ on the Tigris, a large 
mountain village, the site of ancient TigeAvToceuta, the capital of 
the short-lived Empire of Tigranes. The Americans have extended 
within the last two years their missionary operations to the central part 
of Asia, making Diarbekir their central station, from whence they 
visit neighbouring places. That the fields are white for the harvest 
in those regions, and only require more labourers, will be seen by the 
following most interesting extract from the September num'ber of the 
American “ Missionary Herald : ” — ^ 

“ Five Church members belonging to other places, are now residing in 
Diarbekir. • 

“ The weekly routine of services is as follows : — An informal meeting on Sab- 
bath morning, conducted by the native brethren ; preaching at noon ; preaching 
in the afternoon; preaching twice dming the week; and a Church prayer 
meeting. All these exercises are well attended, as is also the mouthy concert. 
Thf congregation consists of between 150 and 200 reager listeners. Mrs. 
Dunmore has a Bible class, consisting of twenty or thirty women, most of 
whom are moth^S. The unexpected increase of the congregations is already 
known to the readers of the * Herald.* 
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• “ Tbc number of pup^s in !he school hat increased from ten to forty i and the 
school is now in a more prosperous condition than it has ever been. Nearly half 
of the present pupils are youths, whose parents arp not connected with the Pro- 
testan^community. During the past year, six young men hate entered (he 
seminary at {^ebek; two girls have entered the female seminary at Hass-keuy, 
and one lad has entered tlie seminary at Abeih. All these, with the exception of 
one of the girls, have been dependent on their own r^urces. This may be re- 
gardedtas a fair index of the state of feeling at I^arbekfir. The inhabitants are a 
reading and thinking people. ' 

** The constant demand for Protestant books, especially for the Bible, affords 
ample proof that the minds of the multitude are awake, and that they are feeling 
afVer jhe way of life. We are unable to state the amount received for books in 
the past year ; but we think it would not fall much short of two hundred dollars. 
One Armenian has recently joined us, who had never attended our meetings, 
and whose existence we were not a^are of. Be had read every Protestant book 
^ in Armenian that had reached Dtarbekir. lie is now lying in prison, anxiously 
waiting for something n|W to read. Another, who two years ago wa| a deacon in 
the Jacobite Chinch^ and could read onl/ Syriac, has since learned to read 
Arabic, Turkisii, and Armenian. He carries his Testament in his bosom, and 
sometimes wades across the Tigris to preach Christ to his village neighbours. 
Many interesting facts might be stated, to show the progress of the truth, and the 
achievements it has made in Diarbekir and its Vicinity. 

‘*We need an educated native helper, who can teach the missionaries both 
Armenian and Turkish, and at the same time can instruct our young men and 
aid in preaching. And we need three missionaries, one of Whom should be a 
pliysician. 

“The Armenians of Diarbekir have 1,500 houses; the Syrians or Jacobites, 
287; the Catliolic Armenians, 250; the Chaldeans, ^00; the Catholic Syrians, 

30; the Greeks, 50; the Jews, 55 : the Protestants, 30 ; and the Moslems, 4,000.’* 

• 

South-west of Diarb^ir, on the, U])per Euphrates, is tlie city of 
Orfcij the capital of fhe pashalic of that name ; it occupies the site of 
ancient Edessa, a city of note in the kingdom of Syria and in the 
wars, also, of the Crusaders; it was founded after the conquests of 
Alexander; its population amounts to 20,000; the houses are well 
built, and there is a splendid mosquQ consecrated to Abraham. “ To 
some rnintls,” states a writer in the “ Missionary Herald,” “ it may give 
additional interest to the place, that, by many, Oorfii is now supposed 
to have been the Biblical ,Ur of the Chaldees, the birth-place of Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful. Kitter, the distinguished German 
geographer, gives it, as his opinion, that it must have been in the present 
Pashalic of Oorfa, and rather seems to imply that it might have boon 
Oorfa itself. It lies in Mesopotamia, as did Ur' of the Chaldees. (Acts 
vii. 2.) By dropping, in the present name Oorfa, the last syllable, /a, 
which seems to have? \wen added, we have the orginal name .Oor^ or 
Ur. It is only about ninety miles from Haran, in the direction of 
Canaan, towards which Abraham retired from Ur; alid the Jews in 
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this region, to this day, make pilgrimagea to it<^s the birth-place of 
Abraham. Of the 20,000 inhabitants of the city, about 7,500 are 
Armenians, ^nd about 4,000 Syrians.’^ 

The 'following summary of the progress, of the Reformation in 
different parts of Asia is very cheering. At Orfa there- is a congrega- 
tion of forty; there are teachers at Moosh and Adana; at Kesob, 
sixty miles west of Antioch, there are one hundred and fifty gEvan- 
gelical Christians ; Aleppo reckons also many, and there is altogether a 
great w^ork going on in the district of Arabkir. At Marsovan there is a 
congregation of fifty, and there are converts in the province of Ghegi. 
The work has commenced at Bochahujuk, opposite Nicomedia, as well 
as in that town, hnd there are more than a hundred villages and towns 
where there is evidence of the Gospel having begun to take effect, 

“ Send us a preacher and a teacher to show us of this way,” is the , 
demand of the people in all th^se places. « 

It is truly rejoicing to know that the Bible is now freely circulated 
by agents of the British and Foreig;u Bible Society, or by missionaries, 
at Bucharest, Adriano^le, Rodosto, Tiflis, Nicomedia, Ada Bazar, 
Broussa, Trebizond, Sivas, Offisarea, Marash, Diarbekir, Erzeroum, 
Aintab, Mosul, Ouroomia, Youhanin, Jollimirk, and many surrounding 
villages; at Aleppo, Beyrout, and in many parts of Syria. It is justly 
observed in the last Report of the Bible Society, that “The arch- 
enemy of the Bible, who instigates the heads of the Eastern Churches, 
synagogues, and mosques, to put down the truth, is losing ground.” 

There are a few othSr places of some consequence on the banks of 
the Eupjirates, An Arab village^ named Harran^ on the site of the 
ancient residence of the Patriarch, — ^near which Crassus was defeated by 
the Parthians, B.c. 63 ; JRakkaj the ancient Nigep^oeium, the favourite 
abode of Haroun-al-Raschid ; i?«r, or Beery where there is a bridge of 
boats used by the caravans; — it is here the steam navigation was to 
have begun down the Euphrates, as attempted by Colonel Chesney ; 
Koum Kahy the ancient Zeugnia, was formerly the great Roman 
military passage ; it consists of a castle and fort. ** 

A gradual transition is observed in this district from the moun- 
tainous surface of Armenia to the sandy desert of Syria on the south- 
west, and the extensive plains of Mesopotamia on the south-east. 
These once magnificent and rich districts lie between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which; in some parts, approach each other to within 
fifty and twenty-five miles, but generally run much further 
apart. This fertile region was included in the mighty king- 
doms of. Babylon, or Chaldea, and Assyria, and was the seat of 
their splendid capitals. The northern upper part, partially rocky and 
hillyj* is ndw called Alg&dra; but the lower district, named Irak 
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Arabi, is perfectly flat ; and, as the rivers rise in the rainy season to a 
level with their •bani^s, the complete irrigation of the plain is quite 
practicable; this was eflectually accomplished in former ages, and 
was tlte source of that prodigious fertility enly equalled Jby the 
Delta of*Egypt. At present, however, solely in consequence of the 
want of a sufficient supply of water, these fortjle regions are almost 
wholly uncultivated. The inundated banks of the rivers are covered 
with d^nse brushwood and tall reeds,* while the interior of the country 
is as arid and sterile as the bordering sandy deserts. The, only 
inhabitants are wandering Arabs, who live in tents and feed their sheep 
on thp scanty pasturage found amid the fragments of the magnificent 
structures of both the ancient and middle ages. • 

The principal town in the northern district is Mosul^ on the Tigris, the 
capital of the pashalic ; it conttins about 50,000 inhabitants, is large, 
•glooray-l(A)king, and in a declining state ; there are remains of some 
fine Arabic buildings? The mounds ifldicating the site of Nineveh 
are on the west bank of the Tigris, and their recent excavation, by 
Chevalier Botta and Dr. Layard, has led to the discovery of some 
of the wonderful monuments of that ancieyt city. A rampart and its 
fosses cun still be traced, nearly a mile in circumference, resembling 
one of the Homan entrenchments. The Arab village of Nunia occu- 
pies a part of these mounds. On a large plain to^he east was fought 
the battle of Arbela, near the tow'n of that name, which was followed 
by the downfall of the Persian Empire. These districts are not so 
productive as the valleys in the mguntains to the north, being partly 
rocky and sandy; but they afe still capable of being profitably 
cultivated. The Pasha of Mosul oftbn acts very independentlj^ of the 
Sultan; his chief duty is to protect the country from the lawless 
incursions of the Koords. The American missionaries have had a 
station ^t Mosul for some years, and have succeeded in establishing 
schools and gathering a small congregation, notwithstanding great 
opposition on the part of the Papists, who endeavoured, hut unsuc- 
cessfully, tp excite the Moslems against them. One of the methods 
resorted to by the ecclesiastical authorities of the ancient Churches 
for the purpose of preventing their people from listening to the mis- 
sionaries, is to double the house-tax of all who attend their meetings. 

The country still preserves its hilly character in the upper extremity 
of the pashalic of Bagdad, the most northern town of which is Mardin^ 
the Mardis of the Homans ; ^he houses are well built, rising in 
terraces on an acclivity, and the walls of the town are in tolerably 
good preservation. Dara and Nisibin were tw'o other fortified towna, 
forming a line of strong fortresses descending towards the level 
country. Some of the towers and ramparts of Daraf remain, and 
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the southern gate is ten feet thick and <sixty feet high. NkiUn 
surpassed all the others in strength, and was^ impregnable to the 
assaults both of the Parthians and RomaftS; there remain some 
ruins of the foundati(ths of the walls, a triumphal arch, a chtirch of 
St. James, and some other antiquitie^l. The Arabs genenally encamp 
on the sites of these pities, on account of the abundant supply of 
water. 

rAlong the banks of the Euphrates there are only a few small towns, 
generally occupying the sites of former Roman stations. The chief of 
these are Karkeseea^ the ancient Carcuemish, a place of importance 
under Diocletian ; and Anah^ a town of moderate size, which is gene- 
rally a place meeting for the ‘caravans coming up the river and 
proceeding to Damascus. Descending the plain to the south, the two 
rivers approach within twenty-five miies of each other; and on the 
banks of.jhe Tigris stands Bagdad* anciently one of the splendid' 
ca])itals of Persia, now reduced to a poor town, without, as already 
stated, any traces of its former magnificence. Not far south of Bag- 
dad, on both banks of the Euphrates, rise a number of large mounds 
extending over a spaefe of jive or six miles, which have been clearly 
ascertained to cover some of the ruins of ancient Babylon. The adjoin- 
ing town of Hillah^ which is built on both sides of the river, has a 
population of 1*0, 00(f inhabitants ; it contains several handsome bazaars, 
built of Babylonian brick, carries on a flourishing trade with the upper 
country and Bassorah, and has some manufactories of silk, dye- 
houses, and tanneries. The moulds covering the ruins, which were 
partially excavated some years ago*by Mr. Rich, have since been 
more completely examined by Dr. Layard,^who gives the following 
interesting account of the largest mound on rthe west bank, called 
Bits Nimrond : — 

The Birs Nimroud, ‘ the palace of Nimrod * of the Arabs, and ‘ the 
prison of Nebuchadnezzar* of the Jews ; by old travellers believed to be 
the very ruins of the tower of Babel ; by some, again, supposed to represent 
the temple of Beliis, the wonder of the ancient world ; and, by others, to 
mark the site of Borsippa, a city celebrated as the highplace of the Chaldesan 
worship, is a vast heap of bricks, slag, and broken pottery. The dry nitrous 
earth of the parched plain, driven before the furious south wind, has thrown 
over the huge mass a thin covering of soil in which no herb or green thing 
can find nourishment or take root. Thus, unlike the grass-clothed mounds 
of the more fertile districts of Assyria, the Birs Nimroud is ever a bare and 
yellow heap. It rises to the height of 198 feet, and has on its summit a oom- 

* The London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews main- 
lUhs two agents in Bagdad, for the conversion of the Jewish population. 
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p§ict mftss of brickwork, 37 <eef. high by 28 broad,* the whole being thus 
235 in perpend ictUar (eight. Neither the original form or object of the 
edifice, of which it is the ruin, have hitherto been determined. It is too 
solid fcfr the walls of a building, and its shape is not that of tHb reipains of 
a tower, is jpiorcod by squar# holes, apparently made to admit air 
through the compact 8ti;pcture. On one side of it, beneath the crowning 
masonry, lie huge fragments tom from the pile itself. Tlie calcined and 
vitroouS surface of the bricks fused into rock-liko masses, show that their 
fall may have been caused by lightning ; and, as the ruin is rent almost 
from top to bottom, early Christitux travellers, as well as some of more 
recent date, have not hesitated to recognise in them proofs of that Divine 
vengeance, which, according to tradition, arrested by fire from heaven the 
impious attempt of the first descendants of Noah.” 

“ Wliutever may have been yio original edifice, of which the Birs 
^Nimroud js the ruin, or whoever its founder, it is certain that as yet no 
remains have been diitcovered there morji^ aueient than of the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Every inscribed brick taken from it — and tlu*ro are 
thousands and tens of thousands — bt^r the name of this king. It must, 
however, be remembered, that this fact is no i)roof that ho actually founded 
the building, lie may have merely added 1 3, or rebuilt an earlier edifice. 
Thus, although it would appear by the inscriptions from Nimroud, that the 
north-west palace was originally nused by a king who lived long before him 
whose name occurs on the walls of that monument, yet not one fragment 
has been found of the time of that earlier monarch. Such is the case in 
other Assyrian ruins. It is, therefore, not impossible that at some future 
time more ancient remains may be discovered at thr Birs.” 

The country surrounding these ruins is a vast marsh, for Bab} Ion 
has, indeed, become c possession for the bittern, and pools of 
water.” f In the mounds on the cast bank, Dr. I.ayard succeeded, by 
deeper excavations than had hitherto been made, in reaching some of 
the more ancient structures, which appear to have belonged to a great 
palace ; but little of importance w'as discovered, as will be seen by the 
subjoined extract ; — 

“ It was thus evident that the remains of the original edifice, if any still 
existed, were to be sought far beneath the surface, and 1 accordingly opened 
tunnels at the very foot of the mound nearly on a level with the plain. A few 
days* labour enabled me to ascertain that we had at last found the ancient build- 
ing. On the eastern side the workmen soon reached solid piers and Walls of 
brick masonry, buried under an enormous mass of loose bricks, earth, and 
rubbish. We uncovered eight or ten piers and several walls branching in various 
directions, but 1 failed to tiace any plan, or to discover any remains wliaievei of 
sculptured stone or painted plaster. 

* “ These dimensions are from Rich. I was unable to take any measurements 
during my hurried visit.” ^ 

t Isa. xiv. 23. 
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During the remainder of my stay in BabjAonia workmen continued to 
excavate in this part of the mounds uncovering a colifuseA heap of ruin and 
standing masonry. The enormous accumulation of loose rubbish above them, 
not a hard compact mas^ as at Nineveh, but continually crumbling anj, falling 
in, exposed the men to a risk scarcely warranted by the results of their labours. 
1 much doubt whether even more extensive excavations v'oulfi lead to any 
important discoveries. In is possible, however, thfit detached inscriptions of 
sculptured slabs might be obtained. 

•“ On the western and southern sides of the mound were also discovcre’d, at the 
very base, remains of solid masonry. The bricks bore the usual superscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and were firmly cemented together with fine white mortar. 
It is thus evident that a vast edifice once stood either on the level of the plain, 
or raised upon enormous piers and buttresses of brickwork, and that the ^ombs, 
and any traces of* building tiiat may exist on or near the present surface of the 
mound, are of a more recent perv)d. I will not attempt to decide whether Babel 
be the remains of a great palace of Nebuchadnezzar, of the celebrated hanging 
gaidens, or of a temple. The Jews, in the time of Benjamin of Tudela, appear* 
to have believed it to be the ruins^of the palace, and rfear it was pointed out the 
site of the burning fiery furnace in which Chananiab, Mishael, and Asariah 
(Shudrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego) yere thrown by the command of the king. 
The ruin is not without its Mohammedan tradition. Within it are suspended by 
the iieels, until ti’.e day of^ judgment, the two fallen angels, Ilarut and Marut, 
anii the Aiahs relate endless tales of the evil spirits which haunt the place. 

“ The only remains of building not covered by soil and sand, but still stand- 
ing above ground, on the site of Babylon, and part of the ancient city, are about 
one mile to the south of the mound last described. It is the Kasr, or Palace, of 
Rich, a name by which it is now generally known to travellers, but the Arabs 
call it the Mujelibe, or the ‘overturned.* It rises on the river bank and is 
about 700 yards square. The principal part of this great ruin consists of loose 
bricks, tiles, and fragments of stone; but*- nearly in the centre a solid mass of 
masonry, still entire, and even retaining traces of architectural ornameii^, 
protrudes from the confused heap of rubbish. Piersc, buttresses, and pilasters, 
may be traced ; but the work of destruction has been too complete to allow us to 
determine whether they belong to the interior or exterior of a palace. I sought 
in vain for some clue to the general plan of the edifice. The bricks are of a pale 
yellow colour, and are not exceeded in quality by any found in the ruins of 
Babylonia. They are as firmly bound together by a fine lime cement as those 
at tlie Birs Nimroud, and cannot be separated entire. Upon nearly every brick 
is clearly and deeply stamped the name and titles of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
inscribed face is always placed downwards. This wonderful piece of masonry is 
so perfect, and so fresh in colour, that it seems but the work of yesterday, 
although it is undoubtedly part of a building which stood in the midst of old 
Babylon. 

“ This ruin has for ages been the mine from which the builders of cities rising 
after the fall of Babylon have obtained their materials. To this day there are 
men who have no other trade than that of gathering bricks from this vast heap 
£Uid taking them for sale to the neighbouring towns #nd villages, and even to 
Bag;hdad. There is scarcely a house in Hillah which is not almost entirely 
built with them; and as the traveller passes through the narrow streets, he secs 
in the walls of every hovel a record of the glory and power of Nebuchadnezzar. 
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A large number of fragments of brick found in this ruin are covered 
with a thick enamd or glaze. The colours have resisted the effects of time, and 
preserve their original brightness. Parts of figures and ornaments may still be 
traced #n many specimens. The principal colours are a brilliant* blue^ red, a 
deep yellow, white, and black.” • « 

The Euphrates, beloj^ Hillah, disappears for some distance in a 
large marsh. In descending the Tigris from Bagdjid, are seen the ruins 
of two* great capitals. On the east* bank stood Ctesiphon, of the 
Persians, where some ruins still exist of the Tauk Kesra^ a palace of 
Chosroes, much celebrated in Oriental romance for its beauty ; a 
vaulted hall, 106 feet high, is in good preservation. Seleucia, on 
the west bank, belonged to the Syrian kings. Both these capitals 
were built out of the ruins of Babylon. To the west of the Euphrates 
there are a few places in the desert, formerly of importance. Meshed 
•Ali was ftfunded by Alexander, under the name of 11mA, but is more 
especially renowned iTi the East for corAaining the tomb of the great 
prophet Ali ; this consists of a handsome structure in the centre of 
the city, and is visited by a constarfc succession of pilgrims ; many of 
the bodies of the rich Persians are also transported thither to be buried 
in holy ground. Another place is Koufa, which Omar enlarged and 
made the residence of the Khalifs; it is from this city the Arabic 
characters were called Koufic, or Cufic. The only anciejit remains are 
those of the mosque, where the Prophet Ali was assassinated. 

The Euphrates and Tigris unite at the village of Korna^ their united 
waters receiving the name of Shat-ul-Arah, • At their juncture is 
situated the large city of Bussorq, or Bassora^ the great emporium of 
all the foreign commerce of Persia 'and the Euphrates; lhe*houscs, 
however, are badly biylt, as well as the bazaars, and the city is dirty 
in the extreme ; its population, estimated at 60,000, consists of a 
curious mixture of Arabs, Turks, Persians, Indians, and individuals of 
all the other tribes of the East. 


ARABIA. 

• 

To the south-west of Mesopotamia, and bounded by the sea, lies 
Arabia, celebrated in the history of the world as the country in which 
Jehovah held direct communion with Moses, “ a stranger and a 
shepherd,” out of the burning and unconsumed bush ; where, after 
their miraculous deliverance from the Egyptian yoke and passage of the 
Red Sea, the Israelites wandered forty years before they entered the 
promised land ; and where the Lord “ descended in fire ” upon Sinai, 
and proclaimed to thSm by Moses his divine and holy law. It is a 
region specially interesting, also, as the residence of the holy patriarch 

* Layard’s Nineveh, pp* 495 and 504. 
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Job, and as the country in -which Elijah took ro^’uge^from the rage of 
persecution. Arabia has generally been divided into three regions : 
Arabia Pe^rceaf Arabia Felix^ and Arabia Deserta ; its population is 
estimated at from seven to twelve millions/ the difficulty o? ascer- 
taining the number of the wandering tribes, precluding a more 
accurate calculation. « It is called, by the Turks, Aribastan. 

^ Arabia Petresa derives its name from its ancient capital "Retra (a 
rock), and not from the mountains and stony plains which compose 
its surface ; it is bounded on the north by Palestine and the Mediter- 
ranean, on the west by the Red Sea, on the east by Arabia Deserta, 
and ori the south by Arabia Felix. Chains of lofty, rugged moun- 
tains, with extensive intervening sandy deserts, mostly constitute the 
surface of this division of the country^ To the north rises the range 
of Seir, on the highest summit of which, Mount Mor^ close to 
Petra, Aaron “was gatherec^ unto his people;^” a mosque has been 
built over an excavation in the rock supposed to be his tomb. 
These mountainous regions, whjch extend along the shore of the 
Dead Sea, were the ^territories occupied by the Ammonites, and 
Moabites, descendants of TiOt, the Amorites, descendants of one of 
the sons of Canaan, and the Edomites, or Idumccans descendants of 
Esau. The Edomites were, in the course of time, supplanted by the 
NabatlueanSi w'ho were the descendants of Nebaioth, the first-born son 
of Ishmael ; they first dwelt in the -wilderness as shepherds, but, after 
the invasion and conquest of western Asia by the Assyrians, the 
Nabathucans gradually engaged iit commerce and increased in wealth 
and power, until they established the kingdom of Arabia, of which 
Petra (in Hebrew, Selah) was the beautiful capital. This city, long 
in the possession of the Romans, was destroyed during the invasions 
of the Moslems. 

Between the range of Seir, and that of Sinai, lie the high desolate 
table lands of Arabah, the terrible wildernesses and deserts of Zin, 
Paran, Et Tih (or of the wandering), and of Etham, or Shur^ where 
the Israelites wandered forty years, and experienced so many signal 
proofs both of God’s mercy and judgments ;• the southern borders of 
these deserta formed the country of the Amalekites, descendants of 
the first-bom of JEsau, by his concubine Timna, and the western 
border that of the Midianites, descendants of Midian, the fourth son 
of Abraham. 

The SiNAlTic range is situated in the peninsula included between 
two arms of the Red Sea, the gulf of Akabah, and the gulf of Suez ; 
R commences north, at the sandy plain of the wilderness Et Tih to 

♦ These desA'ts consist of vast plains, having a suifice of hard gravelly soil, 
intermixed with some sand, and traversed by irregular ridges of limestone hills. 
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the north, and running* south, rises rapidly through the successive 
formations df s^andstone, grilnstein, porphyry, and granite, into the 
high ridge more specially called Hoeeb or Sinai j this district is a 
massif lofty granite rocks, divided by steep gcftgea, and &eep^ valleys. 
The ridge •£ I^oreb is at least three miles in circumference, and rises 
boldly and majestically from the plain of I^fihah^ which, with the 
extensions of the valley on the east and west,# afforded ample space 
for the encampment of the Israelites ; the ridge has two distinct 
summits, rising to an elevation of about 8,000 Paris feet above the 
sea; — the most southern, called Jehel Mm' a (Mount Moses), or Sinai, 
was* formerly considered as the hallowed place from whence the law 
was delivered ; but Dr. llobinson has assigned as a satisfactory reason 
for regarding Horcb, the more northerly summit, as the true locality 
of this memorable event, thatf rising boldly from the plain of Ilahah, 
it commands a full^view of the site of the Israelites* eiyiampment, 
which could not possibly be seen from Sinai. On the side of Jebel 
Musa, stands a fortified Greek convent, inhabited by twenty monks. 
Mount St. Catherine, another granite summit, is the highest of the 
whole cluster. • * 

The soil of these districts is very stony and unproductive, though 
there is an abundant supply of water from the mountains ; this is a 
great source of attraction to the Bedouins, who constitute the whole 
population of the peninsula, and are reckoned at 4,000 souls. The 
chief productions* are palm-trees, tamarisks, acacias, coloqiiintida, 
dwarfish thorny shrubs. The mountain goat, gazelle, leopard, and 
coney (webber), are common. • In several localities, there are found 
on the sides of the rqpks inscriptions in hieroglyphics, and other 
unknown cliaracters,«the letters of which are of extraordinary length. 

Aeabia Felix lies between the Bed Sea on the west, and the 
Persian gulf on the east, and is bounded on the north by the vast 
plains of the desert In the interior, there are some high chains of 
mountains, which slope towards the Persian Gulf on the east, towards 
the sandy desert on the north, and arc connected on the west with 
the mountains^of Arabia Petraja. Along the shore of the Red Sea, 
south of Arabia Petraea, lies the province of Hedjaz, sacred to every 
Islam, as the cradla of the Mohammedan religion. 

This province contains the cities of Mecca, where Mahomet was 
born, and Mei>ina, where he was buried ; and both are annually resorted 
to by great crowds of pilgrims from all parts of the East. Mecca is 
a large, well-built, handsome, and flourishing city, containing 30,000 
inhabitants ; but Medina is small and poor, with a population of 
about 18,000. The surrounding- districts are rather barren, consist- 
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ing of rugged mountains, and sandy plailis. ^Jiddah, the port of 
Mecca, is a flourishing commercial town. * * 

After a long, flat, sterile line of coast, comes the rich province 
of Yemgn, the true Alrabia Felix. This was the Sab.ea, or Sheba 
of the ancients, whose queen visited Salomon, and witji whose people 
the Israelites carried 09 a rich traffic. The otlwr provinces are those 
of Hhadeamant (the Hazarmavetli of Scripture), Oman, LasHa, and 
thfe Bahrein islands, celebrated for their pearls ; these provinces are 
situated on the coast, and carry on a flourishing trade by the ports of 
MochOf Aderif Muscat, and Lusha. 

Adek^ formerly a considerable town, is reduced to a village of about 
100 houses. Mocha is in a state of decay, and has a population of 
about 5,000 people. Moosa, jin the vicinity, formerly the emporium of 
Yemen, is now in complete decay, though some noble buildings still 
remain. The present capital, Sana, is situated^in a beautiftil valley, 
and is a well-built, handsome town, with a population of about 40,000 
people, of whom 3,000 are Jews. Taas, in the mountains, is another 
large town, about half the size of Sana. Machllah, in the province 
of Hadramant, is a flourishing town with 5,000 inhabitants, situated . 
ii^ a fine and fertile country. Muscat, the capital of Oman, carries 
on an important trade with India and Persia ; it contains 60,000 
inhabitants of all nations, including Jews ; but the streets are crowded 
and dirty. The surrounding country, though a desert, is thickly 
studded with oases, fertilised by springs, collected with much labour 
into rivulets, from whfch the barren sand is irrigated, and rendered 
productive. Sohae, in a populous country beyond Muscat, has about 
9,000 inhabitants. Lasha, or El-llassa, a co;;isiderablc city, standing 
near the mouth of the river Aftan, in the Persi&n gulf, is the capital 
of the province of that name. Khatif, built of rock-salt, carries on 
also some trade. Shj^iir and Howkar, are also considerable ports. 

In the centre of Arabia Felix, expands the vast and desolate desert 
of waste sand, called Akhaf; to the north of this desert, lies the 
great central province of Nedjed, or Nejd, out of which oame forth 
at various periods after the rise of Mahomet, the innumerable 
hordes of Arabs, of the tribe of Beni-Khaled, who overran and 
ravaged all Asia and Africa, everywhere enforcing with the sword, 
their system of religious delusion. It was from these tribes, that 
the sect of Mohammedan reformers, called Wahahees* arose in the 
seventeenth century ; they were long most formidable, until subdued, 
in 1818, by Mehemet Ali, Pasha of^ Egypt ; their chief town was 
DfiaEiYEH. In the centre of this province thfere is a large city, 

^ * See Mohammedan sects, p. 53. 
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dialled Yemama^ the, birth place of Mosellama^.the most celebrated ol 
the Arabian prophets before Mahomet. No traveller has yet pene- 
trated intp these regions, but they are supposed to be very fertile and 
popuTous, and tp contain many flourishing towns and villages^ 

The mofmWns of Arabia l^elix consist of grey and red granite, 
porphyry, limestone, and near Tehama, of schist and basalt There 
are traces of volcanic action round Medina, dt Aden, and in other 
parts of the peninsula, and hot springs are found on the road* to 
Mecca. The lead of Oman is the most valuable ore found, but the 
mineral resources of the mountains are .yet unknown. The productions 
for •which this region has long been celebrated, are frankincense, 
myrrh, aloes, balsam, gums, cassia, and, above ffll, the coffee of 
Yemen; the grain called ison^jof the chief articles of food, 

and the fruits of both tempera^ and warm climates grow in abundance, 
including the date.. Among the animals of these regions, are the 
camel, ass (wild and tame), gazelle, jackal, lynx, hytena, panther, 
monkey, &c.; but the horse is the^lory of Arabia; oxen, sheep, goats, 
and buffaloes, are the other domestic animals. The immense swarms 
of destructive locusts are the greatest scourges to vegetation. The 
Red Sea abounds in coral, and the Persian Gulf in pearls, procured 
especially near the llahrair islands, opposite the mouth of the river 
Aftan. 

Arabia Desert a, comprises that large portion of the interior of 
the country, lying to the north of Arabia Felix, stretching north-east 
as far as the liluphrates, north-w’est as far as SJria and Palestine, and 
bounded on the west by Arabia Petrtea. It is an elevated, continuous 
table-land, intersected by a few fiilly ridges ; its soil is composed 
chiefly of sand and Salt, and is altogether barren, except, in a few 
])laces, where some saline plants, and stunted thorny shrubs, are to be 
found. This sterility results from the want of water ; for wherever 
this can be procured from natural springs, or artificial wells, vegeta- 
tion immediately springs up, as is seen in the oases. 

The grtat distance of this country from any lofty chains of moun- 
tains (such as the Lebanon, Taurus, or Ararat), which, especially in 
tropical climates, attract the moisture of the atmosphere in clouds 
around their summits, entirely deprives it of rain ; it is not traversed, 
moreover, by any large river, like the Nile, carrying down through its 
plains the waters that flow during the rainy season, from distant 
snowy regions. The surface of the soil is colisequently parched up 
by the constant heat of a tropical sun, with a cloudless sky. The only 
way to procure water, would be by boring for artesian wells,* an 
undertaking which is considered very practicable, the soil not being 
hard, and water being generally found at a moderate depth. It was 
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the constant practice of the patriarchs to dig for^wells wherever they 
encamped. If by a judicious application of capital, an abundant sup- 
ply of water could be procured, large districts of these barren regions 
might probably soon 'be converted into most productive fields and 
gardens, and the desert be really made‘ to blossom like ^he rose. 

The intense heat of the sun in these deserts, is only tempered by the 
cooling winds, which* however, occasionally raise great tempests of 
eafid, under which travellers are sometimes buried ; another source of 
danger, is the occasional prevalence of the sufibcating south-east wind, 
called by the Arabs Samum, and by the Turks SamyeU (the poisonous), 
and also El-Hharur (the hot). This is probably the east wind, or wind 
of the desert of Scripture. A phenomenon common , to all deserts 
in hot climates, is the delusive appearance of a great expanse of water, 
caused by the tremulous undulating movement of the vapours raised 
by the excessive heat of the mid-day sun ; it is galled mirage by the 
French, and Serah by the Arabs, which probably corresponds with 
the Sarah, “parched ground,” of Isaiah xxxv. 7, “the parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty lands springs of water.” 

The greatest proportion oS the inhabitants of Arabia are wandering 
nomadic tribes, Avho dwell in tents, and are called Bedouins, or Beda- 
wees, which signifies “ men of the desert.” They leave the tillage of the 
ground to peasants, who are often their vassals, and whom, as well as 
dwellers in towns, they regard with contempt as an inferior race. The 
patriarchal form of government still exists to a considerable degree 
among them, the head ^f each family having absolute authority over its 
members. A number of families unite to form a tribe, and each tribe 
is ruled ty a head called sheikh, wtio is elected first by the suffrages of 
the heads of families, or minor sheikhs, but in wlfose family the govern- 
ment remains hereditary, so long as there are heirs; sometimes, 
however, they are deposed by their rebellious followers. Another 
hereditary dignity is that of sheriffe, or descendant of Mahomet, 
which is marked by the privilege of wearing a green turban. Severed, 
tribes sometimes unite under one great sheikh or leader, as did the 
Wahabee Arabs of the interior, in the last centurj^ under the great 
chief and reformer, Mahomet Abdul Wahab, who collected large and 
conquering armies; and it was in this manner, the great prophet 
formerly marshalled together his immense hordes of followers. The 
provinces of Yemen and Oman form, however, exceptions, each being 
ruled, since the expulsion of the Turks, by an Imam, who has established 
a strictly absolute form of government, and claims both spiritual 
and temporal power ; they have still, however, A remnant of ancient 
Arabian independence in the Cadis, and a college of justice, without 
whose sanction^ no sentence of death can be pronounced. The Imam 
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• has a very effective^avsfl force, and maintains an army of 4,000 foot, 
and 1,000 horse. 

The wild tribes occupy separate districts of country, respecting, 
however, the boundaries and possession of wfiich they are frequently 
engaged ih bliody feuds. They wander from spot to spot wuth their 
flocks of sheep and •their camels, wherever*they can find a scanty 
pastyrage, and a supply of water.^ They claifn the right of levying 
tribute from the caravans passing through their territories, but fre- 
quently proceed to open plunder and murder,* and they easily escape 
pursuit by the fleetness of their horses. f The praise that has been 
bestowed on their bravery, good faith, and hospitality to ‘strangers, 
has, according to the experience of recent travellefli, been somewhat 
exaggerated. The cruel law of bloody revenge prevails among them,J: 
and they exhibit all the features of character predicted in Genesis, of 
the descendants of^Ishmael; “ and Ije will be a wild (as») man ; his 
hand will be against every man, and every man’s hand against him.”§ So 
great is their pride, that the most Jrivial otfence, as to say, “ Thy bonnet 
is dirty,” or to spit in the presence of another, is considered an insult, 
whicli only blood can avenge. A description of their tents, dress, and 
domestic habits, has already been given ; |1 to which I have only to 
add, that their women greatly disfigure themselves by painting and 
tattooing the face and person, and by wearing the* nose ring. An 
interesting account will be found in the subjoined note, extracted from 
Kitto’s “ Cyclopmdia of Biblical Literature,” of the descent of the 
diflerent tribes from the sons of Noah.^ * 

* Isa. xxi. 13 ; Jer, iii. 2 ,* Ezra viii. Si ; .lob i. 15 ; 2 Chron. xxi, lO ; xxvi. 7. 

f Isa. Ixiii. 1.3. t See page 453. § (Jen. xvi. 12. 

II See page 453. 

^ “ I. Hamites, *.(?., the posterity of Cash, Ham’s eldest son, whose descend- 
ants appear to have settled in the south of Arabia, and to have sent colonies across 
the Red Sea to the opposite coast of Africa; and hence Cush became a general 
name for < the south,’ and specially for Arabian and African Ethiopia. The suns 
of Cush ^Gen. X. 7) were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, liaama or Ragma (his sons, 
Sheba and Dedan), and Sabtheca. 

“ II. Shemites, including the following ; — 

A. JoktaniteSf f.a., the descendants of Joktan, the second son of Eher, 
Shem's great-grandson (Gen. x. 25, 26). According to Arab tradition, Joktan 
after the confusion of fongues and dispersion at Babel, settled in Yemen, where 
he reigned as King. Joktan had thirteen sons, some of whose names may he 
obscurely traced in the designations of certain districts in Arabia Felix. Their 
names were Aimodad, Shaleph, Hhazarmaveth (preserved in the name of the 
province of Hhadratrsaut), Jarach, Hadorain, Uzal (believed by the Arabs to 
have been the founder o^Sanaa in Yemen), Dikla, Obal, Abirnael, Sheba, Ophir, 
Havilah, and Jbbab. 

“ B. Ahrahamitts^ divided into — 
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History of Mahomet and the SABACENB.-rThis extraordinary- 
crafty Ishmaelite, was bom at Mecca, a.d. 571, of low parentage, and 
had received, no education, though his family had produced several 
chieftain®. Assisted by an unbelieving Jew, and a treacherous 
Christian, he devised a religious system*, well suited to^the'^perverted 
principles and corrupt tastes of Jews, Christiahs, and Heathens, at 
that period. * 

Arabia had afforded a refuge to the Jews, after the destruction of 
J erusalem, and to the Christians who had been exiled from Europe, on 
account of their holding the Arian heresy. The native Arabs were 
rude, Pagan idolaters, worshipping the sun, moon, and stars, and offer- 
ing up even hum&n sacrifices on their altars. The religion generally 
professed at the time of Mahon* et, was a corrupt superstitious mixture 
of all these creeds. There was a temple at Mecca, held in high venera- 
tion, whichf contained 360 idols of men and anipaals, and a square 

“ (rt) Hagarenes or Hagarites^ so called from Hagar, the mother ; otherwise 
termed Ishmaelites, from her son. The twelve sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
13 — 15), who gave names to separate tribes, were Nebaioth (the Nabathseans in 
Arabia Petraja), Kedar,^ Abdeel, «Mibsam, Mishma, Diitnah, Massa, Hadad or 
Hadar, Thema, Jetur, Naphish (the Iturseans and Naphishseans near the tribe of 
Gad: 1 Chron. v. 19,20), and Kedmah. They appear to have been for the 
most part located near to Palestine on the east and south-east. 

“ (5) KeturahiteSf i. <*., the descendants of Abraham and his second wife 
Keturah, by whom he had six sons (Gen. xxv. 2) : Simram, Jokshan (who, like 
Raamah, son of Cush, was also the father of two sons, Sheba and Dedan), Medan, 
Midian, Jishbak, and Shua^h. Among tlrese, the posterity of Midian became 
the best known. c 

“ (c) EdomiUst i.e., the descendants oV Esau, who^ossessed Mount Seir and 
the adjacent region, called from them Idumaea. The^ and the Nabathaeans 
formed in later times a flourishing commercial state, the capital of which wa® 
the remarkable city called Petra. 

“ C. Sahorites, the descendants of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, who seem to 
have peopled the land of Ux^ the country of Job, and of Puz, the country of his 
friend EUhu the Buzite, these being the names of Nabor’s sons (Gen. xxii. 21), 

“ D. Lotites, viz. ^ 

(a) Moabites, who occupied the northern portion of Arabia Petrsea, as above 
described ; and their kinsmen, the — 

“ (5) Ammonites, who lived north of them, in Arabia Deserta. 

** Besides these, the Bible mentions various other tribes who resided within 
the bounds of Arabia, but whose descent is unknown, e,g., the Amalekites, the 
Kenites, the Horites, the inhabitants of Maon, Hazor, Vedan, and Javan-Meusal 
(Ezek. xxvii. 19). 

In process of time some of these tribes were perhaps wholly extirpated (as 
seems to have been the case with the Amalekites), but the rest were more or less 
lUll^led together by iuter-marriages, by military conqu|sts, political revolutions, 
an^ other causes pf which history has preserved no record ; and thus amal- 
gamated, they became known to the rest of the world as thtr* Arabs,’ ” 
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. chapel, called Kadb^, eitclosing a black stone, which was supposed to 
have fallen from heaven, and round which the Arabian idolaters walked 
seven times with hasty steps, and then kissed the sacred relic. The 
roclA of the desert were carved into the figurdb of idols, or iisto altars, 
in imitation of the black ston^ of the Kaaba ; and the crowds of pil- 
grims who flocked annually to Mecca, paid ^ visit to Mount Arafat, 
where they believed Abraham offered up his son Ishmael, not Isaac. 
While Mahomet, who assumed the* character of a prophet, loudly con- 
demned idolatry, and preached Deism and temperance, he artfully 
conciliated the prejudices of the people, by preserving some of their 
favourite superstitious observances. He openly promulgated his new 
doctrines for three or four years, but made only a few converts, when 
his life being threatened by his enenyes he escaped with his friend 
Abuhekrt to the cave Thor, Vhere he lay concealed for three days, 
and froln thence he fled to Medina; his flight, called Jhe Hegyra 
(a.d. 622), being considered the era ot his glory. 

Having succeeded, after much opposition from rival tribes, in widely 
propagating his doctrines, he was joined by the brave Omar in 
raising the standard of the crescent,. anff beginning a career of 
ambitious conquest, establishing his false religion by the power of the 
sword, wherever his arms triumphed. He soon obtained a great 
multitude of followers, especially from the tribe of Beili-Khaled, in the 
province of Nedjed ; and in the course of a few years, he subdued all 
Arabia, and a great part of Syria. His successors extended in the eighth 
and ninth centuries their conquests over Egypt, Persia, India, Africa, 
and Europe, and penetrated £ven into the south of France. Their 
fierce and countless hprdes of holsemen, true representatives of the 
Apocalyptic locusts, ’**^)ouring forth from the deserts of Asia, into all the 
civilized countries of Christian Europe, carried with them, wherever they 
appeared, both fire and devastation ; being commissioned by God, as 
foretold in Scripture, to punish the nations for their perversion of his 
merciful dispensation of redeeming love to a guilty and perishing world, 
— for thgir denial of the all-sufficiency of the atoning sacrifice and 
mediation of Immanuel, God with us,” — for the introduction of 
other mediators besides Christ Jesus, and for their inculcation of the 
doctrine of human merits, — by which they transformed his most 
glorious and merciful Gospel into a system of Pagan idolatry. The 
career of the victorious Saracens was at last arrested by the brave 
Charles Martel, illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, and Duke of the 
Franks, who completely defeated them between Tours and Poitiers, 
A.D. 732, in a batfle which lasted seven days. But the Saracens, 
more or less, maintained their rule in Spain, until their final overthrow 


* Rev. ix. 3 — 11. 
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by Ferdinand, a.d. 1491, after a dominion which had lasted 800. 
years. * 

The Arabs were called Saracenst from the word Sara, which means 
desert. .Although there was one supi'eme head of their religion,'^ who 
bore the sacred title of Khalif, and raled at Bagdad,^ his*, enormous 
dominions were subdivided among separate suberdinate sovereigns, in 
Egypt, Morocco, Nubia and Lydia, Spain, and India; these vice- 
gerents scarcely acknowledged any’ temporal subjection to the Govern- 
ment of the supreme Khalif ; and it was this want of union, that led 
to the breaking up of the power of the Saracens, by the more 
concentrated force of the Turks and Tartars. „ 

PERSIA. 

This country formed a part of the ancient monarchies of Assyria 
and Babylon ; the name of Persia was anciently limited to the hilly 
districts of ‘Ld/rs and Kerman, the rich plains of tJie interior occupied 
by the Medes. The great Persian empire, which arose under 
Cyrus, included Egypt, Syria, Asic. Minor, and part of India; this 
gigantic empire was br<iken up, however, by luxury and effeminacy. 
After the conquest of Persia f)y the Macedonians, under Alexander the 
Great, it was subject, in succession, to the Syrians and Parthians, 
but was restored to the government of its native sovereigns, by the 
Sassanidcs, about A.D. 220. In the seventh century it feU, together 
with the rest of the east, under the sw^y of tlio Moslem invaders, 
who established a Sara^n dynasty ; this was subverted by the Tartars 
under Zingis and Timur, and afterwards by the Turcoman race ; and 
thus, fon many centuries, Persia •.was the almost constant seat of 
destructive wars ; it was ravaged with fire and s^ord by the Afghans, 
and then became the theatre of protracted and bloody feuds, between 
native chiefs contending for the sovereignty ; the throne was, at last, 
transmitted in 1796, to Futteh Alt Shah, the reigning sovereign. 

The wild tracts of Beloochiatan and Kerman, the provinces of Cahul, 
Candahar, and JBalkh, have generally been included in Persia, the 
river Indus being held as its eastern boundary; but in *the many 
foreign invasions and civil wars, from which this unfortunate country 
has so long suffered, its boundaries have frequently changed; tlie eastern 
provinces of Cahul, Seistan, Mckran, and most of the Beloochistan, 
have separated themselves, and established independent govern- 
ments ; while to the north its boundaries have also been narrowed, 
liussia having obtained possession of Tiflis and tlie northern territories 
on the Caspian Sea. Persia is now bounded on ^,he north by a lofty 
chain of mountains, w hich branches off from the Ararat and Caucovsian 
ranges, and ruwiing eastward, joins the mighty Himalayah. This range 
is called the Hindoo Coosh, or Koh, the ancient Paeopamisus ; one of 
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jts summits is stated to 20,693 feet high (the highest peak of the 
Himalayah, KihicMmjingay is 28,178 feet), but many of the lower ridges 
rise only to 8,000 feet ; it is connected at its western extremity, called 
Elhv^z, with the Taurus and Caucasus.* There is one •rugged pass 
through this chain, called gate»of the Caspian, which is considered the 
principal means of communication between northern and southern Asia. 
Another lower mountainous ridge, separating frem the Taurus, runs in 
a line* with the Tigris, constituting fhe western boundary, and receives 
the name of Alagha Tag, or mountains of Laiiristan and Bucktori ; 
the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean form the southern limits; while the 
boundaries to the east are defined by the river Indus, and a njountain- 
ous range proceeding from the Hindoo Koh, parallel, with the Indus, 
called Solimaun, The rivers flowing from these mountains are not 
large, and include the Kama, •the Caimt, and the Heermund, the last 
of which! after a course of nearly six hundred miles, terminates in the 
salt lake of Zerrah, hr Durrah. • 

The country between these boundaries mostly presents a level 
surface, from 2,500 to 3,500 feet high, traversed by some low ridges 
which soon terminate in wide pastoral tebledands. There are, how- 
ever, several intervening plains, especially to the west, such as those 
of Shiraz and Ispahan, which are well irrigated, and display great 
fertility and beauty. The table-land to the east is nearly all a wide 
irreclaimable salt desert, inhabited in its least barren districts by 
nomadic* hordes. The mountainous regions of the north are thickly 
wooded, and contain, also, some fine pastures, fprehards, and vineyards. 
The great disadvantage of Persia is the want of sufficient water, all 
the rivers, with a few exceptions, being insignificant, so that the soil, 
in the greatest portiojj of the country, being parched by the heat, is 
rendered unproductive. 

The population of Persia is, by a merely approximate calculation, 
estimated at about 12,000,000. The people are a fine, handsome race. 
Notwithstanding a grave exterior, they are more gay and lively than 
the Orientals generally, and have been distinguished as the most 
literary and scientific amongst the Asiatics; the poetry of Hafiz, Saadi, 
andFerdusi, who were Dervishes, has long been celebrated for its softness 
and rich flowery imagery. The Persians were also eminent, in former 
ages, for their proficiency in mathematics, astronomy, and medicine ; 
their Magi were reckoned the most learned philosophers in the East, 
deeply versed, especially, in the study of metaphysics and astrology ; 

♦ While some geographers describe the entire lofty chain of mountains extend- 
ing from the Caspian fo the Himalaya as one range, under the name of ihiJdoo 
Koh; others give the name of Elburz to the part of the chain bordering Persia, 
and of Hindoo Koh to that part which bounds Afghanistan. * 
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they founded a system of religion, long prevalent in the East, which 
asserted a principle of evil and one of good, — rejected the adoration of 
images, and worshipped God only by fire, which they regarded as the 
glorioua symbol of Orbmasdest^ or the good God ; while darknesj was 
the symbol of Ahrimanius, or the evil God. ^ o 

Tliis religion was reformed by Zoroaster^ whc maintained that there 
was one supreme, independent Being, and under him two principles, 
or angels, one of light, the* other of darkness, between whom there 
will be, to the end of the world, a perpetual struggle, when the angel 
of light and his followers shall go into a world of everlasting light 
and happiness, while the angel of darkness and his disciples shall be 
punished in a world of everlasting darkness. The Supreme Being 
gave the holy fire from heaven as the true Schechinahy and his 
followers worshipped towards this and the rising-sun ; the sacred fire 
was never,, extinguished, and never blown upon with the breath j it 
w^as fed only with clean wood, and kindled by pouring on oil, and by 
blasts from the open air. Zoroaster introduced tithes, and regulated 
the order and support of his clergy, after the model of the Jewish 
Church. It is conjectuied there were two Zoroasters — that the book 
of religion used by the Magi, and called Zendavestay was com- 
piled by the first, and that this celebrated book was improved and 
purified by the‘second. The improved book, called that of Abraham, 
professed to restore to the people the religion of that Patriarch. It 
contains the Mosaic history of the creation and the deluge, quotes 
largely from the Psalms, and predicts the coming of a promised 
Messiah. Prideaux is of opinion that the second Zoroaster was a 
disciple of Jeremiah, Daniel, and' Ezekiel. The sect of ManivlKrims 
adopted a confused jumble of the doctrines of*Christianity, wfith the 
visionary speculations of the Magi. 

Although the Persians embraced the religion of the Koran, they 
formed a great schism, under the direction of Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mahomet, more political than religious, and involving only some trifling 
distinctions j but they separated from the Turks, who followed Omar, 
and each sect considers the othejr doomed to perdition. The Persians 
are much the least bigoted of the two ; they are pliant and agreeable in 
their address ; but very ’insincere, addicted to falsehood, and immoral 
in their habits. 

The Persian language is the most refined and classic in the East, and is 
spoken both at the court in Persia, and at the Mohammedan courts of 
India ; it contains traces of several other languages, such as the Zendy 
known only by those who understand the “Zendav^sta,” and the 
wkieh W£W the court language during the connexion of Persia with 
Greece and Blome; it was enriched, also, by a mixture of Arabic j it * 
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w closely allied witl» the ancient Greek and Latin, and with all the 
branches of the Teutonic. The Persic, or dialect of the natives in the 
province of Pars, was spoken under the Sassanides. The Pursues, who 
appear to have preserved more frilly than the r^st a purity of descent 
from the &ci^t Persians, ai'c nearly confined to some towns in 
Kerman, and especially to the city of Yezd, wTvere they still observe 
fire-wgrship; and it is probably from this place the sect of fire and 
devil worshippers in the East, have been called Yesidiens ; they never 
suffer the sacred fire to be extinguished ; they are called also Oaurs, 
and were cruelly persecuted at one period by the Moslems, uijder the 
namtf of Guehres. The Persians speak Turkish fluently. 

The Persians display no show in their houses and furniture ; but 
their baths are richly decorated# and they* are magnificent and extra va- 
^gant in everything connected with dress : their turbans, robes, and 
sabres being surmounted with a profusion of precious stones, and gold 
or silver ornaments ; while the Turks are comparatively simple in their 
attire, and splendid in their palacesji The produce of the empire, both 
in agriculture and manufactures, is comparativtly small, owing to the 
ignorance of the people, the misgovernmeut of their rulers, and the 
harassing inroads of the predatory hordes who infest the mountains 
and deserts j these are chiefly the Arabs in the south Turkomans, 
Moguls, and Uzbecks in the east and north-east ; and the Kurds in 
the west. • Though there is generally a scanty supply of water, the 
irrigation of the fertile plains might, with a littlo labour, be consider- 
ably increased, and the produce, under so fine a climate, incalculably 
augmented. • 

Besides the best grai^ the choicest fruits of Europe, some of which 
originally came from Persia, grow in the highest perfection ; the wine 
of Shiraz continues to be highly extolled. Among the other products 
are silk, cotton, wool, tobacco, gall-nuts, madder, yellow-berries, 
opium, gum-ammoniac, assafcctida, and other drugs ; rose-water, 
saffron, dates, &c. The manufactures consist of rich Turkey carpets, 
woven from^ sheep’s wool by the women of the wandering tribes ; 
beautiful silk fabrics, embroidered with great taste; shawls, made 
from the goat’s hair of Kerman ; arms of superior quality, leather, paper, 
jewellery, and extensive manufactures of earthenware, of a fine quality. 
There are rich mines of copper, and the Turquoise mines, near 
Nishapoor, have long been famed. Salt is very abundant, and naphtha 
and bituminous oils are also frequently found. The breed of horses 
has always been celebrated for beauty, and goats and long-tailed sheeps 
abound in the pastoral districts. 

This general sketch of Persia and the adjoining provinces, will be 
concluded by a brief account of their prineijjal cities. Shiraz, the 
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capital of the province of Fars, is neither ancient nor extensive, byt 
has long been lamed for the beauty of its neighbourhood, and as the 
favourite seat of Persian literature ; near it are found the tombs of 
the great national poets, Hafiz and Saadi ; it carries on a co'iisider- 
able trade, and its wines are in great request. It was lained by an 
earthquake in 1821. About thirty miles from Shiraz are found the 
^uins of Peesepolis. A few south is seen a remarkable rock 
of white marble, about three hundred feet high, called Nakshi 
Jioustan, on one precipitous side of which there are a number of sculp- 
tured tombs of kings, of different periods ; the four highest, and best 
executed, are of the age of Persepolis, and belong to the earliest kings ; 
the lower ones appear to be those of the Parthian Sassanide dynasties, 
as they represent the wars^ of the Parthians with the Romans and 
Tartars. Near Murgab, ninety miles from Persepolis, there is a large 
marble structure, erected against a hill, and with a platform on th6 
top; this is supposed to occupy the site of PASAGAEDiE, the city of 
the Magi, and the platform was probably raised for the performance of 
their rites; it is now^ called Tukt-y-Sulieman. In the same neigh- 
bourhood there is another "monument in the form of a house, ascended 
by marble steps, and which is reasonably believed to be the tomb of Cyrus ; 
it is named ^^adre-y-Sulieman. Busuire, on the coast, has become the 
seat of foreign trade, since Persia lost possession of Bussora. Ispahan, 
on the lli\er Zendarood, in the province of Irak, was once t,hc splendid 
capital of Persia, aiid twenty-four miles in circumference ; it is now 
greatly reduced in population, though it still has some flourishing 
manufactories, and considerable Jrade. Teheran, on the north frontier 
of Persia, is situated at the foot. of the Elburz mountains ; it is four 
miles in circumference, and strongly fortifii*dV and has often been the 
seat of war. It is so unhealthy in summer, that two- thirds of the 
population, amounting altogether to 60,000, retire to the mountains. 
This city has been chosen by the last two sovereigns as their place of 
residence, on account of its vicinity to the Russian frontier. 

The site of the celebrated city of Sultania is found'in the same pro- 
vince, its ruins still exhibiting the magnificence of Oriental architecture, 
though now only occupied by about three hundred peasants. There is 
an unfinished mosque, in the interior of which the whole Koran is 
written in beautiful characters. Kasbin, or Casween, an ancient 
capital, is still a considerable city, with a prosperous trade. Koom pre- 
sents a great mass of ruins, butrhas been partly rebuilt. Hamadan, the 
supposed ancient Ecbatana, is only a secondary town. Kermansh ah 
is a large and flonri&hing town, with a popuffition of 30,000. There 
ai^.^veral high rooks in this district,, which are remarkable for large 
esoavations in their sides, and numerous ancient sculptured figures, 
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• arranged in piycessk>ns and groups, and not inferior in execution to the 
works of Grecian artists ; they have been referred by some to the time of 
Sem^ramis, but, by others, with more probability, to the dynasty of the 
Sassanians. In the south-ea^t of Irak is the large and flourishing 
city of Ye^d, with manufactories of silks and velvets, and a prosperous 
trade. About 16,000* of the persecuted Parsers, or Guebres, who are 
fire-worshippers, are included in its*population. , 

Sari, the capital of the province of Mazanderan, is a small fortified 
town. Balfroost and Amul, in the same province, are commercial 
cities, with populations of 20,000 in the former, and from 36,000 to 

40.000 in the latter. Meshed, Ashraff, and Astr^bad (the ancient 
Hyrcania), are smaller towns in the same province ; and Jorjan, 
the ancient Hurkaun, is still a strong fort, on the eastern border 

^ celebrated in the wars between Persia and Tartary, In the jirovince of 
Khorassan, on the borders of Tartary, Meshed, or Mushed, the capital, 
stands in a rich plain, and is strongly fortified; it has a population of 

50.000 inhabitants, but is greatly decayed. It contains the sepulchre 

of Haroun Alraschid. • 

Herat, or Heraut, the finest city of tfie province, now' belongs to 
Afghanistan. A great trade is carried on by the Jews, who number 
10,000, and there are about 600 Hindoos, besides the native population. 
Nishapodr, formerly the splendid capital of Persia, and twenty miles 
in clrcuiifferenco, is now reduced to a small miserable town, contain- 
ing about 15,000 inhabitants. These frontier i^rovinces suffer greatly 
from the inroads and ravages of the independent Tartars. In the 
valley of Kazeroon are found *the .magnificent ruins of SiR\HPOOR, 
founded before the timt* of Alexander the Great, but repaired and 
embellished by Sapor the Great. Kerman, in the province of the 
same name, was one of the most splendid cities in the empire, until 
partly destroyed, in the civil wars, by Aga Mohammed. It has still a 
population of 30,000, and some trade. Lar, the chief town of the pro- 
vince, once also a magnificent city,' has now a population of 12,000, a 
fine bazaar? and some manufactories of arms and cotton. 

The province of Khusistan, on the Tigris and Persian Gulf, being 
w'atered by four rivers, is consequently one of the most fertile of the em- 
pire ; but it is partly under the government of an Arab Sheikh, whose 
chief town is I)ORAK. * The capital of the Persian part is SnusTER, a 
town with 8,000 inhabitants, where large W'oollen manufactures are 
carried on. Considerable ruinvS exist both at Shuster, and on the 
Karoon and Kerah rivers, belonging to Ahwaz and Susa, whic^, 
under the powerful dynasty of the Abassides, were two of the greatest 
cities of the East. This beautiful province is now a scene of 
desolation, in consequence of the depredations of the Arabs, and 
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the misrule of its governors. The province of^ Seistan, on the 
eastern frontier, was formerly celebrated as one of ttfe most fertile 
and beautifu\, in the East ; it now almost entirely consists of sandy, 
barren ptains, over which a few shepherds are seen wandering Vith 
their flocks ; the remains of large cities* and splendid i)aJaceo may still 
be found ; but the shi&ing sand, blown by the wind from the sur- 
rounding deserts, has gradually buried fields, and even villages. 

fn the regions of Afghanistan the principal cities are Peshawert ^ahulf 
Qhuznee, and Candahar. Peshawer, the ancient capital of the king- 
dom of Cabul, is situated in a very rich plain, and could once boast of 
100,000 inhabitants, but now contains’scarcely 50,000 ; it is rudely byilt, 
and declining in ‘prosperity. Cabul, the present capital of Afghan- 
istan, stands in a beautiful plain, 6,000 feet above the level of tlie 
sea, which elevation secures it a t(?mperate climate ; the town 
is small, but well built, and has good bazaars; its population 
amounts to 8,000, who are all Mohammedans. Ghuznee was, 
in ancient times, a large city, and one of the finest capitals 
of the East; here Mahmoud reigned, and Ferdusi composed his 
celebrated songs; but though there are some ruins, which attest 
its former greatness, it is now reduced to 1,500 houses, with dirty, 
narrow streets, and poor bazaars. It was from this city that Lord 
EUenborough had the famous gates carried off, as trophies of his 
successful campaign. Candahar is said to have been ojriginally 
founded by Alexander the Great ; the present town was rebuilt, about 
fifty years since, by AlAned Shah ; it is regular, well- constructed, and 
has four ^ong and broad bazaars. * 

The province of Mekram, and all the \^stern part of Beloo- 
emsTAN, consists of a barren desert of red,*aiTho8t impalpable sand, 
extending about 400 miles from south to north, and 200 miles from 
cast to west. East Beloocuistan, separated from the west district 
by a ridge of high mountains, is rocky, and intersected by valleys, not 
very fertile, as the soil is in general stony ; the capital is Kelat, a 
fortified town, consisting of 4 000 houses, with about 12,000 inha- 
bitants. It was stormed and taken by the British army under General 
Wiltshire in 1839, and again, by General Nott, in 1840. The other 
places are only small mud towns. The Beloochees live by the plunder 
of neighbouring countries, iuto which they make raids, burning 
villages, and carrying away the inhabitants as slaves. 
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Tartary — Tomography — Siberit# — Tobolsk — Kamtschatka — Manchooria— 
Mopgolia — Cal mucks — Little Bucharia — Kasghar — YarkuT^d — Bokhara 
— Character and ^Justoms of the TarUfhs — Khokan — Khiva — The Uzbeks 
— Balkh — Koondooz — Budukshan — Fyzabad — Independent Tartary 
— '1 nrcomans — Character and Customs — Thibet — Topography and Pro- 
ductions — Lassa — Great Temple of Pootala-^-Toshoo Loniboo — Govern- 
ment — Buddhist Religion, and its Similarity to Popery-^Tho Grand 
Lama and the Pope — Population and History of Tartary — Considera- 
tions on the Causes of the Degradation of the Asiatic, Nations — Intro- 
duction of Christianity into the East — Missions to the Persians and 
Tartys — Missions to the Chinese — Chinese Inscription — Kegeneration 
of the Asiatic Nations — The Annenian Church — Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine for the Schools — Statiltics — Religious Ceremonies — The Nes? 
torian Church — Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Turkish Empire. 

Tahtaey includes thfftnimense region extending from the Caspian 
Sea on the west, to the Sea of Japan, or Pacific Ocean ; and 
from the Hindoo Koh chain of mountains on the south, to 
Siberia on the north; it thus comprises Manchooriaf Momjolia, 
JDzounyaria, and Khiamhan^ in the Chinese empire; the states 
of Khoka»i Koondooz, Bokhara, and Khiva; the Kirghiz terri- 
tory, and a large part of South Siberia, The surface of this 
vast expanse of continent presents in the east long and lofty chains 
of mountains rising from high table-lands and steppes; while the 
west consists of a level plain, of immense extent. Eastern Tartary 
is traversed from east to west by three great chains of mountains, 
almost parallel; the Kuenlun, which separates it from Thibet; the 
AUai, which forms its north boundary in Siberia ; and the central 
line, called Thianshah, or the Celestial Mountains, by the last of which 
the country is divided into two large table-lands. the north of 

• The most accurate and interesting description of the physical geography 
of these regions, is contained in Humboldt's works, especially Asie Centrale,'* 
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Lake Lop rise three of the loftiest peaks of Thiarishan^ covered with ' 
perpetual snow, and are called the Holy Mountain, or the Moun- 
tain of the Queen “ Bokhdaoola another lofty peak, more to the west, 
and also covered with perpetual snow, has received the name of “ the 
throne of Soliman.” The geological character of these*" mountains is 
interesting, though yet imperfectly known. The Altai consist chiefly 
of primitive and transition rocks, more or less overlaid with secondary 
and tertiary formations, porphyry sometimes protruding. 

It is the Altai range that supplies, in such abundance, the auriferous 
sand ; it is rich in mines of gold, silver, and lead, and also in precious 
stones, such as topaz, amethyst, onyx, cornelian, and others. The siim- 
mits do not rise in rocky peaks, but consist of nearly level table- lands, 
often yielding good pasturage, and inttrspersed with isolated large 
masses of granite lying irregularly scattered, as if the mountains had , 
been shattered by some mighty* convulsions. Abuut the Baikal Lake 
sandstone, conglomerate, and chalk rest on granite, and there are many 
signs of volcanic action. The geology of the Thianshan and Kuenlun 
ranges is not known; but tjiere are in Central Asia many ancient 
volcanoes and some still in activity, constituting an extensive volcanic 
region, which supplies large quantities of sal ammoniac. 

All these mountains gradually slope down westward into the plain 
of Western Tartary, which sinks two or three hundred feet beneath the 
level of the sea, and is considered the greatest depression in the surface 
of the globe. This dixision of Tartary consists of an immense dreary 
flat surface, which, owing to the scarcity of water, is, in many parts, 
wholly barren. The rivers flowing from the western slopes of these 
mountains, having no outlet into the oceaif^form large inland salt 
lakes, the chief of which are the Caspian and Aral Seas. The 
Caspian is fed principally by the Volga, Ural, Kur, and other tor- 
rents from the Caucasus, The Aral receives the two greatest rivers of 
Tartaiy, the Ojtms, or Amoo, which traverses the country for about a 
thousand miles, and the JaxarteSf of more than half that length. The 
countries watered by these rivers are the most fertile and populous of 
Western Tartary. Several other rivers flow eastward from Aksou and 
Cashgar, and uniting form the Tarim, which terminates in the great 
lake Lop: the river Hi, north of Thianshan, runs into the Lake 
JBelka^, or Palkati. There are a number o^ smaller lakes fed in 
like manner, by mountain streams. 

The eastern slopes of these lofty chains, are watered by an 
immense river, the Amoor, or Saghalin, whi^h, after pursuing a 
long and winding course, flows into the Strait of Saghalin, or 
Tartary, neari'the Japan islands. The northern declivities of the 
AHai cham supply the sources of a great many large rivers, which 
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run parallel ojrer tke extensive level plains of Siberia into the Frozen 
Ocean; the. principal of these are the Irty\$chf the Obit the 
and^the Lena, Some of these rivers have a CQurse of abcn^e a thousand 
miles. There is one great Sjberian lake, about three huu<lred miles 
long, called the Baikal. 

The southern districts of Siberia bein^^ abundantly irrigated, 
are covered with rich pastures and fine woods, and are capable, of 
cultivation ; but the northern parts are bleak, desolate, and almost 
destitute of Vegetation. The beautiful, fine, thick furs, procured 
from the great number of polar animals, in which the country abounds, 
aref, however, valuable productions; but the greatest source of the 
wealth of Siberia is derived from its mines, which supply a great 
abundance of gold, silver, cojgier, and fron, the rare metal platina, and 
talc; suph precious minerals, as the diamond, topaz, beryl, onyx, garnet, 
chrysolite, malachite, rock crystal, ai¥l lapis lazuli arc als*o common. 
The richest mines are those of the Ural mountains, which form the 
western boundary of Siberia. Game is very plentiful, and the fisheries 
are excellent. Fossil bones of animals, of a,warmer climate, such as 
the elephant and buffalo, and those of large antediluvian animals, 
are frequently found. The two capitals of Siberia are lobolsk and 
Irkutsk ; the first contains 1 6,000 inhabitants, thq second 1 8.000. 
At Tobolsk, the mercury sometimes freezes. The other chief towns 
are YeiJiseisk^ Tom'sk, Nertchinsk, Kiachta^ and Perm. The popu- 
lation of Siberia is 1,038,356 ; it consists^ of various tribes of 
Tartars, besides numerous Russian prisoners sent there into banish- 
ment. At the eastern extremity pf Asia a peninsula strekjhes into 
the ocean, six hundr ed* m iles long, and about three hundred broad, 
called Kamtschatka; it is surrounded by the Polar Sea, subject to 
intense cold, and as there are only three months of summer, the 
climate is most unfavourable to vegetation ; but the country profusely 
abounds in all kinds of game and animals for the chase, and there is 
a very large supply of fish in the northern seas. 

The ea^ern district ot Tartary, on the frontier of China, and subject 
to that empire, is inhabited by the Mandshur Tartars, and is called 
Manchooria ; it is shut off from Mongolia, by a pallisade connected 
with the great wall of China, and it is also separated from China Proper 
by a low range of nlountains ; it is rugged, rocky, partially wooded, 
but very poorly cultivated, and thinly inhabited by poor wandering 
tribes; its chief towns are Kirin-Oolaf and Geholy or Zheholly in the 
last of which the Chinese Emperors have a hunting seat. 

The middle chain of mountains, Ihianshariy divides, as already 
stated. Central Tartary into two high and extensive table-lands. The 
iHore northern of^ these table-lands is Mongolia, which consists of an 
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immense tract of elevated plains, extending for nearly three thousand 
miles, as far as the laHe Balkash, It is partly traversed by the vast 
sandy and salt desert of Co&i,or Shamo, which stretches across the whole 
of Central Asia, from south-west to north-east. This remarkable desert 
produces in some places a scanty herbage, insuflBoient to GUf^jiort even a 
few cattle, and contains numerous salt springs and lakes. The habitable 
ports of Mongolia, bemg high an4 cold, are almost exclusively^pas- 
toral, and are roamed by the wandering Mongolian tribes of Tartars, 
who seldom cultivate the ground, or tend sheep, but are principally 
occupied in breeding horses. War and plunder constitute their chief 
means of subsistence. The principal and most numerous of these tribes 
are tlie CalmitckSf who boast of being the descendants of the fierce 
Huns, by whom Europe was once terribly Ravaged. They claim also the 
honour of the famous Zinghls being a native of their country. There is a 
branch of them called the Kalk^s, or Black MongQls ; the Mongolians 
are tributaries of China, and profess Boodhism, having Lamas and 
monks, whose religious ceremonies^ much resemble those of Popery. 
Among the animals foun(i in these deserts is the Mongolian wild horse, 
which seems an intermediat(i breed betw^een the horse and the ass, 
having long ears, a black line along the back, and hairs only at the 
end of the tail j this was probably the onager,* or wild ass of the 
ancients; they live 4n troops, headed by a chief; their swiftness sur- 
passes that of any horse; they have seldom been tamed^,by the 
natives, who hunt them^for their flesh. 

The table-land on the south of Thianshan, reaching to the foot of 
the Kuen^un range of mountains, i^ of '^great extent, and surpasses in 
fertility and beauty any other region of Tai*t»*ry ; being irrigated by 
numerous mountain streams, it produces variety of crops, as 

well as excellent fruits. The desert of Gobi extends over some por- 
tions of its surface. This region, which is bounded to the west and 
separated from Independent Tartary by the JBeloor mountains, has 
received the names of Little Bucharia and Eastern Turkestan; it 
belongs to the Chinese, who have included it in the kingdom of 
Kashgar, and as jealously prohibit the admission of strangers, as in 
other parts of their empire. The ancient city of Kashgar , situated on 
the river of that name, near the Beloor range, the seat of government, 
is well built, and carries on a considerable trade ; but Yarkundt situ- 
ated on the river of the same name, not far distant from Kashgar, is a 
larger city, and the great emporium of all the inland trade of Central 
Asia ; a large street runs through the centre, filled with shops, ware- 
houses, and caravanseras ; the population amounts to 50,000, of whom 
tWU’fifths are Mohammedans ; it has several colleges, and the neigh- 
- * See page 407. 
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bourhood is ^xtr^ely beautiful. There are many other cities in 
Little Bucharia dependant on Kashgar, the principal of which ai*e, 
Khotenj Aksou, Koutche^ JEelah, Turfaun, Karachar, Elchy Kama, 
Omma, Kargalie, Yengu, Jlpsar, Lap, Khamil ; most of them are 
situated in fertile districts, are well built, and populous. Eelah, or 
Hi, was the capital of Tartary when the Calnjuks were the rulers of 
the pountry; and is still one of the largest cities, containing 75,000 
inhabitants. The inhabitants of these cities were formerly Moham- 
medans; but since the sway of the Chinese, a portion has embraced the 
doctrines of Buddhism. 

. Bokhara. — T he regions extending westward fropi the frontier of 
Kashgar, or Beloor chain of mountains, to the Caspian Sea, have 
usually been comprehended *in iNDEhENDEXT Tari'ary. Its first 
^divisioi^is the kingdom of Bokhara, a country traversed by the great 
river Oxus, or Amoo, which is navigable by boats for above six 
hundred miles j as far as the tenitory is irrigated by this and other 
smaller streams, it is fertile and highly productive, especially on 
the north side of the Oxus, and along the banks' of the Kohik, a 
river which falls into the lake of Dengia ; but the remainder of 
the country, especially to the south, is a desert, consisting either 
of hard clay or sand, and producing only, in a few places, brush- 
wood and indifierent pasturage ; the fertile tracts thus form oases in 
the midit of a great desert. The population is calculated at about 
2,000,000; they consist of two classes; one called Tanjika, includes 
the people who dwell permanently in the towns and country, and 
peaceably cultivate the ground; these are, probably, descerftled from 
the original natives. ^?he other class consists of the military, Avho 
amount to above 80,005* men, and maintain themselves, chiefly, by 
predatory incursions into Persia, in which they kill all who resist them, 
burn the towns and villages, and carry off the inhabitants into slavery. 
The cultivated districts produce abundant crops, especially of rice, 
wheat, barley, maize, cotton, and indigo ; and their pastures support 
large flocks of sheep, yielding a curly black wool, besides the goats 
that supply the fine hair from which the cashmere shawls are manu- 
factured. Camels are largely bred, as well as horses, and a great 
quantity of gold is found on the banks of the Oxus. 

The city of Bokhara (** the treasury of sciences,”) on the banks of 
the Oxus, contains about 160,000 inhabitants, but is badly built, with 
the exception of some handsome mosques and colleges, or Madressea ; 
this city has long been famous as the chief seat of Moslem learning in 
Tartary, there being above 300 schools. About 4,000 Jews and 300 
Indians are numbered among the inhabitants, and carry on a great 
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commerce. Bokhara is ruled by a Turk, the ccttiiitry having been 
subjugated in the seventeenth centui’y by a Turkish tribe, called 
Uzbeks, ^ This city has obtained in our times an unhappy notoriety by 
the inhuman murder within its waUs o( Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly, by the ruling Khan ; and by the adventures of the Rev. Dr. 
Wolf, in attempting to, ascertain their fate. 

About 200 miles east of Bokhara are the ruins of the celebrated 
ancient capital of Asia, Samaboand, founded by the famous Timur ; 
the walls can still be traced in a circuit of forty-eight miles, but they 
only inclose heaps of ruins and a few inhabitants. The celebrated 
observatory of JJlugh Beg, and the mausoleum of Timur, ard in 
some preservation. Kurshee, in the same direction, has 10,000 
inhabitants. ^ « 

Khokan.— -The fertile banks of the river Jaxartes are thp seat of 
the united kingdoms of Khokarrand Fergitanah/* which are separated 
from Bokhara by extensive wild and rather mountainous districts, 
inhabited only by wandering tribes of Turkmans. The city of Khokan 
consists of 60,000 houses and 300 mosques ; the surrounding country 
is beautiful and highly productive. Khojend, the former capital, is 
of considerable size. Tashkend, an ancient, flourishing city, contains 
40,000 inhabitants. Murgilan, another line town, was once the capital 
of Ferghanah. Uskup, on the border of the Kirghises, is also a 
populous town, having 10,000 inhabitants, some haudsome'^mosques 
and Greek churches, a, citadel with a Turkish garrison, and some good 
manufactories of leather. 

Khiva is a small state on the banks of the Lower Oxus; the 
country, after being conquered and convert!^ to Mohammedanism, 
A.D. 710, by Catifah, became a powerful Empire, embracing in its rule 
a considerable extent of Asia, but was subdued by Zinghis Khan. Its 
length is about 200 miles, and its average breadth fifty. The town, 
which contains about 6,000 families, is poorly constructed, and resem- 
bles a camp more than a regular town. The banks of the river and 
mountain streams are cultivated, and produce wheat, cotton, flax, 
linseed, &c. Sheep and goats are numerous, camels are the blasts of 
burden, and excellent horses are bred. The adjoining country, on all 
sides, consists of immense deserts, thinly inhabited by wandering 
tribes of Uzbeks, who lead a pastoral and predafory life, but whose 
principal employment is ravaging and plundering the rich plains of 
Persia, under the guidance of flerce chiefs j these l^nds acknowledge a 
kind of dependence upon the Khan of Khiva, yho trades largely in 
slaves. It has been estimated that there are nearly 20(^000 Persians 
and 16,000 Ruatians in a state of slavery in Khiva and Bokhara. The 
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•population of the state of Khiva and adjoining deserts is calculated at 
about 300,000, of whom only one-third is stationary j they are reported 
to be very uncivilized and immoraL • * ^ 

Ba^kh is considered the mq/at ancient city of Asia, dating from the 
age of SemiraAiis, and was the capital of the kingdom of Bactria, The 
extensive site of the ancient city, still surrounded by its walls, is only 
occupied by about 6,000 houses. SThe neighbouring country, formpig 
the province of Balkh, is fertile and well cultivated, being irrigated 
from a large reservoir of water fed by mountain streams. It formerly 
was governed by an Uzbeck chief, but is now a province of Bokhara. 

Roondooz is a great valley in the mountainous districts of the 
Upper Oxus, very fertile, but unhealthy, and ruled by the powerful 
chief, Moorad Beg. The chigf town, Koondooz^ is small. Khodoom, 

^ also a l^hanat, has a population of 10,000, and an active trade. 
Budukshan, a distMct higher up, is codebrated for its fertile glens and 
beautiful mountaii; scenery, as well as for its mineral products, especially 
the lapis lazuli ; Fyzabad is its chief town. There are several other 
fertile mountain districts, such as Hiasar, S>erwauZf Koulab, Shug- 
narif Wikhar, and the elevated plain of Pamiry inhabited by roving 
pastoral Kirghises ; it has a lake, called Sir-i-Koly which is the source 
of the Oxus river. Between Budukshan and Cashmere are various 
districts bordering on Little Thibet, which are inhabited by the native 
race of Taujik Tartars, who are converted to Mohammedanism j but, in 
the high mountains, between Budukshan and P^shawer, there isva race 
of Kaffirs, who arC Pagans, and who fight with arrows, scalp their 
prisoners, eat bears and monkeys, 4and have a peculiar outline of face 
and complexion. Sonjg^gf the mountain chiefs of Independent Tartary 
claim a descent from Alexander, and these countries were, no doubt, 
occupied by the Greeks of Bactria. 

Independent Tuekestan includes the immense- steppes and deserts 
which stretch from the province of Balkh and the high table-land of 
Pamir to the Caspian and Aral Seas, with the exception of the oases 
of Bokhc&ra and Khiva. Chinese Turkestan is included in Little 
Bucharia. These regions, which are mountainous in the east, but 
elsewhere level, are inhabited by the fierce and lawless roving tribes 
of Turcomans who boast that they neither rest under the ahade of a 
tree nor obey a Kingt Their great care is the improvement of their 
superior breeds of horses, and they subsist almost entirely on the 
plunder of the more civilized and peaceable districts of Asia. They 
profess Mohammedfmism, but have no mosques. They are divided into 
^ about nine tribes, making in all 36,000 families. The northern districts 
of Tartary bordering on Hussia are occupied by the* large tribes of 
pastoral, nomadic Kirghiz, who were driven over from Siberia by the 
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Russians ; they are predatory and very independdnt, ajd levy heavy 
tributes upon the caravans, though they are nominally subject to Russia. 
Some of theirf have become more settled and civilized. Their religion 
is a compound of idolatry and Mohammedanism ; their territory con- 
tains no towns j and they are the most barbarou^ race of Asia. There 
are, however, a few vestiges of ancient towns and temples, indicating 
thitt the country had been previously occupied by a more civilized yace. 

THIBET. 

The foregoing account of Tartary will be concluded by a brief 
notice of Thibet,^ which separates it from Ilindostan. Between the 
K-uenlun and Himnlayah mighty chains, a long and high valley inter- 
venes, called Thibet^ or Tibet,' This va’ley is bounded to the east by 
China, and on the west by the mountainous regions of Ladahh, Leh, 
and the other countries of Littl* Thibet,” w'hich, ulitil lately, belonged 
to the Sikhs. The plain of Thibet is considered the most elevated 
table-land in the world, and chiefly consists of pasturage, on which are 
fed large flocks of sheep <and goats, besides herds of cattle. Some of 
the mountain ridges project into the valley, and there are several 
lower plains, well sheltered and cultivated. In consequence, however, 
of the great elevation of the valley and the vicinity of lofty snow- 
capped mountains, the climate is cold, though dry and bracing j the 
soil is generally bleak and poor, and the vegetation rather scaiVty j but 
the pasturage is fine an^ nutritious, and the animals it supports are of 
great beauty and value. This is a region widely differing, therefore, 
from the lower, sultry, and luxuriantly rich plains of Hindostan ; it 
supplies tlie sources of some of the largest of Asia ; the Lidus 

and Sanpoo rise not far from each other, on one side of the loftiest 
mountain summit, while the Ganges and Jumna issue from the oppo- 
site side, flowing down in different directions. The Sutlej, Irrawady, 
and most of the numerous rivers watering the plains of China, 
have their sources in the same regions. There are several mountain 
lakes, among w'hich Manmarowara and Itawan llrad are held in 
religious veneration. A variety of minerals also abound, though the 
resources of the country in this respect are yet undeveloped. 

Among the animals of Thibet, the most valuable are the following : 
— the goats^ who supply the long, fine hair, for tlie fabrication of the 
delicate Cashmere shawls ; they are small and beautiful animals, and 
have short wool, growing like down, close to the body ; i\iQ fat-rumped 
sheqp, with long ears, and short, thin tails j another breed, have 
very broad tails and four or six horns j the yak, or yaa: bison (bos 
grunniens), of the buffalo tribe, although in some things resembling 
the horse ; they are used in agriculture, but especially for carrying bur- 
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.dens, and for their giilk; — goats and sheep are also employed to carry 
burdens in the nmuntains j the mush deer, which abounds particularly 
in the high districts ; the pica hare^ only six inches long.. The uianu- 
facttfres are rude, but the commerce is considerable, and tRe goods 
are carried o^er the immensfi precipitous ridges of the Himalaya, 
through perpetual sucAvs, • 

The capital of Thibet is Lassa^ or^ITLassa (land of the Divine Intel- 
ligence), situated in a fine valley, and surrounded by high and pre- 
cipitous mountains ; it is wealthy, populous, and handsome, being the 
residence of the civil Governor, and of the Dalai, or Grand Lama. The 
Lama formerly united in his person both the temporal and' spiritual 
authority ; but, since the subjugation of the country by China, he is 
only the spiritual head, or Poj)e, over all the followers of Boodhism 
throughout Thibet and Tartary. The chief ornament of Lassa is the 
• great teRiple of Poo^ala^ the residence^ or Vatican, of the Gt*and Lama 
and of the subordinate priests; it is said to be 867 feet high, and to 
contain 10,000 apartments, filled with images of silver and gold, and 
with beautifully gilded roofs. There are twenty-two other temples, 
highly decorated, in the surrounding plains, and the number of priests 
and monks in the pay of the Government is 84,000. Lassa is a place 
of large trade in silks, wool, goats’-hair, fabrics of wool, velvets, cash- 
mere, linen, balsams, fruits, and precious stones. The population is 
about 2-^^00. 

Teshoo Lomboo is another city, possessing a magnificent tem[)le for the 
residence of a Lama second in rank to the Grand Lama ; the walls of 
this temple are white, the wooden roofs coloured, the many tiyrets and 
canopies gilded, and tlie#numerous apartments riclily furnished, so that 
the effect is altogether ^1n?rt(lid ; the building is seven stories high, and 
the state apartments are at the top. About 400 adjoining stone houses 
are appropriated to form a great monastery, where above 4,000 monks 
and gylongs reside, mIio constitute the chief population of the place. 
There are similar large monasteries in other districts ; but it is to bo 
remarked,# that, while the dwellings of the priests are splendid, the 
houses of the laity are generally very rude and wretched, being con- 
structed of rough stones, without cement, having flat-roofed terraces, 
and a very scanty supply of rude furniture. The people mostly live in 
small villages, built under the shelter of high rocks. 

For several ages the Government of Thibet was altogether directed 
by native Sovereigns, wi.o were invested with both temporal 
and spiritual absolute power. The reports of the gieat riches 
of their temples odbasionally tempted the Tartars to invade and 
pillage the country. Towards the close of the sixtcentli century, the 
Grand Lama having been compelled by the King of Nepaul to pur- 
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chase peace by a large tribute, the Emperor of ‘jChing, professing a* 
profound reverence for the Sovereign Lama, as hia spiritual father, 
marched an .army of 70,000 men into Thibet, and freed the country 
from the Nepaulese ; but he has ever since maintained his own sovereign 
rule over it, under the name of protection, leaving to the Grand Lama 
the exercise only of his‘'spiritual functions. 

THE BUDDHIST RELIGION. 

As nearly all the population of Eastern Tartary profess the religion 
of Buddha, some notice of its tenets is desirable, especially as the time 
may not be far distant when these nations again shall become accessible 
to missionary efforts for their conversion. Buddhism^ or Boodhism, is 
a schism from Brdhmhmm^ wh?ch in Chi: 3 ia is called the worship of Fo ; 
and in Tartary, Shamanism, It originated in Hindostan, a'icording 
to some, r,000 years, and to others, 500 years, • before Christ, in a 
manner only known through mystical and rather contradictory legends. 
It is stated that Buddha was one of the two appearances, or incarna- 
tions, of Vishnou,* assumed for the purpose of deluding the enemies 
of the gods and procuring their destruction by leading them to pro- 
fess heretical opinions, and thus reject the religion of Brahmin. It is 
asserted by others to have been founded by Guatama, or Godoma, 
W’ith whom Buddha is often confounded. Its character throughout is 
essentially negative, consisting merely in the rejection of the redigious 
system founded on the^^Fedas, or Shastf'as. It is extremely pliable in 
its genius and character, so that in the different countries which it 
overspreo’d it has become amalgamated with indigenous local super- 
stitions of every descrijjition. It has, ho^Ver, somv. general and 
positive tenets, which consist in observing live commandments and 
abstaining from ten sins ; the commandments are, the prohibition of 
killing any animal whatever ; against theft ; against adultery ; against 
falsehood j and against the use of wdne or of any intoxicating liquor 
or drug, as opium ; and an exemption from poverty and misfortune to 
those who keep these commandments through all their successive 
transmigrations. 

The ten sins are, the killing of animals, theft, adultery, falsehood, 
discord, contumelious language, idle and superfluous talk, covetous- 
ness, envy and malice, and the following of false gods. He who 
abstains from all these sins is said to obtain Sih; while every one 
who observes Sdn in all successive transmigrations, becomes at last 
worthy of beholding a god and of hearing his great voice, and is 

• The foundation of Brahmism consists of a triad notion of the Supreme Deity, 
including Brahrn/^ as the creator, Vishnou as the preserver, and Siva as the 
deitvoyer of mankind. ' 
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rxempted from the four known miseries,— namely, weight, old age, 
disease, and death, f here arc, also, certain positive good works that 
ought to be practised, such as Dana, which consists in giving alms ; 
and Bmvana, which consists in repeating solemnly the thVee jrords, 
Aneizza, Dogha, Anatta ; 4he first indicating liability to vicis- 
situde, the second exp<^ure to misfortune ; and the third the impos- 
sibility of obtaining exemption from these evils. • 

Accotdiiig, however, to some legends, Vishnou, under the form of 
Buddha, taught a universal scepticism ; — that it is vain to worship the 
images of gods ; that sacrifices are cruel and sinful ; that no credit is 
due t^ the Vedas or Shastras; that there is no such thing ^as the 
transmigration of souls ; that at death, the five elemerUs in the body 
dissolve, never to re-unite ; that pleasure is the grand object of life, 
and that all acts of piety, chai^ty, and abstinence are unprofitable ; 
fiiat the b§dy is a man’s real god, and should alone bo worshy)ped, — a 
disregard, in fact, for all virtue, and df everything except sensual 
gratification ; that this world is without a beginning, and consequently 
owes its being to neither a Creator^or any cause ; and that Brahma, 
Vishnou, Siva, Buddha, and all the other godsf are mere creatures of 
fancy and fear, and never had any being but in the imagination of 
their worship])ers. A deadly hatred consequently arose between the 
Brahmins and the Buddhists ; the new doctrines predominated at one 
time over ^ India, but were finally expelled by the Brahmins, although 
they continue to reverence Buddha as a manifestation of Vishnou, 
and their followers still occasionally.frequent theJBuddhist temples. 

A religion based on the foregoing jumble of visionary, hetero- 
geneous, and purely carnal principle, must naturally lead tc/ a low 
materialism and loose very congenial, no doubt, to the 

corrupt heart of fallen man. Its tenets bear a close analogy to 
the sensual principles of the Koran, and of Paganism. It is to be 
observed, that all hope of obtaining the pardon of sin, and the enjoy- 
ment of a future state of happiness, in each of these modes of faith, is 
made wholly to depend on human merit, in which great fundamental 
error they strictly accord with the doctrines of the Papacy, and 
of the ancient Oriental Christian Churches. In fact. Buddhism, 
Brahminism, Paganism, the Papacy, and the systems of the Eastern 
Churches, are all counterfeits of Christianity, and the corrupt 
forms of the Gospel may truly be considered as the most dangerous 
of all these counterfeits, because, in consequence of their closer 
resemblance to the Christianity of the Bible, they more easily 
ensnare the ignorant oand unwary to their destruction. The pointy 
of resemblance between Buddhism and Popery, have been noticed by 
several travellers and missionaries. One of the most striking, is the 
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monopoly of all power, and the absorption bf nlj wealth by the priest- 
hood. One absolute spiritual head is acknowledged at Lassa in 
the Grand Lama, who assumed also formerly all temporal power ; 
his rights and privileges are exactly the same as those of thb Pope 
in the Roman Vatican, who may, therefore, be truly designated as the 
Grand Lama of Europe. * 

As soon as the L&ma dies, the priests, by supposed celestial indica- 
tions, discover an infant into whom his soul is supposed to have 
transmigrated, and in whose name all the civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs are administered. Every great district has its Lama sub- 
ordinate to the Grand Lama, but absolute in his own district. . The 
system of strictr monastic seclusion and celibacy, prevails as much as in 
Popery ; the monks called j^lums or gyloiujs^ constitute the nobility, 
and marriage is considered both vul5;ar and degrading ; they live in 
palace-lil^e monasteries, in complete idleness, and in the enjoyment of 
every luxury; while the rest o'f the community are poor and degraded. 
The superstitious custom of pilgrimages is as greatly encouraged in 
Buddhism, as in Popery; the lakes of Rawan Ilrad^ and Manamro- 
xmra^ are situated in r^ions covered wdth perpetual snow, and so high 
as to require formidable difficulties to be surmounted in their access. 
They are held in great veneration by the people, and the few who 
can succeed in reaching them, firmly believe they have by this meri- 
torious w'ork secured the pardon of their sins, and tliov^eward of 
heaven. The people generally hold in great reverence lofty snow- 
capped peaks, and ret»:red mountair lakes. 

The religious ceremonies of Bud(Jhism bear, also, so striking a 
resemblUnce to those of Popery, ‘lhat it is sqid to be scarcely possible 
to discover any difference; this may probjiW^-in some measure, arise 
from the circumstance of Christianity having been introduced into 
most of the Eastern regions of Asia, including China, as late as the 
middle ages, when it had already become corrupted. One of their 
favourite devotional exercises, is turning rapidly with the hand a wheel 
containing religious inscriptions, while keeping the eyes steadily fixed 
upon it ; this is called a praying machine, and may be considered quite as 
efficacious as the rapid prayers mechanically uttered with the lips by 
the Popish priests and devotees. A great deal of noisy discordant 
music is used in their public worship. An instance of the low morality 
inculcated by this religious svvstcm, is afforded in the monstrous form 
of polygamy existing among the people, viz., the union of one \\ife 
to several husbands. All the brotliers in a family are stated to have 
only one wife chosen, as a right, by the eldest. ^ 

The priesthood in 'I'liibet are not devoid of learning. They are 
acquainted wKh the art of printing; their language is superior in 
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sound to the Chinese, has a large infusion of Sanscrit, and is written 
from left to right. Large piles of sacred books are preserved in the 
mausoleum of the Lama ; they have an Encyclopaedia, in forty-four 
volumes; apd a system of llomihism, in 108 volumes, including an 
account of the arts and, sciences; they arc not ignorant of EWtronomy. 

, POPULATION AND IIISffORT OF TARTARY. 

The poi^ulation of Tartary, including the Chinese division, has been 
calculated at about 20,000,000. The Mongols and the Turks are the 
two j)rincipal races, and there are prominent points of dHfercncc 
between them. The Mongols occupy the north regions of tlie great cliain 
of Thiansban, and have peculiar feature^ whicli border on deformity ; 
the face is broad, square, and ■flat, with high cheek-bones, the nose 
greatly d^ijn’essed, the eyes small, black, and keen, inclining towards 
the nose ; thick lips, scanty black hair upon the head, eyebrows, and 
chin; complexion dark and sallow; their figures low, s})arc, but mus- 
cular and active; temperament hot &nd hasty. The Calmuks, Kalkas, 
Eluths, and Burats, arc branches of this raic. * 

T'he Turks are a much handsomer race ; they have broad foreheads, 
high cheek-bones; small, but not oblique eyes, black hair; clear, ruddy 
complexions; persons short, stout, and active. Their chief tribes are 
the Uzbelis^ I'urhoinanSj KuzzaukSf and 3fandshnrs. The religion of 
the Eastern Tartars consists of the Shaman doctrines of Buddhism, 
of which the Grand Lama is the lutfid; those of HVestern Tartary, arc 
rigid ^lohainmedans. Horse liQsh is the favourite food, and^ horses 
are fattened like oxen; but as this Article of food is expensive and 
not abundant, they hav".. -T^course also to mutton. They di ink a 
fermented, intoxicating liquor, made of mare’s milk, called Koimnsfij in 
which they freely indulge ; a thin, acidulous liquor called Bovza^ 
made from grain, is also much in use, and they generally breakfast 
on tea thickened with milk, flour, and butter. 

The Tartars arc a wild and fierce race, delighting in war, plunder, 
and extermination; they have no pity for sex or age, and sell as slaves 
the captives they do not murder, and convert the most fertile kingdoms 
into solitary deserts. They have chiefly owed their success in war 
to their enormous masses of light cavalry, with which they can make 
sudden and desultory attacks, rapidly overrunning a country, wdiilc by 
the same rapid flight they defy all pursuit. They are, as before stated, 
distinctly described in Scripture, as one of those terrible scourges, 
used at times by God Sor the punishment of sinful nations, and it 
not a little remarkable that several of the great warriors by whom 
the world has at various periods been devastated have themselves 
asserted, as an excuse for their ravages, that they had a commission 
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from heaven. This is distinctly expressed in tfio foKowing striking 
letter, addressed by Gayouk Khan, son of Gengis Khan, to Pope 
Innocent tKe Fourth, in reply to a letter offering terms of peaoe and 
alliance, which the Pope had sent himuby two Dominican ^onks : — 

** Letter of the King of the Tartars to tne Lord Pope. 

^ “ The strength of God, Gayouk Khan, the ruler of all men, to tl^o great 
Pope. You, and all the Cliriatian people who dwell in the West, have sent 
by your iiicssongors sure and certain letters, for the pui^iose of making 
peace with us. This we have heard from th(‘m, and it is contained in your 
letter. Therefort^, if you desire to have peatie with us, you Pope, Einporors, 
all Kings, all men powerful in cities, by no means delay to come to us for 
tlie purpose of concluding peacf\ and you w dl hear our answer and our w ill. 
The scries of your letters contained thaf^ wo ought to bo baptized and to 
become Christians ; W’c briefly reply that wo do not understaiid why we* 
ouglit to do so. As to what is mentioned in your letters, that you wonder 
at the slaughter of men, and chiefly of Christians, especially Hungarians, 
Poles, and Moravians, we shortly anWer, that tliis, too, we do not under- 
stand. Nevertheless, le^ w'(? should seem to pass it over in silence, wo 
think proper to reply as follows. It is because they have not obeyed tho 
precept of God and of Gengis-Khan, and, holding bad council, have slain 
our messengers j wlioreforo God has ordered them to be destroyed, and 
delivered them into our hands. But if God had not done it, what could 
man have done to man ? But you, inhabitants of the West, wlieve that 
you only are Cbiistiai^s, and despise others j but how do you know on 
whom Ho may choose to bestow his favour ? Wo adore God, and, in his 
strengtlis will overwhelm the wholocieartfi from the cast to the west. But if 
wo men were not strengthened by God, what cotdd we do ? ” 

In the audience which Gayouk gave the monks, when asked the 
reason why he ravaged the world, “ The reason is,” replied he, 
“ because God has commanded me, as well as my uncles, to chastise 
guilty nations.” Attila and Alaric equally assumed the character of 
ministers of God’s justice. ^ 

Though the Tartars have been able, to this day, to preserve in a great 
measure tlieir semi-barbarous independence, even against the greatest 
conquerors, they have never yet, except during the period of the Mongo- 
lian empire under Timur, settled down in their o ^n country into habits of 
civilized life ; and they are still regarded by all the adjoining nations as 
the terror of mankind. They are reported, however, in their intercourse 
with each other in domestic life, to retain some of the simplicity and 
virtues of the pastoral age ; to be kind, hospitable, and frank, and not 
quarrelsome or cruel among themselves. The military force of all the 
Tartar tribes® in the present day, is estimated at 300,000 horsemen, 
unequalled in the world for the strength and swiftness of the horses. 
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and the hardihoocf of both men and horses in enduring fatigue. 
Warfare being their habitual mode of life, their internal government 
has pecessarily assumed the form of a military ^iespotism,* as tjie safety 
and prosperity of the whole cojnmunity is felt to depend upon implicit 
submission to* the authority of a leader. The members of each tribe, 
or clan are united to each other through maiyiage by strong here- 
ditary tics. They elect a chief, in whose family the supreme authority 
is hereditary, and who regulates the military services and taxes 
required of each family ; and a number of tribes, or Oorooghsy often 
unite as a nation under one Sovereign. 

'JTlic Tartars are the same race as the terrible Scyihians of ancient 
history, and the ruthless, desolating Huns, w'ho ravaged Europe under 
Attila, and other chiefs, in tht fifth ancf sixth centuries. The destinies 
of Asia»have been successively wielded by the two races ^of Tartary, 
the Turks and the Moguls. The Turks having repelled the invasion 
of their country by the Saracen Arabs, poured down, with their 
hordes of horsemen, into the ritfh plains of Asia, and after several 
years of desultory warfare, they completed <in the tenth century the 
conquest of Persia, over which Turkish princes of the family of Seljnk 
ruled for two centuries ; * they established themselves in Asia Minor, 
on the ruins of the Greek empire of the East, and founded four 
Sultanies near to the Euphrates 5 that of Bagdad, (the greatest,) of 
Damascus, Aleppo, and of Iconium. 

The only missionary effort in modern time* for the conversion to 
Christianity of the population of Tartary was one undertakerji in the 
beginning of the present century, Xig the liev. IVIessrs. Snow hnd Hen- 
derson, on the Ilussian^ frontiers of Siberia, among a tribe of Burat 
Mongolians, as already briefly noticed. These devoted men patiently 
laboured for many years in those wild regions before being rewarded 
with spiritual fruits of their exertions j they conducted schools, wdiich 
generally were well attended, the people exhibiting a desire for intel- 
lectual knowledge ; and they accomplished a complete translation of 
the .Bible ii^to the Mongolian language, which has been published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. When, at last, they were 
beginning to be gladdened by some of the people, whose hearts had 
been brought under the converting power of Divine grace, openly 
embracing Christianity, the jealousy of the Greek priests was aroused ; 
they called into operation the liussian law, by which all converts from 
heathenism to Christianity are required to be baptized into the Itusso- 
Grcek Church, anc^ these devoted missionaries, after sixteen years^ 

• The Turks are descendants of Japhet, and the Arabs yf Shein. Noah’s 
prophecy, that Japhet should inhabit the tents of Sliem, was thus completely 
fulfilled; for the Arabs have been to this day the subjects of the Turks. 

z z 2 
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persevering toil, received an intimation to leave Vhe country, unless ' 
they consented to their converts joining the National Church. The 
following interesting latter, addressed in 1847 to the Empres^s of 
Russia, by one of the converts, while I was residing in that country, 
proves that some of the good seed they had sown is still bearing fruit, 
and that the inhabitaijfs of those wild and inclement regions are not 
inejisposed to the reception of Divide truth. The answer given t(? this 
touching appeal was, 1 believe, that it would be submitted to the 
ecclesiastical rulers of the Established Church : — 

“ To the high-born, honoured, and exalted Empress of all Russia, 
may there be everlasting peace. May the gracious favour and bfess- 
ing of the Saviour, the ruler of heaven and earth, ever rest on her 
Majesty. ' $ 

“ The Petition now presented, and the mournful matter to 2)c made , 
known concerning the condition of tlie Mongol Buriats to the 
honoured mother him press, is as follows : — Among tlie 10,000 fami- 
lies of the Mongol Buriats there are few children able to read. In 
vain would one seek foe a girl among those families who is ever 
taught ; and oven among the women very few have any knowledge of 
letters. Ah ! the result of examination in going about among my 
brethren, shows this to be the miserable condition in which they are 
found. 

“ Therefore, most miglity lady, in the name of the LSrd Jesus 
Christ, presenting mysjdf before you, I humbly make known, that if, 
by your gracious kindness, there w^ere a school appointed to be 
formed among our Buriat people, many girls would learn. There are 
many poor persons among us, whose children^hre in a miserable state ; 
to these parents it would be a great happiness to have their children 
taught and otherwise cared for. Our Buriat people are accustomed 
to think it is well for men and boys to learn to read, but for girls to 
be taught there is no use ; and so for this object they unfortunately 
do not strive much. 

If you, then, honoured Empress, would establish a 'school to 
enlighten the Buriat people, many girls would learn much. 

“ This, then, is the Petition of an unworthy, lowly worm, a payer 
of tribute, among the Chorinsky Buriats. May it be granted for the 
sake of the holy name of Jesus Christ ; and among the Mongolian 
subjects of the great Emperor may the knowledge of the gracious 
Saviour be widely spread. Amen. 

“ A subject of the Chorinsky Mongol Buriat tribes, 

“ (Signed) SnAGDUR, son of Kcnat. 

** From the C^ovemment of Irkutsk, in the province of Siberia, 

“ December 22, 1847.” 
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• Central Asij^ wtfc next overrun by the Mogul Tartars, who 
succeeded in the following centuries in widely extending their con- 
quests, both cast and west, and in founding, upder celebrated leaders, 
several great empires. The^first of these w^s Zingis Ivhan, or 
Gengis I^fian; who with his bands of ^Mongolian followers, made 
the conquest of Persia, liussia, and part df Poland, and began 
that ,of China, which was completed by his successors ; so that, 
with the exception of India, he held the sole rule over Asia, 
and an extensive part of the north of Europe. This vast em])ire 
became weakened, by being divided among his sons, until in the 
fourteenth century, the famous 'J imur-bek, or Tamerlane, a descendant 
of Gengis Khan, conquered Persia and Asia Minor, taking prisoner the 
haughty Bajazet, whom he carried ab(flit in a cage, checked the pro- 
^ gross of ^the Turks in Itoumelia, obtained possession of India and 
China, and founded* the great empire#of the Moguls, making Samar- 
cand, in Western Tartary, its magnificent capital. This vast empire 
was gradually dismembered, after ^he death of Tamerlane ; the Turks 
subdued all Tartary, as far as the boundaries of India and China, and 
extending their conquests far into Europe, established the Ottoman 
empire ; but they never obtained any permanent possession of Tartary, 
the wild tribes from whom they themselves are descended, maintaining 
to this day their complete independence of them. The Tartars were, 
for a tim^ driven out of China by native princes ; in the sixteenth 
century, however, the Mandshur Tartars regained possession of China, 
adding to that empire the whole o7 Mongolia, and of Eastern Tartary 
as far as the boundary of the mountains of Bdoor Ta<j ; they*foundcd 
in China a dynasty of Tartar Emperors, who have preserved the 
throne until, debased by ignorance, luxury, and vice, and stupefied by 
opium, they are again likely to be expelled by the present powerful 
native insurrection. 


CAUSES* OF THE DEGRADATION OP THE ASIATIC NATIONS. 

The result of the foregoing rapid survey of these magnificent 
regions exhibits every sign of a frightful decline from a former 
state of greatness and prosperity. Although there are a few 
large, populous, and commercial towns j^et in existence, even 
the most flourishing of these bear the marks of decay, and the 
inhabitants, whether viewed in their religious, intellectual, or 
social aspect, seem to be reduced to a state of semi-barbarism. 
The grossest ignorance everywhere prevails respecting agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and even the simplest branches of the 
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industrial arts ; vast tracts of rich and prodtfctiva land remain’ 
wholly uncultivated ; and wild, wandering, predatory tribes 
now occupy countries, formerly inhabited by some of the most 
populous, mighty, and highly-civilized nations of tfie world. 

“ Over the rich and fertile countries,” says *the Rev. J. Hartley, 

‘ where Mahommedanism has established itself, a mysteriously 
ifighting influence has gone forth, and regions inexhaustible 
in their productiveness, if only the industrial energies of man 
were duly exercised upon them, are left waste and uncul- 
tivated.” 

If the reason be asked why this fairest portion of the earth, 
supposed to have been chosen at the^ireation as the site of Para- 
dise,* should thus have been transformed into a barreb, deso- * § 
late wilderness, and the thinly scattered inhabitants reduced to a 
state of brutish degradation, the answer will be found in the 
Word of God, where, all the calamities that were to overwhelm 
these nations in destruction were distinctly foretold by His mes- 
sengers the prophets, long before their occurrence, as being sent 
for the punishment of their pride, idolatry, and wickedness, and 
of their persecution of His chosen peoi>lc. The jj^dgments 
denounced against the Egyptians, t Chaldeans, J Assyrians, § 
Medes and Persian's, by Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Habakhipk, and Nahum, have^ been so literally fulfilled, even 
in the most minute particulars, that they constitute some of 
the most striking testimonies to tlie truth of the plenary 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

Should it, however, be said that the Hebrew Scriptures were 

* Edcfn has been placed in Armenia; but after all the resources of 
learning, and rcseai*ches of geographcTS, nothing can be sktisfactorily 
alTirmod on the subject. Eden is declared to hare been intersected by the 
rivers Hiddekel, or the Tigris, and the Euphrates (Gen. ii. 14), which has 
led to the conclusion, thui the abode of our first parents was in a part of 
the country of South Armenia. “ The rivers Pishon and Gihon may have 
been only branches of the two larger rivers, as the two words in the 
Oriental languages arc appellatives, separate or prefixed, signifying a stream 
in general.** — I>r. J. Pye Smithy in KiWs Biblical Cyclopadiat Art. 
Paradise. ' 

t Isa. xix. ; Jcr. xlvi. 25 ; Ezek. xxix. 9 — 17. 

X Isa. xiii. ; 'tsa. xlvii. 6, 10, 13 ; Jer. li. 9 — 60 ; llabakkuk ii. 

§ Tsa. X. 5 ; xiv. 25 ; xxxi. 8. 
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.not generally kno^yn t<5 these nations, they were not left without 
equally distinct providential warnings of God’s just anger against 
them. The confusion of tongues and consequent (Jispersion of 
the descendants of Noah, on account of their arrogant and^mpious 
pride in atteftnpting to scale, as it were, the heavens, by the 
erection of the Tower of Babel, was not s'qon to be forgotten. * 
The* awful plagues with which the Egyptians were visited pn 
account of their daring rebellion against God were demonstrations 
of His sovereign power, justice, and holiness, with which all 
the. Asiatic nations must have been well acquainted, f * Similar 
warnings were, from time to time, subsequent!/ given, such as 
the pardon of Nineveh, on her obeying the call to repentance, J 
^ and hqf subsequent destruction, for the repetition of her 
iniquities ; the miraculous delivery jof the three childrcfn of Israel 
from the fiery furnace ; the wonderful history of the punish- 
ment and restoration of Nebuchadnezzar ; the sudden destruc- 
tion of Belshazzar, while impiously glorying and revelling in the 
greatness and magnificence of his earthly possessions, forgetting 
the signal manifestations of God’s power and mercy to his 
father ; and the wonderful preservation of Daniel in the lions’ 
den. § ^ 

The constant intercourse of all Iheijp nations with the 
Israelites, during the height of their prosperity in the 
reigns of David and Solomon, when Judaea waif visited 
by many of the wise* and learned men of the East, — as 
well as the dispersion of the Jews over all Asia during 
the seventy years’ captivity, must have largely contributed 
to the diffusion among the inhabitants of these regions 
of a knowledge of the true character of the God of Israel, 
as .revedled in his Holy Law. God did not leave himself, 
therefore, without witnesses in those primitive ages. The same 
long-suffering mercy was displayed after the advent of Christ, 
and the accomplishment of His stupendous work of man’s 
redemption ; — for the glorious light that burst upon the 
world from Calvary, after the great Redeemer had exclaimed, 
‘‘It is finished,” spread, during the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity, through ’every region of the East, including Cldna. 

* Oen. xi. 9. t vii., viii., ix. 

X Nahum ii., hi. § Han. ii. vii. 
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There were in Jerusalem at the Pentecofet, ‘‘Jews, devout men-i 
out of every nation under heaven.” “ Parthian^, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judsea, 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus and Asia ; in Phrygia " and 
Pamphylia ; and in Egypt, and in the parts of 'Lyhia, about 
Cyrene ; strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Crctes and 
Arabians.”* During the first great persecution of the 
Church at Jerusalem, we read that “they that were scattered 
abroad went everywhere, i^reaching the Word.”‘|' Paul and 
Barnabas preached in Asia Minor and Arabia, and the founda- 
tion of the seven Apocalyptic Churches was the fruit of their 
labours in the former country. 

The Epistle of James is addressed to tlie twelve tribes, which 
are scatt<il*ed abroad. Ori^cn, Eusebius, Jerome, Ambrose, 
Baronins, and other writers, testify that Thomas preached in 
Parthia and other eastern countries ; that Matthew preached in 
Media, and tliat Thaddeug|, Adeus, Agens, and Mares, disciples 
of Thomas, laboured in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Persia. The 
wide dissemination of Christianity in the East was greatly pro- 
moted by the Inany severe persecutions the Christians suffered, 
both from the Pagan Emperors of Rome, and from the liitA-irchy of 
bigoted, intolerant Christian Churches, such as the persecutions 
carried on by the Arians, and those arising from the protracted 
Monophj’site and Nestorian controversies. On all such occasions 
the victims of persecution fled for refugQ.to the retired districts of 
Asia. Armenia was, we know, converted in the fourth century 
by the preaching of Gregory, consecrated first Bishop of the Ar- 
menian Church ; Iberia (now Georgia), by a female, who had been 
carried thither a captive ; and part of Ethiopia, by Frumentius, 
appointed Bishop of the Ethiopians, by Athanasius, Bishon of 
Alexandria. In 234 Barsabas, a Nestorian, who had fled into 
Khorassan to escape the persecution of Sapor, the Persian 
King, became Bishop of Maru, which ofl&ce he held fifteen 
years ; and in 420, a metropolitan was sent to that place by the 
Patriarch of Jaballacha. ISIany converts were also made in 
India, in the same century. 

After the secession of the Christians of Armenia and Kur- 
* Acts ii. 5, U, 10, 1 1. f Acts viii. 4, 
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distan from the gfjneral Church in the fifth century, in conse- 
quence of the Monophysite and Nestorian controversies, the 
Armenian and Nestorian Churches continued to labour with 
great zeal in the work of Missions throughout the East. 
Cliristianily \^as widely disseminated in Persia, for it is recorded 
that in the fifth century Abdas, bishop ‘'gf Suza, in Persia, 
haviiFg destroyed a fire-temple, called the Pyroeuin, and refused 
to rebuild it when commanded by King Isdagerdes, was put to 
death, that all the Christian Churches were demolished, and 
the Christians cruelly persecuted during his reign and* that of 
his successor, Yararenes. 

The Nestorian Missions^in Asia,* whicli had commenced in 
,the third, were continued until the sixteenth century; but the 
more active periods were from the seventh to the mi(fdle of the 
tliirteentli century. 

In the fiftli and sixtli centiAics their Patriarchs sent arch- 
bishops as far as China. • * 

In the sixth century, after fixing the head of their sect at 
Selcucia, they established numerous societies in all parts of 
Persia, India, Arabia, and in Syria. In the seventh century 
they slio^ed incredible industry and perseverance, by which 
the vast empire of China was ^enlightened^ Seventy mission- 
aries, whose names arc preserved, were settled there. The 
Emperor Coactim^ who reigned •from 650 to 684, com^nanded 
Christian churches to be erected in all tlie provinces ; the 
Gospel was promulgated in ten provinces of the empire, and all 
the cities were supplied with churches. In 699 the Christians 
were persecut(}d in some of the provinces. 

In the eighth century (714), a metropolitan was sent into 
Chir?a, and three active missionaries, John, Kielie, and Kieho. 
The Emperor had a church of his own, which he adorned with 
the statues of his ancestors. In 757 the Emperor Socum 
ordered a great mai^y churches to be built. Christianity pros- 
pered under his successor in 780. In 778 the celebrated 
Patriarch Timotheus sent forth missionaries, who established 
Christianity among the Tartars, and also laboured in China 
and India. * 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the Nestoriaps continued 
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their missionary undertakings, especially am^ng the Tartars her 
yond mount Imaus ; the Moguls, and a considerable portion of 
Tartary, or Asiatic ^cythia, lived under Christian bishops. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries,^ the celebrated race of Chris- 
tian kings, called Prester John, are reported to have lived. The 
first of these Moguf princes (who had about 200,000 subjects) 
resided in Caracorum, six hurldred miles north-west of Pekin ; 
he was baptized by Nestorian priests. His second and third 
successors made conquests (1046) in Asia as far as Kashgar 
and the fields of Transoxiana and Persia. The last of the race 
was slain by* Gengis Khan, about 1202. The converts to 
Christianity during these reigns Wfre innumerable ; they have 
since become Mussulmans. Gengis Khan, the great Mogul, 
conqueror, married a daughter of Prester JoPm, a zealous Chris- 
tian. One of his grandsons, Kublai, completed the conquest of 
China (1279), and removed hi^ court to Chambalu, or Pekin. 
He encouraged Christianity. The Papal Missions to the 
Moguls and to China commenced in the thirteenth century, when 
embassies were sent to them by Popes Innocent IV., Nicho- 
las III., and Nicholas IV. 

Early in the fourteenth century Mohammedanism l^^d gained 
the ascendancy oyqc ' Christianity in Asia, and this was com- 
pleted under the fierce persecutions of Tamerlane. But in 
China the Nestorians continue to maintain missionaries, not- 
withstanding occasional persecution.* In 1502 the Patriarcli 
Elias sent four bishops, Thomas, Jaballaha, Denha, and James, 
into India and China. They preached the Gospel, though not 
in all respects free from error.^ This summary view of the 
missionary efforts undertaken for the evangelisation of the 
Asiatic nations in former ages, will be concluded by the* following 
remarks of the American Board of Missions ; — 

“ The missionary body of Christiana, which* was planting the 
standard of the cross over the vast regions of central Asia, is not to be 
regarded as cither numerous, or powerful; and it had in those days no 

• The authorities from which this brief sketch has been taken are chiefly 
Moshoim, Gibbon, and an interesting account prepared by the American 
Board of Missions, and inserted in the Missionary Herald ” for August, 
1838. 
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printlng-press~that •elf-prcserving, self-propagating power, reserved 
by the God of heaven for the churches and missions of these latter 
days ; and indeed few of the facilities which are given to us. 
Nevertheless it eultivated a wide field, anJ gathered niAnerous 
churches. ^Tho people were Pagans when the missionaries went among 
them ; and it seems unquestionable that the Chinstian religion became 
the predominant religion among the pastoral fribes over the great 
plateau of central Asia; and once or twice it was almost the prd* 
dominant religion in China. And when the Nestorian Churches in 
central Asia were supplanted and destroyed, it was not by a Pagan 
power, but by the sword of Mohammed.” 

“ Is it not most remarkable, in the course of divine Providence, that 
a Church in the interior regions of Asia^ which for so many centuries 
^was one ^f the most dlstinguisncd spiritual lights of the world, should 
now be in the proce:^ of re-illuminatioy by means of a mission from a 
continent, of the existence of which no one of the long succession of 
Nestorian missionaries had a thought? Tlie light of the Gospel, 
having visited the ends of the earth, is travelling back to the centre 
where it had been extinguished.” • 

The following additional details respecting the early intro- 
duction of Christianity into Tartary and China, partly de- 
rived fro;ii a little work recently published, entitled “ Christianity 
in China,” will be found interesting in connexion with the 
remarkable politico-religious revolutionary ^movement now pro- 
ceeding in the last of these dbunjries : — ^ 

“ The Syrian metropolitan of the Malabar coast always subscribes 
himself,” says Gutzlaff, “ the metropolitan of all Hindostan and China. 
Kwan-yun-chang, a celebrated Chinese writer, is said to mention the 
birth of the Saviour in the Gi’otto, exposed to all the winds; his 
death ; his resurrection ; his ascension ; and the impressions in his 
holy feet. In the Shin-seen-tung-ken — a history of all religions, in 
CHiitese — Christianity is detailed in such a way as to leave no doi^t 
that it was known in China long before the entrance of the Jesuits— 
but only in a circumscribed sphere and very imperfectly.” 

“ The only record,” says another writer, “ yet found in China itself 
of the labours of the Nestorians is the celebrated monument, which 
was discovered at Sin-gan-fu (the ancient capital of the empire), in 
Shensi, in 1625 ; an(l though the discussion regarding its authenticity 
has been rather wa^m between the Jesuits and their opponents, the 
weight of evidence, both internal and external, regarding its verity, 
leaves no doubt. It has been recently carefully translated from the 
original by Dr. Bridgman, and published in parallel columns with the 
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original, and a Latin and French version j thesi. three versions diffor 
among themselves, and Dr. Bridgman remarks, in relation to this 
discrepancy^, * that wore a hundred Chinese students employed on the 
document, they woiifd probably each give a different view of the 
meaning in some parts of the inscription.* ** / * 

This very rcmarkrable inscription, written in the nsual highly 
florid and allegorical style of the Oriental people, embodies 
the leading features of the history of the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; it sets forth, though Avith .some degree of obscurity, the 
Gospel, dispensation, and bestows the warmest encomiums on 
the Holy Scriptures. It is written on a stone-slab, ten feet 
long and five feet broad, ai^d a cross is .sculptured upon it, with 
a legend, in characters partly foreign and partly Chinese. This 
remark abde stone Avas raisi.ed and deposited by order of the 
Mandarins, in a temple of idols, after the Tartars, avIio had 
completely lapsed into Paganispi, had, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, CvStablished the present dynasty (1644). The inscription 
concludes as follows : — 

“ Frccted (a. D. 781), the second year of TCIenchung [the ninth 
Emperor] of tlic gn'at Tang dynasty, in the first month, and the 
seventh day. The priest Ningshu (King Tsing ?) being .%pecial Uiav 
lord, and prcaclier to those of the illustrious religion tliroughout the 
regions of the east.” ' 

This inscription has been conjectured by some to be a fraud 
practised by the Popish missionarie.s, in order to convince 
the natives of the early existence of Christianity in their 
country. Tliis is, however, extremely improbable, since the 
fact of Christianity having been promulgated in the primitive 
ages througliout the whole extent of Asia is amply established 
by historical testimony, without there being any necessity for 
li^ving recourse to such an imposture : * there is every reason 
to consider it a narration in the Chinese figurative style, of the 
labours of the Ncstorian missionaries among them. 

The story of Prester John, a Christian King, Avhosc skull Gengis 
Khan caused to be mounted in silver and used as a drinking cup, has 
already been mentioned. Marco Polo found one of his descendants, 
George, King of the Keraites, on the throne. A letter is extant 

^ A translatipn of this curious inscription, from the French, will be found 
in the Appendiv. 
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written by Omc^tabufarlus, an Armenian, tp the King of Cyprus (in 
1342), in which he describes the Christians of Tangouth, and says, 
‘ This^s the country out of which the three Kings came to*Bcthleliem 
to adore Christ, and the people ^f the country are Christians. I myself 
have been in their churches and seen paintings of Jesus Christ, and of 
the three Kings, — one presenting the gold, the\sccond the frankin- 
cense, rfind the third the myrrh. Through these three Kings they 
had the knowledge of the faith of Christ ; and through them the 
Khan, and all his people, were made Christians. When they go to 
salute the great Khan, they first enter the church and salute the J^ord 
Jesus* Christ, and tlien go and salute the Khan. We f^und also many 
Christians dispersed tlirough the eastern country, and many goodly 
cliurches, lofty and ancient, wl^ich had Been despoiled by the Tartars. 
Jl'lie Christians of the country, when they come into the presence of 
the Khan, who now* reigns, are receiwd with tlie greatesl lionour, 
treated liberally, and none suffered to annoy them. And thougli by 
reason of their sins, Christ has no *0110 to preach his name in these 
regions, yet He Himself preacheth for Ilimsalf, and declareth it by 
his own most holy virtues in such manner that the natives of these 
countries believe in Christ.* ” — Christianity in China,’* p. 24.) 

The first Christian missionaries sent from Euyope to Asia 
were Dominicans and Franciscans. Alarmed at the threatened 
inroads of the Mongolians into Europe, under the famous 
Gengis Khan, Pope Innocent the Tenth (fccided, at the first 
Council of Lyons, in the conrnnencement of tlie tliirteenpi cen- 
tury, to send missionaries to the Tartars, who were then masters 
of China, in order to avert, if possible, the horrors of an inva- 
sion of these fierce barbarians by bringing them under tlie 
civilizing and softening influences of Christianity. The Domi- 
nicans first risked themselves among the Mongolian bands that 
were encamped at the mouth of the Volga ; they were followed 
by tfie Franciscans, who, in 1247, arrived under the yellow 
tent of the Emperor Gayouk (the son of heaven), son of Gengis 
Khan, and they assisted at his installation, together with 4,000 
Ambassadors and a^great number of Emirs and Princes of tlie 
blood, dressed in most gorgeous apparel, which contrasted sin- 
gularly with the siipple habits of the monks. Although tlie 
Emperor sent the jnonks away with a pompous reply to the 
Pope’s letter, the Nestorian missionaries already in the country 
were kindly treated, and allowed to prosecute tlieir labours. 
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Christianity continued ,4o be tolerated and •partially professed, 
though in a corrupted form, throughout Persia, Tartary, and 
China« and three Embassies from Popes succeeded each* other 
which were more successful than ‘the first, until, the expulsion 
of the native Chinese Sovereigns by the Mantchoo Tartars, 
who, being themselves Buddhists, strictly prohibited the pro- 
fession of Christianity throughout China and Eastern Tartary ; 
since which period Paganism has become generally dominant. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, the Church of 
Borne made apother effort to send missionaries into China,' and 
the celebrated Francis Xavier, the Jesuit father who first 
established missions in India, died in the small island of San- 
ciaUy alipost within sight of China, when on his wa/to intro- 
duce Popery into those heathen regions. Several other attempts 
were made, but it was not until 1775 that Fathers Ruggiero 
and Ricci, having , previously accompanied the Portuguese 
Admiral to Canton, smuggled themselves on shore as Envoys 
from the Governor of Canton to the Viceroy. The Jesuits 
have ever since continued to maintain missionaries in China, 
often at an enormous expense, and sometimes at th^imminent 
risk of their lives, during periods of severe persecution. They 
adopted the plan oP smuggling Chinese youths, the sons of con- 
verts, out of the country, bringing them in English ships to 
London, and thence to the great Propaganda Colleges at Rome 
and Naples. Some years since I saw seven young Chinese 
just arrived from China by this rout^. After remaining for 
about six years in the College, they were to be sent back to 
China by the same circuitous route. 

The following account of the manner in which the piissionary 
operations of the Jesuits are conducted in China was comihuni- 
cated to me by a Roman Catholic Bishop with whom I travelled 
and who had lived fifteen years in that country as a missionary ; 
its accuracy can, therefore, be relied upon. Their missionary 
character and objects are kept a profound secret, and tlieir only 
avowed pursuits are those of physicians qr teachers of mathe- 
matics and the fine arts, in which capacities, they find admission 
among all classes, even into the imperial palace. They can only 
venture to b^rsue their missionary vocation at night, and in 
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disguise. They li!ive obtained a tolerably large number of 
adherents among the lower orders and in the remote provinces, 
but ihey have only succeeded in this by means of a dishonest 
compromise qf the pure and saving truths of the Gospel, in 
allowing tile converts to retain many of their Pagan prejudices 
and idolatrous ceremonies ; for they considdr their great object 
gained if they enlarge the number of their nominal followers, 
however destitute these may be of real conversion of heart. It 
has, consequently, been seen, in the recent revolution in China, 
that* the places of worship and images of the Rpman Catholic 
converts, and those of the Buddhists, have been destroyed 
together, the rebels drawing no distinction between them. 
•Some of tlie rules^ adopted by the Society of Jesuits for the 
conduct of their missionaries will be found in the subjoined 
note, and will fully show the worldly and ambitious nature of 

the secret principles of their order.* * 

» 

* “ Of these rules, the following are the principal : — 

“ 1. A missionary who hopes for success must assume the character of a 
divine or i^liilosophcr of the country in which he preaches.* This conduct 
removes g’yat part of the prejudice usually entertained against fort'igiiers, 
A Jesuit, therefore, as soon as ho enters upon his office in a heathen 
country, changes his character. In India he beconjes a Brahmin ; in Siam, 
a Talapsin ; in China, either a Bonze, or a Confucian and philosoplior ; in 
Africa, lie appears a Marabou, A po(A* Capuchin or Dominican ibtoins liis 
European character, and raakps that of a mendicant friar consistent with 
tliat of a preacher. Hence ho is of little or no repute, whilst the Jesuit, in 
his mask, gains the heart.s and attention of the people. 

“ 2. A missionary must make it his most earnest endeavour to be 
favoured at Court. In order thereto he must leave no moans untried, by 
presents, by respect, by attendance, and other the like practices, to ingra- 
tiate Jiimself w ith those who are at the head of aiTairs. 

“ 3. He must, if possible, insinuate himself so far into the confidence of 
the great and powerful, that ho may be consulted in matters of state and 
government. A missionary who has succeeded in this may preach on 
securely. There are some other rules on this head, which, for the sake of 
brevity, I omit. 

** 4. A missionary must conform to the opinions and customs of the 
people he is sent to, provided they be not manifestly inconsistent with the 
faith he is commissiorjcd to preach. • 

“5. He must make use of whatever has the ajDpearance of truth and 
piety in the religion of the country where he preaches, aild endeavour to 
reconcile it to his own doctrine. It is not material that^this cannot be done 
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Most truly, therefore, can it be said, with regard to all these 
nations, in the words of the inspired Psalmist, “ The Lord hath 
made k^nown his salvation ; his righteousness hath he openly shown 
in the sight of the heathen.” * They, however, most ungrate- 
fully despised the riches of God’s goodness and long-suffering, 
by wickedly either' rejecting or perverting Ilis most precious 
offer of free mercy through faith, in the propitiatory sacrifice 
of a Redeemer. This last act filled up the cup of their iniquity ; 
their corruption of the glorious Gospel was visited with a far 
heavier punishment than all their previous acts of rebellion ; 
the foretold retributive judgments were let loose upon them by 
the raising up of the power of the lalse prophet in the person 
of Mahomet, whose hordes of fierce and cruel followers, like 
swarms of devouring locusts, ravaged all those rich and beau- 
tiful countries, establishing his soul-destroying delusion on the 
ruins of a corrupted .Christianity. After the invasion of the 
Saracens, some of the regions of Asia enjoyed short periods of 
prosperity, under the empires of the Persians, Moguls, Greeks, 
and Romans but these were only of temporary duration, and 
the people were continually exposed to the horrors^* of war, 
by the rise and fall of rival dynasties, until they at last were 
reduced to their present wretched and deplorable condition. 
IIow signally does the whole history of these Asiatic nations 
verify the saying of Job, “He (God) is wise in heart, and 
mighty in strength ; who hath hardened himself against him 
and prospered ?”!* 

without distorting the heathen as well as tho Christian religion. The littlo 
sin committed, upon such an occasion, is amply atoned for by tho benefit it 
produces. 

“ 6. He must not abolisli nor prohibit ancient customs and ceremonies 
to which an ignorant people is much attached. Let tho people retain tlio 
customs of their fathers. It is sufiicient to sanctify them, that is, to sepa- 
rate all that is manifestly idolatrous and superstitious, and Avith a good 
design to make tho rest consistent. 

“ 7. A missionary must have money, and trade may enable him t o pro- 
cure it. If, therefore, he can privately carry on a littlo commerce, ho docs 
well. It is no disgrace to his office, while ho converts his gains to tho 
service of God .” — History of the Society of Jesvs^ by Cretineau July, 

* Ps. xcviii. " 

t Job ix. 4. 
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While the peopl^, however, have thus been fearfully dimi- 
nished in nuiflbers and lowered in civilization, the physical 
resources of these magnificent countries have remair*ed nearly 
unimifaired. The inexhaustible richness of the soil aiuf great 
variety of fhetjlimatc ; the large number of fine inland rivers 
and lakes, and of good harbours, on a long. line of sea coast ; 
the alvundant wealth of the lofty* chains of mountains, in gold; 
silver, copper, and precious stones, yet very partially or 
wholly undeveloped — are circumstances offering immense advan- 
tages, for the successful prosecution of agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. If capital were applied to tfiese resources 
by an intelligent, industrious people, fearing God, loving 
righteousness, and acquainted with all the modern improve- 
ments in the arts c^id sciences, then*eturns obtained would be 
prodigious — and these countries might reasonably be expected, 
with the Divine blessing, soon to recover an amount of pros- 
perity and power, not only surpassing that* of former ages, but 
infinitely more durable, because based on the recognition of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘ The desire of all nations,”* as their 
Kedeerner and their King. 

j 

The Armenian Church. ^ 

A complete and authentic statement of the doctrines of tin's Church 
is contained in a little work, entitled V Christian Doctrine nfuEELY 

EXIIIRITKD, FOR THE USE OF ScTIOOI.S, RY COMMAND OF HIS IIOJA- 

Niiss, Lord Matteos, Archjhshop and August 1'atkiauch of 
Constantinople. Second Edition. Constantinople, 1818.” 
^Ve have been indebted to the liev. Mr. M^ood, of the American 
Missionary College at Bcbeek, for a translation of this summary, and 
being of indisputable authority, it has been considered expedient to 
insert jt without abridgment : — 

» Q . — What is necessary to constitute a man a Cliristian ? 

“ A . — To bo baptized in the name of the holy Trinity, to receire the 
seven sacraments of the Church, to believe firmly wliatever is written in the 
creed, and to keep the commands of the Church. 

“ Q . — ^What is meant by the holy Trinity ? 

“ A . — That God is one., and yet exists in three persons—Uie Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; and Jhat the Son, although he is the Son of God, wa& 


* Ilaggai ii. 7. 
3 A 
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not begotten as are earthly children, but as thought is generated in the 
mind of man; so that while that which produces exists, it also exists, and is 
always produced (so is the generation of the Son). Wherefore, we call 
him consub&tantial and co-etenial with the Father, the Word of God, or 
God the Word j because he is the Wo^ (Pan or Logos) of God, and is 
himself God. 

“ The evangelist Jolm declares : ‘ In the iH'glnning was the Word.* For 
being tlie Word of the Father — ^yhilc the Father is, the Word also is. 
‘ And the Word was wnth God.’ Jio(;ause not being by carnal generation, 
he could not be separate from the Father. ‘ And the Word was God.* 
Not having a being and substance distinct from the Father, he is said to bo 
consubiltantial with the Father, that is, to have one being or essence with 
God tile Father. 

“ The Holy Spirit is the spirit or breath of Gotl j whence, while the Father 
is, the Spirit also is, and has one nature^ and essence ^Mth the Father and 
the Son, -♦for which reason the Holy Spirit is said to be consubslantial with 
the Father and the Son. 

“ Q . — What do we mean by calling .Tesiis Christ God? 

“ A . — We mean, that the Son of ‘God and God the Word, being eternal 
God, consubstantial with God the Father, to deliver man from htdl and the 
captivity of Satan, took upon him soul, mind, body, united them to his 
Divine self, and became perfect man, — not having, as sometimes did angels, 
a body in aiipoaraiKJc only, but possessing a true and real body. Ho was 
born of the holy Virgin IVfary, who is thereforo called the mother of God. 
And as the mother of God continued a virgin, his birth'^w’as plainly 
miraculous. The nan^'' Jesus, which signdies a Saviour, was given him at 
his birth by the command of an aiigcl ; and having joined human nature 
with hir Divine, ho was also called .Chrfst, — that is, anointed. Christ, after 
ho had taken a body, being perfectly righteous in his own nature, and 
having become man, in order to justify man and deliver him from sin, 
w ithout sin, he endured every kind of affliction as piiiiislimcnt for the sins 
of men, fatigue, hunger, sorrow, weeping, and finally submitted to extreme 
suffering, w^as crucified, buried, and the third day rose again. 

“ After he had given up his life on the cross, he descended in spii’it to 
hell, where he released from their captivity the spirits w ho w'ere held captive 
by Satan ; and after his resurrection, ho commissioned the apostles to go 
into all the world to preach his Divinity, and the doctrine wdiich ho had 
preached, and to baptize those who believed, in the name of tlio holy Trinity; 
for ho had appointed that no un baptized person s^iould enter heaven. 

“ .^lnd since it is by the efficacy of baptism, that we become members of 
the Cliureh, no man who is not connected with the Church — that is, no 
man who is not a believer in the doctrines prf*ached by the apostles of 
Christ, and from their time transmitted down to jis, or who is unbaptized, 
can attain to salvation. 

Q . — If it? be so, is it certain that one after baptism will go to heaven ? 
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“ A, — No. It does not /bllow from the fact that an unbaptized person 
bannot enter liqp,ven, •that he who is baptized will certainly go there. He 
must also truly believe all that the Church believes, and keep his faith alivo 

good works, and the practice of virtue. And since if a maiueoniniits sin, 
he does despite to the grace of Ood, manifested in the Son of God having 
become ineatnate, and shed liis blood, and died for his salvation, and anew 
willingly serves Satan, it* becomes necessary that he (again) be reconciled to 
God ; and to this end God has appointed priests in Ifts Cliiireh, to aet as his 
rejirescntatives. Tlie sinner must lliereforo exercise (contrition for his sills, 
and confess them to the priest, as if ho confessed them before God; and doing 
tills with the purpose not to offend G(3d by one other subseipient sin, he 
mayjbc reconciled to him. This reconcihation takes eifect by the absolution 
pronounci'd by the priest, and ho must then humbly Sfiibinit himself to, 
and pcM’form the penance imposed on him by the priest. 

“ -.Vnd as by sin he is cut oir^rom the communion of the Cburcli, alh'r 
• the ])( rfctmaiice of lus penance, he beeijim's again a partaker of the grace 
bestowed by the ChuiVh of Christ, and re»?overs his former state of saiielili- 
eation, by partaking of the bod;^ and blood of Christ. Tlio eoinmnnion of 
the body and blood of Christ is indispensable, for tlie salvation of the soul, 
to ev(‘ry Christian. I5y doing these things, one wntinucs in union with the 
Church. 

“ (<>. — What is the Chm'eh ? 

“ A . — The Church is the union of believers, all of wboiu acknowledge the 
same true God, and profess the true religion taught by tlu* saini' God. 
And as th6^true religion is one, and God who reveals it is ont‘, and Christ tlie 
head of the Ciiunh is one, the Cliureh also must be one. Those who are 
separated from it by heresy or dis(5b(Hlience, are out of the (hurcb, and 
cannot form auotlmr Church, bow'evor numerous they may b(' ; acijording to 
Christ’s words : ‘ If ho bear not the Cliurcli, let him bo to thee as a lieallien 
man and a puhhean.’ * 

“The Chundi is holy, beeauso tlio truths wliieli it teaches, and the 
counsels and admonitions winch it gives, are for tlu* sancddical ion of men ; 
and Christ, who is the head of the Chureli, is the fountain of all lioliness. 
Whence true holiness is found in the true Chureli ; and however sinless and 
virtuous they may be who are not in tlie Cliurcli, they eaunot b(3 holy. 
W^hAicc also we receive the doctrines of the fathers, who are attested to us as 
saints j for the Church esteeming them saints, we are bound to receive their 
confession of faitli, and approve their deeds j and not receiving tliein, we 
become schismatics from the Church. 

“ Q . — What are the sacraments of the Clinrch ? 

— Christ from time to time bestows grace up(3n the mcmbci*s of the 
Church, in various wi^'S, through the medium of tliose wliom he has 
appointed his representatives in the Chureli ; and to the external mearis^by 
whieli grace is conveyed, we give the name of sacraments. Tlie sacraments 
are seven. , 


3 A 2 
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** 1. — Baptism, — by which a man becomes a illcmber of the Church. 

“ 2. — Confirmation,* — by which boldness is gained to profess the Christian 
faith. 

“ fi.-j-The*' Communion, — in which, imder the appearance of brea^l and 
wine, the real body and blood of Christ — fhe true sanctification — is recciyed 
from the hand of the priest, and by it we are sanctified. 'And although in 
the sacrament of the communion, nothing but broad and wine appears to 
the eye, it is yet the living and life-giving body and blood of Christ, that we 
see and taste ; and wo confess, that in every particle of the bread, and in 
every drop of the wine, is the whole body and blood of Christ. 

“ 4. — Penance, — by which sacrament, souls dead, who have become cut 
off from 'the fountain of life by mortal sin, are healed, if they sorrow with a 
perfect lioart on* account of their sin, confess to a priest, submit to his 
admonitions, obey his commands, and so become entitled to absolution ; for 
unless the priest say, ‘ I absolve thee,* it is impossible to obtain pardon. 

“ 5. — Marriage, — which is appointed for the incret\so of spiritual seed to' 
the Cliurch. 

“ 0. — Ordination, — by which ofllcers are designated to perform various 
offices in the Church, to preach to tlie people, and administer the sacra- 
ments. As there an* cliffcrentvp’ades in the ministry, those of a lower grade 
have no authority to perform the duties belonging to a higher grade. This 
saerameut is also called Orders. t 

“7. — Extri'ino Unction, or tlic reading of the Gospel and i^rayers over 
the dangerously sKih. By this the sick man, through the grsj^^e of God, 
is delivered from his sorrow^s, and if lie has sin upon liini, obtains forgive- 
ness. But sins dcbtru(*^ive to the soul, which are called deadly, do not 

♦ Confirmation among the Annenijuis, Is the act of the priest, and is per- 
formed at the time of baptism. The holy oil is applied to the forehead, eyes, 
cars, nose, mouth, hands, heart, back, and feet. • 

1 There are nine classes among the Armenian clergy, besides tlicir spiritual 
head, the Catholicos; all of whom receive ordination by the laying on of hands. 
Of these, four are below the order of deacon, viz,, porters, readers, exorcists, and 
candle-lighters. Above the deacons, are priests, vartabeds, and bishops. The 
piiests never preach, but celebrate mass, hear confessions, and perform parochial 
duties. The vartabeds are devoted specially to the business of preaching. It is 
from this class alone, that the bishops arc selected ; and sometimes they become 
acting bishops, and perform every episcopal function, without ordination to that 
office. The present Bishop of Trebizond, for example, is only a vartahed. AH 
below the bishop, are oidaincd by the bishop; the bishop is ordained by the 
Catholicos, and the Catholicos by a council of bishops. ' The patriarch is merely 
n bishop appointed by the Turkish Government, to he the civil head of the 
nation. The vartabeds and bisiiops never marry. The piiests, when they enter 
the priesthood, are icqiiircd to be married; but are^iot allowed to marry a 
second time. Tlie priests can never become bishops, exfept in case of the death 
of their wives when, if they choose, they may be ordained vartabeds, and 
become eligible tO the episcopate.— T r. 
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obtain pardon by tliis sacrament alone, without contrition and confession ; 
yet if a man repents from tlie lieart, and has no time for confession, or con- 
fessesf and dies before he has endured the penance* necessary to tlifc perfect 
purification of Ivs soul, by the mdrits of the death and blood of Christ, and 
those of the saints who •have had fcUow'ship with him in his death, whoso 
merits are also the merits of Christ, wdth the prayci* of the Church for his 
purification, he is cleansed, and becomes an heir of the kingdom of heaven. 
Hut if he dies impenitent and in deadly sin, the prayer of the Church cannot 
save him. 

“ Baptism and confirmation, which the priest performs with the holy oil 
at tCo time of baptism,* arc necessary once to every Cliristiau, and no 
more. 

“ As often as a Cliristian comiaits sin, and repents of it, with confession 
,to a priest, he shoultl perform ])cnanee, and partake of the communion. 

“ Ordination is to i^o performed (to tluisame ollice) but once* and gives 
authority to administer the other six sacraments. 

“ In extreme unction, there may be,an anointing with oil, as the name in- 
dicates, and in other nations this is practised; b*it as the use of oil is not 
essential, the custom of anointing the sick is iiot obsen ed in our Church. 

“ Q . — Are the essential articles of faith collected and written down, tliat 
wc may easily remember them ? 

“ A . — They arc, in what is called the Creed ; and arc as follows ; — 

“[lomit*the Nicene Creed, which is here introduced, as it difiers in no 
important particular from other versions of it.J ^ 

“ Q . — What arc the cominandrnchts to be observed, that wc may keep 
our faith alive ? • 

— They are of two kinds. The first arc conlained in the Decalogue, 
by which wc learn to n^press ifVil jwiJ^Miuns, and rc'ctity our conduct. 'Jhe 
second are the commands of the Church, by observing which, we show in 
deed, that wc belong to the Church. 

“ Q - — What are the commandments of the Decalogue ? 

** A. — 1. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart.* By 
this we arc; obliged to love and worship God, and put honour upon tlio 
blessings which ho bestows, and the instruments and mediums by which he 
bestows them. 

“ Hence, wo honour and worship f the cross, which became the instru- 
ment of our salvation, and which was wet with the blood of Christ. 
Taking this as the emblem of our glorying, at the commencement of every- 
thing that wo undertake we make the sign of the cross upon the face. 

“ We reverence the holy Virgin, mother of God, from whom Christ, tho 
Son of God, received Ins body, and thus we by him have the grace to be, 

• The uncertainty of life is stated to be the reason. 

f The word here used, is the one which is almost uniformly employed to 
express the worship paid to God. — T r. 
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according to the flesh, kinsmen with God, who chose him to be the medium 
of conferring this grace upon us. 

“ Wo* reverence the saints, who by their preaching, and holy lives, afid the 
pouring out of their blood in martyrdoih, taught and confinAed to us the 
Christian fiiith ; and being beloved of God, they< now live with him, and 
through their intercession, God bestows blessings upon us. Whence we 
take them for intercessors, and through them offer supplications to' God ; 
as before Christ came, one of the kings of Israel prayed ; ‘ For the sake of 
David thy beloved, turn not away thy face from tliinc anointed.’ And God 
has in many places promised to show mercy to sinners, through the 
intercession of the saints. 

“ Wo honour also the relics of the bodies of the saints ; for they wore 
saint s in the body, who became means of fto much good to us. The honour 
paid to relics is only an expression of gratitude, and is not to bo understood, 
as if tlicy were supposed to ha\\j power to secure fdrgiveness of sin, or to 
do any other thing whatever. Nevertheless, God sometimes works miracles 
by means of these bones, as when hotraised to life the dead man, w'ho was 
thrown in contact with the bones of the prophet Elisha. 

“ With the same views, wo honour angels also j because they are 
ministers to make known to us the will of God j and he has appointed them 
to be attendants and guards, to defend us from unseen dangers. 

“ 2. Second commandment. ‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.’ By this wo are forbidden to take the frame of God 
into our mouths vain^, and to swear falsely, or even take a true oath 
unnecessarily. But when necessity requires, or it is done for the ends of 
justice, or any such like purposes, the taking of oatlis is not forbidden. 

“ 3. Third commandment. * Honour the Sabbath-day j ’ wliich, to com- 
memorate the glorious resurrection of Chris»t and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on that day, has been observed by all Christians on the first, instead 
of the seventh day of the week. 

“ On this day the Cluistian is bound to refrain from all labour, go to 
c‘l lurch, unite in public prayer, listen to the preaching of the Divine Word, 
attend upon the holy sai».raments of the Church, and bo engaged in other 
such like spiritual employments. As brotherly love is a Cliristiatu duty, 
visiting, in a spirit of love, among friends is not contrary to this command- 
ment. 

“ 4. Fourth commandment. ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image.’ * The meaning of this is, that the honour due to God alone must 
not be given to any other being or thing ; and, although Clxristians now do 
not attribute Divine power to any other than God, yet some, by their love 
of money, and some by their subjection to their own appetites and passions, 

♦ “ What tlig reason may have been for the transposition of the order oi the 
third and fourth commandments, I do not know. In the Armenian Bible the 
arrangement is the same as in the Hebrew and English translation.” 
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t>ecoine idolatera^ — as the aposilo says : ‘ Covetousness, wliich is idolatry ; * 
and ‘ Whose God is their belly.* 

** Filth commandment. ‘ Honour thy father and thy member.* 

“ 6. Sixth commandment. ‘ Thou shalt not kill.* Under tliis c<#mmand- 
ment are includfed calumny, slancfcr, evil-speaking, wounding the feelings of 
another (literally, perforating the heart), and other such like things. 

“ 7* Seventh commandment. * Thou shalt not cohimit adultery.* 

“8. Eighth commandment. ‘Thou shalt not steal.* Making gain by 
fidso representations, selling a bad article at the price of a good one, or 
taking more for a thing than it is worth, and knowingly passing counterfeit 
money, come under this prohibition. 

“ 9. Ninth commandment. ‘ Thou shalt not boar false witness.* 

“ 10. Tenth commandment. ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy companion’s, or 
thy neighbour’s, or any other min’s possessions.* 

“The‘\en eommamlmonts are all comprehended in these: ‘Thou shalt 
love God with all thy licart and soul,* and thy neighbour as thyself ; ’ 
and, ‘ Wliatsoevcr ye would not that others should do to you, that do not 
to them.’ Obeying these perfectly, you obey all. 

“ Q. — What are the commands of the Churclf ? 

“.4. — 1. To go to church and attend mass on the Sabbath and 
appointed feast-days. 2. By no means to fail once a-year to confess all 
one’s sins to a priest. 3. Humbly and reverently to partake of tlm com- 
munion aj least once a-year at Easter. 4. To do no business or work on 
the Sabbath and festival days. 6. To fast on Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
on whatever days of the week a great fast may Of;cur. 

« Q. — Ifow many kinds of sin are tliere ? 

“ A , — There is original sin, trrfnsmjttcd to us from Adam, whicli is washed 
away in baptism. Our actual sins are of two kinds, mortal and venial. 
Venial are small sins, whicA wo commit through wmkncsa or ignorance. 
Mortal aro great sins, which bring death upon tlie soul, and oftentimes 
upon the body also. 

“ Q,. — How many kinds of mortal sin are there, and what arc they ? 

“A. — Seven. 1. Pride. 2. Envy. 3. Anger. 4. Idleness. 5. Cove- 
tousness.* 6. Gluttony. 7. Concupiscence. From these arise all oilier 
sins. 

“ And whatever sin one commits knowingly and with evil intent, if it bo 
not repented of, it becomes a mortal sin, and destroys the soul for ever j but 
if a man transgress a ^commandment ignorantly, it is a venial sin in him. 

“ Q. — What are the remedies for these sins ? 

“ A , — If one would bo free from pride, ho must always be humble in his 
walk and conversation, however much he may know or possess. 

“ If we would gxjf^rd against envy, we must love our brethren and com- 
panions, desire their good, speak well of them, and rejoice in their iirospcrity, 
although w^c may not enjoy tlio same. ^ 

“ To keep from anger, we must, under all circumstances, be meek, quiet, 
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and peaceable towards others, and ready to forgirc tiieir injurions conduct, 
although it be calculated to pain us and excite our anger. 

“ To avoid idleness, we shoidd always be employed in doing good and 
labouring to cleanse the soul from sin, however severe and difficult a thing 
it may be to us. ’ »» 

“ To prevent gluttony, we should have regard ter our health and exercise, 
moderation in our e^itiisg and drinking j and observe the prohibitions of the 
Church wdth respect to eating, lest, besides destroying the soul, we injure 
the health of the body also. 

“ To guard against concupiscence, we must take heed to maintain chastity 
and keep the i)a8sions in subjection, lest w'o destroy both soul ai\d ,body 
together. 

“ Hesides these remedies, if, in the midst of our employments, we would 
think of these four tilings, — deal;h, judgnijnt, hell, and heaven ; it would 
keep us from many sins. 

“ Q. — Wnat arc meant by the^^reward of the rightbous, and the punish- 
ment of the wicked ? 

“ ji. — Tlio souls of the righteous after death become worthy to see God 
and enjoy everlasting happiness ; and the souls of sinners are delivered to 
Satan. * 

At the day of judgment the soids of men vriW be again united to the 
bodies wliii'h tlu'y oast olT at death, and Christ, the Son of God, will judge 
every good and bad deed of overj' one. The righteous, both soul and body, 
will go to enjoy eternal life in heaven, and the wieked \Nill bo scut to suffer 
ncv(‘r-ciiding torments in hell. Those, however, who die imder condemna- 
tion only for venial sins, W who have Med to complete their jienance, may, 
until that day, through the prayers of the<Church, he cleansed by tlic grace 
of Christ, \bc great Justifier, and beedmo heirs of licaven. 

“ Q - — What are wo to do, when we wish to obtain any tiling from 
God? 

— Wo are to pray with fervour and perfect faith, expecting that, if 
the ohjwt of our desire be for our good, God w ill give it- us ; and because 
wo do not know what is for our good, Christ, our Lord, has taught us to 
pray thus : — 

(TTcrti follow s the Lord’s Prayer.) 

“ Every Christian should learn and say this prayer. Every petition that 
wo offer must correspond to one of the petitions in the Lord’s prayer, or 
our prayer will not be acceptable.” 

The foregoing brief, but authentic account of the doctrines and rites 
of the Armenian Church, wdll be completed by a few' additional 
explanatory remarks. Baptism should be adminLtercd by a threefold 
effusion of w'ater by the hand of the priest, foiled, ved by a threefold 
immersion of the whole body, emblematic of the Saviour’s three days’ 
abode in the gfave ; but this is not alw'ays considered indispensable. 
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Three drops of the*holy oil* (meirun) are mixed with the water, 
with a prayer for the actual descent of the Holy Spirit into the oil and 
watej, so that it may receive the benediction of the Joftlan. They 
commemorate in tliis rite “ tl^e mother of God and eternal* Virgin 
Mary, St. JohA the B?^)tist, and all the saints, along with the Lord.” 
They believe that, by the sacrament of baptism, original sin is 
destroyed, and that regeneration and adoption are obtained. 

They communicate by dipping the bread in the wine. Transub- 
atantiation is most strongly held. After the consecration of the 
elements, they are formally held up, the bishop turning to the congre- 
gation and crying, “ Holy, holy ! let us with holiness taste of the 
honoured body and blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
which, descending from heaven, is divided among us. This is life, 

, hope, resurrection, propitiation, and remission of sins.” While these 
words are being utttJred, the most profiound and idolatrous adoration 
is manifested by the congregation, “ some with their foreheads to the 
ground, others kneeling, with their hands suppliantly extended, their 
eyes directed to the adored object, and thoir countenances marked 
with an aspect of the most earnest entreaty.” The following prayer, 
extracted from their missal, shews the great importance they attach to 
the sacrifice of the mass : — , 

“ May tli^^ be for justification, propitiation, and remission of sins, to all who 
draw near. Through it grant love, stability, and desued peace to the whole 
world ; to the holy Church, and all orthodox bishop*^ priests, and deacons ; to 
kings, the world, princes, and people; to travellers and seamen; to those who 
are bound, in danger and in trouble, and to those who are fighting wkh barba- 
rians. Through it also grant to the air mildness, to the fields fertility, and to 
tliern who aie afflicted with diverse diseases, speedy relief. Tlnough it give 
rest to all who arc ah eady asleep in Clnist, first p.uents, patiiarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, bishops, elders, deacons, and all the membeis of the holy 
Church. With them also visit us, wc pray thee, O thou beneficent God.”f 

Auricular confession, as practised amongst the Armenians, and the 
form of aUsolution used by the priest, are both of a more decidedly Papal 
character than in the Greek Church. The form of absolution is as 
follows : — “ May a compassionate God have mercy on thcc ! May He 
pardon thee all thy confessed and forgotten sins ! And I, by riglit of 
my priestly authority, and the Divine command, ‘ Whatsoever ye shall 

♦ “ Meirun, is the holy oil which is used at confirmation, ordination, and 
vaiious other ceremonies, and is one of the principal superstitions of the Arme- 
nians. Its sanctity is Commonly believed to be miraculously attested by its 
being made to boil by llic mere ceremony of consecration.” — Smith and Dwi^d' a 
Rc&earchcSy p. 2911. 

+ “ Armenian missal, called Khorhurtadedr .” — Smith and Dudg/U's Researches^ 

p. 288. 
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loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,’ by that same word do absolve 
thee from all connexion with thy sins of thought, of word, and of 
deed, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy G»iost.” 
Their belief in purgatory is undoubted, although the n,amo be not 
admitted by them. They suppose, with the Papal Church, that the 
souls of persons dymg in venial sin are in a place of penance and 
purification, and for these prayers and masses are said. 

The Armenians “ have an extreme veneration for the original cross 
on which our Saviour was crucified, attributing to it powers of inter- 
cession with God, and of defending from evil.” In the Jamakirk 
(Church-book), which contains the daily prayers of the Church, the 
following expressions occur: — “Through the supplications of the holy 
cross, the silent intercessor, O merciful Ciord ! have compassion on the 
spirits of our dead.” “ Let us supplicate from the Lord the 'great and 
mighty pow'cr of the holy crosi? for the benefit of our souls.” After a 
cross has been consecrated, it may be set up toward the East, as an 
object of worship and prayer, l^icturc-worship, although not so 
general as in the Greek Cl:^urch, exists amongst them to a consider- 
able extent. 

A concise view of the statistics and history of the Armenian Church 
is given by D". Wilson in the following extract, borrowed from his 
Lectures : — ^ , 

“ The Armenian Church,” says Dr. Wilson, “ derives its name from the country 
of Armenia, of which Mdant Ararat may be reckoned the centre. The greater 
Armenia comprehends the country lying wpst of the Caspian Sea, south of the 
Caucasiannange, north of a line diawn from the north-east corner of the Medi- 
terranean to the north-west corner of the Caspian, and east of Asia Minor. The 
lesser Armenia comprehends the eastern part of Asia Minor. The members of 
the Armenian Church, intermingled throughout with the followers of the false 
prophet, inhabit the whole extent of this country, except the portions of Georgia 
in which the members of the Greek Church abound, and the hilly districts 
around Uramiah, inhabited by the Nestorians and Kurds. They are scattered, 
however, also, over the whole of Asia Minor ; and are numerous at Constan- 
tinople. In Syria they number several thousands, and in Egypt a few hundred 
souls. In Persia a good many of the descendants of 80,()00 families, carried 
captive by Shah Abbas, still reside. Some of them are to be found in the 
countries east of Persia as far as Kabul, and in India, particularly at Bombay 
and Calcutta. A few of them as merchants have proceeded eastward as far as 
Batavia. Individual families are established at Venice, Trieste, Vienna, and 
other towns of Europe. 1 have seen various estimates of their numbers, from 
ten to two millions. Mr. Lucas Balthazar, the intollige^^t editor of an Armenian 
newspaper, entitled ‘ The Dawn of Ararat,' published at Smyrna, stated to me 
that he calculates them at five millions, of whom he supposes two millions arc to 
be found in the Russian provinces of Erivan, Karabdgh, and Tiflis, recently 
conquered from I^ersia; two millions in the Turkish dominions; and one million 
in Persia, and India, and other remote countries. I find by reference to the 
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statistics of Rus^a, that he has over-estimated the Armenian subjects of that 
Empire by one-half. Turkey may have a million of Armenians under its sway, 
and Bersia and other distant lands half a million. Altogether, <hen, we may 
have about two millions and a-half of Armenians in the different coftntries of 
their dispersion.* In the valuabfe ‘Researches* of Smith and Dwight in 
Armenia, they are estimafed at two millions. . . . 

“ Armenia was the first country converted as such to our holy faith — and as its 
history makes us acquainted with the stedfastness of the early professors of the 
truth, tried by seasons of fierce and long-continued persecution. The greatest 
instrument of its early evangelization was Gregory the Enlightener, the son of 
Anax, a Parthian prince. He was instructed in the doctrines of Christianity at 
Cesarea in Cappadocia, and ordained a bishop by Leontius of that city, who 
signed the decrees of the Council of Nice. He was one of the most distinguished 
men of the eastern world. Tiridates the Great, and a large portion of the 
Armenian people, received baptisSu at his hands so early as the year .302 of 

A* 

our era.* 

“It is supposed that the monophysite ddfctrincs were prop.agateS in Armenia 
by Samuel, the disciple of Barsumas, who, about a.d. 400, introduced the doc- 
trines of Eutyches into Syria. A synqid often bishops, assembled at Thevin, in 
the year 536, by Nerses, the Patriarch of Ardaghy, condemned the decision of 
the Council of Chalcedon, recognising the two^iatures of Christ; and from this 
time may he dated the separation of the Armenian from the Greek Church.f 

“ The heads of the Armenian Church, recognised from ancient times, arc the 
Patriarchs of Echuiiadzin and Ardaghar in the Greater, and (\f Sis in Cilicia, in 
the Lesser.^ rmenia. Each of these dignitaries, and particularly the chief of 
the See first mentioned, receives the additional title of Catholicos, To them are 
to be added the titular Patriarch of Constantinople, recognised by the Turkith 
Government as the head of its Armenian subjects, and the titular Patriarch of 
Jerusalem.” • 

• • 

A large amount of most valuable information on the Armenian 
Church has been collected by the Kev. Dr. Dwiglit and the Jlev. Mr. 
Smith, American missionaries, in their work entitled “ Missionary 
llcsearches in Armenia,” from which are taken the following details 
respecting their religious ceremonies. The Armenian ritual appoints 
nine separate times for daily worship, and contains the service for 
eafh of them, viz. : “ 3Iidni(/htf the hour of Christ’s resurrection ; the 
dawn of day ^ when He appeared to the two Marys at the sepiilcliro ; 
sunrise^ when lie appeared to his disciples ; three o^cloch (reckoning 
from sunrise), when He was nailed to the cross; six o'clock^ when 

* “ See History of Vartan, and the battle of thp Armenians, hy EIis;eu<5, 
tianslated by Professor Neumann, of Munich, and Avdall’s Iliritory of Armenia. 
The notices of the earl^ propagation and persecutions of Christianity in Armenl;! 
and the adjoining terjitories, I have endeavoured to collect in a sermon, entitled, 
“ The Doctrine of Jehovah, addressed to the Parsis.” 

j- “ Conciliationis Ecclcsiae Armenae cum Romana ex ipsis Armcnorum 
Patrum et Doctorum Testimoniis, auctore Clemente Galauo. Roma.*, 1680. 
Vol. i.,p. 86 et seq. Fabricii Lux Evangelii, p. 641.” 
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the darkness over all the earth commenced ; nine o^theky when He 
gave up the ghost ; eceningy when He was taken from the cross and 
buried after the latter y when He descended to Hades to deliver the 
spirits in prison ; and on going to bed. diut never, except porhaps in the 
case of some ascetics, are religious services performed so often. All but 
the ninth arc usually ^aid on two occasions, viz., at matins and vespers, 
which are performed daily in every place that has a priest ; the former 
commencing at the dawn of day, and embracing the first six services, 
and the latter commencing about an hour before sunset, and embracing 
the seventh and the eighth. On the Sabbath, and on some o? the 
2 )rincipal holydays, instead of one, there are frequently two assem- 
blies ill the morning.” * The prayers and readings are in ancient 
Armenian, which differs considerably Irom modern Armenian, and 
is little understood by the common people ; the services are, also, read 
very rapidly and indistinctly.* The behaviour of both people and 
jiriests, during jiublic worshiji, is very irreverent; the jieople arc con- 
stantly moving aliout, and often ’engaged in conversation. Their 
worship is evidently a cold formality, for they utter responses without 
order, often prostrating themselves and kissing the ground, with the 
sign of the cross when falling and rising. A large jirojjortion of the 
services arc repeated by boys in high and discordant tones; and if 
they commit a mistake, they arc sometimes chastised on th3 spot, as 
at school. The priest performs the service with his back to the con- 
gregation, occasionally^' turning round to wave a cross before the 
jjcojile, saying, “ Peace be with you, let us w'orship God.” 

Mass ifs’ performed almost daily," but is distinct from the other ser- 
^ices. The lessons are taken from the Apecrypha, and from books of 
absurd legends, as w ell as from the Bible. Prayers are offered for the 
dead, with invocations to the Virgin Mary and Saints. The psalms, 
hymns, and anthems are chanted, not sung. The Sabbath is regarded 
with greater strictness, as respects rest from labour, than by most of 
the other Oriental Christian Chui'ches. Marriage may take place when 
the girl is ten, and the boy fourteen years of age; they are of?en 
betrothed much younger. The w’omen are kept in as strict seclusion 
as is the custom with the Moslems. There are only tw'o distinct orders 
of clergy, the itriest and the deacon. The bishojig are only priests of 
a higher rank, and perform sometimes all the functions of the office 
without any special ordination — as is the case with the present Bishop 
of Trebizond. The chief qualifications requiredr for ordination are 
the ability to read, and an assent to the Orthodox ereed ; learning has 
greatly declined in the Armenian body, and the state of education 
among the pcotde is exceedingly low. They have, however, presses 
♦ Smith and Dwight’s Researches, p. 105. 
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at Echmiadzin, Constantinople, Smyrna, Moscow, Astrachan, and 
Tiflis, and their^convents possess some valuable libraries, llie press 
at Venice belongs to the Catholic Armenians. 

Al^ough it is obvious, from the foregoing statements, t]^at the 
Armenian Church has grcatl^^ degenerated from the apostolical 
doctrine and discipline J:aught by the Word of God, it is gratifying to 
be able to state that they do not appear to be rooted in their errors 
by th^ same proud, bigoted, and intolerant spiiit as that which 
characterizes the members of the Homan Catholic and Greek Churches. 
Many assent to the present ecclesiastical system through mere 
ignorance, and the more intelligent and reflecting among them arc 
manifesting an increasing consciousness of the urgent necessity of some 
reformation, both in doctrine and church government. I'he American 
missionaries, taking advantage 6f this growing conviction, have laboured 
•among them for many years with a most encouraging amount of 
success, some details* of which will herehfter be given. 

The conversion of the Armenians to a Scriptural and spiritual faith 
is extremely desirable, in conscqiufnce of their dispersion over many 
parts of the world, and of the great inlluoTjce '^diich they have obtained 
as wealthy bankers, merchants, and agents j for “next to the Jews,” 
says Dr. Claudius Buchanan, “ the Armenians will form the most 
generally useful body of Christian missionaries.” Some of their com- 
munity hayc already usefully laboured in the cause of Christianity, 
especially in India ; among these. Dr. Wilson states, may be named 
Johannes Lassar, who assisted Di\Marshman ii»the translation of the 
Scriptures into Chinese; Mr. Arratun, an agent of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society in Calcutta; Johannes Advall, of CalcuttiF, distin- 
guished for his learning, as» an Oriental scholar; Mesrop, of Julfah, 
Avho translated into Armenian Bishop Heber’s Palestine. Several 
Armenians have joined the Free Chureh of Scotland, under the 
instruction of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay; and some Armenian 
youths are studying in the excellent schools of that mission. 

THE NESTORIAN CITUllCII. 

The most authentic account of this ancient and highly interesting 
body of Christians is contained in the works of the American mission- 
aries; especially thosy of Dr. Grant, the Rev. Justin Perkins, the Rev. 
Dr. Dwight, and the Rev. Eli Smith ; and in the “ American Mis- 
sionary Herald;” valuable information on the subject has also been 
furnished by the Re^ Dr. WolflT, in his “ Journal,” and by the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, in his# “ Lectures on the Oriental Churches.” There 
appears reasonable ground for believing that some portion of the Ten 
Tribes, after their dispersion by the Assyrian King Sherfmaneser, were 
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settled, as slaves, in the mountains of Kurdistan, and surrounding 
plains, B.c. 723;* many of them probably intermarried with the 
aboriginal heathen inhabitants j but their descendants preserving, no 
doubt, a toditionary remembrance of their origin, and a nj»tural 
attachment to their countrymen, readil^y embraced the doctrines of the 
Gospel of Christ, when brought to them by the early Jewish converts 
from Jerusalem, some of whom, it is known, were engaged in pro- 
mulgating Christianity throughout Central Asia. The Nestorvms of 
the present day exhibit traces of the Hebrew type of features, and 
claim a Jewish origin. 

The Nestorian Church has a close affinity in doctrine and discipline 
with the Armenian and Syrian Churches. “ It is evidently,” says Dr. 
Wilson, a branch of the Syrian Church, as is proved by its traditions 
and ecclesiavstical language, which is Vlic ancient Syriac, and by the 
language vernacular among its members, which is a dialcftt formed, 
from this 'ancient Syriac, but somewhat internfdxed with Persian, 
Kurdish, and Turkish. Its locality is the mountains of Kurdistan and 
the valley of Uramiah, intermediate between Persia and Turkey, and 
between the 30*^ and SS'" of north latitude, and 43'^ and 46” of east 
longitude. The number of its adherents has been estimated by the 
American missionaries at about 140,000 souls, of whom fifty thousand 
are resident, ii\ a state of independence, in the mountainous district of 
Tiari, sixty thousand in the other mountainous districts^, and from 
about thirty to forty thousand in the province of Uramiah. f Dr. 
AVolff estimates them ft a quarter of a million.” 

The peculiar opinions of Ncstorius, Bishop of Constantinople, 
respecting the mode of union ofi the Divine and human natures in 
Christ, and the fatal controversies to whic;Ji they gave rise, among the 
Eastern Churches, have been fully described in a former section of the 
Journal a short reference to the subject will therefore be sufficient 
in this account of the sect. 

Nestorius maintained the doctrine of there being two 2 ?crso? 2 S as well 

• 2 Kings xvii. 6: — “In the ninth year of Hoshea the King of Assyria took 
Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah aAd in 
Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes." 

f See a “ Residence of Eight Years in Persia among the Nestorian Christians ; 
with Notices of the Muhammadans/' By the Rev. Justin Perkins. Andover, 
1843. This is a work well worthy of republication in tlfis country. 

X See page 119. Nestorius denies, in one of his letters to Cyril, the charge, 
that he taught that Christ has two different persons, as well as natures. He 
writes, “ I approve that you preach a distinction of Aaturcs in respect to the 
Divinity and humanity, and a conjunction of them in ono person also, “ of the 
two natures, there is one authority, one virtue, one power, and one person, 
according to one<iignity.” — Bibliolh, Oriental. Clement. Vatican, tom. iii.,p. 192. 
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as two natures in Jesusi Christ, in refutation of the opposite error 
advanced by E\|tych& of there being only one nature^ as well as one 
person, or at least one will, in our Saviour, — the two natures being so 
blenc^pd and united in the person of Christ, as to bccome*one nature, 
the human being, as it were, al^sorbed in the Divine ; each of flie two 
parties thus rah, as is so often the case in controversy, into an oppo- 
site extreme. These errors would seriously affect the scriptural view 
of thft doctrines of the atonement and of Christ’s sympathy with his 
Church. The differences in question have been considered by some 
as merely disputes about words, and several of their Divines certainly 
appear, in their writings, to have held, in substance, an orthodox view 
of the doctrine of the incarnation. Mr. Etheridge, however, makes 
the following judicious remarks on the subject in his valuable work, 
“ The Syrian Churches — • 

• “ Some *vi iters have indeed attempted to prove, that the Asiatic Ncstorianism 

is a heresy only in naftie; but their succej>s»in this libeial eilort iS more than 
dubious, as the agreement between the systems is only veibal and illusory. The 
theological reader knows, that, in the Western Church, the leading terms in that 
discussion, hypostasis^ ‘substance or essential being,’ and prosopori, ‘person,’ 

were in general used indiscriminately hut among the Nestorians it has 

been otherwise. A personal substance in itself subsisting, they expressed by the 
Syriac word Arrumr/, which thus answered to the Greek hypostasis; but while they 
retained the word prosopon, altered to parsopa, they always ^used it with the 
restricted and definite signification of a visible aspect^ or personal appearafice ; a 
subsistence made manifest in some outward form to the sense of vision. Thus, 
the flame in the bush at lloreb, they called the parsopa of God the Father; and 
the appearance of the descending dove*at the baptism iff our Lord, the parsopa or 
the Holy Spirit. With these uses o/ the terms in discussion, the later Nestoiian 
teachers had no dilHculty in aflirming agreed which should be verbaWy concur- 
rent with that of the Universal ^hurch, namely, that in the lledeemer there were 
two natures in one person ; meaning, that in the one personal appearmice of Jesus 
Christ was seen the Son of God manifested in the flesh. This would seem atfiist 
sight to be sufliciently correct; but on a closer examination the radical error 
will still be detected. Whilst admitting the existence of the divine and human 
natures in the visible person of the Saviour, when pressed with the old qna'stio 
vt'jcata^ ‘ W^re these natures united, and how? by a mere moral consociation ? or, 
so tSh to constitute, in an ineffable manner, truly and substantially one Im- 
manuel ? ’ though employing the same general phraseology as other Christians, 
the genuine Ncstorian would be probably found to diveige as readily from the 
truth, as did the most zealous founders of his school.” (Pp. 92, 911.) 

The sympathy felf for the cruel persecutions to which Nestorius 
was subjected by his opponents, contributed to the spread of his 
doctrines through Sjrria and Central Asia. He was supported by 
John, Patriarch of Antioch, and especially by Barsuraas, the founder 
of the celebrated school of Nisibin, and bishop of that see. Many 
zealous and able missionaries were sent forth from tjiis school, who 
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promulgated Christianity in Persia, Arabia, Tartary, China, and India. 
The Nestorians being severely persecuted by the Byzantine Emperor, 
found a refuge in Persia, under the protection of the Zoroastrian King, 
Firuz ; they' rapidly increased in numbers and influence, and otic of 
their body having been named Archbishop of Seleucia,^he became the 
head of all the Christians in Persia, -and of the Nestorians in other 
countries, wherever they were settled. * 

The Christians of Kurdistan form the principal remains of the 
ancient Nestorian Church, but the Rev. J. Perkins represents them as 
strongly objecting to the name of Nestorian. They usually call them- 
selves Siriani or Nazrani. 

** In conversation,” says Mr. Perkins, Mar Johannan objected to 
my calling him and his people Nestorians, I asked him what I should 
call them, and he answered ChaldeaiU, I inquired whether the 
Catholic Nestorians are not called Chaldeans. He acknowledged that • 
they are, but added, * Shall a Vew Catholic converts from our people 
arrogate to themselves the name of the whole nation ? And must we 
surrender up our name to them ? Nestorins we do indeed respect, as 
one of our bishops; but Our , nation is under no particular obligation 
to be called by his name, and no reason exists why we should cease to 
be called Chaldeans.’ ” f 

The Rev. Hr/ Wolfi*, among other notices of them in his “ Journal,” 
gives the following sketch of their history and present religious state : 
— The great body of Nestorian Christians, quitted the Greek and 
Roman empire under the reign of Justinian, and sought protection 
from Naushcrwdn, King of Persia, J: who assigned them a residence at 
Oromea, Maroga, Salmas, and Bashgcla. They formed four congrega- 
tions, headed by four bishops, of whom Mar Shimaun was the principal, 
whose family has ever since maintained the sovereignty over these 
tribes. They originally amounted to fifty thousand families, and at 

♦ Besides occupying," writes the Rev. E. Smith, “ almost to the exclusion of 
all other Christians, the region which forms the modern kingdom of Persia; they 
weie, on the one side, numerous in Mesopotamia and Arabia, had their metro- 
politans in Syria and Cyprus, and a bishop even in the island of Socotra, at the 
mouth of the Red Sea; and on the other, the Syrian Christians of Malabar were 
Nestorians, and received their bishops from Seleucia. Nestorian Churches existed 
in Transoxiana as far as Kashgar ; in the distant region^ of Mongolia, the great 
Khan of the Tartars held the rank of Presbyter in the Nestorian Church ; and, 
if we may credit a monument subsequently discovered by Papal priests, Nes- 
torian missionaries planted churches in the heart of Northern China ." — Smith 
and Dwight's Researches, pp. 3(>4, 365. 

f Residence," &c., p. 105. * 

X At present, the Nestorian Patriarch resides at Diz, a village in the Hakari 
district. ** 
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one time exerted a fery great influence in the empire of Persia. At 
different times they have experienced very severe persecutions, and 
under^ the Mohammedan government were driven from thisir original 
residences into their present impregnable abode in the moAntains 
of Kurdistan. • From what observations I was able to make, the 
worship of the Nestorian Christians approaches the nearest to the 
original purity of Christianity of any Church in tlie world. They are 
totally free from the idolatry of the Popish Churches ; neither images, 
saints, nor relics, are admitted to their worship. They even regard 
the apostles, though inspired, as not beihg objects of adoration.”* 

The Rev. Mr. Perkins, who resided some time among them in the 
mountains, gives the following interesting details of their religious 
opinions : — ^ 

^ “ The re%ious belief and practices of the Nestorians,” he says, “ are much more 
simple and scriptural than those of other Or'^jntal Christians. They have the 
deepest abhorrence of all image- worship, auricular confession, the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, and many other corrupt dogmas and practices of the Papal, Greek, and 
Armenian Churches ; while they cherish file highest reverence for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and, in theory at least, exalt them far abov^ alPhuman traditions. Their 
doctrinal tenets, so far as I have learned them, are in general quite clearly expressed 
and correct. On the momentous subject of the Divinity of Christ, in relation to 
which the charge of heresy is so violently thrown upon them by the Papal and 
other Oriental sects, their belief is orthodox and scriptural. The Nestorians are 
very charitabt? towards other sects of nominal Christians, liberal in their views 
and feelings, and strongly desirous of improvement. The Patriarch has repeatedly 
written to us expressing his joy and satisfaction at our ^eing among his people, 
his gratitude for our efforts for their benefit, and his earnest piayeis for our 
prosperity. And such has been the language, and apparently, the feelings of all 
classes of his people. The four bishops of Uramiah and several of the must intel- 
ligent priests, are in our employ as assistants in our missionary labours. They 
are engaged in the instruction and superintendence of schools and Sabbath- 
schools ; they preach the Gospel, engage in translation, and render other 
important assistance. And the Patriarch and his brothers have often pledged to 
us the same co-operation, whenever we should be enabled to extend our labours 
into the mountains. Indeed, the Nestorians may, with great propriety, be 
denonj;inated the Protestants of Asia'* \ 

Mr. Perkins, however, in another passage notices their prevailing 
religious errors and moral degeneracy : — 

The Nestorians are styi to a painful extent under the influence of human, 
and many childish traditions. They attach great importance to their periodical 
fastSf which are about as numerous as in the other Eastern Churches, often to 
the neglect of integrity jnd purity of heart, and even of external morality. 
As a people they are de^ly degraded in morals. The vice of lying is almost 


• Wolff’s Journal, vol. iii., pp. 193, 194. 
f Perkins’s “ Residence,” pp, 20, 21. 
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universal among both ecclesiastics and people. Intempiarance is very prevalcn<. 
The Sabbath is, to a great extent, regarded as a holiday. An^ profaneness and 
some other vices are very common. Indeed, the mass of this ptople seem 
literall]( to have a name to live while they are dead.” * o 

The Church government of the Ne.^orians closely resembles that of 
the Armenians j they have nine ecclesiastical orders or ranks. All are 
allowed to marry, except the bishop ; the voice of the people is consulted 
in the election of a bishop, who is consecrated by the Patriarch. *A can- 
didate for this office must abstain from animal food, except fish, eggs, 
milk, butter, and cheese ; and his mother must have followed the >same 
rule while nursing him at the breast. The praiseworthy Christian enter- 
prise of the American missionaries for the religious reformation of 
the Nestorians W'as much impeded, in 1840, by the incursion of the 
Kurds, into their mountain retreat, whh?h was followed by the horrible 
massacre pf above 4,000 of these most interesting people. ‘The Mis-* 
sionaries have been, also, gf'eatly opposed by the intrigues of the 
Jesuits and of the Russian agents. One of the newest expedients of 
the Papal court to tempt the Nerftorians to acknowledge the Pope^s 
supremacy, was reported to Jhe Rev. Mr. Perkins, during his residence 
among them, to have been an offer to canonize Kestonus^ whose name 
and memory every Papist has been for centuries required to curse. But 
the missionaKcs are prosecuting their labours with unwearying zeal, 
and they have already been blessed with very encouraging results ; 
they are trying the plan of instructing the native clergy, so as to 
introduce a revival o^'pure religion, without disturbing their present 
ecclesiastical organization, , 

4 , 

RISE, GROWni, AND DECLINE OF T'HE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

The rise and progress of tlie Ottoman empire may be referred 
to three leading causes. 1st. The degenerate and fallen con- 
dition of the Eastern empire ; 2d. The bitter animosities of 
the Greeks and Latins ; and 3d. The decided superiority of 
the Turks in military discipline and tactics, as well es in 
natural courage and union, over the divided and enfeebled 
nations of Christendom. iEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pius II., 
thus describes the state of Cliristendot?! in the fifteenth 
century : — 

** It is a body without a head, a republic without laws or magis- 
trates. The Pope and the Emperor may sliine as lofty titles, as 
splendid images ; but they are unable to com*mand, and none are 
willing to obey. Every state has a separate prince, and every prince 

• Residence among the Nestorians,” pp. 21, 22. 
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has a separate interest What eloquence could unite so many dis- 
cordant and hostile powers under the same standard ? Could they be 
assoml>led in arms, who would dare to assume the office df general ? 
What order^could be maintained? — what military discipline? Who 
could undertake to feed such an enormous multitude ? Who would 
understand their various languages, or direct thei^ strange and incom- 
patible^ manners ? What mortal could reconcile the English with 
the French, Genoa with Aragon, the Germans with the natives of 
Hungary and Bohemia ? If a small number enlisted in the holy w ar, 
they must bo overthrown by the Infidels : if many, by their own 
weigfit and confusion.” * 

The invention of gunpowder might, notwithstanding all these 
disadvantages, have enableS the Christians to triumph over 
their formidable fc^es ; ‘‘ but,” says pibbon, “ it was ilisclosed 
to the Turks by the treachery of apostates, and the selfish 
policy of rivals ; and the Sultan Jiad sense to adopt, and wealth 
to reward the talents of a Christian qngmeer. The Genoese, 
who transported Amurath into Europe, must be accused as Ins 
preceptors, and it was probably by their hands, that his cannon 
was cast and directed at the siege of Constantinopl(?/*f 

In the iJourse of the tenth and eleventh centuries, several 
princes of the family of the Seljukian-Turkish Sultans, who 
reigned in Persia, founded four Sultanies near the Euphrates, 
on the ruins of the Grecian ETastcfn Empire, — those of Hagdady 
Damascus, of Aleppo, aii|l Icordum, The Greek chiefs and 
clergy basely facilitated the subjugation of their country, and 
the destruction of their religion, by forming alliances with the 
Turkish princes, in order, with their assistance, to gratify their 
feelings of jealousy and revenge, by the destruction of their 
rivals and* enemies, the Latins; they iniquitously connived even 
at the marriage of a Christian princess with the Mohammedan 
Emir, Orchan. They were guilty of the same sin as the 
Egyptian Monophysites, who, in order to be revenged of the 
persecutions which* they suffered from the orthodox Greek 
Church, called in the aid of the Saracen Moslems ; the unfaith- 
fulness of both was* justly punished by God delivering them 
over to the cruel bemdage of their Infidel allies. 

In the thirteenth century, numerous tribes of Turks, taking 

* Gibbon, chap. Ixvii. f Ibid. chap. Ixv. p. G3. 
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advantage of the dissensions existing in the Mogu} Empire, had 
moved forward into Armenia, under Solyman, who was drowned 
in attempting to cross the Euphrates. His successor, ErtQgrul, 
formed an alliance with the SuUan of Iconium against the 
Moguls, and after completely expelling the Tartars from Asia 
Minor, proceeded to attack the Christians, with the design of 
destroying their empire in the East. Then commencecl the 
fulfilment of the command, ‘‘ Loose the four angels which are 
bound in the great river Euphrates and the number 

^f the army of the horsemen were two hundred thoifsand 
thousand.”* 

Othman, the distinguished succesyor and son of Ertogrul, and 
founder of the Ottoman Empire, subjugated Bithynia, atid estab-* 
lished the seat of his Govefnment at Byrsa (Broussa). About 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the Turks having crossed 
over to Europe, and taken Adrianople, the Emperor, John 
Palseologus, was compelled by their leader, Sultan Amurat, 
to conclude a humiliating treaty. The celebrated Bajazet, the 
successor of Amurat, further obliged him to destroy the fort of 
Galata, and to admit a Turkish judge into the city. ^ 

The final destruction of the Eastern empire was, however, 
delayed for some years, in consequence of the complete defeat 
and subjugation of Bajazet and the Turks by the celebrated 
Mogul ‘prince, Tamerlane (Timour), a descendant of the great 
Mogul Emperor, Gengis Khan. Afler the conquest of Persia, 
and of a considerable part of India and Syria, Tamerlane 
took possession of Phrygia, and established the seat of his 
Empire at Samarcand, where he received the homage of all 
the princes of the East. Though illiterate himself, he en- 
couraged learning, and made Samarcand the centre of literature 
and the fine arts. 

Subsequently to the death of Tamerlane, and dismemberment 
of his dominions, the Turks resumed their efforts for the sub- 
version of the Eastern empire ; the siege of Constantinople was 
renewed by Mahomet IL, son of the philosophic Sultan 
Amurat IL, and, after a resistance of forty-nine days, the city 
surrendered. The Emperor Constantine W'as slain, and the 


* Rev. ix. 14*. 
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•Eastern empire of*the Romans finally extinguished, A.D. 1453, 
after having subsisted 1123 years from the building of its capital 
by fJonstantine the Great. The Imperial edifices •were pre- 
served, an^ the churches converted into mosques ; though com- 
plete toleration was ♦granted to the Christians in the exercise 
of their religion. 

The triumph of the Turks was in a great degree owing to the 
discord and disunion which existed among the besieged Christians. 
So great was the sectarian animosity prevailing between the 
Gr^ks and Latins, that even the prospect of immediate destruc- 
tion failed in securing a temporary reconciliation for the 
common defence of their homes and families. The Emperor 
• Constarftine, shortly before the siege, had sought ^assistance 
from the Pope, and proposed a reunion of the two Churches. 
The Pope had sent a delegate to Constantinople, and the 
followers of the two Churches joined in the Cathedral of St. 
Sophia, in the celebration of the mAss, the names of the two 
Pontiffs being solemnly commemorated. 

** But,” says Gibbon, “the dress and language of the Latin priest 
who officii'jted at the altar, were an object of scandal ; and it was 
observed with horror, that he consecrated a cake or wafer of 
tmleavened bread, and poured cold water int# the cup of the sacra- 
ment , 

“ According to the advice of Genrtadius, the religious virgiifs, as pure 
as angels, and as proud a# demons, rejected the act of union, and 
abjured all communion with the present and future associates of the 
Latin« ; and their example was applauded and imitated by the greatest 
part of the clergy and people. The devout Greeks dispersed themselves 
in the taverns: drank confusion to the slaves of the Pope; emptied their 
glasses iT\ honour of the image of the holy Virgin ; and besought her 
to defend against Mahomet, the city which she had formerly saved 
from Chosrocs and the Chagan. In the double intoxication of zeal and 
wine, they valiantly exclaimed, ‘What occasion have wc for succour, 
or union, or Latinsj* far from us be the worship of the Azymites ! ' 
During the winter that preceded the Turkish conquest, the nation was 
distracted by this epidemical frenzy; and the season of Lent, and the 
approach of Easter, instead of breathing charity and love, served only 
to fortify the obstinacy and influence of the zealots. The confessors 
scrutinized and alarmed the conscience of their votaries, and a rigorous 
penance was imposed on those, who had "received the communion 
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from a priest, who had given an express or tacit consent to the union.* 

. . . . No sooner had the church of St. Sophia been polluted by 
the Latin sa/irifico, than it was deserted as a Jewish synagogue, or a 
Iieathen* temple, by the clergy and people : and a vast and gloomy 
silence prevailed in that venerable dorfe, which had so oftfen smoked 
with a cloud of incense, blazed with innumerable lights, and resounded 
with the voice of prayer and thanksgiving. The heretics were the most 
odious of heretics and Infidels; and the first Minister of the empire, 
the great Duke, was heard to declare, that he had rather behold in 
Constantinople the turban of Mahomet, than the Pope’s tiara, or a 
cardinal’s hat.* A sentiment so unworthy of Christians and patriots, 
was familiar and fatal to the Greeks : the Emperor was deprived of 
the affection and support of his subjects ; and their native cowardice 
was sanctified by resignation to the Divine decree, or the visionary 
hope of a miraculous deliverance.” 

This outline of the rise of the Turkish, and downfall of the 
Eastern empire, cannot be better‘ooncluded than by the following 
excellent reflections of a »3ccnt writer : — 

“ Upwards of 800 years had elapsed since the capture of Jerusalem 
by the Saracen Omar. During that prolonged period, the flood of 
Mahommedan invasion, with occasional hinderances and interruptions, 
had advanced, until over the entire of those vast dominions, which 
had once been swaye^ by the sceptre of a Christian Sovereign, the 
power of the Moslem was established. Surrounded by his viziers and 
guards, Jhe conqueror passed in, triifraph through the gate of St. 
Romanus. At the principal door of St. Sophia, the great Church of 
Constantinople, on the completion of which Justinian the Emperor is 
said to have exclaimed, * I have outdone thee, O Solomon ! ’ he 
alighted from his horse and entered the dome. It was crowded with 
the unequivocal evidences of Greek idolatry, that sinful corruption of 
the pure simplicity of Gospel truth which had at last brought 
down upon a guilty people the indignant stroke of jusrfy-mei;ited 
retribution. Omar, on his conquest of Jerusalem, erected a mosque 
on the site of Solomon’s temple. Mahommed ordered St. Sophia to 
be cleansed of its pictures and crosses and elaborate instruments of 
superstition, and transformed it into a mosque,* where, on the next 
Friday, the Muezzin, from the loftiest turret, invited the Moslems to 
prayer, and the Sultan, on the great altar, performed the namaz of 
prayer and thanksgiving. The follower of the false prophet thus 

* “ ^aKioXioVi KaXvTTTpa, may be fairly translated a cardinal’s hat. The 
difference of the* Greek and Latin habits embittered the schism.” 
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triumphed over botlnJew and nominal Christian, and it was permitted 
so to be, because, on the part of each, there had been the rejection of 
Christ. The rejection of the truth of the Gospel is the ^rejection of 
Chrii^l; Himself. . . . The Scriptures were set aside, permitted to 

fall into an obsolete language, dnd witlArawn from circulation. Fond 
devices and vain in ven Cions, surreptitiously introduced, first interfered 
with, and eventually neutralized, the wholesome action of revealed 
truth.'" Christ was displaced from his own Gospel. What could he 
more displeasing to God, than that, while the name and profession of 
Christianity were retained, the life and substance of sound doctrine 
should be removed, and worthless materials substituted in their place? 

. . . Such a deteriorated Christianity not only ceases to benefit, 

but becomes a positive impediment and hinderance. It bears the name 
of Christianity, yet misrepresents it ; and men of another creed, like 
*the Mosfem or the/ew, observant of its idolatry, and not doubting 
but that it really is that which it assumes to be, become prejudiced 
against Christianity, and turn their backs upon it as a worthless 
system. Such departures from tRe simplicity of the Gospel bring 
down on nations and Churches retributi>^ dispensations. Hence the 
victory of the Moslem. ‘I will send him against an hypocritical 
nation.’ ”* 

While ‘♦be nations of Europe were sunk, during the dark 
ages, in a state of gross ignorance and degradation, under the 
oppressive and debasing influence of the sjfiritual power of the 
Popish apostasy, the Ottoman ^Empire continued for a long 
period powerful, prosperous, and comparatively enlightened; 
for many of its sovereigns were accomplished men, who favoured 
literature and the sciences. ‘‘Except in a single instance,” re- 
marks Gibbon, “a period of nine reigns, and 265 years, is occupied 
from the elevation of Othman to the death of Solyman, by a rare 
series of wvarlike and active princes, who impressed their subjects 
witli obedience, and their enemies with terror.” The Turkish 
empire oflfered a refuge to the men of learning, who were 
persecuted and banished from other countries by political tyranny, 
or ecclesiastical bigotry. The Sultans directed a college and 
library to be added to every mosque ; they availed themselves of 
the learning of the, Greeks, and had the works of Aristotle and 
Plato translated into Turkish. Among other arts, they were 
distinguished for their superior skill in that of navigation. 

♦ ** Cluirch Missionary Intelligoiicer,” August, 1851. 
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They acquired in all these ways a decided s^aperiority over the 
Christian' nations, which was maintained for between two and 
three centuries ; they often waged war against them with great 
success by land and by sea, and carried their victorious arms 
into Europe, as far as the walls of Vienna.^ 

The constitution of the Ottoman Power being, however, 
founded on the corrupt principles of man in his fallen and ‘unre- 
newed state, and upheld by a false creed, wanted the elements 
of durability, and contained within itself the seeds of decay. 
After the reign of Mahomet III., a.d. 1617, the superiority of 
the Turks over the surrounding nations received a decided 
check, a considerable portion of^ their conquests in Asia 
being wrested from them by the Persians, under Schah Abbas, 
the GreaV. The Christian nations began* to awake in the 
sixteenth century out of their prolonged state of mental 
decrepitude and lethargy, through the united influence of 
the invention of the arttof printing, and consequent revival 
of learning, and of the emancipation obtained at the Re- 
formation, in some parts of Europe, from the dark spiritual 
thraldom of * Popery. The impulse given by the concur- 
rence of these happy events to the free expansion of 
the human mind, ^ after it had been crippled for ages, 
and to the dissemination of the pure doctrines and precepts 
of the Bible, led to the rapid progress of the arts, sciences, and 
literature, and to a corresponding great advancement in all 
branches of civilization. The Turks, being less accessible to 
such influences, owing to the absolute character of their 
political and religious institutions, remained stationary, or 
rather began to suffer a process of declension. They had been 
specially raised up by God for the chastisement of apostate Chris- 
tendom, and were left to decay through their own innate 
corruption, after the purposes of their mission had been accom- 
plished. The following extract from Gibbon, quoted by a 
recent writer, contrasts in a striking manner the rise and 
decline of the Turks ; — 

“ The Turk is grown old and decrepit ; a thousand years or nearly 
have rolled over his head since the first dawn of * his power broke on 
the terrified senses of Mahmoud of Ghuznee. That wise and powerful 
ruler had heard a rumour of a rising power in the northern steppes, 
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and he sent messengers to ally himself with the powerful patriarchs of 
the house of Seljuk. The alliance was accorded, but the promised aid 
proved so formidable that Mahmoud at once recognis^ the future 
rulAs of Asia. From far Bokhara, the answer of Ismael, the Turkman 
chief, was* sent to the followiftg effect,* as told by Gibbon : — ^ If you 
send,* replied Ismael,* * one of these arrows into our camp, 50,000 of 
your servants will mount on horseback.* * And* if that number,* con- 
tinued Mahmoud, * be not sufficient ? * * Send this second arrow to 

the horde of Balik, and you will find 50,000 more.’ ‘ But,’ said the 
Guznevide, dissembling his anxiety, ‘ if I should stand in need of the 
whole force of your kindred tribes ? * * Despatch my bow,’ was the 
last reply of Ismael, ‘ and the summons will be obeyed by 200,000 
horse.’ Since that day nine^centuries of vicissitudes have passed over 
the tribes, and they now stand expecting the long- anticipated doom 
that is to roll thepi back from Eurc^e upon Asia ; for many a year 
have they buried their dead at Scutari, in the hope that the bones of 
their fathers would be safer from defilement at the hands of the 
Yaoors (Infidels) if they reposed on the Asii^tic shore.” 

Among the causes of the degeneration of the Turks, polygamy 
and concubinage have not been the least influential. Most of 
the Sovereigns and Grandees are born of female slaves, and the 
physical, #as well as intellectual deterioration of the race is the 
natural result of the habits of life inseparable from such a 
vicious social system. The* strict seclusion of mothers and 
children in the harem, th® indolent lives they lead, and the 

• * A 

total neglect of their education, inevitably tend to create feeble- 
ness of body and effeminacy of character ; so that many of the 
Sultans, after Solyman, are justly reported to have been either 
tyrants or fools. There is much truth in the following remarks 
of a writer, on the difficulties and discouragements to which the 
lower classes of the Turkish population are exposed with respect 
to^narriage, in consequence of the ignorance and compulsory 
seclusion of the women : — “ In Constantinople, a Turkish lady 
will never take a white servant-maid. She must be a black — 
and a slave-trade from Nubia is got up to satisfy her. The 
question that naturally arises here is, what becomes of the 
female progeny of , the poor in Constantinople ? To this one is 
sorry to have to .reply, that the very poor in Constantinople 
have no progeny, because they can seldom marry. We know 
not exactly the number of females in the Turkish capital, 
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which makes up a population of seven 6r eight hundred* 
thousand ; but the number, whatever it is, is very unfairly and 
unnaturally divided; for whilst the harem of the rich t^ras 
with women, there are few in the lowest classes of tl^e popula- 
tion, and not many more in the class above it, A wife is 
expensive in any « country, but in Turkey more than any- 
where else, inasmuch as a Turkish wife is not fit fof or 
capable of labour of any kind. She could not sweep a room, 
she durst not go to market ; she must have a slave to 
perform these menial offices. And there is besides the expense 
of decorating, covering, and immuring a wife — another neces- 
sity of Mahometanism. Few labouring men, then, not even 
the artisans, can afford a wife. When a poor Turk doOs grow < 
old or sicken unto death, how fearful is his fate ! For him 
there is no hospital, for him there is no physician ; no woman 
tends his couch, no son, no daughter, pays to liim the last 
melancholy duties. Tliat’mere animal life wliich in luxury is 
the inheritance of the rich, is in poverty and destitution the only 
law of the poor.”* It is obvious, that such a state of society 
must powerfully tend to counteract the ordinary increase of 
population, and prove a great encouragement to the worst vices. 

The frequent compulsory levies of men required for the 
armies of Sovereigns who were almost constantly engaged in 
foreign c'onquest, drained the country of a large portion of its 
male population, and created a deficiency of hands for the 
cultivation of the land and other industrial pursuits. 

One very serious result of the decrease of the popula- 
tion has been the formation in many localities of unhealthy 
marshes, in consequence of the neglect of drainage, and of the 
channels, by which rivers and lakes discharge their waters ilito 
the sea, becoming choked up with alluvial deposits. Pestilential 
fevers have thus been created, by which a considerable number 
of the people are annually destroyed. All these causes, when 
combined, fully account for the remarkable fact of the gradual 
depopulation of the Turkish Empire, noticed by many writers ; 
and it is a striking circumstance, that the decrease of population 

* “ Tho Greek and the Turk.’* See aldo example of the abuses of 
Polygamy, Appendix. 
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4s so much more rapid among the Moslems than the Christians, 
that in European Turkey the Christians now out-number the 
Turks, while in former times they only formed a small minority. 
The powerful law of our ^reation, bidding us “ increilsc and 
multiply,” has been pompletely subverted as regards the Moslem 
population, showing that some mighty evil, is at work. These 
stateinents will be fully confirmed by some extracts from the 
writings of two intelligent observers ; — 

“ Five hundred villages,” Mr. AValpole says, “ are not now found in 
the lilistrict of Merdin (in Mesopotamia), which once possessed sixteen 
hundred. Cyprus, before the Turkish conquest, contained 14,000 vil- 
lages. In two insurrections,# great numbers of the inhabitants were 
» slain ; a •dreadful mortality was occasioned by the plague in 1624; and 
in less than fifty ^cars from that time, 700 villages onfy could be 
found. Three hundred were once comprehended in a part of the 
pashalik of Aleppo, now containing less than one-third of the number. 
Many towns are mentioned in the history cf the kcaliphs, which no 
longer exist ; the site of others may be traced on the route from Bag- 
dad to Mosul. . . . The reservoirs and canals, by which the fertility of 
Palestine, Syria, Egypt, and Babylonia, under thq Saracens and 
Mamlouks^ W'as augmented and improved, have been neglected. . . . 
A melancholy illustration of the depopulated state of large tracts of 
country, is afforded by the view of those fyctensive cemeteries so 
frequently passed by the traveller in his route. Scarcely any vestiges 
of the villages which once flourished near them are now s^en. The 
incursions of robbers, the calamities of war and pestilence, have com- 
pelled the inhabitants to remove to other districts. The countries 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, once distinguished for their 
populousness, are consigned to ruin and neglect ; and the inhabitants 
retire to villages on the banks of rivers, where they are less harassed 
by the predatory attacks of the Arabs.” * 

'4 It is a consequence of the depopulated and neglected state of 
Greece, Asia, and Syria,” remarks Mr. Hawkins, “ that there is no 
considerable district which is not exposed in some degree to the effects 
of a corrupted atmosphere. . . . The spots in Greece where the malaria 
is most noxious, are ‘salt-works and rice-grounds ; and we meet with a 
striking example of the former at Milo, where, since the beginning of 
the last century, w]^en the island was visited by Tournefort, four- 
fifths of the population have been lost in consequence of the establish- 

* Walpole’s Memoirs relating to Turkey,” p. 9. See also^“ Eton’s Survey,” 
p. 276. 
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ment of a small salt-work. Patras, a place celebrated in the time of 
Cicero for fhe salubrity of the air, has become unhealthy, because the 
plain aroun^ it is subject to irrigation. In Attica, a country once 
distinguished for the purity of its air and climate, the effects of the 
disorder are felt at Marathon ; and Ihe streams of <;he* Cephissus, 
which are wholly consumed in irrigation, diffitSe it through the plain 
of Athens.” * * 

The prosperity of an absolute form of government essentially 
depends on the qualifications of its head, and though the 
progress of knowledge and civilization has been encouraged 
by some of the Sultans, it is the general tendency of 
despotism to impose limits and re^raints upon improvement, 
and more or less to fetter the human understanding. The 
fatalism aVid carnal nature of Islamism greatly favour, also, a 
spirit of improvidence, indolence, and sensuality among the 
people, which contribute to- pamlyze their energies and extin- 
guish all public and private enterprise. The general prosperity 
of the Empire has been considerably impaired, also, by the 
gross abuses prevailing in every department of the administra- 
tion of the government, all the officials robbing, as before stated, 
those below them, that they might bribe those alJbve them. 
The commerce of ^the country was greatly diminished by 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, previous to which 
the produce of India and China was conveyed to the ports of 
Egypt and Syria, either by caravans ^overland, or through the 
Gulf of Persia and the Red Sea. 

Besides the foregoing causes of decay, there are others con- 
nected with the peculiar structure of society among the Moslems, 
and with the laws regulating the tenure of property, which have 
still more powerfully contributed to the same result. ^ ,, 

The principle of the equality of all men in the sight of God 
inculcated by the Koran, led to the introduction of the demo- 
cratic element, as the basis of the social fabric at the origin of 
Mohammedanism. The following curious anecdote quoted by 
Ubicini, from Sylvestre de Sacy, affords a good illustration of 
this fact : — ' 

The Khalif Omer having one day received* a present of some 


♦ ** Walpole,” p. 13. 
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striped linen of Yemfin, divided il among his Mussulman foUpwers, and 
was exhorting them to make war against the Infidels, when one of the 
assembly rising up, interrupted him, saying, ‘ We shall not obey thee/ 

* Why ? ’ asked Omer. * Because,* replied the Moslem, ‘ thou hasi*80ught 
to distinguish thyself from us by a special preference.* * In what 
manner?* asked Omer.* ‘ When,* replied the Moslem, ‘thou dividedst 
among us this linen of Yemen, each received one*piece, reserving only 
one for thyself. Now, this could not suffice to make a robe, and yet 
we see thou hast to-day a complete one ; thou art tall, and if thou 
hadst not reserved for thyself a larger share of the linen than ours, thou 
couldst not have made a robe.* Omer, turning to his son Abd-Allah, 
told him, ‘ Answer this man.* Abd-Allah rising up said, ‘ When 
Omer, prince of the faithful,^ wished to make himself a robe of his 
^ piece of Jlnen, it was found insufficient; consequently, I gave him a 
portion of mine to complete his robe.* Very well,* said Ukj Moslem, 
*if such be the case, Omer, we shall obey thee.*’* 

Although, in consequence of the Moslems having raised 
themselves to power as a nation by tbe ^word, some modifica- 
tions in the law of equality were introduced by the necessity of 
submitting to the absolute forms of a military Government, the 
democratic principle continued to influence the character of the 
people, aiicl to pervade in a considerable degree their social 
institutions. Thus, no hereditary titles rights of primo- 
geniture exist in Turkey, except in the family of the Sultan, 
as being lineally descended from Mahomet, and in which the 
right of succession has generally been attached to the eldest 
surviving male of the imperial family, though sometimes usurped 
by the eldest son of the Sultan.* The distinctions of birth have 

* The Koran excludes by a Salic law women from succession to the 
throne, in* the following words: “No happiness, no safety for a people 
governed by a woman.” The nomination to the khalifat, after the death of 
Mahomet, was at first elective among his four associates, Ebou-Bekir, Omer, 
Osman, and Ali. The title then passed to the Beni-Ummeiie (Ommiades), 
in the person of Moawi^, or Ommi6, chief of the dynasty, and whoso 
father, Ebou-Sofian, liad been one of the most determined opponents of 
Mahomet. Moawid made the khalifat hereditary in his family, establishing 
the right of primogeniture, after which it ceased for ever to be elective. 
The supreme authority next descended to the Abassidcs through Abbas, 
who was uncle of tte Prophet, and belonged to the Shiite sect. They 
transferred the scat of the khalifat from Damascus to^ Cufa, then to 
Haschemia, on the Euphrates, and lastly to Bagdad. After the conquest of 
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been so ,i3ompletely abolished, that even Yamily names are" 
wanting ; the only exceptions have been those of a few families 
of the ^Ulemas, and of some pashas of provinces, who, uader 
weak sovereigns, have usurped the supreme authority, and 
secured its transmission to their descendants ; such was the 
case with the late Mehemet Ali, in Egypt. The subdivision of 
property among the wives and children in every family, enforced 
by the Koran, was unfavourable also to the accumulation of 
hereditary wealth, and these two causes have operated in 
preventing the formation of any aristocracy. 

In Persia, however, the influence of the democratic principle 
has been more limited, and there always has existed an hereditary 
nobility, \fhose vices were often satirized by their poets\ ‘ 

The difficulties of acquiring landed property, the uncertainty 
of its tenure, and the heavy taxes imposed upon the produce of 
industry, have equally tended to prevent the creation of an 
independent middle class of society. The only channels open, 
therefore, for the attainment of power and wealth have been the 

Persia, by the Moguls, a.D. 1258, the title of kbalif was preserved in the 
family of the Abassides, who had retreated into Egypt, till 1517, but without 
any temporal possessions, or secular power. Sultan Selim I., having 
conquered Egypt, and taken prisoner Mahomet XIT., the last of the 
Abassides^ obtained from him a formal renunciation in his favour of tlie 
rights and insignia of the khalifat, viz., the standard, the sword, and tlie 
mantle of Mahomet, a renunciation confirmed the following year, by the 
delivery to the Sultan of the keys of the Temple of Mecca, by the Sherif 
Mohammed-Aboul-Berckiat. The spiritual authority attached to the 
khalifat, then passed from the Shiite secty to their bitter enemies the 
Sonnites. The Shiites, however, deny this affiliation, and will only acknow- 
ledge as khalifs, the twelve Imams, of whom Ali was the chief ancestor, and 
the last of whom, Mohamraed-Bcn-IIassan, they pretend disappeared in 
a grotto near Hella, in 873. It is believed by the Persians, that he still 
lives invisible in that grotto, and will again appear at the end of the world, 
under the name of Mehdi (Guide). 

From the time the khalifat ceased to be elective, its spiritual influence 
ost much of its prestige in the eyes of the people j and in fact, no khalif 
ever pretended to be on an equality "with the Prophet, or actually to occupy 
his place as spiritual head of the Church. When Ebou-Bekir offered public 
prayers after the death of Mahomet, he took special care not to ascend into 
the Prophet^s chair, but stood on one of the steps j Omcr and Osman 
followed the same example. 
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public offices of tlitf state. These offices are open to aHMoslems, 
however poor and obscure, not excepting slaves ; they are 
bestowed by the favour and caprice of those in authority, and 
can be obtsiined for money, without any regard to merit. Ill- 
gotten wealth and power arc almost always abused, and the 
extravagance, immorality, and tyranny pervading every branch 
of the machinery of the state, have already been fully described.* 

The same arbitrary, irresponsible will by which men are raised 
to the highest state offices can at any moment depose them, 
and,* in former times, decapitation or strangling was not unfre- 
quently their fate. Thus the man standing at the pinnacle of 
power one day, is often cas^down the next to the lowest station 
•among the people, while the poorest and humblest individual 
may as suddenly be raised to the* top of the social ladder. 
These sudden and frequent vicissitudes of fortune excite no 
surprise in Turkey, and are su*bmitted tp with stoical passive- 
ness, as the irreversible decrees of Frovidence. One effect of 
such usages has been to inspire the common people with a great 
disregard for those in authority, whom they are jjpt to despise 
as slaves. .n The independence of every Moslem, not under 
government authority, is so completely secured by the Koran, 
that the poorest subject can at any time v^laim admission into 
tlie presence of the Grand Vizier, or any other high officer ; and 
it is a curious sight to witness Ihe audience-hall of the Prime 
Minister, tilled with persons of every class ; the richly-dressed 
Pasha, the tattered beggar, the wild-looking Dervish, all congre- 
gated together without distinction of rank. 

Another remarkable right granted by the Koran to every 
Moslem ^ that called the Aman. A law of the Koran, termed 
djiffad, requires of all Moslems to carry on a perpetual holy war 
against the Infidels (Christians, Jews, and Pagans), who are 
called harbi. The Aman invests every free Moslem with the 
power of suspending for himself and for his whole nation tlie 
effect of the djihad in favour of any harbi, or community of 
harbis, in virtue of ^ which, perfect security of life and property 
is granted to them^for ever. 

The right of the Aman is possessed also by every Turkish 
* See page 59G. * 
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free womjin. While the Moslem considers Bfimself superior by 
nature to the woman, he admits that, in the eyes of the law, 
she is a mbral and responsible being, having rights and diMies, 
both civil and religious ; for, in ihe absence of^mon she can 
officiate as /mam, by repeating the appointed forms of prayer. 
The Moslems are efnjoined, by the Koran, to look upon woman 
as God’s greatest blessing, and are bound by law to provide 
liberally for her and all her household, over which she is 
empowered to rule with undisputed authority. 

The spirit of democratic independence nourished by these 
privileges, has also been strengthened by the formation among the 
artisans of corporations, regulated by laws of their own making, 
and constituting small self-governing democracies, independent, • 
in some degree, of tlie state, which they have at times at 
defiance. At one period, there were one hundred and forty- 
eight of these corporations, and they have often established 
monopolies so oppressive *to the community at large, that Sul- 
tans have been obliged to have recourse to the summary pro- 
cess of hanging a butcher or a baker over his door-post, for 
unjustly enhancing the price of provisions, or selling by false 
weights. The purest type of the true independent Moslem is 
to be found in the lafiidowner, who lives on his property, wholly 
unconnected with public aflairs. He is proud of the perfect 
freedom* secured him by the law, but is generally temperate in 
his habits, and attentive to his duties, and conforms, in most 
respects, his outward conduct to the morality of the Koran ; 
not being exposed to the temptations surrounding those in 
power, he is less tainted with their vices. 

Tlie necessary result of such a state of society haa^been to 
prevent the formation of that intelligent, wealthy, independent 
aristocracy and middle class, which are the greatest sources of 
national strength and stability, and from which all places of 
public trust can be supplied with well -qualified, respectable 
agents. The higher state offices in Turkey arc consequently 
held by bigoted, rapacious Pashas, who, with few exceptions, 
have owed their rise to mere accident, or to military talent, 
and are generally uneducated men, who may have obtained 
degrees from* the Ulema Colleges by means of favour and 
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bribery. When the Sultan happens not to be a maji of firm 
character, the empire is ruled by these Pashas, who constitute 
an unprincipled, egotistic oligarchy, seldom containing an^ men 
of merit, ^nd^ under the influence of the fanatic association of 
Ulemas. They govern solely for the maintenance of their own 
power, and their tyrannical conduct has sometimes led to insur- 
rectiohary outbreaks among the people. 

It has already been stated, that, at the conquest, the lands of 
the empire were divided into three classes,* a third for the 
state, a third for private Turkish subjectSy either Moslem or 
Christian, and a third for the Mosques. All uncultivated 
lands, such as correspond t<y our commons, and which, in many 
•districts,* are of immense extent, belong, by law, to \yhosoever 
brings them into cultivation, whether Moslem or Christian, and 
this is described as restoring them to life. No foreigner is 
allowed the right of purchasing or holding landed or other 
immoveable property. * 

The amount of private property has been greatly diminished, 
and a large proportion mortgaged, as ecclesiastipal property, 
to the mo^mues, so that the ecclesiastical, or Ulema body, are 
now stated to be in possession of above two-thirds of the land 
of the empire. The great inducement to ^private landowners 
for making these transfers,- has been the fact of the land 
of the mosques being subject neither to confiscation nor taxes. 
These transactions, whicli are called Vakufsy are described 
as follows, by Ubicini ; — 

“ Suppose Said to be the possessor of a real estate of 100,000 
piastres, which he desires to secure from the rapacity of the Govern- 
ment, and to preserve for his direct issue. He cedes it to a mosque, 
whioh gives him in exchange a sum of 10,000 piastres ; but this cession 
is fictitious. Said, by a payment of fifteen per cent, on the sum he 
has received, or 15,000 piastres a year, continues to retain the perpetual 
usufruct of his estate, with a power of transmitting it to his children. 
He is safe from all Confiscations and from forced sales, either by his 
creditors or by virtue of the right recognised by Turkish law, which 
gives the owner of contiguous property a prior claim to purchase. 
But if Said dies witl^out living children, even though he have grand- 
children to represent them, the estate passes to the mosque. Thus 
the mosque is placed this trust in the position of amian who pur* 
♦ See page 614. 
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chases an estate for one>tenth of its value on condition of only enter* 
ing into possession on the extinction of the lineal and direct issue of 
the vendoi;, receiving, however, fifteen per cent, on the purchase- 
money* in the interval. It may readily be conceived that this arrange- 
ment contributed formerly to multi^y these trusts, • in^much that 
three-quarters of the landed property of Turkby are thus pledged to 
the mosques, to the ^reat detriment of the public revenue.” — (“ Lettres 
sur la Turquie,” p. 270.) 

Sultan Mahmoud IL checked these gross abuses in the acqui- 
sition and management of ecclesiastical landed property, by 
placing it under the direction of a Commission appointed by 
the Government, and he contemplated uniting these lands to 
the property of the Crown. 

B7 a lv3gal fiction the State, in Turkey, is the real owner oi* 
landed and immoveable property, even that of the mosques ; 
and the occupier has only a right of possession as tenant of the 
State ; for all property, l;he Koran declares, belongs to God, by 
whom it is vested in the State as the depository of his dele- 
gated authority. The sale of landed property even among Turkish 
subjects is surrounded by numerous difficulties, greatly depre- 
ciating its value. The following account of these^is given by 
Dr. Michelsen : — 

“ Immoveable property,” says Dr. Michelsen, “ which is not owned 
by these institutions, of which, consequently, the State is the owner, 
and the private individual the holder, (s called Mulk. Landed pro- 
perty (land, houses, mines) can, in Turkey, be possessed only by 
Turkish subjects. A vakuf can, by law, neither be sold nor alienated, 
and it is only by means of an abuse and quibbling with law terms that 
any other immoveable property of a similar description (which has not 
been a vakuf) may be substituted for it. Neither is the re-sale of the 
Mulk subject to less ridiculous restrictions. Thus, for instan/?-e, a 
Turk may dispose of his landed property to a Turk alone, while the 
property of a ray ah is so limited by various clauses as to render its 
sale to all but a Turk next to impossible. The sale of such property 
being thus limited to a very small number of bilyers, and these not of 
a wealthy class, the value of landed property is greatly depressed; 
while in some few places, whore the Franks find means to hold pro- 
perty (apparently in the name of a Turk, but in reality for themselves), 
the value is raised to an extraordinary and almost fabulous extent. 
Landed property at Pera and Galata, for instance, fetches much more 
than in London.” — (“ Michelsen,” p. 178.) 
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* Another of the'great causes contributing to the d^reciation 
of landed property is the prohibition of its being purchased by 
foroignerSy not Turkish subjects. This law has, hoWever, fre- 
quently been ^vaded, and foroignershave indirectly become owners 
of landed property by the purchase being made in the names of 
their mothers, sisters, or wives, who were Turkish subjects, and 
by tills contrivance it was exempt from the payment of any direct 
tax to the State. The extent of property thus held by foreigners in 
the district of Constantinople alone has been estimated to be worth 
fifteen millions sterling, and its amount is equally great in other 
districts. On the introduction, in 1840, of the new reform 
(called Tanzemat), the Gofernment appointed a commission to 
•investigate the amount and titles of the property; held by 
foreigners, and propose apian of subjecting it to some reasonable 
impost. Long negociations with the foreign Consuls followed, 
without any immediate definitive result;, but, on the renewal of 
the negociation, in 1852, the principle of a moderate tax, to be 
regulated by the Consuls, was finally agreed upon. When the 
establishment, by this decision, of the legal right, of foreigners 
to possess ibvnded property in Turkey has been fully confirmed, it 
will lead to highly beneficial results, by encouraging the immi- 
gration of European colonies into the rich, half- cultivated plains 
of Roumelia, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Asia. This would give 
an immense impulse to agriculture and commerce, followed by a 
rapid development of the unbounded resources of the empire and 
a corresponding increase of its revenues. Hitherto all the pro- 
duce of the country has been transported on the backs of camels, 
mules, and donkeys, for there are no carriage^roads, and no 
description of wheel-carriage is to be seen, not even a >vheel- 
barf’ow. The large accession of revenue obtained from agri- 
cultural and commercial improvements would enable the 
Government to undertake extensive public works, in the con- 
struction of roads imd canals and the exploration of mines. 

The present system of raising the revenues of the State is 
most unequal, vicipus, and oppressive. The chief source of 
income is a tithe produce, either collected in kind or com- 
muted. Then comes an income-tax, from ten to twenty-five per 
cent., often exacted for produce that has already ptfid tithe. The 
, 3 c 8 
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capitation«itax is only paid by the native Christians or Jews/ 
The collection of customs is generally farmed put, chiefly to 
Armenian Speculators, who often defraud the State and realize 
enormous fortunes. The tithes of villages are somptimes farmed 
by auction to some great man, with whom the people dare not 
compete ; he then resells them in retail, realizing most usurious 
profits. On the other hand, such is the lavish expenditure 
incurred in the salaries of the State functionaries, especially those 
of the higher orders, that, while the revenue is about 7,000,000/. 
sterling, the expenditure for public functionaries amounts to 
1,950,000/., and for the Sultan’s civil list, to 834,000/., making 
together, 2,784,000/., — a third of thfe whole revenue. Ubicini 
calculates ^hat, by various reformations in the system 6f taxa- ' 
tion, three millions and a-half sterling could easily be added 
to the annual income of the empire. 

In the eyes of the mere worldly politician, the regeneration 
of Turkey may well appear almost hopeless ; for when he con- 
siders the heterogeneous and conflicting elements— including 
people of many tribes, differing in language and religion, and 
long at enmity with one another — of which the natior consists, 
and when he reflects on the various other causes of rapid 
decay that have bCen enumerarted, the chances of escaping 
destruction may justly be thoughtf infinitely small* But to 
the Christian politician the prospect^ is much brighter, for 
he has been taught confidently to trust in the irresistible power 
of the Word of God ; he has learnt, by his own experience and 
that of past ages, that the renewing and sanctifying influences 
of the Gospel of Christ are able to soften the heart and enlighten 
the mind of the fiercest and most ignorant savage ; that He who 
‘‘ maketh men to be of one mind in a house,” can reconcile lihe 
bitterest enmities and bring the most discordant communities to 
live together in peace and love. There is reason to believe that 
a more enlightened and liberal spirit has begun of late years to 
be infused among the higher class of Turks, including the 
College of Ulemas, who see the necessity qf reforms for their 
own preservation ; and it has been shown ip these pages that 
the work of Christian civilization has commenced and is steadily 
progressing irf many parts of the empire. 
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MaltOy 5th Match, 1850. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — Having, in my last communication from the 
East, completed our account of Turkey, I now forward, as the 
concluding Report of our Mission, the results of our inquiries 
in ft) the religious, moral, and intellectual condition of the people 
of Greece. 

8TRA. 

Syra was the flfst place we visited in the kingdom of Greece. 
This town, which formerly occupied a small conical hill, crowned 
with a monastery^ and inhabited chiefly by Roman Catholics, 
has, within the last twenty years, gradually extended along the 
shore to three or four times its former dimensions ; its popula- 
tion, amounting to about 17,000, now belong* mostly to the 
Greek »communion. Syra has become the great emporium of 
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commerce the Liverpool of Greece ; this increase of prosperity 
has been favoured by the central position of the island, lying 
between Europe and Asia, in the direct line of communication 
of the principal ports of Europe wjth Constantinople;, Smyrna, 
and Beyrout. The origin, however, of ^:his prosperity dates 
from the settlement in the island ‘ of a number of the chief 
families of the island of Scio, who had been driven from* their 
country by the ^urks in the war of emancipation. These 
refugees, being reduced to beggary, engaged in ship-building 
and the carrying trade, and many, by their great intelligence 
and enterprise, have established respectable commercial houses, 
ani! amassed considerable fortunes ; Commercial transactions are 
stated to be carried on in the island to the amount anhually of^ 
about twenty-five millions of drachmas (900,000/.). 

Missionary and National Schools. — The prosperity of the 
Syriots is, also, in a grpat degree, to be attributed to the circum- 
stance that, besides being *an intelligent race, they have enjoyed 
the advantages of a sound religious, moral, and intellectual edu- 
cation, more generally diffused among them tlian has been the 
case, probably, in any other place in the Ea^t. The 3 irbave been 
chiefly indebted for this great benefit to the large scriptural 
schools maintained irf the town by<he Church ^lissionary Society 
for the last twenty or twenty -five years, under the management, 
for the greater part of that penod, of the Rev. F. A. Ilildner ; 
so true is it that the principles of the "(Vord of God tend to pro- 
mote the temporal welfare of a community by the infusion of a 
sound morality, and the encouragement of habits of industry and 
order, where the higher spiritual blessings may not be so dis- 
tinctly realized. , 

We found Mr. Hildner’s schools attended by between ft)ur 
hundred and fifty and five hundred children, of both sexes, 
belonging chiefly to the lower classes, but including a few from 
families in good circumstances. The Scriptures are daily taught, 
with prayer and psalmody. There are eight assistant teachers, 
who have been nearly all trained up in ^ the school; the^e 
conduct some of the easier parts of jthe scriptural course, such 
as Bible history, &c., while Mr, Hildner takes more especial 
charge of the doctrinal instruction, and devotional exercises. 
He has also a Sunday-school, attended by about two l^iundred 
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ftnd twenty children. All the subjects are taught Y^ich are 
usually included in a good practical education, such as writing, 
arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, &c. ; the pupils are also 
well instriKJtejl in both ancient and modern Greek, as wefl as in 
French. We found Ihe school in excellent order, and the pro- 
gress of the classes which we heard examined, was very satisfac- 
tory. * Mr. Hildner was not able to supply us, out of his school, 
with any youths qualified to be received as free pupils into the 
Malta College, in consequence of having been obliged to give 
up his highest Hellenic class of boys, through the want of funds. 

When it is remembered how large a proportion of the 
people of Syra have, in the course of so many years, b^n 
•educated* in this important scriptural school, it will appear 
evident that the sound training they there received in the 
doctrinal and moral precepts of the Bible, must have exercised 
a great and most wholesome influence o^ the character of the 
population generally. That such has really been the case is 
admitted by the people themselves, who consider Mr. Hildner 
as their greatest benefactor. We heard several o^ the respect- 
able inhab»iants express very warmly the great obligations 
they owed him for his labours among them in the cause of 
education. They have, moreover, been induced, by his advice 
and example, as the population increased in wealth and numbers, 
to establish other schools on the model of his own. iJesides a 
large gymnasium for the higher branches of education, there 
are several Hellenic schools, and a very good boarding-school, 
conducted by a Mr. Evangelides, a young Greek, of superior 
talents and character, who studied for about ten years in 
America* Many of the teachers in these schools were trained 
by Mr. Hildner, as were also a large proportion of the female 
teachers employed throughout Greece ; it is reasonable, there- 
fore, to hope that such a body of teachers, well instructed in the 
Bible, and accustomed to teach it, may eventually, in some 
degree, improve the moral character of the people. 

Influence of §oriptural Schools. — There is a chapel 
attached to the Bijtiah Consulate, of which Mr. Hildner is the 
minister. No openly avowed conversions to Protestantism, or 
secessions from the Greek Church, have yet occurred in Syra. 
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There is, however, good reason to believe thatithe wide dissemina* 
tion of scriptural knowledge has had the effect of opening the 
minds of numbers to a perception of some of the leading errors of 
their Church, by enabling them to contrast its teaching with that 
of the Bible. It is by gradually leavening, in this manner, the 
masses with scriptural knowledge, that the way is perhaps to be 
prepared for a general religious reformation in those countries. 
There was a period of preparation of this description at the dawn 
of the Eeformation, both in Germany and England, where the 
knowledge of the Bible had been widely disseminated by* the 
Hussites and Wicklifl5:tes, thus opening the way for the labours of 
Lilther and of the English Reformeis. The American mission- 
aries in the Levant laboured also for many years in conducting « 
scriptural schools, before hny fruits of their exertions were 
publicly manifested among the adult population by the open 
profession of Protestantism. * 

The opinion has'sometflraes been advocated that missionary 
exertion should be limited exclusively to the instruction of adults 
in the principles of the Gospel, and should not embrace the 
education of the young. The exclusive adoption, l^wever, of 
such a plan seems alike opposed to the teaching of revelation 
and experience. Thra Word of Gpd declares, “ Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when^he is old he will not depart 
from it.*** “ Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

It is written in commendation of Timothy that from a child he 
had known the poly Scriptures ; and the importance of the early 
religious training of children is fully established by the example 
of our Saviour, when he took little children in his arms and 
blessed them ; did He not die, also, to save the souls of, children 
as well as those of adults ? When the public preaching of S:he 
Gospel is forbidden, as is so often the case, by the ruling 
civil or ecclesiastical authorities of a country, or else directly 
opposed by the people themselves, the school-boom is the only 
place where instruction in the Bible can be given, and scriptural 
schools may in this aspect be truly considered as invaluable 
MISSIONARY STATIONS. The instances are innumerable in which 
the Divine truths and holy precepts learnt at school by the 
« * Proverbs. 
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•children, have bedh richly blessed to their parents, e^en amortg^ 
savages ; and there are few more effectual ways of softening the 
hardened hearts of ignorant, prejudiced, or depraved mothers, 
than by «aai}ifesting a solicitude for the welfare of their off- 
spring. The agents of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
have reported, that throughout the East, generally, and especially 
in Glreece, where, in consequence of the opposition of the priests, 
the Bible is very little known among the adult population, 
scriptural schools have been found invaluable in the promotion 
of Its circulation, by the children taking it home daily from 
school, and reading it to their parents. 

Nothing, indeed, would^tend so powerfully to promote the 
* missionUry cause^^ as a more intimate combination of religious 
with secular instruction in all our schools and colleges, than has 
hitherto been the practice ; so that a well-grounded knowledge 
of the Bible, viewed essentially in, its daily practical 
INFLUENCE UPON THE HEART AND LIFE, should take the pre- 
cedence of every ^ other description of knowledge, and be held 
up as the highest and noblest of all human attainipents. 

A syst^pa of education so conducted would essentially tend 
to sanctify all human learning to the glory of God, and to the 
advancement of his precious saving truth ftiroughout the whole 
earth ; while, at present, secular knowledge is chiefly sought for 
the purpose of gratifying ambition, covetousness, and other 
selfish objects of worldly pursuit. If, on the contrary, true and 
spiritual religion occupied its legitimate pre-eminence in all 
our educational institutions, a sound missionary spirit would 
soon, with the Divine blessing, be infused into the rising 
generation, and there would no longer be cause for the general 
coftiplaint of the great deficiency of missionary labourers. 

The progress of Gospel truth would, no doubt, be greatly 
promoted in Syra and the neighbouring islands at the present 
time, if Mr. Hildner was assisted by a few native Scripture- 
readers, whom he could employ in conversing and reading 
with the people iq their own houses, and in distributing, also, 
useful books in t]^e neighbouring islands ; this class of agents 
is likely to acquire considerable influence with the people. 

We were very kindly received by the Britigh Consul, Mr. 
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Wilkinsop, who has resided many years in Syra ; there are no 
other English there at present. Mr. Hildner took us to call on 
ten of^the'most respectable native families, chiefly merchants, 
including the Mayor and the Prussian Consul ; they all expressed 
themselves much, interested in our plans, and disposed to avail 
themselves of the advantages of the College. Since our return 
a young man has been admitted as a gratuitous pupil, who was 
educated in the Gymnasium at Syra. He was recommended 
by the Bishop of Andradistis, and is studying medicine. Mr. 
Hildner consented to become a Corresponding Member of our 
Committee, and we have reason to expect that he will send one 
of his sons to the school. * 


4 

ATHENS. 

We proceeded from Syra to 'Athens, where we arrived the 
27 th of September, tiesides inquiring into the religious and 
moral state of the people, we felt interested in ascertaining the 
success which had attended the efforts made, *dince the restora- 
tion of Greece to the rank of an independent nation, for the 
revival of learning in Modern Athens. We made th^ objects of 
the College extensively known, by personal interviews with a 
number of the influential natives, as well as by the insertion of 
the prospectus in several of the Greek newspapers. We received 
much valuable information and kind assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of our inquiries, from the British Chaplain, the Rev. J. J. 
Hill, who has been a resident in Athens for nearly thirty years. 
We were also very kindly received by His Excellency Sir 
Thomas Wyse, the British Ambassador, who expressed his appro- 
bation of the plan of the College, and gave us some interesting 
information on the present state of education in Greece. 

Education in Greece. — Missionary Schools. — During the 
long period of the Turkish dominion, the education of all classes 
in Greece was almost entirely neglected. This was partly the 
result of the ignorance and prejudices of their despotic rulers, 
but, in a great degree, also, of the blind and iniquitous policy of 
the* heads of their own Church, who considered it their interest 


f • This youth is now in the CoUego. 
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tb keep the people* in ignorance, in order , the more easily to 
deceive and oppress them ; they provided very little instruction 
even^for their own clergy, the few who desired a better educa- 
tion being obliged to seek it in Italy or Spain. 

The first efforts far the promotion of education in Greece, 
since the recovery of its independence, were made at Athens 
and S3rra, by English and American missionaries. A few years 
before the establishment of the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society at Syra, several American missionanes had settled at 
Athdns, and a school was opened by the Rev. J. J. Hill and 
his lady, of the American Episcopal Missionary Board, when 
Athens was yet little more ^han a heap of ruins. The school 
iias been Very successfully carried on ever since, under various 
modifications of its plan. For several years Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill were chiefly occupied with the education of the daughters 
of the better classes, carefully mstructing them in religion and 
morals, besides the usual branches of shcular learning, including 
a knowledge of those household duties and domestic habits, of 
which women in the East are so lamentably ignorant. In 
consequence, however, of obstacles raised by the jealousy and 
bigotry of some of the priesthood on the subject of religion, the 
management of this* school wae transferred to a Committee of 
Greek ladies, since which Mr. and Mrs. Hill have established 
and conducted a large day-schoof for the poorer classes of both 
sexes. 

We were greatly satisfied with our inspection of this school. 
It is attended by about 500 children, tHh majority are girls, 
belonging chiefly to the lower classes ; some children, however, 
of families in good circumstances, also attend, attracted by the 
superior character of the education bestowed. The Bible is 
read and taught in all the classes. There are six female teachers, 
who assist in giving the Scripture lessons, and monitors help in 
the other classes. %A11 the branches of a good ordinary educa- 
tion are taught, including English, and special pains are taken 
with the moral training of the children. The girls are taught 
needlework ; and 'wje saw one poor cripple, who had for mapy 
years crawled about the streets on her bands and knees, beg- 
ging her bread, who is now a very good sempetress. The 
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teachers ^receive from 20/. to 40/. a-yeai^ without board otr 
lodging. 

Abundant testimony is borne by all the respectable Gmeks, 
to the beneficial influence of Mr^tOnd Mrs. ELill’s persevering 
labours at Athens, and specially to the success of the latter in 
training up the young of the female sex, an office for which 
this excellent lady appears eminently qualified. The Greeks 
have been practically convinced of the advantages of the plan 
pursued, by the many examples they have witnessed, from the 
Queen’s court, down to the ranks of the poor, of the furer 
morality, greater soberness of mind, and solidity of attainments 
of Mrs. Hill’s pupils, than generally belongs to the national 
character. A number of good teachers have, also, beeif supplied 
from these schools, which Save served as a model to others. 

Greek Colleges and Schools. — Great exertions have 
been made by the Qreek Government to extend education 
among the people, as a cBief means of promoting their civiliza- 
tion. Three orders of schools have been established for this 
purpose. 1. Primary (or elementary) Schoolsy for the instruction 
of the youngest children of the lower classes, established in 
every parish and village. 2. Hellenic SchooU, for the education 
of children at a more advanced age. 3. Gymnasiay where a more 
extended course of education can be obtained ; there are four of 
these in diflTerent parts of Greece ; and lastly, one large 
University at Athens for the whole kingdom, where the higher 
branches of literature are taught, and young men are qualified 
for the learned profelfeions. 

The course of instruction in the Primary Schools, includes 
reading, writing, arithmetic, elementary geography, the ancient 
Greek Grammar, and drawing. Instruction is also givefi in 
the shorter catechism, in an epitome of sacred history, and in 
the Bible. There are severid catechisms used in the schools, 
edited by different divines, but all agreeing in their doctrinal 
principles. It is required by law, that some approved form of 
catechism should be taught in every school j but this regulation 
is^not alt^^ays strictly enforced. ^ 

In the Hellenic Schools, the education comprises ancient 
Greek ; the irudiments of Latin, French, writing, arithmetic. 
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]iolitical geography *; the eletnents of geometry, drawing, history 
of Greece, sacred history, the larger catechism. The Bible is 
not lead. • 

<• 

In the Gy^nctsia, the course of instruction Consists of the 
higher branches of the clasaics,-^muoh more attention and time 
given to ancient Greek, than to Latin, — ^arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, and mathematics ; histo^, ancient and 
modern ; logic and ethics, the French and English languages. 
There was, until lately, no provision for religious instruction ; 
but *a priest has been appointed for that purpose, to the 
Gymnasium of Athens. The Gymnasia are attended on an 
average by between 300 ^d 400 pupils. The education is 
Entirely gratis. ^ ^ 

In the University of Athens, the studies are divided into the 
four faculties, viz., theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
The number of students in attendance, is* about 300. A range 
of large and handsome buildings is m the course of erection, 
containing, besides class-rooms, a fine library, and museum. 
There are two classes of students, one comprising regular 
students who graduate, and the other amateur students. The 
lectures are open to the public. The masters in the Gymnasia 
and University, receive from 80/. to 150/. a^year. v* 

There is a large seminary founded by a merchant, who 
bequeathed a considerable^ fortune, for the purpose of providing 
for a certain number of priests an education superior to that 
which they generally receive in the Greek Church. The 
Institution has npt been long completed. A new boarding- 
school for boys, is on the point of being established at Athens, 
under the direction of several of their learned men. The 
Government is also desirous of increasing the number of 
Gymnasia to six, and is only prevented by the want of teachers. 

The Gkeek Characteb, — ^While the Greeks have judged 
rightly, in considering national education one of the greatest 
means of civilization, they have been mistaken respecting the 
character of the edpeation required for the attainment of this 
end. The defects i)f their present system of instruction, will .be 
better understood, by the following remarks on the Greek 
national character : — " * 
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The Greeks, compared with other nation^ are a highly intel- 
ligent people. They are naturally endowed with acute percep- 
tions, bright and lively imaginations, and warm feelings ;«and, 
notwilhstanding ages of oppression and suffering, they do not 
appear to have lost those superior intellectual powers, by which, 
in former ages, they attained such eminence in war, literature, 
philosophy, and the fine arts. They are more distingilished, 
however, for quickness of perception, and subtlety in argument, 
than for accuracy of reasoning, or soundness of judgment. 
While intellectual pre-eminence is the chief object of 'their 
ambition, their standard of intellectual merit is not of the 
highest order, having for its aim, to contend for victory rather 
than truth, by circumventing and outwitting each othef with all 
the subtle arts of polemical strategy. Being naturally self- 
sufficient, wise in their own conceits, and contemptuous of 
others, they are often blind to their own deficiencies, and 
indisposed to receive in'struction. Their thirst for applause 
frequently leads them into glaring inconsistencies, by engaging 
in undertakings to which their powers are inadequate. 

The greatest defect, however, in the charaqfer of the 
Greeks, is the want of sound moral principle. They seem to 
b^, so wanting in tke moral sense, as to be scarcely conscious 
that truth, honesty, and justice, are virtues indispensable to the 
constitu\;ion of a good moral Character. Ignoring, as it were, 
the existence of any moral laws regulating the actions of men, 
they have made intellect their idol, and they have become 
so notorious for a loose morality, as to incur the censure, on 
this account, of all surrounding nations. 

It is worthy of remark, that pride of understanding, vanity 
of mind, fickleness of disposition, and an almost total disregard 
of moral principle, formed some of the leading features of the 
character of the ancient Greeks, at the brightest period of their 
national glory. It was the fearful decline of morals among all 
classes, including even many of their renowned heroes and 
philosophers, thdl became the immediate cause of their downfall 
as a nation. The truth of this statement ip fully exemplified 
in the profiigacy of an ^Icibiades, the low cunning and falsehood 
of a ThemUocles, the sensual maxims of the disciples of 
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£picurti8y* and in 4he obscenity of some of their poets. When 
the people of Athens were in the habit of assembling in 
cro\jds to listen with delight to the grossly licentioas plays of 
Aristophanes, in a theatre, portions of which may still 1)e seen 
on one side ol the Apropolis, it cannot be surprising that their 
greatness should not have been more durables To a total disre- 
gard of public decency were added, laxity of virtue in their sodal 
relations, a general prevalence of ignorance^ and of idolatrous 
superstition, ferocity and treachery in war, and a want of good 
faith in peace. How greatly are the glories of the Greek 
republics dimmed, by such a combination of vices I 

They were not, howeveif left unwarned of their wickedness, 
•when St. Paul disputed with them in the market-place, 
respecting their superstitious idolati^ in worshipping unknown 
GODS ; and again, when surveying from the Areopagus the 
surrounding range of magnificdht Heathen temples, now heaps 
of ruins, he declared in the sublimd* language of inspiration, 
“ God, that made the world and all things therein, seeing that 
he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made 
with handSj neither is worshipped with men’s hands.” (Acts 
xvii. 24.) But on hearing of the doctrine of the resurrection, 
the Athenians mocked him .as a babbler, and rejected as 
“foolishness,” the Gospel cvffer of salvation. It is written, 
— “ God resisteth the proud.” “ The Lord will destroy the 
house of the proud.” “ *A man’s pride shall bring him low.” 
And, in fulfilment of these declarations, God has punished the 
ancient Greeks for their pride of heart and unbelief, by 
subjecting them for ages to the humiliating bondage of ignorant, 
semi -bar J)arous nations. 

It would be well for the modern Greeks to meditate upon 
this view of their past history. They might learn from God’s 
judgments upon their ancestors, that He has created man a moral 
and responsible, aa well as an intellectual being ; that He has 
ordained special laws for the guidance of his moral nature, the 
observance of which. He has declared to be the highest standard 
of merit in His si^At, far above any purely intellectual attain- 

• See in Appendix, a description of the different schools of Greek 
philosophers. * 
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mcntsj 'vyhile He has cast contempt upon the highest humatf 
learning, when dissociated from moral rectitude. By reference 
to His refealed Word, they will find many declarations con- 
firming these statements, — Righteousness exaltetlv a nation, 
while sin is a reproach to any people.” Where is the wise ? 
where is the scribed where is the disputer of this world ? Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? The foolish- 
ness of God is wisher than men, the weakness of God stronger 
than men, that no flesh should glory in his presence.” (1 Cor. 
i. 20, 25, 29.) 

These are considerations deserving the serious attention of 
all reflecting Greeks, especially at rf^time when they are rising 
again into existence as an independent ^nation. They are* 
considerations which ought* to exercise a leading influence in 
the choice of the principles on which their system of educa- 
tion, both public and, private, is to be founded. These prin- 
ciples should embrace two great objects. 1. Carefully to train 
up the people in the great fundamental doctrines and moral 
precepts of tfce Bible. 2. While providing for them all the 
intellectual instruction that may be required in the various 
vocations of life, to be careful to inculcate humility of mind. 

Defects in th» System op Education. — The plan of 
education now pursued in their • schools and Gymnasia, is 
defective in both these points. * 

1. Although moral and religious instruction is the most 
important branch of education, preparing man for the faithful 
discharge of his duties to God and his fellow-men in all the 
relations of life — both for time and eternity — this occupies 
only a very limited and secondary place in the cplan of 
study adopted in their Institutions. The approved fol*ms 
of catechism,, containing, with much that is good, several 
errors of fundamental doctrine, are taught in the Primary and 
Hellenic Schools, either by a priest or the schoolmaster, who is 
often a young deacon ; the Bible is allowed to be read ; there is, 
also, a chair of theology in the University, but which only 
th^ theological students are obliged to attepd. While, there- 
fore, the moral and religious instruction is not altogether 
neglected, ye% instead of constituting, as it should, the primary 
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object in their plan of education, tfiere is but a small portion of 
time devoted to these subjects. The persons, moreover, 'engaged 
in tl^s branch of teaching, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, are 
, imperfectly^qualified for the work, having themselves but a ihiper- 
ficial knowledge of the Word of God, and in many schools the 
Scriptures are not used. * , 

2. As regards the mental training, much more attention is 
paid to the study of languages and literatui^5 than to that of 
mathematics and the practical sciences. One of the objects on 
which the Greeks particularly pride themselves, is to excel in a 
knowledge of their ancient language, and classical authors. It 
is their wish to restore tli^^ use of ancient Greek among the 
people, eiccepting that it is intended to omit the inversion of 
the order of words in the construction of sentoncds. The 
modern Greek has already been partially reformed on this plan, 
in several places. The great failing, however, observed in the 
mental constitution of the Greeks, being inaccuracy of reason- 
ing, and consequent unsoundness of judgment, it is important 
they should give ^eater prominence in their course of educa- 
tion to the mathematical and the physical sciences. It is espe- 
cially by this class of studies, that the mind is to be exercised 
in accurate habits of thinking ^nd reasoning ; and the Greeks 
stand much more in need of a solid course of mental training 
of this description, fitting them fi/r practical and useful fwrsuits, 
than to be made poets, oriidor.s, or speculative philosophers. 

The low morality of the Greeks is to be traced chiefly, as its 
immediate cause, to the corrupt and unscriptural teaching of 
their Church, the clergy being the appointed guardians of the 
morals of every nation. The National Church in Greece is 
fully as unsound in doctrine and practice as its numerous 
branches in various parts of the East. In the catechisms and 
other religious standards, salvation, partly through the sacra- 
ments and partly by good works, is substituted for the doctrine 
of justification by faith only. The worship of the Virgin Mary 
and of images, called sacred, is insidiously encouraged, besides 
prayers for the dead and a variety of other heathenish super- 
stitious observances.* 

* See ** History of the Greek Church,” p. 771 }. 

3 D 
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The ppests generally are very ignorant 'hnd bigoted ; they 
have but a very limited knowledge of the Scriptures, which 
they seldcfm read ; and few of them, until of late years, #)pos- 
sessed an entire copy of the Bible*. The study of tfee Word of 
God is, consequently, almost unknown among the people, and 
the principal religious books which they read, besides the 
catechism, are legends of saints, mostly fabulous. The rehgious 
duties of the pe3^1e chiefly consist -in attending long church 
services, read and chanted with such rapidity as to be almost 
unintelligible. There is seldom any preaching, and very iittle 
attention is paid to the moral training of the children, who are 
thus allowed to grow up deplorably*ignorant of the fundamental 
precepts of the Gospel. " • 

The Church is ruled by a Synod; the appointments to the 
high ecclesiastical offices under the Turkish Government were 
generally obtained thfough polftical intrigue and bribery ; and 
the offices in the Church were in general filled by men whose 
object was filthy lucre ” rather than , the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks. . This state of the Church fully accounts for the 
ignorance and moral degradation of the people.^ Since the 
emancipation of the Greeks from the dominion of the Turks, 
the constitution and practice of -the Church continue much the 
same, though some improvement* has been gradually taking 
place. ‘Under the influence’ of free institutions and a free 
press, the hierarchy have been compelled to relax their former 
spiritual despotism, and to offer less opposition to the progress 
of knowledge among the people. This has been, however, with 
the majority, more the result of necessity than of their own 
enlightened free will. There are a considerable number of the 
old school, called the bigoted and fanatical party, who, a(Jting 
in the interests of Russia, indirectly throw every obstacle they 
can in the way of measures of improvement. This party has a 
newspaper under its control, which, as an«illustration of their 
intolerant spirit, carried on, a few years since, a persecution 
against the schools of the Rev. J. Hill, — the real cause of their 
dislike and fear being, that the children wefe taught the Scrip- 
tures.* 

* As a 0 pe<&men of the zeal and bareflu^ tenacity with which this 
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A few of the bfthops and priests are beginning, h(jwever, to 
appreciate the value of the Scriptures, and would gladly see the 
errors of their Church reformed. The use of the New Testa- 
ment has beep ordered by the Minister of Public Instruction in 
all the public schools. The circulation of the Scriptures in the 
modern Greek is freely permitted. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the Bible is yet in general use among the people, 
or that the priests and schoolmasters are qualified efficiently 
to teach its doctrines and precepts. It is found, on the 
contrary, that, notwithstanding the exertions of the Protestant 
agency and of some of the enlightened natives, such is the indif- 
ference or open opposition t)f the priesthood generally, that the 
schools ‘kre almost the only channel through which the Scrip- 
tures reach the adult population. 

The influence of the priesthood over the people has, however, 
of late years, been gradually weakenec}. The higher classes 
have been able, by means of a better education, to detect the 
ignorance of the .clergy and the errors of their teaching ; and 
though still nominally adhering to their Church, they have 
been vergvig towards Infidelity. The young men sent to be 

intolerant party hold to the worship of pictures {eikonai)^ take the follow- 
ing extracts from the articles agamst Mr. Hill and his Missionary School, 
in one of the papers (Atwi/ or, The World)^ for March, 1842 j 

“ After all, is there,” wo ask, “ a single eikona in the establishment of Mr. 
Hill, where are educated the children of the Orthodox Eastern Church ?— No. 
And if one should, in fact, be discovered, the gift, perhaps of maternal piety, 
with the apparatus of any of the pupils whomsoever, is it not at once 
shuffled away and destroyed ? Bo the pupils pray morning and evening, 
according to their own rchgion ? — No. Is it permitted to any one publicly 
to paake me sign of the blessed cross ? or to utter a word concerning the 
saints ? or rather, on the other hand, does not every girl listen to sentiments 
uttered against the saints, against eikdnas^ agamst the mysteries, and against 
the Virgin Mary herself? ” 

“ What religion, Mr. Hill, do you teach the girls ? The Orthodox Eastern, 
or your own Episcopal ? I put it to you, — Bo you acknowledge Mary, the 
mother of God, to be a perpetual virgin, or a virgin only before cliildbirth ? 
Bo you respond with us, in full sincerity, and from the bottom of your 
heart, * Thy crow, O JLord^ we adore ? * — No, no, never. Why, then^ do 
you an American wolf in sheep’s clothing, wish to lead the Grecian lambs 
in the pastures of piety ? ” • 
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educated m France have mostly returned Inftdels, corrupted in‘ 
their morals, and very deficient in practical knowledge. The 
excommunications of the Church and her other forms of idis- 
cij)lino have lost, also, much of their former power,, and it is 
only in some of the remote islands that«.the peasantry have 
preserved in some- degree their superstitious regard for the 
ordinances of the Church and the priesthood. * 

A very clever priest, named Theophilus Kairys, after prose- 
cuting his studies for several years in France and Germany, 
returned to Greece a concealed Infidel. He obtained leave fVom 
the Government to establish a large institution for general 
education, in the Island of Andros, Ifis native place ; this school 
obtained, in a short time, great popularity ; but the oi^hodoxy * 
of its director having become suspected, he was summoned 
before the Synod, and, on refusing to repeat the creed, he 
was excommunicated. , He has ‘remained, notwithstanding, in 
Andros, disseminating his* Infidel principles with so much zeal 
and ability, that he has subverted the faith of large numbers of 
the inhabitants. It was recently discovered that some students 
admitted into the Gymnasium at Athens, from Andros, had 
been spreading lufidcl opinions among their fellow-students, 
and they were conse^iiiently expelled. 

Missionary Efforts — Greek Jntolerance. — There has 
been no open secession from the Established Church in Greece, 
nor any movement for the establishment of a National Reformed 
Church, similar to that which has recently taken place among 
the members of the Greek and Armenian Churches in Syria 
and Turkey. There are many, however, secretly wishing for a 
reformation ; many who, through the instruction received in 
the missionary Bible schools, or by intercourse with Protestahts 
and the reading of good religious books, have privately embraced 
Protestant principles ; but they have hitherto been restrained 
from an open profession of their new faith by a reluctance to be 
considered as changing their religion and Church. 

While proselytism is forbidden by an article of the Constitu- 
tion, there is no legal impediment to any person, or number of 
persons, leaving the Established Church and professing any 
other form of Christian worship which they may prefer. There 
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'is a Protestant sA'vice, in the Greek language, held by Dr. 
King, a *ealous American missionary, at his own house in 
Athens, three times every week, and another at the Pirscus, by 
the Rev.JM^. Buel, also an American missionary; both are 
attended by a small number of natives, and these gentlemen 
have not, up to the present time, been molested by the con- 
stituted authorities, though they know that they are jealously 
watched ; but the law against proselytism is so vague, that it 
may be difficult precisely to define its limits. A number of 
Greeks attend also, occasionally, the services in the English 
Episcopal chapel.* The way is, probably, in this manner being 
gradually prepared for an* open reformation movement. Tliis 
^ may taKe place either by the secession of large numbers uniting 
themselves into a reformed Nationjil Church ; or by tW gradual 
reformation of tlie clergy, as those of the old school die off and 
a better educated class rise* up in t^cir place. There are 
already a few ofihis description in the Synod. 

General Remarks. — The foregoing account of the character 
of the modern Greeks, though far from flattering^ is, neverthe- 
less, stric<^Jy correct. It has been derived, not only from per- 
sonal observation, but from information supplied by enlightened 
Greeks, who deeply deplore 'the widely-prevailing immorality 
of their nation, and are nx)st anxious for its correction. So 
great is the spirit of fraud prevailing in the Governm^it offices, 

* The Rev. Dr. King was siiftered to pursue his missionary' labours until 
they began to bear sufficient fruits to alarm the Greek priest] lood. ^J'iiey 
then, with the help of the civil power, commenced a persi'culion in IVtareh, 

1852, of which the following is an account : — ** An American missionary of 
the nam« of King has been accused of proselytism. lie preached every 
Sifaday in his own house in Greek, to as many Greelfs as ho could get to 
listen to him, against the precepts of their Church, and ho has also pub- 
lished a pamphlet, in which ho attacks the doctrines of tlio Grctk Cliurcli. 
He has been tried, and condemned to fifteen days’ imprisonment, and to bo 
dismissed the country. The gendarmes were obliged to defend him on his 
return to his own house after the trial, so great was the exasi)cration of the 
people against him.** One of the Athens newspapers has written a strong 
remonstrance against this intolerance, and against the unjust manner in 
which the trial was conducted. The American Ambassador has strongly 
remonstrated against the injustice of the trial, but the Greek Government 
has peremptorily refused to alter the senienco or afford any redress. 
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that out of 25,000,000 of drachmas (900,000f.) raised in taxes/ 
scarcely two-thirds, it is said, reach the public treasury. A 
highly respectable and gifted advocate assured us, that tthe 
glaring violations of truth, honesty,, and every mqral, principle, 
which he daily witnessed in the courts of law, were a constant 
source of grief and «shame to him. While most reluctantly com- 
pelled to make such statements, it is readily admitted that, if 
the superior natural endowments of the Greeks could be rightly 
developed by the adoption of a more rational and practical course 
of mental training, and a more solid foundation be laid in religion 
and morals, they are capable of again attaining, with the blessing 
of God, a national greatness surpassing even that of their ances- 
tors, and far more durable, because based upon the imVnutable • 
and eternal principles of Divine truth. During their struggles 
with the Turks for independence, some great men were raised 
up among them who yrere honourably distinguished for their 
patriotism and moral worth, and who, in these respects, set a 
bright example to the nation. 

DESCRIPTION OP GREECE. 

Modern Athens presents no objects of attraction, beyond the 
splendid ruins of its ancient monuments, and the deeply interesting 
historical and classical recollections associated with its site. The 
modem city differs but little, as regards its^ size and the appearance of 
its buildings, from an ordinary English provincial town. Its popula- 
tion is about 28,000. The only buildings of a size and architecture 
suitable to the metropolis of a kingdom, are the royal palace, of white 
marble, and the University. There are scarcely any visible signs of 
the progress of a country recently emancipated from slavery, and 
starting anew witli youthful vigour into existence ; but ratfier th^^se 
of a melancholy stagnation, and decline in the march of civilization. 
Throughout the whole, indeed, of the kingdom of Greece, the traveller 
is grieved and disappointed when surveying the wrecks of former 
greatness, at finding them still surrounded, as regards both the 
physical state of the country, and moral condition of the people, with 
all the appearances of a general prevalence of ignorance, degradation, 
and vice,— at beholding beautiful districts of most*fcrtile land only half 
cultivated, by a scanty, uneducated, lawless 'population, — many 
localities, where stood in former ages large wealthy cities and 
villages densely inhabited by an intelligent and prosperous people, 
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flow mostly desertedf and become pestilential, from the want of hands 
to drain and till the soil. * 

A^ay not the ancient monuments found standing in the midst of 
such localities, jusUy be considered as splendid beacons, warning the 
present andT all future generatibns of the awful calamities that inevit- 
ably follow the worship of any gods but the Triune God of 
salvation> revealed in the Holy Scriptures. The deplorable state of 
this fine and interesting country, is evidently the result of the com- 
bined influences of political and ecclesiastical misrule ; the King is a 
member of the Papacy, and subject, therefore, to the Pope ? and the 
established religion of the country is that of the Greek Church. The 
present miseries of Greece aftbrd thus an instructive example of the 
noxious fruits borne by the ^anti-scriptural principles of these two 
pleading ^embers of the great anti-Christian Eastern and Western 
apostasy. These general observation^ will be followed, by a brief 
survey of the principal districts of Greece, especially in a missionary 
aspect. 

The population of Greece, including Tlies^aly, Macedonia, and all 
the islands, has been variously reckoned at from 2,000,000 to 
2,700,000. The population of the portion included in the present 
kingdom of Gree!^, is 856,470; it is distributed in the various 
Government or monarchies, according to the following table of A. K. 
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Attica. — It is well to keep in mind, that ‘there is often somt? 
measure of exaggeration in the descriptions of this classical land, 
given by ancient poets and historians; otherwise much disappointment 
will sometimes be experienced. Commencing the survey with the 
district of Attica, the stream of the l^yssm by no mefcns* answers the 
expectations formed, being only a winter toVrent, without any, or 
scarcely any, water %t other seasons. Mount Hymettus continues to 
supply from its aromatic herbs, the justly celebrated honey. The 
vast caverns formed by the marble quarries of Mount Pentelicus^ arc 
objects of interest. The plain oi Marulhont in the northern frontier 
of Attica, is covered with rich crops of grain, but very unhealthy } the 
only trace of its liaving been the scene of a celebrated battle, is a 
large tumulus or barrow, with a bush growing on the summit. On 
the north w’est border of Attica, there arc a few ruins of the^emple in^ 
which the .famous mysteries of JElvusis were celebrated. Opposite to 
this lies tlie island of SalainlSf separated from the continent by a strait, 
which was the scene of the glorious naval victory gained by the 
Greeks over the Persians; it has a population of about 11,000 in- 
habitants. To the south oV Salamis is the island of A^tjina, from 
whence were brought the collection of Elgin marbles. At the 
southern extremity of Attica, stand the bcautiful^uins of the Temple 
of jVifierm SuhiaSt of white marble, the former capital of 

the province of Megaris, on the road to the Peloponnefsus, is now 
only a miserable hamlet. 

The Mokea is joined to the continent by a narrow slip of land, four 
or five miles in width, known as the Pithjnun of Corinth. There are 
some vestiges of a wall built across it ^hy the ancients. Modern 
Corinth occupies the site of the ancient splendid capital of Achaia, 
and is situated in one corner of the isthmus, a short distance from 
the gulf of Corinth, or of Lepmito. The large area of the former city 
is now but thinly filled with houses, the population numbering only 
2,000. Almost the only remnants of its magnificent temples and 
public buildings, are a group of seven Doric columns, and traces of, an 
amphitheatre and Roman baths. The citadel called Acro-Corinthua, 
stands on a rock above 1,000 feet high, and commands a magnificent 
view of the sea, and of some of the most interesting districts of 
Greece. It was ruined during the wars of independence, but is a 
position of great military strength, and has been called the Gibraltar of 
the Pelopoimcssus. The port of Corinth on the gulf, trades in dried 
grapes, wheat, oil, honey, and w'ax. Corinth is a place of deep inte- 
rest* to the Christian, as the scene of some of (he most important 
labours of St. Paul, and the abode of the Christian community to 
which he addressed his inspired epistles. 
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* SicyoUi to the vfest of Corinth, formerly a rich city^ is now a 
wretched village, but its extensive plain is very fertile, and contains 
sevyal small agricultural villages. Argalis^ a district south of Corinth, 
consists of a rich plain surrounded by high mountains, divMcd by 
many beauftful valleys, which a\)ound in myrtles, flowering shrubs, fine 
trees, arable land, and rich pasturage; remnants of ancient monu- 
ment^ arc found in some of the towns, especially in Myccnce, Argos^ 
and Tiryns. Nauplia^ or Napoli di Romania, isjthe great naval and 
commercial capital of Argolis, and its harbour is the best in the Morea. 
There are three other places of classical interest in this province; 
Epidaurust now Pithauriy a poor village, in a rich valley; it was in its 
vicinity the first constituent assembly of the Greeks was held ; not 
many miles further off is the grave, supposed to have been the birth- 
-place, of,Ereukapries, and where stood the splendid temples of Diana 
and Venus, besides* a theatre, and other structures ; theriJ are many 
remains of these edifices, especially of the theatre. The village of 
Damala occupies the site of ancient Treezene, 

Arcadia^ the central district of the Moroa, is a high plain, 3,000 
feet above the sea, traversed by the lofty ridges of Meenalus and 
Lycffius. Though cold in winter, in consequence of its elevation, its 
plains and valleys are at other seasons extremely beautiful and fertile, 
and it deserves the reputation acquired for it through the glowing 
dcscriptions^of poets and historians. The population consists chiefly 
of Moslem Albanians. The modern capital, Tj^ipolitzay is situated in 
the plain at the foot of Mount Macnalus; it was formerly the residence 
of the Pasha of the Morea, and contained 20,000 inhabitants; but it 
was taken in the war of iiKjependence, and again by Ibrahim Pasha, 
who almost razed it to the ground ; it has since been partly rebuilt, 
but is a poor place, and extremely cold. Tripolitza derives its name 
from the three ancient cities Mantineay Tigeay and Pallantkany traces 
of which arc found in its vicinity. Among the other ancient towns in 
that part of Arcadia, were Megalopolis, and Orchomenos, Cantena 
anfj Dimizance are the chief existing towns, besides the small, 
flourishing seaport Arcadia, which contains 4,000 inhabitants. 
Ascending the river Arcadia, the ruins of the ancient and large city of 
Phigalia are found, not far from which stands the Temple of Apollo 
Epicurios, situated in a most picturesque locality, and in very good 
preservation. 

At the southern extremity of Arcadia there are three peninsulas, 
Messenia, Maina, ancl Zacennia, or Laconia, The walls and gates of 
ancient Messema are extensive and beautiful, but the site of the city is 
only occupied by a village. There are several ports on the coast, the 
best of which is Nararitw, celebrated for the battle, in which the 
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Turkish %et was destroyed, by the contbined fleetS of England, France*, 
and llussia, in 1827. Modon, the ancient Methoney and Coron, near 
the ancient* Corone, are the only small towns. , 

The'l^eninsula of Maina is covered with the lofty ridges of the Tay- 
yetus mountain, rising in many places directly from the sea, and covered 
with snow in winter. The Mainotes, who inhabit these rugged, wild 
regions, are a handsome, bold, and hardy race, very expert ri^emen, 
and form excellent Ijight infantry ; the people occupy about one hundred 
villages, of which the largest is Dolus» 

The third peninsula, Laconia (or Isakonia), was the country of the 
Spartans, or Lacedemonians. Misistrat the present capital, has a 
handsome appearance from a distance, being built in terraces on the 
slope of an extensive hill ; but the streets are winding, narrow, and 
filthy. A few miles distant are found extensive ruins qf ancient^ 
Sparta, riot however of the city of the stern republic of Lycurgus, but 
of the luxurious Romans. This peninsula consists of w’ooded plains, 
from which rise some of the ruggc(3^ ridges of the Taygetus, intersected 
by fertile valleys. Tha chief seaport is Napoli di Malvasai^ from 
whence good wine is exported. 

On the northern frontier of the Morea, bounded by the Gulf of 
Lepanto, there are some ruins of the classical cities of Olympia^ and 
EUSi or Piea, Olympia was the s^ene of the famous Olympian games, 
and had a magnificent temple, dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, which 
contained a celebrate^ colossal statue of Jupiter, sixty feet high, and 
of most exquisite workmanship. The only remains are a few frag- 
ments of, the columns, which were^larger than those of the Parthenon. 
A few remains only are seen on the site qf Elis. There is a modern 
and rather prosperous town called Gastouni ; but the capital of 
Laconia is Patra^% a large commercial town, with a fortified port, and a 
population of 8,000 inhabitants ; but it is ill built, the houses being 
only one story high, on account of the frequency of earthquakes. The 
country lying along the northern shore of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
includes Eastern Hellas (or Greece), known in ancient times as Bceptin^ 
and Phocis, and Western Hellas, corresponding to ancient Hitolia^ and 
Acarnania. 

Eastern Hellas, which is of high classical celebrity, consists of 
several rich plains, encircled by lofly snow-clffd mountains, among 
wbwh Helicon^ Cithceron^ and Parnassus, the supposed favourite abodes 
of the muses, are pre-eminently celebrated. The scenery of these 
majestic mountains, romantic valleys, and fertile plains, combines in a 
highly poetic and inspiring degree the features of the beautiful and 
sublime. The^ most interesting city is Thebes, believed to have been 
founded by Cadmus, B. c. 1455, and the birth-place of Hesiod, 
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Pindar, Pelopidas, an*d Epaminbndas ; it is situated in a rijph plain, 
enclosed by lofty mountains, and was still a considerable place, with 
0,00(]t inhabitants, previous to the war of emancipation, during which 
it was partly destroyed. It has very recently been almost eAtirely 
overthrown by*an earthquake. The women are celebrated for their 
beauty. 

To tjjie west of Thebes lies the plain of PlatcBa^ where the Greeks 
obtained such a splendid triumph over Xerxes ; a few sarcophagi have 
been discovered on the supposed site of the city. On the north side of 
the plain of Plataea, and separated from it by a ridge of hills, is the plain 
of Lhuctra^ the scene of another battle, in which the Spartans were 
finally defeated by the Greeks ; considerable masses of ruins cover the 
site of the city. Westward of ihis plain rises Helicon, with its rugged 
llopcs and romantic glens, clothed in the luxuriant verdure of fine 
woods, beautiful shrflbs, and rich pasturage. ** 

In the plain beyond Helicon lie the sites of the ancient cities of 
Lavidia and Lebada ; the only trape of the latter is the spot of the 
mystic cave and shrine of Trophonius. Further west is the plain of 
Chero7i(ca, bounded by the lofty, rugged, and bold Paenassus, with its 
beautifully wooded ^rey limestone crags ; it is believed to be one of 
the highest mountains in Europe. This plain was the scene of several 
memorable battles, especially that in which Mithridates was van- 
quished by ^ylla. At the foot of Parnassus, in a deep valley, stood 
the city and temple of Delphi ; the city was partly built along the 
steep sides of the mountain \ no traces of it remain, except a few 
portions of a wall of cyclopocan structure. The fountain of ^Castalia, 
the pretended source of oraqular inspiration, is seen at the foot of a 
precipice, and a shallow bason below the fountain served, probably, for 
the triple immersion of the priestess, before she ascended the tripod 
to deliver her oracles. 

Western Hellas is more level and tame thon Bceotia, Lepanto, the 
ancient Nnupactm, is its seaport town, and has a population of about 
2,0fl0 inhabitants. Salona, or Amphissa, with its harbour of Scala, and 
Galaxidi, are towns of moderate size. Missolonghi is the largest and 
most flourishing town ; it is situated on the coast in a marshy plain, 
and stood several remarkable sieges in the war of emancipation. It 
was there Lord Byroh died of a brain fever, while assisting the cause 
of thb Greeks. Some great naval battles were fought in the Gulf of 
Lepanto, between the Turks and Venetians, and the Spaniards and 
Turks, which resulted in the destruction of the Ottoman maritime power. 

The European islands^ formerly included in Greece are Candia, the 
Cyclades, and the Ionian Islands. The Cyclades, only, have been 
preserved as a part of the present kingdom of Greece. 
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CandiAi or Crete, is the largest isl&nd in the* Mediterranean, being 
] 50 miles long, from six to thirty five broad, and 500 miles in circum- 
ference. A chain of rugged mountains runs in the centre through its 
whole* length, the loftiest summit, Mount Ida, rising to 7,674 feet 
above the sea. There are several good harbours on *the north coast, 
while the south is very steep, and difficult of access. The climate is 
mild and salubrious, and the soil so rich that it yields most lujturious 
crops of every despription, besides growing excellent fruits, fine forest 
trees, and beautiful shrubs and fiowers. The chief products of the 
island are tobacco, oil, oranges, lemons, raisins, wine, carobs, valonca, 
silk, wool, cotton, and honey. Soap is the principal article of Manu- 
facture. Its population is 158,000, including 100,000 Greeks, and 
44,000 Turks ; the remainder being made up of other nations. Candiit, 
the capital, is a fortified seaport, built by the Venetians; ^e houses* 
are well constructed, and the*'population amount* to 12,000, nearly all 
Mohammedans. Its trade has declined, in consequence of the Turks 
having allowed the harbour to h(\ choked up. Caneuy or Khania, 
a town with 8,000 inhabitants, has the best harbour and most flourisli- 
ing trade in the island ; it was fortified by the Venetians. Meiimo^ 
between Candia and Canea, is situated in a delightful country and 
well built, but its port has been partly choked up through neglect. 

There are some vestiges near Candia of the ancient Cnomis, capital 
of the kingdom Mmos, and of ancient Gorfynttf near Avhich an exca- 
vated rock, with nuyierous chambers, is shown, supposed to be the 
famous labyrinth of Crete, though very probably only a common 
quarry. « There are many cavernSfin tfiese limestone mountains, and a 
very large one near Mount Ida is represented as the fancied retreat of 
the Minotaur. Crete derived much celebrity in early times from the 
wise laws of its King, Minos; but, during the bright era of Greece, 
the Cretans w^ere considered slow of intellect; and St. Paul testifies to 
the immorality of their lives. The Venetians nobly defended the 
island twenty-five years against the Turks, in the sixteenth century, 
checking the onward course of the Ottoman power. It was at le^igth 
taken by them, and has ever since remained a province of Turkey, 
although greatly misgoverned. The inhabitants, who are a bold, 
independent race, often break out in rebellion, and especially the tribe 
of wild mountain Greek shepherds called Sfaccio^es. Christianity was 
introduced into Crete in the first century by St. Paul, who Icff Titus 
there to ordain elders ; * and Titus is believed^ to have remained as 
bishop of the island up to his death, at the age of ninety-four. 

The Cyclades are bold, rocky islands,, rich in vegetation and 
picturesque sfcncry, but very subject to earthquakes and volcanic 
• Titus i. 5, 12, 13. 
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explosions. Paros rt celebrated for the superior qualities of its 
marble, which is as white as the Pentelican, and more durable, 
as it hardens by exposure to the air, Antiparos contains ,a splendid 
grotto, supported by beautiful pillars of crystallized alabaster, »while 
other colurads, in fine cubic forms, hang from the roof. Naxos was 
celebrated for the worship of Bacchus, to whom a splendid temple 
and colossal statue were raised, some ruins of which still exist. The 
island produces good wine and fine emery stone. Delos, the supposed 
cradle of Apollo and Diana, and famed for its magnificent temples, 
now only presents heaps of ruins. Santorini, the ancient Thera, has 
been •noticed in modern times for the rising up out of the sea, near 
its shore, of a volcanic island, five fniles long and 200 feet high. 
Milo, ancient Melos, formerly distinguished for its fertility, has now 
been reduped to almost complete sterility by the constant emission of 
noxious volcanic vapours ; and the samq is the case with the Isle of 
Argentera. Syra has already been described.* Hydra is a bare, 
steep rock, about thirty-eight square miles in area. On its northern 
side stands a large and handsome city, with three good harbours, and 
containing about 12,000 inhabitants. The population of the entire 
island is about 20,000, but is, by some, asserted to be 40,000. They 
have been very succe’s'sful in the carrying trade and ship-building, and 
many have amassed considerable wealth. Previous to ’the struggles 
of the Greeks for their delivery from the bondage of Turkey, Hydra 
was without an inhabitant ; but, during the ravages of the Morea, a 
few Greeka, who took refuge on its barren rock,*ha\ing built huts for 
their abodes, their example was gradually followed by others j the Turks 
left them unmolested, in consideration of the payment of a small tribute, 
and, under these favourable circumstances, this barren rock has risen 
in the course of a few years, by the intelligence and industry of the 
settlers, to its present astonishing prosperity. Spezzia, ten miles from 
Hydra, is twenty-six square miles in area, and has a population of 
2,000 ; the town is well built, and the harbour very good ; its inha- 
bitants amount to 3,000, and have been as successful as those of 
Hydra in commerce and ship-building. The climate is fine, and the 
women remarkable for their beauty. 

The Ionian Islands form a large group on the west coast of 
Greece and Albania/ consisting of Corfu (ancient Corcyra), Cepha- 
Ionian Zante, Santa Maura (ancient Leucadia), Theaki (Ithaca), Paxo, 
and Ccrigo (the celebrated Cythera), with Fa9io, Merhra, Meynnisi, 
Kalamo, Servi, CeriUjotto, and several other smaller islands. Their 
population amounts '‘to 219,797, nearly all of Greek origin. ITie 
surface of these islands generally consists of rugged mountains, covered 
♦ See page 749. 
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with wood and heath, and intersected by fertile, picturesque valleys, 
while in the larger islands there are some plains. They produce corn, 
grapes, wipe, oil, a great abundance of currants, some cotton, and 
pulse.* The inhabitants of the sea-port towns are much engaged in 
ship-building and commerce. Corfu^*t\iQ capital, and*se&t of govern- 
ment, contains 16,000 inhabitants: but Zante' is the most flourishing 
of the islands, and ‘its town, of the same name, has a population of 
22 , 000 . 

These islands belonged to Venice from 1386 to 1797; they now 
form a Kepublic, under the protection of Great Britain. The Greek 
Church is the established religion, and the lower class of lonians are 
generally very ignorant, superstitious, and bigotted. These islands 
have long served as an asylum for per|ons driven from the Levant or 
the south of Europe for political or other ofiences. The loiyans have^ 
consequently, always been notorious for their • restless, intriguing, 
turbulent spirit and low morality, and have been difficult to govern. 
Plots for the subversion of established Governments in other countries 
have often been hatched in these islands by democratic and Infidel 
political refugees. 

The only other island not noticed is Negropontf the ancient Buhoia ; 
it is about forty miles in length, and situated oR the eastern coast'^of 
Attica, from which it is separated by a narrow arm of the sea. Its 
surface is very mountainous, but fertile. The population is estimated 
at 60,000, of which the chief town contains 16,000; it belongs to 
Greece. 

Malta. — ^The frequent reference made in this “ J ournal ” to Malta, 
as the site of the newly-established Oriental Protestant College, 
renders it desirable not to close this topographical sketch without a 
brief notice of that island. Malta is a rock, twenty miles in length, 
and twelve in its greatest breadth; it consists of limestone, mixed 
with fine and rather porous tufo, and the stone is in great request 
for building. Its surface, rather flat, presents only a few low ridges, 
with small intervening valleys; and though the soil be not rich, it 
yields a most luxuriant vegetation when cultivated. The climate is 
remarkably dry, and one of the healthiest in the south of Europe ; 
the average heat in summer is 84® Fahr., the thermometer only occa- 
sionally rising to 90®; and in winter it scarcely ever sinks below 
50® Fsffir., the temperature being generally higher. The great heat 
only lasts between three and four months ; but the chief inconvenience 
arises, not from any intense heat, but from* the moisture which 
accompanies the south wind, or sirocco, blowiifg from Africa; this 
wind prevails chiefly in September, and at other seasons occasionally 
for only a few days at a time; its temperature, however, is not 
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generally high. Some of the productions of the West Indies grow 
at Malta; it abounds in cotton, oranges, and figs, and its honey is 
in high repute. 

The population of Malta amounts to 120,000, all Roman Catholics. 
Valettaj the capital, contains 30,000 inhabitants; the houses are 
remarkably well built,' the streets clean, and the beautiful palaces 
(Auberges) of the ancient knights give it a very handsome appear- 
ance, much increased by its spacious harbours and splendid fortifi- 
cations, which are ranked amongst the finest in Europe. The only 
other town is Citta Vecchia^ the former capital ; but there are nume- 
rous well constructed and thriving villages. Close to Malta is the 
small island of Gozo^ covered with more wood and vegetation, and 
containing 16,000 inhabitants. 

Malta jnay be considered, from its very central position, as the 
advanced post of tb,e West, and the k^y of the East; for at has long 
been the principal channel of communication between Europe and 
Asia. The Papacy formed a just estimate of the great importance of 
the island in this respect, when they obtained the grant of it from 
Charles V., for the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, after their 
expulsion from Ilhodes by the Turks. And in this stronghold the 
valorous knights were able to resist and repel the formidable fleet 
and army sent by the Sultan Solyman, in 1505, after one of the most 
celebrated sisiges in history. 

If British Protestants will only avail themselves, as did the Papacy, 
of the advantages offered by the central situation of Malta, though 
for better objects, it is capable^ of being converted to most admirable 
purposes as a site of great missionary enterprise for the evangelization 
of Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe. The Maltese language is a 
corrupt dialect of Arabic, with some words which have been supposed 
of Phoenician origin ; it was never reduced to writing until within the 
last half century, and the alphabet is not yet definitively settled. The 
people are exceedingly illiterate. There is said to be about one priest, 
or monk, to every sixty of the population ; and the Popish supersti- 
tions and bigotry of the middle ages continue wholly unchanged ; the 
Jesuits have full sway in the island. The British residents, exclusive 
of the garrison, amount to about 2,000. 

3 

THE GREEK CHURCH. 

When Eulogius, of Alexandria, writing to Pope Gregory the Great, 
that he had refused to call the Patriarch of Constantinople by the 
name of Universal Bishop,” which the latter had arrogated to him- 
self, added, ^‘as you ordered me.” Gregory re])lied, ‘‘ I pray you to 
use the term ordered no more. I know who I am, aiid who you are ; 
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my brother in position, my fatiier in «charactcr.« I ordered n othing,- 
I only advised j and even that advice you have not strictly followed. 
I requested ^you to give that title neither to the see of Constantinople, 
nor to cny one else, — and you have applied it to myself. Away with 
all terms which excite vanity, and wo‘lind charity.” Thef' rivalry for 
spiritual supremacy between the Bishops of ‘the Eastern Churches 
and those of llome^ referred to in the above letter, was in some 
instances fostered by the political suspicion and jealousy with which 
Greece looked on Italy, and the breach continued widening from 
time to time between them, until their final separation. There were occa- 
sional temporary suspensions of communion between the two Churolies, 
arising from differences respecting the time of keeping Easter, the 
Arian and Nestorian controversies, tl^e disputed succession to the 
Patriarchate of Antioch, the agitation of the question concerning the 
procession of the Holy Ghost,— the use of unleavened bread, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. After Constantine had removed the seat 
of empire to Constantinople, the Emperors of the East were inclined 
to favour the claims of ^he bishops of their capital. In the second 
General Council, the Bishop of Constantinople was allowed to sit next 
the Roman Pontiff; and by the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of 
Chalcedon, he was permitted to hold an equaf rank, to the great 
humiliation of the bishops of Rome. 

The controversy, however, which caused the most vi«.lent dissen- 
sions between the two Churches, and prepared tlie way for their final 
separation, was that rilating to the worship of images, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, some details of which have already been given.* 
The Emperor Leo III., the Isaurian, convinced by Bezor, the Syrian, 
that the use of images was idolatrous, strenuously opposed the Roman 
Pontiff, Gregory II., by whom their lawfulness was maintained. 
Gregory not only persecuted those who resisted his views, but excited 
a rebellion in Italy against the Emperor, who retaliated, by depriving 
Gregory of his spiritual jurisdiction over Calabria, Sicily, Illyricum, 
and Greece, which he transferred to the Bishop of Constantinople. 
This fierce controversy, which lasted for many years, so widened the 
breach between the two Churches, that though the worship of images 
had been restored by Leo Constantins VI., and his mother, the 
Empress Irene, and confirmed by the Council of Nicma, a.d. 787, a 
final separation took place in the following century. The Emperor 
Michael III., having denied the right of the Roman Pontiff to 
nominate the Patriarch of Constantinople, the pA)ud Pope Nicholas I. 
deposed Photius, who had been appointed PatiiaiVh by the Emperor ; 
Photius, in return, excommunicated Nicholas,* and from that time, the 
* • See p. 148. 
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'division between tlie Eastern* and Western Churches became per- 
manent, A D. 863. Fruitless attempts at a reunion have been made 
on various occasions, some of which were prompted by the desire of 
the Greek emperors to strength^en their empire against tlie invasions of 
the Saracens and Turks. Such w'ere the proposals of the Emperors 
Michael Fala^ologus, and John Pahrologus, wdiich were discussed in 
the Cfjuncils of Lyons (1274), and Florence (1439); but they produced 
only a temi^orary agreement, rather of a j)olitical than ecclesiastical 
nature. A partial reunion was accomjdishcd, towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, with a small portion of the Greco-Slavonic Church, 
who^are called UniateSy and are found in Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
and Tattle Russia. About tw'enty years ago, a larjje sum was offered 
to the Nestorian Patriarch 4)y the Pope’s emissary, to avow his 
^supremacy; but the only answer returned was, “Thy money perish 
with tliee.” As latd as 1848, Pio Nonc»ofKcially addressed*a letter to 
the Christians of the liast, exhorting them to return to the unity of 
the Church j the Greek Patriarchy published a reply, in which they 
say, “ of those heresies which have spread •over a great part of the 
world for judgments known to the Lord, Arianism was one, and, at 
the present day, Pop^^qry is another.” 

The Oriental Churches having been guilfy of the enormous sin of 
“ making the Word of God of none cflect,” through the traditions of 
men, sunk into a state of deep spiritual decay after the sixth century; 
they were punished for their appstasy, by beijg delivered into the 
hands of the great Infidel pow'er, under w liose iron yoke they have 
continued enslaved to the present time. This w as the fate oft the four 
primitive Patriarchates of the lilast; .and, though the AVestern Patri- 
archate escaped the degrading bondage of the fierce and unbelieving 
IMoslcm, she became herself an agent of Satan’s pow er, equally opposed 
to the truth and mpremacy of Christ, and destructive of the happiness 
of mankind. The persecutions and sufferings of the Oriental Churches 
are w'cll fjummed up in the following extract, from a valuable little 
woik. on the Eastern Church, published by tlie Religious Tract 
Society : — 

“ During the seventh century, the Persian army under Chosroes, 
committed grievous depredations in several of the patriarchates, 
only to be followed 6y the yet more successful inroads of the Sara- 
cens, who made themselves masters, first of Antioch (a.d. 634), 
then of Jerusalem (i^.D. 637), and finally of Alexandria (a.d. 640). 
The Turks next app^eared on the field, and though the Mahomed;^n 
powers were checked awhile by the prowess of the C rusaders, they 
eventually succeeded in maintaining their hold of Syr^ji, T^^gypt, and 
Palestine. In 1403, the Turkish forces advanced to Constantinople, 

’ 3 E 
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won it afti'^r a vigorous siege, and made it the imperial residence of 
their Sultans. The remaining story of the patriarchal cities, only 
shows us the Eastern Church in a state of vassalage j her adherents 
passing through a chequered scene of sudden persecutions, and 
temporary seasons of rej)osc; avowedly tolerated, while constantly 
exposed to bitter reproach and scorn ; allowed liberty of life, but only 
on paying after the age of fifteen an express tax for their exeniption 
from beheading ; permitted to worship in their churches, but rarely 
to build new ones or repair the old ; and her patriarchs enjoying a 
show of authority, but forced to pay tribute to the Mahomedan 
Government for leave to enter on their office, and liable to deposition, 
if not to death, whenever the civil pow'cr has found, or imagined such 
a step to be necessary, ‘ So servile,* it hCs been said, ‘ was the tenaney- 
at-w'ill of the Greek patriarch, that betw^een the years 1620 and 1671,, 
the patriarchal throne was vacant no less than nineteen times.*”* .... 
The several martyrdoms of the Metropolitans, Demetrius, of Phila- 
delphia, A.D. 1657; Dionysius, of ^Smyrna, A.D. 1763; Dionysius, of 
Ephesus, A.D. 1818; and'' Gregory, of Constantinople, A.D. 1821, show, 
among other instances, that a position of rank in this oppressed 
Church has been usually a position of danger. ^ 

In the course of the ifinth century, the doctrines of Christianity, 
although already obscured by the admixture of Pagan idolatry, were 
introduced by emissaries of the Greek Church, into the 'keathen pro- 
vinces of llussia, undq'’ the reign of Huric, the founder of the Kussian 
empire. The celebrated Olga, his daughter-in-law, embraced the 
Christian faith at an advanced ago, and having been publicly baptized 
at Constantinople, she devoted herself, with intense zeal to the 
propagation of Christianity in her own country; her example was 
followed by her grandson, Vladimir the Great, Eor six centuries, 
the llussian Church was governed by metropolitans, dependant on the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople ; but after the establishment of the 
Turkish dominion in the East, the Russian bishops instituted their 
own metropolitans; and the Czar Theodore established an indepenolent 
patriarchal throne at Moscow. The Russian hierarchy amassed con- 
siderable wealth, and exercised great power, both civil and spiritual, in 
the government of the country. Peter the Great, perceiving that this 
“ imperium in imperio ** was incompatible with his ambitious designs 
of absolute dominion, suddenly entered the Synod, while assembled in 
1700, to elect a new patriarch, and put a stop tq their proceedings by 
the authoritative words, “ I am your Patriarch !” He then appointed 
a synod, having jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs, but subject to his 


* “ The Greek and Eastern Churches,” p. 25. 
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‘veto; and confiscatifig the gre&test part of the landed prop^erty of the 
Church, made the clergy pensioners of the State. 

^he Emperor is.thus, both in a spiritual and political sense, sole Head 
of the Church. His name is printed in the same form as that*of God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The children 
are ti\ught in their cat*echism, that to him “faith” and “worship” are 
due. ^ The congregations are deprived of all consistorial rights ; the 
prelates, of all independent functions ; and tj^e authority of the 
Patriarch, who is the object of peculiar veneration in the Oriental 
Church, is absolutely extinguished.* 

The Georgian and Iberian branches of the Greek Church, and that, 
also, of the Montenegrins, are under the jurisdiction of tlie liussian 
Synod. • 

^ After .the separation of Greece from Turkey, an independent 
“Holy governing* Synod ”^was appoijited for the new knngdom; it 
consists of a president, four episcopal members, a secretary, a royal 
commissioner, and a few supernumeraries. The present jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople extends over the Greeks in Gallicia, 
Slavonia, Turkey, Anatolia, and the Ionian Isles, — he possesses a 
considerable income ; but the other Patrij^rchs, viz., of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem, are mostly dependent upon hin^tor their 
support. The following are the statistics of the Greek Church, 
according t5 the best authorities; — 


In Russia s 

In UHirkey ^ 

In the kingdom of Greece, wi^Ji Montcuegro, &c. 

In the Austrian doniyiions 

In tlio patriarchate of Alexandria 

In the patriarchate of Antioch, including the 

autocephalous metropolitanate of Cyprus 

In the patriarchate of Jerusalem 


60,000,000 

12,000,000 

800/XX) 

2,8tK),000 

5,000 


250,000 

15,000 


G5,870,000t 


TENETS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Considerable doubt and misapprehension have long existed respecting 
the heterodoxy of tlfe Greek Church, — many believing that, although in 
error on some secondary points, she has not so completely apostatized as 
the Papacy, from the scriptural faith and purity of the Gos])el. I'liis iin- 

* “ The Greek antl*F.astern Churches.” 

f MarouviefF diffets onTy in making Russia, 47,810,525; Austria, 2,790,941; 
Antioch, 300,000 ; Jerusalem, 50,000 ; and, conseciucntU) a sum total of 
63,756,466. 
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portant quqMion has, however, been completely set ‘at rest, by the Rev. 
l^r. AVilson’s careful examination of the symbolic books of that Church, 
published for the first time in the original Greek, with a Latin Trans- 
lation, ih 1843. 'J'he Christian public are greatly indebted to Dr. 
AV^ilson, for the analysis he has given of these authentic' ecclesiastical 
records, in his valuable Lectures on the Oriental Churches ; and under 
the present circumstances of the Turkish and Russian empires, it,;s so 
important that all nysconception on this subject should be entirely 
removed, that 1 shall introduce Dr. Wilson’s analysis, without 
abridgment : — * 

“ 'Penets. — O f the actual tenets of the Greek Church, we have now 
a favourable ojiportunity of forming a correct opinion, by consulting 
its own Symbolic Books, which for the ’first time were collated and 
])ublished in the original Greek, and with a Latin translatioif, about 
two years ago.f They consist of several documents. The first of 
them is the confession of Gennadins, both in the form of a dialogue 
and a distinct creed, presented by request to the Sultan Muhammad, 
in the fifteenth century, ‘1)y Gennadins, the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. Between this and the second document, is interposed the 
condemned Evangelical confession of Cyrillus linearis, a native of 
Crete, echicated. at Venice,* who ultimately became Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, which he published in 1629, and for whigh, and his 
embracement and support of the general views of the Churches of the 
Reformation, through at conspiracy of the Pope’s emissaries, the clergy 
of the Greek Church, and the Turkish authorities, he was cruelly 
murdered ‘by drowning or strangulation, on the 26th of June, 1638. 
The second document is the catechetical ‘ Confession of the Orthodox 
Faith of the Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, composed by 
Peter Mogilas, Metropolitan of Kioff,’ and bearing the confirmation 
and authority, dated 11th March 1643, of the four Oriental Patriarchs, 
and the other ecclesiastical dignitaries and office-bearers of the Greek 
Church. I The third contains ‘ The Shield of Orthodoxy, composed by 
the local Synod met at Jerusalem, under the Patriarch Dosithetfs, 
composed against the heretical Calvinists,’ &c. This document, 
which obtained the subscription of three of the patriarchs, twenty-one 
bishops, and twenty-three other ecclesiastics, including the Russian 

* Since this article was written, a very good account of the doctrines of the 
Oriental Churches, has appeared in the “ Christian Observer,” for January, 
which fully agrees with all the statements of our Journal.* 

f ‘♦Libri Syinbolici Ecclcsise Orientalis, nunc primum in unum corpus collegit, 
Ernestus Julius Kimmel. Jenoj, 1843.” »- 

J “ For an able jfefutation of the views of the Greek Church, see the ‘ Acta et 
Scripta Tlieologorum Wirlembergensiunti,’ icferred to in a subsequent note.” 
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legates, after revieTving and Condemning the writings of C^tiHus, and 
anathematizing him on their account, sets forth the eighteen special 
de/irees of the Synod, dated March, 1072, with the resolution of cer- 
tain questions to which some of them incidentally gave fisc. A 
perusal o^ all these authorities warrants the assertion, that the errors 
of the Greek Church arc nearly as great and detrimental as those of 
the fhurch of Rome, and compel us, making all charitable allowance 
for those within its pale who practically disavo^v them, to view it as 
within the dominions of Antichrist. Of this you will be all sorrow- 
fully convinced, by an analysis of the proceedings of the Synod now 
mcftitioned. 

“ Its first decree embraces the articles of the Nicenc Creed, witli this 
difference, on which the Gre»k Church, and all the Oriental Churches, 

^ lay greryt stress, — that the Holy Spirit, while consubstantial with the 
Father and the Soh, proceeds only fron the Father. * 

‘^In the second, we find it asserted thsit sacred Scripture is to be 
received ‘ according to the tradit^m and interpretation of the Catholic 
Church,’ which is declared to have * an authority not less than that 
of sacred Scripture,’ being guided by the unerring w^isdom of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“ The third ascribes the election of mcit to the I)i\'ine foresight of 
their good works, and represents the supporters of a sovereign eleclion, 
as blasphemously disparaging good works, and not even viewing them 
as the consequence of eleclion, or a necessary ^art of salvation, 

“ The fourtli, as if insinuating that Calvinists charge God Avith 
being the active origin of sin, prpperly ascribes it to men sind devils 
acting in disobedience to tjje Divine will. 

“ The fifth maintains the holiness and justice of God in all his 
dispensations, which though overruling evil for good, never extend to 
it moral approbation. 

“ The sixth notices the fall, and the depravity which originated with 
it, declaring, however, that * many of the patriarchs and prophets, and 
innumerable others, both under the shadow (of the law) and the verity 
(of grace), as the Divine forerunner, and especially the eternal Virgin 
Mary, the Mother of the Divine Word,* were not naturally tempted 
to impiety, blasphemy, and other sins specified. 

“ The seventh setS forth the conception and birth of Christ without 
injury to the virginity of Mary, and his ascension and future judgment 
of the quick and dead. 

“ The eighth, while it admits that ‘ Jesus Christ is the only Mcdujtor 
and ransom of all,’ expressly declares that, ‘ for presenting our requests 
and petitions to hirn^ we reckon the saints to be intercegsors, and above 
all the immaculate Mother of the Divine Word, and likewise the holy 
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angels, whpm we know to be our guardi&ns, and tlie apostles, prophets, ‘ 
martyrs, and whomsoever of his faithful servants he hath glorified, 
amongst whom we number the bishops and priests, .as if surroun^ng 
God’s a^tar, and the other just men remarkable for their virtues/ 

The ninth sets forth that no one is saved without faitli, but that 
faith justifies, because * it works by love, that is, by the observance 
of the Divine commandments/ ^ 

“ The tenth, wh^e professedly acknowledging Christ to be the 
Head of the Church, declares that he governs it by * the ministry of 
the holy fathers,’ and condemns the tenet of the' Calvinists, that priests 
can bo ordained by priests ; holding that a bishop superior to a priest, 

* the successor of the apostles, communicates, by the imposition of 
liands and the invocation of the Spirii, the power which he has 
received, by uninterrupted succession, of binding and loosing, and is ^ 
the living ibiage of God upon €-arth, and by the fullest participation of 
the energy of the perfect Spirit, the fountain of all the sacraments of 
the Church, by which we arrive at sjjlvution/ 

“ The eleventh sets forth that the Catholic Church is instructed by 
the Holy Spirit, ‘ not directly,’ but * by the holy fathers and overseei*s 
of the Catholic Church/ 

“ The twelftji reckons Vhose only to he members of the Catholic 
Church who receive the faith of Christ, both ns declared by himself 
and the apostles, and by the holy ‘ (Kcumenical Synods,’*^ and deport 
themselves in a becony,ng manner. , 

“ The thirteenth intimates, that ‘ that faith, which, as a hand, lays 
hold of the righteousness of Chi?st,’ is not that by which man is 
justified, but that which, by the good work?, to which it leads, becomes 
itself efficacious for our salvation. J* 

♦ “ The seven first General Councils.’^ 

f A very lucid view of the Ev.ingelical doctrine of justification by faith, had 
been given to Jeremiah, the Patriarch of Constantinople, by the Wirtcinberg 
divines, in the year 1577, in the course of the correspondence which they main- 
tained with him on the subject of the Augsburg Confession. ‘ When we say,^ 
say they, ‘ that we are justified before God only by faith in Christ, we wUh tlius 
to express ourselves, that by faith only we so apprehend Christ our Saviour, that 
on account of his most perfect merit, we obtain the remission of our sins and 
eternal life, and that ur reckon Jaith in Christ the hand hi/ which we receive those 
things tvhich Christ our Redeemer has purchased for us» They then show clearly 
how good works are the fruit of faith, and part of salvation, * Acta et 
Scripta Theologorum Wirtembergensiuni, et Patriarchs Constantinopolitani,' 
D. Hieremiae. Witeberga*, 1684, p. 165. This is a woik wliich should be in the 
posWssion of all missionaries having to do with tiie Gredv Church. It sets forth 
its tenets as propounded by the Church authorities at Constantinople, and 
refutes its errors tin a very calm and dignified, but earnest, manner, the whole 
discussion being in Greek, with a Latin translation, by the celebrated Crusius. 
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• ** The fourteenth maintains j;he undepraved, freedom of the will, and 

the natural ability of man to choose good or evil. • 

** The fifteenth enumerates and describes the seven sacraments of the 
Church, namely — baptism, confirmation or Chrism, or^inatjon, the 
bloodless ikicrifice of the rcai body and blood of Christ, matrimony, 
confession, penitence^nd remission, and extreme unction, intimating 
that they arc not naked signs of the promises, but necessarily convey 
grac^ to those who partake of them. 

The sixteenth declares that baptism is absolutely necessary to 
salvation, even in the case of infants; that it destroys original sin; 
and is infallibly accompanied by regeneration, and even ultimate 
salvation,* 

“The seventeenth maintains that in the Eucharist, to be adminis- 
tered only by a duly consecrated priest, the bread and wine, though 
their accidents repiain, are transubstantiated into the rc^al body and 
blood of Christ, and are to be worshipped and adored with supreme 
honour, and viewed as a propitiation and sacrifice both for the living 
and the dead. '• 

“ The eighteenth maintains, that the souls of the departed arc eillier 
in a state of rest or suffering ; that those (belonging to the Church) 
who have been rci^ovcd from the world wjth their penitence incom- 
plete, or with a lack of its fruits, or their prayers,* watcliings, and 
charities denominated ‘ satisfactions * by the Church, are in a state of 
exclusion from perfect bliss, from which, however, they may be relieved 
by the prayers and alms of the j)riests presC^ited in behalf of tlieir 
relatives, and by the performance of masses. Here almost all the 
fatal errors associated with Anticlirist, are most distinctly jA’opounded 
and defended. 

The questions appended to the decrees, in a similar manner certify 
the apostasy of the Greek Church. That in which it is asked, should 
holy Scripture be commonly or indiscriminately read by all Christians, 
is answered in the negative. In reply to another, the perspicuity of the 
Scriptures is disparaged. In the response given to that which refers 
to the canon of Scripture, it is stated, that not only the books whicli 
were received by the Council of Laodicea, are to be acknowledged as 
inspired, but also tlie Wisdom of Solomon, the Book of Judith, of 
Tobit, the History of the Dragon, the History of Susanna, the 
Maccabees, and tlie Wisdom of Sirach. When the honours to be 

Many parts of it migl^ be advantageously reprinted, and circulated in the form 
of tracts.” ^ ^ ^ 

♦ ‘‘ These and similar ^iews of baptism, too, arc expressed in the form of the 
administration of the rite used in the Gieek Church. Vide ‘ Codic. Liturg. 
Eccles. Univers.’ Joseplii Aloysii Assemani, lib. ii, Hotna* 17iU.” 
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given to saints and their images* are made the sul^ects of inquiry, it is 
declared fnat the Virgin Mary is to be worshipped by hyperduliuy and 
the saints and angels by direct dulin^ referring both to their relation 
to Go(} and their own sanctity; and the pictures,* and relics of* the 
saints, and holy places and articles, such as crosses, and sacramental 
vases, by indirect dulia ; while latria is to be exclusively reserved for 
the Divine Spirit.” ' 

The unsoundness of the Greek Church, on the fundamental doctrines 
of salvation, exhibited in the above analysis of its symbolic books, 
will be fully confirmed by some extracts from the “ Full Catkciiism 
OF THE Orthodox Catholic Eastern Church,” published for the 
use of schools, by order of the Synod of Moscow, and from the book 
of anathemas, read once every year in the Churches. The Catechism 
has been translated into English, and piiolished by the llev. — Palmer, 
with copioys notes, attcmj)tin<j to prove an exact .jigreement between* 
the tenets of the Greek Church and those'' of the Church of England. 

“ ON HOLY TR.U>JTTON 5».NI) HOLY SCRirTURR. 

“ Q. How is Divine revelation spread among m('n, and preserved in the 
true Church ? 

“ A. Py two channels ; l^oly tradition, and holy J^ripturc. 

Q. AVliat is meant by tlu? name holy tradition ? 

“ A. By the name, holy tradition, is meant the doctrine ofeihe faith, the 
law of God, the sactrnments, and the ritual, as handed down by the true 
believers and worship[fers of God by word and example from one to 
another, and from generation to gencratioir. 

“ Q. lif there any sure repository di holy tradition ? 

** A. All true believers united by the holy' tradition of the faith, colleo- 
tively and successively, by the will of God, compose the Church ; and She 
is the sure repository of holy tradition, or, as St. Paid expresvses it, * The 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.’ (1 Tim. 
iii. 15.) 

“ St. Trenffius writes thus : * We ought not to seek among pthers tlio 
trutli, which we may have for asking from the Cburch. For in her, as in a" 
rich treasure-house, the apostles have laid up in its fulness all that pertains 
to the truth, so that whosoever sceketh may receive from her the food of 
life. She is the door of life.’ (Adv. Ileeres., 1. iii., c. 4.) 

“ Q. Why is tradition necessary even now ? ' 

“ A. As a guide to the right understanding of holy Scripture, for the 
right ministration of the sacraments, and the preservation of sacred rites 
and ceremonies in the purity of their original institution. 

St. Basil the Great says of this as follows : ‘ tOf the doctrines and 
injunctions kept by the Chur(;6, some we have from written instruction, but 
some we have received (orally) from apostolical tradition, by succession in 
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private. Both the fqfmer and tjio lattel* iiavo one and the game force for 
piety ; and this will be contradi(;ted by no one who has ever so IK tie know- 
ledge in the ordinances of the Church. For were we to dare to reject 
unw?-itten oustoms, *as if they had no great importance, we should insensibly 
mutilate thQ»C^<iapel, even in thegmost essential points, or, rather, for the 
teaching of the Apostles Jleavo but an empty name.’ 

“ Q. What rules must wo observe in reading holy Scripture? 

“ Ai* We must take and imdorsfand it in such sense as agrees with the 
interpretation of the orthodox Church and the holy Fathers. 

“ TUE VIRGIN MART. 

“ Did the most holy Mary remain in fact ever a virgin ? 

“ A. She remained and remains a virgin before the birth, during the 
birth, and after the birth of yie Saviour ; and therefore is called ever- 
^virijin. ^ 

“ Q. What other .great title is there, ^ith whieli the orthfjdox Church 
honours the most holy Virgin ^fary? 

“ A. That of mother of Cod. 

“ Q,. What thoughts should we Rave of the exalted dignity of the most 
holy Virgin Mary ? 

“ A. As mother of the Lord she excels in grace and nearness to God, 
and so also in dign»'^, evei*y created being : and therefore the o>'thodox 
Church lionours her far above the cherubim anS seraphim.. 

^ « the church. 

Q. What is it to believe in thn Church ? 

“ A, It is ])iou8ly to honour the true Church of Christ, and to obey her 
doctrine and commandments, from conviction that grace evcf abides in 
her, and works, teaches, ancjgoveras unto salvation, flowing from her One 
only everlastiug Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ Q. On what is grounded the rule of the Church upon earth to invoke 
in praycir the saints of the Church in heaven ? 

“ A. On a holy tradition, the principle of which is to be seen also in 
holy Scripture. For instance, when the Prophet David cries out in prayer, 
‘ Lora God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel our fathers ; * he makes 
mention of saints in aid of his prayer, exactly as now the orthodox Church 
calls upon ‘ Christ our true God, by the prayers of his most pure mother 
and all his saints.* (See 1 Chron. xxix. 18.) 

“ Q. Is there any testimony of holy Scripture to the mediatory prayer of 
the saints in heaven ? 

“ A. The Evangelist John, in the Revelation, saw in heaven an angel, to 
whom ‘ was givim much incense, that he should offer it, by the prayers of 
all saints, Tixion the# golden altar wrhich was before the throne ; and the 
smoke of the incense atieendcd up by the prayers of tlio saints out of the 
hands of the angel before God.* (Rev. viii. 3, 4.) ,, 
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“ Q. What testimonies are th^re to Qonfirm us ^ the belief that the 
saints, aMr their departure, woi’k miracles through certain earthly means ? 

“ A. The fourth book of Kings testifies that by touching the bones of the 
Prophet Eliisha a dead man was raised to life. (2 Kings xiii. 21.) ^ 

“ The Apostle Paul not only in liist-own immediate ^ea^on wrought 
healings and miracles, but the same was done alsQ in his absence by hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons t;aken from his body. (Acts xix. 12.) By this example 
we may understand that the saints, even after their deaths, may»»in like 
manner work beneficently through earthly means, which have received from 
them holy virtue. 

“ ‘ We undoubtingly confess as sure truth, that the Catholic Cliiirch 
cannot sin, or err, nor utter falsehood in place of truth : for the Holy (*lho3t 
ever working through his faithfid ministers, the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church, preserves her from all error.* (Hissivo of the Eastern Patriarchs 
on the Orthodox Faith, Art. 12.) < ^ 

“ Q. If <^he Catholic Church, contains all true bolievers in the world, 
must we not acknowledge it to be necessary for salvation, that evciy 
believer should belong to her ? 

** A. Exactly so. Since, Jesus Chrik, in the words of St. Paul, * is the 
Head of the Church, and He is the Saviour of the body j * it follows that, 
to have part in his salvation, wo must necessarily be members of his body, 
that is, of the Catholic Chu^’cli. (Ephes. v. 23.) * 

“ The Apostle Pefer writes that ‘ baptism saveth us * after the figure of 
* the ark of Noah.’ All who were saved from the general dchi^^e, were saved 
only in the ark j so all who obtain everlasting salvation, obtain it only in 
the one Catholic Churekv 

“ Q. AVliat thoughts and remembranev^s should we associate with tho 
name of tho Eastern Church ? « 

“ A. In Paradise, planted in the East, wa^' founded the first Church of 
our parents in innocence ; and in the East, after tho fall, was laid a new 
foundation of the Cliurch of the redeemed, in the promise of a Saviour. In 
the East, in tho land of Judea, our Lord Jesus Clmist having finished the 
work of our salvation, laid the foundation of his own proper Cliristian 
Church ; from thonco she spread herself over the whole univer^ ; and to 
this day the orthodox Cathohe Oecumenical faith, confirmed by the seren 
oecumenical Councils, is preserved unchanged in its original purity in tho 
anci(*nt Churclujs of the East, and in such as agree with them, as does by 
God’s grat'c the Church of Russia. 

“ Q. Wliy is tho Church called apostolic ? * 

** A. Because she has from the apostles, without break or change, both 
lier doctrine and the succession of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, througli tho 
laying on of consecrated hands. In the same sensA the Cliurch is called 
also* orthodox, or right-believing. ♦ 

“ Q. Wluit ecclesiastical inslitntion is there through which the succession 
of the apostolical ministry is pi*C8ervcd ? 
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• “ A. The ecclesiastic*! hierarchy. 

“ (i. Whence originates the hierarchy of the orthodox Christiaif Church ? 

“ A. From Jesus Christ Himself, and from the descent of the Holy 
Glio&t on the ai)ostlcs ; from which time it is continued in unbroken |ucces- 
sion, througif the laying on of hands, in the sacrament of orders. ‘ And 
He gave some, apostles r* and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.* (Eph. iv. 11 , 12.) 

“ Q. What hierarchical authority is there, which can extend its spliero of 
action over flio whole Catliolic Olmrch ? 

“ A. An (Ecumenical Council. 

“ (),. Under what liierarcliical authority are the cliief divisions of the 
Catlndic Church P 

“ A. Under the orthodox Patfiarchs, and the most holy Synod. 

'• “ (2- Ifnniy one desire to fulfil his duty of obedience to the Cliureh, how 
may he learn what alA^ require:^ of Iicr chddren ? • 

“ A. This may be learned from holy Scripture, from the canons of the 
holy apostles, the holy (Ecumeni(;al and Provincial Councils, and the holy 
Fathers, and from the Hooks of Ecclesiastical Rules and Rubrics. 

** TUE S.VCUA-MENTS. 

“ Q. How many ai u*tho sacraments ? ^ 

“ A. Seven : 1. Haptism ; 2. Unction with chnsm ; 8. Communion ; 
4. Penitence ,» 6. Ordci’s ; 0. Matrimony; 7. Unction with oil. 

Q. What virtiK' is there in eacli of these saeraments ? 

“A. 1. Tn baptism man is mystt?riously born to«i spiritual life. 

“ 2. In iinetion with clirism he receives a grace of spiritual growth and 
strength. • • 

“3. Tn the communion hc^is spiritually fed. 

“ 4. In penitence he is healed of spiritual diseases, tliat is, of sin. 

“ 5. In orders he receives grace spiritually to regenerate, fe^d, and 
nurture others, by doctrine and sacraments. 

“ G. In matrimony ho receives a grace sanctifying the married life, and 
the naturj^l proeri'ation and nurture of children. 

7. In unction with oil he has medicine even for bodily diseases, in that 
ho is healed of spiritual. 

“ Q. But why does not the Creed mention all these sacraments, instefid 
of mentioning baptism only ? 

“ A. Because bajitUiu was the subject of a question, whether some 
people, as heretics, ought not to bo rc-baptized ; and this required a deci- 
sion, which BO came to be j)ut into the Creed. 

“ Q. Wl^t is unetton with clirism ? 

“ A. Unction witlP chrism is a sacrament, in whicjh the baptized believer, 
being anointed with holy clirism on certain fiarts of the body, in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, receives the gifts of the Holy Ghosi for growth and 
strength in apiritiud life. 
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“ Q. "Wliat is the communion ? ^ • 

“ A. '¥ho communion is a sacramont, in which the believer, under the 
forms of bread and wine, partakes of the very body and blood of Christ, to 
everlasting 'life. ' * 

Q. What is the most essential act in^this part of the Liturgy ? 

“ A. The uttornnee of the words which Jesus Christ spake in instituting 
the sacrament : ‘ Tak;e, cat, this is my body j drink ye all of it, for this is 
my blood, of the Ish'w Testament,* (Mat. xxvi. 20, 27, 28.) And after this 
the invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the blessing the gifts, that is, the 
broad and wine, which have been offered. 

“ Q. Wlty is this so essential? 

“ A. Il»Y*anpo at the moment of this act, the bread and wine are changed, 
or trunsid)st.intijif ed, into the very body of Cln’i&t, and into the very blood 
of Christ. fi 

“ Q. What, benefit does ho receive who communicates in the body an(J 
blood of Christ ? , ^ » 

“ A. He is in the closest manner united to Jesus Christ Himself, and, in 
Him, is made partaker of everlasting life. 

“ ‘ He that oateth my flpsh, and dnnketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and 
I in liim.’ (John vi. 56.) * Whoso eatctli my llesb and drinketh my blood, 

hath et(irnal life.’ (v. 51.) 

“ Q. What is penitence • 

“ A. Penitence is a sacrament in which he who confesst's his sins is, on 
the outward declaration of pardon by the priest, inwardly Icosed from his 
sins by Jesus Christ Himself. 

“ Q* What is the epUlmia ? 

“ A. The word means punishment. (Sqg 2 Cor. ii. 6.) lender this name, 
art? prescribed to the penitent, accordii.g as may be requisite, divers partieidar 
ext'rcisLS of piety, and divers abstinences or ptivations, starving to cfiac^e ibo 
unrighteousness of sin, and to subdue sinful habit ; as, for instaneo, fasting 
beyond what is prescribed for all, or for grievous sins suspension from tlio 
holy communion for a given time.” 

As the apologists of the Greek Church have strenuously denied that 
it holds, like the Romish Church, the doctrine of transubslantiation 
und of a propitiatory sacrifice being offered in the Eucharist, two 
extracts from the Confession of Dositheus are added, which must for 
ever remove all doubt on this subject : — 

“ Tn the celebration of this sacrament [the Euchdrist], wo believe that 
our Ix)rd Jesus Christ is present, not figuratively nor by a representation, 
nor by superabounding grace, as in the other sacraments, nor by a simple 
presence, as some of the Fathers have said conceHiing baptism, nor by 
impunation, so that the divinity of the Word is hypoi/catically joined to the 
bread of the Eucharist that lie^ before us, as the Lutherans very unleamedly 
nnfl miserably suppose, but truly and actually, so that after the eonsecratiou 
of the bread and wine, the bivad is changed, ti*ansubstantiated, converted, 
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ransformed (jitraf^aX^eaBcHf /itfovatovffQai^ fitraTrointrOaif fiE'^appyOfii- 
^£(T0at), into the true body of our Lord wliich was bom in JBethlelieiii of the 
Evor-Yirgin, was baptised in Jordan, sutfered, was buried, rose again, ascended, 
sits at the right hand of God the Eather, and will conic at a future time in 
the clouds of hel^V^cn ; and the wine is converted and transubstantiated into 
the very true blood of ou^Lord, wliich, when he hung upon the cross, was 
• poured out for the life of the world. Moreover, that fefter the consecration 
of the Hrcad and wine, the substance of bread and wine no longer rtanains, 
but the very body and blood of the Lord under the* form and figiu’e of 
bread and wine, that is to say, under the accidents of bread. . . . [IVloro is 
added ^here of the same kind]. . . Moreover, that in each piece and smallest 
morsel of the changed bread and wine, there is not a portion of the body 
and blood of our Lord — for this notion is blasphemous and impious — but 
the Lord Christ, whole and entirS substantially (kut ovaiav)^ that is witli 
1*3 soul and divinity, namely, perfect God and peHect man. . . . >iot tliat 
the body of our Lord which is iji heaven descends upon the altars, but tliat 
the bread wliich is placed upon the altars in all the diirerent churches is 
converted and transubstantiated aftci; consecration, and is one with that 
very body which is in heaven. . . . Moreover, thilt the very body and blood 
of the Lord which are in the sacrament of the Eucharist, ought to bo 
honoured wdth supremo honour, and worsliipjied with the worship of lafria.^* 
And “ those who violate this doctrine the Catholic Church of Clirist rejects 
and anathematizes'' (Dosith. Confess. Deer. 17, pp. 457 — 403.) 

“ Likewise titis sacrament [the Eucharist] is oflered as a saeriflee for all 
orthodox Cliristians, both the living and those that slec[) in tlie liope of tlio 
resurrection to hfo eternal, which s^’rifiee shall no? fail to be o/fered oven 
till the last judgment.” . . . ** ?ho second benefit wliich this sacitiment 
gives is, that it is a propitiation and mean of reconciliation with* God for 
our sins, both of the living aitd the dead ; on which account none of the 
holy liturgies is celebrated, but that there are in it supplications and inter- 
cessions to God for our sins.” (Confess. Orthod. Kesp. 107, pp. 183, 184. 
See also Resp. 61.) 

“ We behove, moreover, that it [the Eucharist] is a true and propitiatory 
sacrifice, o.^ered up for all the pious, both Uving and dead, and for the 
beneCt of all j as is expressly said in the prayers of this sacrament, delivered 
to the Church by the Apostles, according to the command of our Lord to 
them.” (Dosith. Confess. Deer. 17, !>. 461.) 

It is evident that tjiese doctrines were held before the adoption of 
the Dosithean Confession, for, in the controversy of the patriarch 
Jeremiah with the Lutherans, in 1576, he writes to them : — 

“ The brea^ is changed into the very body (pura^dWtrai eIq avro t5 
awfia) of Christ, and \;he^wino into his blood.” . . . “ The bread being 
transformed and changed (jjLsraTroiovfikvov Kai p.Era(3aX\op.svov) into the 
• very body of Christ,” &c. (Acta et Scripta, &c., p. 86.) Ai a subsequent 
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letter he adds, ** they arc no longer two,* but cvne aftd the same (ovk d&i 
duo, dW^'iv Kai r6 avro). (Ib., p. 240.) 

, “PEAYERS POE THE DEAD. 

“ Q. What is to bo remarked of sudi’souls as have departed with faith, 
but mthout having had time to bring forth fruits worthy of repentance ? 

“ A. This ; that they may be aided towards the attainment of a^ blessed ' 
resurrection by prayers offered in their belialf, es]X’eially such as are olfered 
in union with the oblation of the bloodh‘ss sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, and by works of mercy done in faith for their memory. 

“worship of images. 

“ Q. What is an iexin ? • 

“ A. The word is Greek, and moans an image, or represent atig'n. In the 
orthodox Church this name designates saeml represr:;ntations of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, God incarnate, his immacuLite mother, and liis saints. 

“ Q. Is the use of holy icons agreeable to the second commaiuhueut ? 

“ A. It would then, and then onlyj be otherwise, if any one v\'er(} to make 
gods of them ; but it is not in the least contrary to this commandment to 
honour icons as sacred representations, and to use tlicni for the religious 

remembrance of God’s works and of his saints : fo#: when tlms used, icons 

♦ 

are books, written with the fonns of persons and things instead of letters. 
(See Greg. Magn., Ep. 1. ix., Ep. 9, ad Seren. Epise.) 

“ Q. Wliat disposition of mind shoidd we have, wlien we ri'verencc the 
icons ? 

“ A. While we look on them with ou^ eyes, we should mentally look to 
God anck.to the saints, who are represented on them.” 

As the advocates of the orthodoxy of^the Greek Church strongly 
deny its being open to the charge of idolatry, and as the subtle, 
superficial sophistry which has been used by its divines to repel this 
accusation affords a good sjiecimen of their darkness of understand- 
ing and deadness of conscience, I shall add a few extracts on this 
subject from some of their other authorized formularies, taken from a 
good article on the Oriental Churches which appeared in the “ Chris- 
tian Observer ” while these pages were passing through the press : — 

The Confession of Dositheus states : — “ AVe believe that Jesus Christ our 
Lord is the only Mediator, and gave Himself a random for all, &c., . . but 
we say that in our prayers and petitions to Him the saints are our inter- 
cessors, and before all the immaculate mother of that very God the W’^ord, 
and the holy angels, to whose guardianship also w(! know tl^at we are com- 
mitted, the apostles, prophets, martyrs,” &c. (Lfcsith. Confess., Deer. 8, 
p. 434.) “ Wo honour the saints with two different kinds of honour; the 

mother of God the Word with one kind, which we call hyperdvlic» For 
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inasmuch as she is triify the scrviftit of the one God, nay, even ryother, as 
having brought forth in the flesh one of the Persons of the Trinity, there- 
fore ^he is extolled /w heijond all comparison excelling all ihe> angels and 
saints^ whence also toe assign to her hgperdulic worship ” (i) 7 repS(A}\tKt)if 
rrjv TrpocKvvrimi^), (Dosith. Contoss., Qumst. t, pp. 46H, 169.) 

To the question, “ What are we to think of the invocation of 
saints the “ Orthodox Confession ” replies thus, — 

“ Wo intreat the mediation (ptairtlav) of the saintsVith God, that they 
may intercede for us. And we call upon them not as Cft)ds, but as friends 
of God. . . . And we need their help, not as if they could assist us by their 
own power, but that they may seek for us the grace of God by flicir inter- 
cessions. . . . But some one will say, ‘ They do not know nor understand 
oiu* prayers.’ To whom wo an^cr, that notwithstanding they do not of 
Jihcmsclvci?know nor hear our supplications, yet, nevertheless, by revelation 
and Divine favour, which Goi has abundantly granted them,* they both 
understand and hear. . . We do not honour God’s saints with the worship 
of latria^ but we cull upon them as cyxr brctlircn and friends of God, that 
they may seek the Divine aid for us their brethrL*n, and may mediate for us 
with the Lord ; which is not contrary to the command of the Decalogue.” 
(Confess. Orthod., Pt. 3, Bespt. 52, pp. 300 — 305.) 

“Wo maintain that the saints are our medi-ttors and intercessors with 
God, not only when upon earth, but more esjiccially after deatli, when, tlieir 
eyes being opthied, and they clearly behold the Holy Ti’inify, its infinite 
light impresses upon their mind the things which concern us.” (Dosith, 
Confess., Deer. 8, p. 435.) “ With the second kind of worship, which wo 

call dulic, wo worship, that is, wo lionoui* the holy angels, apostles, prophets, 
martyrs, and, in a word, all the saints.^’ (Ih., Kesp. 4, ]). 469.) * 

In the Seventh Act of the seventh general Council the following 
decision was agreed to respecting pictures and the cross : — 

“ We docrcc that tho venerable and holy icons made witli colours or 
Mosaic work and other suitable material be, with all acciu-acy and care, like 
the figure V)f tins precious and life-giving cross, dedicated and plac<.‘d in tho 
lioiy chui’chcs of God, upon vessels, and garments, and walls, and tables, 
both in private houses and public ways ; wo speak both of tho icon of our 
Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and of our immaculate Lady, the 
holy mother of God, and tho honourable angels and all tho saints. For 
immediately they are seen tlu’ough this representation by an icon, tliey wlio 
view these icons are roused through them to tho remembrance and love of 
those they represent. And that men give to them salutation and respeetjul 
worship (ripsfriKtjv TrqotTKvvijaiv), not, indeed, that true worship of lairla^ 
which expresses our faith, which is due to thg Divine nature alone, . . hut 
of that kind which is due to the figure of the precious and life-giving cross, 
and to the holy Gospels, and to other sacred dedicated things. And that 
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incense and lights should he used in honour of these Hions^ as was tho ♦pious 
custom of the aucionts. For the honour done to the icon passes through it 
to the prototype, and he who worships the icon, worslups it in the s\ibjeet 
of the* representation.” (n/;5dXtoi/, p. 181 ; also, Concil. ed Uardouin, 
iv. 45G.) ‘ • ' 

The Orthodox Confession” speaks thus : — ‘ 

“ ^Miat ought we to hold concerning the icons which the orthodox 
Church worsliips and honours ? Anstver. There is a great diiference botvvcoii 
idols and icons (rwv tiSdiXiov Kui twv (iKovityv). For idols are figments and 
inventions of men, as tlie apostle witnesses, saying, ‘ We know that an idol 
is notliing in the w'orld.’ 13ut an ieon is a representation whieli represents 
a true thing, which lias an existem‘e in the world ; as the icon of our 
Saviour Christ, and of the Virgin Mary, ai d of all the saints. And, more- 
over, the heathens worshipped their idols as God, and offered saevifices mitij 
them, thinking the gold and silij'^r to bo gods, as ^'lebnchadnezzar ; but w'c, 
when we honour and worship the icons, do not worship the paintings or tlio 
wood, but wo honour the saints themselves of whom they are the icons (or 
likenesses) with the worshit) of dulia^ placing them before our mind thi'ough 
that which is present to our eyes. As, for instance, wluai wo worship a 
crucifix, we bring home to our understanding Christ hanging upon the cross 
for our salvation, to whom, we bow our heads and^ar knees with thanks- 
giving. So, also, when wo worship the icon of the Virgin IVIary, we ascei\d 
in mind to the most holy mother of God, bowing our headsfund our knees 
to lior,” &c., &c. . . . “ And for the greater coufinnation of tlic worship of 
holy icons, the Church %f God in the seventh (Ecumenical Sgnod anathema- 
tized all breakers of icons, and established (ind confirmed for ever the worship 
of veneralle icons ; as appears in tht* ninth Canon of this Synod.” (Con- 
fess. Orthod., Ft. 3, Quaist. et Resp. 55, pp. 398 — 311.) 

Every bishop has, at his consecration, to make this declaration : — 

“ I am a worshipper, relatively (axfriKujig)^ but not with the worship of 
lairia^ of the divine and venerable icons, both of Christ himself and of the 
most holy mother of God, and all the saints, and I consider the honour 
paid to them given to the prototypes j and I will cast out alt hho do not 
hold this doclHne as men of unsound views.^* (Euchologium, pp. 175, iIg.) 

I shall conclude by adding specimens of some of the prayers 
offered to the Virgin Mary, the holy fathers, and the cross : — 

“ Thee, O Virgin, I ivcognise as the proteetri'ss of life, and most safe 
presenter, giving dehvoranco from a multitude of trials, and driving away 
the assaults of evil spirits ; and I entreat thee unceasingly, deliver me from 
the misery of my suflerings.” ‘‘ AVe possess thee, O damsck as a wall of 
refuge, and the all-perfect salvation (TravrsXtj (Tcjj’jjpmn) of our souls, and 
enlargement in our troubles, and m thy light we always rejoice ; O Lady, 
even now save uS from our sulTorings and dangers.” . • “ Warm intercessor, 
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rihd unconquered wall? fountain ^f mercy, the refuge of the world (rou 
Kofffiov Kara<l>vyiov)y we earnestly cry to thee ; O Lady, mother of God, 
hasten and redeem ug from our dangers, thou that alone dost quickly afford 
protection” (»/ fiovtj ‘rrpoffrarevovffa). (Paracletioe, p. 445.)» 

” To the irtother of God let us'^oor sinners earnestly run and fall down 
before her, crying repentantly from the depth of our soul, O Lady, help, 
liavmg compassion upon us j hasten, we perish undci' a multitude of sins ; 
turn ndt thy servants aw'ay empty ; for thou art the alone hope (ji6vr\v 
eXTriSa) we possess.” (P. 576.) " 

“ I offer myself wholly to thee, O blessed of God, Nicetas, tliat I may 
enrich myself with thee as my patron with a master able to save,” &c. . . . 
“ Bestow upon mo abundant grace, who willingly weave crowns of praises 
to thee in my words, delivering me from my sin and my wicked deeds by 
thy intercessions, O most blessed?* (Men., Sept. 15, pp. 125, 126.) 

# “ O fatllfer Ni(;holas, give mo liberation from all my ills, by thy interces- 
sions, O blessed, by lliy supplic'ifcions to thy*Ma8tcr. . . Save mo* O blessed 
of God, for I call thee my patron, and send down thy aid, O father, to mo 
who call upon thee.” (Paracletico, p.,90.) 

“ O thrice-blesstwl and most reverend cross, wc^ the faithful, worship and 
magnify thee, rejoicing in thy Divine exaltation. But as a trophy and 
unconquerod weapon, shield and protect hy thy grace (TnpKppovpei. rt Kai 
OKErre ry ay i'^ose that cry unto ^/4e&;»hail, blessed wood.** (P. 

619.) ** Hail, O cross, the receptacle of light j hail, O cross, the storehouse 
of life. Hail,»0 thou giver of tfts gifts of the Spirit ; hail, tljou tranquil 
port of those passing over the sea.’* (P. 620.) ” O cross, the beginning 

of salvation, O cross the joy of marfyrs, the subject *of apostolic prcac^ldjig, 
the concord of Churches, protect^ •*shield^ and guard those that boast in thy 
strength''* (Pp, 523, 524.) ' 

“ THE SABBATH. 

“ Q. Is the Sabbath kept in the Christian Church ? 

“ A. It is not kept, strictly speaking, as a holy day ; but still, in memory 
of the creation of the world, and in continuation of its original observance, 
it is distin^^uished from the other days of the week by a relaxation of the 
rule for fasting. 

“ Q. Is there not yet something more to be understood under the name 
of the seventh day, or Sabbath ? 

“ A. As in the Chqrch of the Old Testament the name Sabbath was 
understood to include divers other days appointed like the Sabbath for 
festivals or fasts, as ‘ the festival of the Passover,’ and ‘ the day of Atone- 
ment J * so, likewise, aie we now in the Christian Church bound to keep, 
besides the Dftrd’s-day* certain others also, which have been apj)ointed*as 
festivals to the glory of Gdl and the honour ol the blessed Virgin and other 
saints, or as days of fasting. (See Orth. Confess., P. ii’>, Q. 60, P, i., 
Q. 88.)” 
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Though it be tnie that no subscription is required from the clergy 
to these formularies, yet their authenticity and authority are prac- 
tically admitted by them in the daily discharge of their spiritual 
duties^ and by their consenting to instruct the people in all the doc- 
trines propounded in the confessions of 1‘aith and creeds fesued by the 
patriarchs in conjunction with the Synods. Any priest who refused 
to use the esfablished formularies of the Church w'ould be persecuted 
and expelled. The attempt, therefore, to deny that the Church autho- 
ritatively teaches these errors is perfectly puerile. The only advantage 
it possesses over the Romish Churcli is that they are less fettered in 
forming new confessions of faith. • 

The foregoing statements, extracted from well-authenticated eccle- 
siastical formularies fully establish the heterodoxy of the Greek 
Church as regards the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel. 'J^hese fatal 
errors are* amalgamated in tbeir catechisms and other works on divi- 
nity with much that is scriptural and goodj but, far from mitigating 
and counteracting the errors, this increases tenfold their power for 
evil, by facilitating thei^* unguarded reception into the mind. This 
account of the doctrines of the Greek Church will be closed with a 
document extracted from its authentic ritual, exhibiting the bigotted 
and persecuting spirit v’ith which a strict agreement with all the 
articles of its creed is enforced upon its members. While they disavow 
the supremacy of the Pope, they lay full claim to the •Infallibility of 
the Church ; and, the laity having been excluded from any share in its 
government, the people have to submit to the yoke of many popes 
instead of one ; for every bishop exercises the tyrannical sway of an 
absolute and irresponsible pope over all who are placed under his 
jurisdiction. 


“ THE ANATHEMAS OP THE OBEEE CHTJBCH, 

“ Selected from some sixty others, wluch are read every year in the churches. 
They are found in the ‘ Tbiodion,’ a large quarto volume, whidh contains 
the whole service of the Church during the season of Lent. * 

** 1. Everything written or spoken against the holy Patriarchs Germanus, 
Tanasius, Nicephorus, Methodus, Ignatius, Photius, Antonins, and Niko- 
laus, is thrice anathematized, 

“ 2. Everything introduced contrary to the traditioft of the Church, and the 
teachings and decisions of the holy and renowned Fathers, or not coinciding 
therewith, is thrice anathematized, 

“ 3. Those who disallow the representation of the mcarnateOiV'ord of God 
in pictures (riAdnos), thus virtually disowning our iommon salvation, are 
once anathematized, 

4. Those who hold that the Prophets, in their visions of the incarnate 
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Word, did not see hij^ real, image in picture {eikdna), but onl^ bad a con- 
ception of his intangible and invisible being, and who th 0 rofoi*e *deuy that 
the human acts of the Word, and his sufferings for us, may hje pictorially 
represented, are once anathematized. , 

“ 6. Those •wlfo professedly listdh to tho prophet of whom Moses said, ‘A 
prophet sliall the Lord your God raise up unto you like unto mo, him shall 
you hear,’ and yet hinder the grace and saving benefite of that prophet, by 
not adihitting the eihonas exhibiting his birth, education, sufferings, miracles, 
crucifixion, burial, and resurrection — all of which he did and suffered for us 
— those, therefore, who forbid to look upon, or to honour, or to do honour 

to such eiJeonas. are thrice anathematized. 

• * 

“ 6. Those who follow the image-opposing heresy (Iconoclasts), or rather 
the Christ-opposing apostasy, and persist irreelaimably in this delusion, and 
shut th^ir ears to tho whole WoAlof God, and to spii’itual eounsel, as being 
lilready rotten members, and self-dissevered from the body of tho Church, 
are thrice anathematfzed. ^ • * 

“ 7. Iliose who do not receive, with a pure and cordial faith, the worthy 
miracles of our Saviour, and of the immaculate Mother of God, and of the 
other saints, but endeavour, by sophistry and argument, to vilify them as 
unreal and worthless, and to interpret them after their own notions, and 
to judge of them according to their own private opinions, are once anathe- 
matized. ' • 

“ 8. Those who reject the decisions of the holy Fathers, promulgated for 
tho maintenaiJCe of sound doctrines in the Church of God — of Athanasius, 
Cyril, Ambrose, Amphilochius, Leon, the Most Reverend Archbishop of the 
Presbytery of Rome, and others, as also the acts of flie general (cDCiunenical) 
Synods, are thrice a/nathematized^ 

9. Tho CouncU which treated confemptuously tho venerable dik6nae, is 
thrice anathematized. * 

“ 10; Those who take tho dwlarations of tlio Sacred Scriptures agamst 
idols, and employ them agamst tho venerable eikonas (pictures) of Christ 
and of his saints, are thrice anathematized. 

“ 11. Those that knowingly commune with them who abuse and dishonour 
the venerable eikonas, are thrice anathematized. 

** 12. Those who say that Christians approach the eikdnas as Divine, are 
thrice anathematized. 

“ 13. Those who dare say that the Church Catholic have ever received 
idols, and thus subvert the whole Christian system, and pour contempt 
upon the Christian faith, are thrice anathematized. 

“ 14. If any one worship not our Lord Jesus Christ, as pictured, in 
respect to his human nature, in the eikonas, let him he thrice anathematized. 

** 16. All heretics are thrice anathematized^^ 

ITiough the Greek CJiurch has often b^en oppressed in Turkey, its 
hierarchy have exhibited the arrogant and intolerant sj)irit inculcated 
by its ecclesiastical principles whenever they have had the opportunity, 
• S.F 2 
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calling in the aid of the Turkish soldiers aij^d police to execute their 
unjust add cruel mandates. This was shewn within the last few years, 
by their cruel persecution of the Protestant converts of the town of 
Hasbcjiya, in the Anti-Lebanon. In Russia, likewise, the most absolute 
spiritual despotism is exercised over ail the members uf •che National 
Church. There are above five millions of Protestants, chiefly Lutherans, 
in Finland, Lithuania, Esthonia, and in German colonies scattered over 
the empire; a large proportion of these were invited to settle* in the 
country by Peter Ihe Great and his successors, for the purpose of 
introducing among the semi-barbarous natives an improved know- 
ledge of agriculture, and of the industrial arts ; they are, consequently, 
fully tolerated in the exercise of their religion. But, by the law of 
the land, secession from the National jChurch is punished with con- 
fiscation of all property, and imprisonment for life in a convent, or 
some othe;^ place of confinement. Converted heathens are also obliged 
to be baptized into the Greek Church. i.'hesc severe regulations have 
compelled the abandonment of all Protestant missionary efibrts in the 
Russian empire. ^ *' 

There are, nevertheless, divisions and dissensions in the Russian 
Church. Considerable numbers — amounting, it is supposed, to some 
millions —of the educatcd^classes among the old ??Ioscovites entertain a 
strong objection to acknowledge (in the Emperor) a lay spiritual head 
of the Church, and greatly prefer the apostolic constitution of the 
Eastern Greek Church. A most remarkable and interesting reforma- 
tion movement, of a fnorc decided character, has, also, been silently, 
though steadily, progressing among tho Russian population for nearly 
a centur;^. It is said to have originated with a Russian officer, who 
having acquired, while residing with a pioul^ Quaker family in England, 
a scriptural knowledge of the Gospel, zealously propagated his new 
opinions on his return to his country, and soon, through the Divine 
blessing, procured some followers. The severest measures were at first 
adopted against the converts, such as the lash, confiscation of property, 
imprisonment, banishment to Siberia, &c. ; but persecution^ fanned, 
instead of extinguishing, the hallowed flame ; the converts spread tlieir 
doctrines, and obtained numerous adherents wherever they went, even 
in the cold, dreary mines of Siberia. The Government then, in order to 
check, if possible, the alarming growth of this sect, had recourse to the 
plan of sending them to colonize some districts in the south of Russia, 
where they now live in separate villages, and whoever is suspected of 
holding their opinions is immediately banished to these colonies. 
Their numbers are, notwithstanding, reported to be on the increase in 
every part of the interior (K the empire, and* to amount to above a 
hunted thousand. They are called MolocUani (eaters of milk in the 
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time of fasts), or Dmhavi^ie Chrisfiam, “ Spiritual Christians.” Their 
views of ‘‘justification by faith only” are sound, and their nSorals are 
strictly correct j they receive the Bible as a revelation frop God, but 
believe also in direct communications of the Holy Spirit, to •which 
they attach thd same authorit/; they reject the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper^ they have very few Bibles, and their creed is 
often transmitted only by oral tradition ; it is not,*therefore, surprising 
that some of them should have fallen into mystical, superstitious, and 
speculative errors. They seem, however, to occupy a position similar 
to that of the Paulicians, Cathai’i, and Waldenses, and may be 
intended to prepare the way for a general religious reformation, when- 
ever the Lord’s time to favour the Muscovite race shall arrive. 

The only essential differcnc|5 between the Greek and Papal Churches 
is, that tjie despotic power of the ecclesiastical tribunals has not been 
so systematically reduced into a codj of penal laws on points of 
doctrine and discipline in the former as in the latter. Sound views of 
the doctrine of justification by faith are occasionally found in the 
works of some of their divines, although miy^ed up with much danger- 
ous error. One of the best of these works is “ The Summary of 
Cliristian ])ivinity,” by Platon, late Metropolitan of Moscow : but 
whenever any of the*^ clergy exhibit an Evi^igelical spii'it they imme- 
diately become objects of dislike and suspicion, as being* too Protestant, 
It is in vain^however, the apologists of this Church quote such writ- 
ings in its defence, when the opinions of these individual members are 
so diametrically contradicted, ft!s I have sho^n, by its authorized 
standards of doctrine and discipline, and when, especially, the masses 
of the people are encouraged in the daily practice of the grossest 
heathen idolatry, as is fiifly attested by many witnesses who have 
long resided among them. There are, in fact, contradictions and 
inconsistencies in the system of this TJhurch, of which its priests 
artfully know how to avail themselves whenever assailed for heresy. 
“ It is true,” says a late writer, “ that she advocates the use of 
Scripture* but she lays as firm a hold on the validity of tradi- 
tion. She disavows works of supererogation, and disclaims the 
doctrine of indulyences ; but she abounds in wx)^ks of self-right- 
eousness, enjoins confession, confers absolution, requires penances, and 
encourages monkery. Transubstantiation she may theoretically and 
in name deny, but her liturgies * attest that she practically believes in 

• “ The liturgies of the Eastern Church and its various sects are computed to 
number sixty»scven. the sources from which they are derived are threefold ; 
namely, that of Jerusafeni^aj»cribed to James: that of Alexandria, attributed to 
Mark : and that of Edessa, said to owe its origin to Thaddscus. The latter is 
used only among the Nestorians. That of James is read onl>*in>onie churches 
on the diy of his festival. The standard liluals are those modifications of St. 
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the thing itself. Although sti’^nuous jn he^ opposition to the idea oF 
purgatorj, she does not hesitate to offer her prayers for the repose of 
the departed. And though she condemns image-worship, she allows 
the ,a^ration of pictures, offers her prayers to the Virgin and to the 
saints, takes .delight in relics, believefti in miracles, and'attaches an 
untold efficacy to the act of signing with the crdss.” (“ The Greek and 
Eastern Churches,” p. 49.) 

With respect to the Scriptures, the only authorized version in llussia 
is an old one in Sfavonic, a language very little understood by the 
people j and it is well known that the noble and enlightened efforts of the 
late Emperor Alexander to have the Bible freely circulated in modern 
lluss throughout his vast empire, were, at the end of some years, 
completely defeated by the determine^ opposition of the National 
Synod. He had the grief, a few years before his death, of ^seeing a 
formidable^ conspiracy organized against the Russian Bible Society, 
which soon compelled its president, the pJous Prince Galitzin, to resign 
his office. The Emperor Nicholas, who at first followed his brother’s 
example in countenancing the Society, finally yielded to the intrigues 
of the Synod, and suppressed it by an ukase, in 1826. The priests pro- 
fess, it is true, a great reverence for the Bible j a copy of it, richly 
bound and embossed, an(^ having a gold or silv^?* cross on one side of 
the cover, is always kept on the communion table ; towards the close 
of public worship the priest, dressed in his rich cancfiicals, issues 
forth tlirough the centre door of the Holy of Holies, holding up the 
sacred volume to be kUsed by each rncimber of the congregation, kneel- 
ing, who usually, also, kisses the henr of his robe. But as long as 
they rob Mie people of the power of obeying the precious command- 
ment, “ Search ye the Scriptures,” by not 'allowing them to have the 
Bible in their vernacular language, this outward reverence is an im- 
pious deceit and mockery, coftverting God’s holy Word into a dumb 
idol, which they make to speak lies. 

The people generally hold the Bible in great veneration, though 
ignorant of its contents. A copy of the Scriptures, or of some of hs 
books, is often placed on a small table or praying- desk, by the side of a 
sacred image, beffire which they say their daily prayers, looking upon 
the sacred image and the Bible as household gods. 

The truth is, that the free study of the Word oi God by the people 
and the exercise of private judgment, not only never have been 
encouraged by the rulers of the Greek Church, but are expressly pro- 
hibited in their authoritative confessions, except finder certain restric- 
• 

James’s which are followed at Qpnstantinople ; namoCy, that of St. Chrysostom, 
which is in ordinary use, and that of St. Basil, which is substituted for it on 
certain appointed flays." 
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tions. Thus, in the confession q£ Dositheus, already quoted, are found 
the following question and answer ♦ 

“ Xs it right that ^ho Divine Scripture should be read by all Christians 
without distinction ? Answer, It is kot. (OtJ.) For we know that all 
Scripture is cli^noly-inspired anJ profitable, and is so necessary of itself, 
that without it no one ctfti live religiously ; but not that it is to be read by 
all, but only by those who dive into the depths of the Spirit with suitable 
earnestness of investigation, and who know in what ways the Divine Scrip- 
ture is to be searched, and taught, and read. But to* those who are inex- 
perienced, and interpret the Scriptures without discrimination, or only 
accoiriing to the letter, or in any other way foreign from piety, the Catholic 
Church, knowing by experience the bad eflfeets, interdicts the reading (ov 
Beg,iT^v T^jv dvdyvutatv tlvai ivreWtTai.) So that it is permitted to every 
pious person to hear the Scripturt's, so as to believe with the heart unto 
^ighteousilcss, and to confess with the mouth unto salvation j but to read 
some parts of the Scripture,# and particularly of the Old Testament, is 
forbidden (gTrrjyopevtTai) for the aforesaid and other similar reasons.” 
(Dosith. Confess. Q. et R, 1, pp. 465g 466.) 

The foregoing statement fully accounts for the fact of the Greek 
Church having made no effort to provide the people with translations 
of the Scriptures in# the spoken languages. Their only authorised 
versions in Turkey are an incorrect edition of the New Testament, 
in modern G'leek, and the Old Testament in ancient Greek, a language 
which the people scarcely understand. In Syria and Palestine, where 
Arabic only is spoken, the Bible Und Liturgies jure both in Arabic and 
ancient Greek ; and the services arc sometimes read in both languages, 
by different priests, at the same tinte, which produces a strange effect. 
The priests have always strbngly resisted the distribution of the Bible 
in the vernacular languages by Protestants. In Greece the circu- 
lation of the New Testament in modem Greek, wa:^ only granted 
by the Church under the compulsion of its free Government. The 
consequence is, that very few either of the priests or people in the 
East posSess an entire copy of the Bible — but only small portions of 
it,*separately bound, such as the book of Psalms, Proverbs, &c. Their 
reading is chiefly confined to books containing absurd and fabulous 
legends of saints, published in modern Greek or Arabic. The priest- 
hood of the Greeks Church cannot therefore escape the charge of 
having allowed the study of the Bible to fall into disuse, and of having 
incurred the deep guilt of depriving the people of God's most precious 
gift of his squl-renewing Word of Life. 

In the celebraticA of the Lord's Supper, the wine is mixed with 
warm water, for two reasons; because iflhen our Saviour's side was 
pierced, “ forthwith came thereout blood and water," mnd also for the 
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purpose of setting forth the t\/o natui;ps of Chrbt. The Armenians, 
who maintain the unity of Christ’s nature, refuse to mingle water with 
the wine. The bread is used, in circular pieces, like large wafers, 
stamped with mystical letters, and divided by the priest with a small 
spear into various portions, symbolical sjf the laceration' olHhe body of 
Christ on the cross, during which the priest repeats portions of Scrip- 
ture, and a prayer of consecration. It has been erroneously asserted 
by some, that the Greeks do not practise the elevation of the host; for 
while repeating the words “ Holy things for holy persons,” each 
element is separately raised before distribution, while the people look 
on with bended knees. o 

Confession is not practised with such minuteness as in the Romish 
Church, consisting chiefly in a recital of ^he Ten Commandments, with 
questions respecting which of them has been broken. In the form of 
absolution the priest is instructed to pray, “God/orgive thee;” but 
this is followed up with the assurance “ c\)ncerning the crimes which 
thou hast told out to me, have not a single care, but depart in peace.” 
The following account of the appointed fast and saints’-days is 
borrowed from the little work on the ** Greek and Eastern Churches,” 
already quoted ; — “ The appointed fasts of the Oriental Church are 
very numerous and very^ strict. There are in fill two hundred and 
twenty-six set days of abstinence in the year, including the Wednesday 
and Friday in each week, which are regular fast-daj^. Lent is 
observed with peculiar rigour ; its first seven days are termed * butter- 
week,’ because the people then abstain from meat only ; but after this 
is terminated, they are debarred fish, cheese, butter, oil, milk, and 
eggs, excvpt on Saturdays* and Sundays, which as festivals entitle 
them to the privilege of oil, as well as the liberty of taking more than 
one meal in the day. So binding are these rules considered, that even 
the poor will throw away a loaf of bread, if one of the forbidden ali- 
ments has but touched it. The Copts and Nestorians agree in keeping 
with especial strictness the three days’ fast * of the Ninevites * which 
precedes Lent; and some have been known to go without either food 
or water for the whole seventy-two hours.” The reply of a priest to a 
lady, who was asking what good thing must I do to inherit eternal 
life, was, Never will you be perfect till you have learned to live on 
mushroom skins.” One effect of these prolonged fastings, which I 
have myself sometimes witnessed, has been a great dimness of the 
sight, which disappears on the return to a more nourishing diet. 
“ The saints in the Greek calendar are more nuraterous tl^n the days 
, of the year ; and many of them are addressed in laudatory effusions, so 

f. , , < 

♦ The Greeks differ from the Romanists in regarding the Saturday like a 
second Sabbath, artd therefore accounting it a feast-day instead of a fast.” 
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•full of extravagant «ietaphoraithat tKey may fitly be characterized as 
mere ‘rhapsodies/ To the Virgin they have constant recourse for 
aid^: ‘ Hail, lady, j)rotectress, and guard, and salvation of our souls ! ' 
* Let us never keep silence, O mother of God, concerning thy |n\ghty 
works, un\forthy though we be to speak them. For hadst thou not 
by thine intercession been our advocate, who could have preserved us 
from so many dangers, and who would have "guarded us till now 
safe?'” 

THE CHURCH RITUAL, DECORATIONS, AND CEREMONIES. 

The liturgies of the Greek Church are extremely voluminous, con- 
taining long services for every day in the year ; a good summary of 
these rituals is given in therfollowing extract from “ Dallaway^s Con- 
, stantinople — 

“ Dr. King judiciously remarks, thdt by liturgy, the Office of the 
Eucharist only was described, nor has it at present a different meaning 
in the Greek Church, the four liturgies of which are those of St. James, 
St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, and thdse of the jjre-sanctified mysteries. 

“ The first of these is asserted to be spurious by Smith, and therefore 
obsolete. The liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysostom are essentially 
the same ; but the ^rmer being the longer, is used only on certain 
days, while the latter is considered as the oiriinary communion service. 
That of the pre-sanctified is appropriated for Wednesdtiys and Fridays 
in Lent, or the great fast. 

“ The service of the Greek Church, like that of Rome at present, 
and that of all other Churches before the Reformation, is principally 
choral. Their canons and antiphonies are hymns, or portions of 
Scripture, set to music, first rbcited by the minister, and then chanted 
by the choir, but without musical Instruments, which are not admitted 
in accompaniment. The tetiniia corresponds with our litany, but is 
never so called by the Greeks. They nave several in every service. 
In consequence of a great variety of these and other forms, their books 
of offices are numerous and bulky. 

“ The Meneeon contains the hymns and services for every festival, as 
it occurs in the calendar, and is divided into twelve volumes folio, each 
volume comprising the service of a month. The Octoechos, is so called 
faom eight tones or voices, which are fixed to particular hymns, and 
which serve as a rule for singing the test. It is divided into two 
volumes folio. 

“ The Synnaxar, or biographical history of the saints, comprehends 
four volumes folio, of which an appropriate portion is read on every 
saint’s day. To these must be added the psalter and hours, the 
common service, the four gospels, the two trioaes, the book of prayer, 
the ritual, and (which is very necessary in such a complex mass of 
liturgical fqrms) the regulation, wherein are contained directions how 
they are to be use<^ ^ « 

“ Of the Menologiox it is sufficient to rynark, that it nearly resembles 
idolatry; they admit pictures into their churches, not merely as orna- 
mental, but as indispensable in the ceremonial of theif religion. They 
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are usually attached to the screen wlvch secretes the chancel, and' 
from thefice receives the name of iconostas. In the arguments 
advanced by Greek theologists in defence of this preference of paint- 
ing to sculpture, there appears to he little solidity. They consider 
themseives as secure under the authority of St. J ohn Damascenus. In 
the emblematical and mystical properties, attributed to*" clerical vest- 
ments, the Greek Church rivals the barbarism of the monkish ages.” * 

The ceremonial of the Eastern Churches surpasses in the magnifi- 
cence and imposing scenic effect of many of the services, that of 
the Church of Rome, whenever they can command the requisite 
funds; the Orientals display a great superiority over the people 
of the West in their taste for rich and beautiful decorations. The 
fitting-up of their churches and the ordering of the services has been 
evidently modelled on the Jewish ceremonial. The churches are 
generally^ of a cruciform shape, and surrounded by one of several 
domes. Tl\e choir is divided,^ by a high screen, into two compart- ' 
ments, an inner one corresponding to the^ Holy of Holies, where the 
communion table stands, and the chief priest officiates ; the outer one 
allotted to the priests and, choristers,*' where they read and chant the 
services ; this is railed off from the remainder of the church, in which 
the people assemble. The screen concealing the Holy of Holies is 
called iconostasis ; it is dqcorated with rich ornafiients and fine paint- 
ings of the Virgin, the Saviour, and of the Evangelists, or saints held 
in highest veneration. There are small folding doors ii^^the centre, 
called “ holy,” royal,” or ‘‘ beautiful doors,” through which none but 
the priests are ever allowed to pass ; they are opened at certain parts 
of the service, when the high priest iifeues, dressed in his splendid 
canonicals-* and attended by assistants, carrying censers ; after reading 
some of the lessons and prayers he retires, and the doors are closed. 
There are small lateral doors for the passage of the inferior order of 
priests and choristers. 

The services are intoned by the priests and choristers in front of the 
Holy of Holies, in a kind of recitative, exceedingly monotonous, and 
so rapid as to be nearly unintelligible. The lessons from the Scripture 
are read, but owing to the extreme length of the services (some of 
them lasting from two to four hours), this is done in a most hurried 
and irreverent manner. The words “Kyrie Eleison,” “Lord have 
mercy on me,” are repeated, after some prayers, as many as forty or 
fifty times, accompanied each time with the sign of the cross ; this is 
strictly required to be made with three fingers, while in the Pa))al 
Church only two are used. Some of the psalms anH litaniq^, however, 
are feung in exquisite taste with the richest v6'cal harmony; all 
instrumental music is prohibifed. The vestments of the priests consist 
*'* “ Dallaway’s Constantinople,” p. 375. 
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•of splendid robes o5 velyet asd satin, adorned with costly jewellery 
and embroidered work. The priests are generally tall, handsome 
men, and when they come forward in this rich attirement, with well 
combed hair, and long flowing beards, in the midst of clouds of 
fragrant inteifse, the effect is ‘well calculated to attract and gratify a 
lively and imaginativcf people. 

Many pictures of the Virgin and saints, richly ornamented with 
plates* of gold or silver, in alto-relievo, are hun^ round the churches, 
and small stands are placed in front of them for the reception of 
lighted tapers, presented by the worshippers as votive offerings. These 
tapors, which cost from a farthing to ten shillings, or more, are sold 
by a priest at the entrance of the church, and bring in a very large 
revenue, sufficient for the support of some of the monasteries ; for, after 
burnirig^for a very short time, they are taken away and melted down, 
to be moulded into new tapers, and s^ld again. Oil laiyps are used 
where wax is scarce. A grfat part of the worship of the people con- 
sists ini offering a lighted taper to the madonna or their favourite 
saints, before whose images thdy perfom\ many prostrations, each 
time repealing prayers, and making the sign of the cross. I have 
observed them going in this way round the whole church, from image 
to image, paying sciJ^cely any attention to^the services performed by 
the priests. • 

The cond^t of the geople generally, during Divine worship in the 
Greek Church, is not less cold, formal, and irreverent, than in the 
Coptic and Armenian Churches.^ They are obliged to stand, no seats 
being provided, and it is butjftstice to observe, that the priests are per- 
haps more to blame than the con^egation ; for it is scarcely possible 
the people can feel much interest in long services, hurriedly and irre- 
verently read over, in a language which they scarcely understand (Sla- 
vonic in Russia, ancient ecclesiastical Greek in the East). The act of 
public worship must become mechanical when the services are devoid 
of anything that can instruct the head or affect the heart. The people, 
consequently, walk about the church, freely conversing together, 
and only occasionally attending to parts of the service. The anec- 
dote related of a man in one of their churches being observed 
picking his neighbour's pocket with one hand, while making the sign 
of the cross with the other, will be easily believed after the foregoing 
account of their tedious, heartless services. 

In the East the two sexes are kept separate at church, but this is 
not the cas^ in KuiAia. One of the results of the great length of their 
services is to lea^ no time for preaching, an example which the 
Tractarians in our own country are so a'hxious to imitate. Preaching 
• See page 20. 
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was forbidden in Russia in the seventeftith cfenlu^y, and priests were 
banished to Siberia for delivering sermons, on the false and ridiculous 
pretext that^he Lord has always operated through hts mere word, rnd 
had fotiUdcd his Church, without explaining it, thus ignoring our 
Lord’s solemn declaration, ‘‘This Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached for a witness unto all nations ” In the present day preaching 
is seldom resorted to, except during Lent ; and any attempt at .scrip- 
tural and evangelical preaching so alarms the ecclesiastical rulers, as 
to lead to its speedy suppression. 
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SECTION XII. 

Beformation of the Oriental CJ^riatian Churches — Complete Failure of the 
Hifeh^ Church Missions — Scriptural Rule for Conducting Missions-* 
New Translatioijs of the Bible — Fior^ Opposition of the ^manists— 
Persecution and Cruel Dedth of A. Shediak — Revival among the Arme- 
nians — Severe Persecutions by the Greek and Armenian Hierarchy — 
Toleration granted by the Sukan — Progress of the Reformation at 
Constantinople, Aintab, Aleppo, Diarbekir, Erzoroum, Mosul — 
Awakening among the Greeks — Missions in Palestine and Kurdistan — 
The Malta Protestant College — Advantages of Native Missionaries — 
Great Deficiency of the Means of Christian Educatiqpi in the East — 
The Downfall of Nations. 

A BEVIVAL of pure spiritual relfgion in the deOfeyed Oriental Christian 
Churches was attempted a few years since on the plan of first address- 
ing the priesthood, in the hope of\;onvincing them of their Errors and 
leading them to embrace sAving views of Divine truth. This method is 
asserted by the High Church party to be the only one consistent with 
Church order ; while the instruction of the people in the truths of the 
Gospel, without the consent of an ignorant and unsound priesthood, 
has been pronounced highly scli^smatic. These two plans have had a 
most fuR and fair trial in the East, under the direction of American 
missionaries. The Rev. Mr. Southgate was sent to Constantinople about 
fifteen years since by the Board of Missions of the American Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in the hope of awakening the hierarchy and 
priesthood of the jOriental Churches to the errors of doctrine and 
discipline into which they have lapsed, and of conveying, through 
their instrumentality, a saving knowledge of the Gospel to the people. 
The reverend gentleman most zealously laboured in this mission, 
openly condemningf as schismatics his American brother missionaries 
who, regardless of tlfe opposition of tile priests, were pursuing the 
plan of instructing the people. After some time, thejreverend gentle- 
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man was raised to the dignity of a hishojv in •which character he* 
hoped) pefrhapS) to obtain an influence more favourable to the success 
of his mission. With the view of convincing the ppesthood that the 
Amegriq^n and English Episcopates were regularly organized apostolic 
Churches, not essentially differing frond their own, he *cra*nslated the 
Prayer-book of the Church of England into Ai*menian, besides some 
tracts, sermons, &c. ‘ So blinded and infatuated was he by his High 
Church opinions, that, in the translations of the Prayer-book, he was 
guilty of mutilating' the original text by the omission of the word 
spiritually^ in the pre-communion address, — “ For then we spiritually 
eat ; " and, after the note at the end of the communion office, respect- 
ing kneeling at the time of reception, a note is added, not in our 
Prayer-book, as follows, — “ It is not intended by this to deny the 
doctrine of the Anglican Church, that in this sacrament the l^ody and 
blood of Chfist are indeed takep.” . 

After persevering, however, many years this course, the venerable 
gentleman discovered that the Oriental priesthood, far from being 
disposed to listen to his instructions,* claimed, with a tone of supremo 
and contemptuous superiority, the right of being his teachers, founding 
their claim upon the high primitive antiquity and consequent infal- 
libility of their Churche^ The Bishop, findifig the hierarchy so 
rivetted in error by indomitable pride and bigotry as to be wholly 
inaccessible, had to acknowledge the complete failure his mission, 
and was recalled by his Society. The unsuccessful results of this 
experiment have beeif fully admitted by the American Episcopal 
Board of Missions, as is shown in the* following extracts from the 
proceedings of their Annual Meeting in October, 1852, in which they 
also decided upon renewing their mission ^co the East on a different 
plan : — 

“ Your Committee scarcely deem it necessary to recall to your 
minds the reasons on which, previous to the trial, this opinion was 
based. The experience of the Churcl» has proved that a reformation 
cannot be effectual whilst confined to the clergy; that of ‘the two 
classes the laity are the most easily affected, and must be the instru- 
ments of moving the clergy; and that ecclesiastics, as a body, very 
slowly acquiesce in a movement to which self-interest and cherished 
prejudices are so much opposed. Since the trial, your Committee see 
no results of the experiment which ought to induce the Foreign Com- 
mittee to change their opinion. 

** After a mission chapel had been opened and I'onsecr^ted by the 
missmnary bishop, which chapel was *- not intendeh for the Easterns 
generally,* it was found that ^uch a private exhibition of our Church, 
and such a limited proclamation of the Gospel, could produce little 
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‘effect on the Oriental Qhurches, and, consequently, the chapel was 
closed three years before the mission was abandoned. Official and 
private intercourse with the Heads of the Oriental Churches produced 
no practical influence (so far as is known) in leading to the ^dqisired 
reformatioil. • * 

“ With the exception of the translations mentioned before, your 
Committee are not aware of any other results * having been accom- 
plishe*d, than an imperfect knowledge of the existence of our Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, and an erroneous impression that we are on 
terms of communion with the * decayed Churches of the East.’ ” 

Tihe other division of the American missionaries, being equally 
repulsed by the priesthood, turned to the people, following in that 
respect the example of our iDlessed Lord ; for He did not court the 
favoui* or seek the friendship of the Jewish Sanhedrim. He well 
* knew the priesthopd to be infinitely less accessible to th§ truth than 
the people, being firmly ro(hed in their errors by pride and covetous- 
ness. He publicly and fearlessly reproved the priests, while He 
instructed the people in the wtJy of life. ^ But, though his Divine 
teaching was gladly received by the people, it was scornfully rejected 
by the priests, who persecuted Him unto death. The apostles fol- 
lowed their Master’j example, and several of the Galatian teachers 
were anathematized by St. Paul for perversions of Divine truth, less 
dangerous tikan those of which the priesthood of the Popish and 
Eastern Churches have been guilty. 

These excellent missionaries "laboured accoatiingly for the diffusion 
among the people of the pure light of the Gospel, by means of the 
translation and free circulation of^the Word of God and of* other reli- 
gious books, by the establishment of schools and colleges, and by 
preaching to the people whenever there was a favourable opening. 
After some years’ patient perseverance in the use of these means, their 
labours have been owned of the Lord and largely blessed in the con- 
version of thousands of souls a# the establishment of a large number 
of reforihed congregations in various parts of the East. 

The foregoing account of the fair trial of these two plans of con- 
ducting missionary work establishes two important facts. First, the 
complete state of decay of the ancient Oriental Churches, and the 
hopelessness of any effort for their recovery, through the agency of 
their present ecclesiastical rulers. 

The priests themselves are ignorant of the great fundamental truths 
of the Wojd of G jd ; their learning is principally derived from the 
writings of the Fathers, and from the visionary metaphysical thsories 
of past ages ; being imturally very acuti?, crafty, and unscrupulous, it 
is extremely difficult and unsatisfactory to contend with them in argu- 
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ment on any religious subject ;* for they ar^ practised in the art of 
tnystifyinf}^ truth, by entangling it in the intricate web of a subtle, 
sophistical casuistry, so as to make it promote the ends of error, and 
in clpa^^ing, likewise, error in the garb of truth, whenever this may 
answer their purpose. * * 

The second fact fully established is, that G\)d will not bless any 
other method of propagating his everlasting Gospel than is in strict 
accordance with the Saviour’s parting command to his disciples^, that 
“ repentance and reinission of sins should be preached in his name.” * 
It is obviously, therefore, not schismatic, but the imperative duty of 
all enlightened and zealous Christians, both clergy and laity, to assist 
in rescuing the members of those apostate Churches from their awful 
heresies. To pretend that we should be^fettered, under such circum- 
stances, by arbitrary rules of Church discipline, that we should limit 
ourselves to, the instruction of the clergy, and not interfere with the ' 
people without their consent, is a monstrbus and untenable proposi- 
tion } it is setting a higher value upon ecclesiastical forms and regula- 
tions, all very useful in their propei place, than upon the vital and 
eternal interests of perishing sinners. 

At the beginning of the present century the state of religion was 
very low and corrupt in jjll the ancient Oriented' Christian Churches, 
who had for ages as completely apostatized from the true faith of the 
Gospel as their sister Church in the West. The cause of^his decay of 
pure doctrine was to be found in our Saviour’s words, — “ Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scri|fcures.” The hierarchy had purposely allowed 
the Word of God to fall into disuse, neglecting to provide the people 
with translations in the spoken languages. The Armenians were the 
only Oriental Christians who sometimes possessed copies of the Bible ; 
the priests even seldom had more than detached portions, such as the 
book of Psalms, the Proverbs, some of the Gospels, &c. While these 
Churches have never been obliged, by any great reformation move- 
ment, openly to prohibit, like the j^jjffpists, the use of the Bible by 
legislative enactments, yet their ecclesiastical rulers have frequently 
manifested their intense enmity and opposition to its free study by 
the people and to their exercising the right of private judgment upon 
its contents. t 

As the way was prepared for the advent of o^ir Saviour by the 
preaching of J ohn the Baptist, and for the great Reformation of the 
sixteenth century by the labours of Wickliff, Jerome of Prague, 
Tyndal, and Coverdale, so God seems to have prepared Jiis way for 
rekindling the light of pure Christianity in the regions of the East by 
* tjuke xxiv. 47. 

f See ** History of the Greek and Armenian Churches,” 713 and 775. 
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raising up, in the beginning ‘of this century, a number pf agents 
admirably qualified for the preparation of new and correct versions of 
the J5ible in nearly all the spoken Oriental languages. The Church 
Missionary, the London Missionary, and British and Foreign* Bible 
Societies, were amon" the foremost in the execution of this great 
work. 

The, Church Missionary Society fixed, in 181G, a missionary station 
at Malta, having a large printing establishment. » and conducted V-y 
able literary rei)rcsentatives, at the head of whom was the Bev. W. 
J owett, afterwards succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Schllenz. The distiii- 
giilsllcd ])r. Claudius Buchanan, Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, was sent to India ; and, in the course of some years, other able 
and devoted missionaries wcri*e emjiloyed by various Societies in 
jlificrent vegions of the East ; among tliese may be mentioned tlio 
eminent missionaries, Care\^ AVard, Marshman, Morrisdn, Milne, 
Ziegenbalg, and Schultz, the Kev. — Thomason, the Kev. II. Martin, 
the Rev. C. Biirchardt, tlie Kev^ S. Gobat (now Bishop of Jeru- 
salem), the Itcv. James Connor, the llev. •?. Fjellstedt, the Rev. 
T. C. Delninger, Rev. J. Hartley, Rev. Messrs. Kruse and Licdcr, 
the Rev. Hr. Huff, and the Rev. Hr. AVilson. 

'I'he Bible Society employed the Rev. Hr. Lceves,^ the Rev. T. 
Lowndes, and many other agents, in establishing depots of the Bible 
and circulating it widely in various districts of the East ; but tliey 
alibrdod still more powerful help, by undertakipg the expensive and 
difficult work of translating and printing the Scriptures in the Oriental 
languages. Missionaries from tfic Jqws’ Society entered the fivld. The 
German Society of Basle a^o sent missionaries into Armenia, Persia, 
and the districts of the Caucasus, one of whom, the Rev. J. T. AVolters, 
is now agent of the Church Missionary Society at Sm}rna. The mis- 
sionaries were assisted in their labours by several foreigners, among 
whom were — Hilarion, Archimandrite of the Greek Church at Coii- 
stjintiiiople ; the Syrian Archbishop of Jerusalem, who visited ICngland 
in 1819; Baron Von Hiez, Prussian Ambassador at Constantinople; 
Professor Kicffer; Mr, Assclin dc Cherville, French Consul at Cairo; 
and his celebrated Abyssinian coadjutor, Abi Rumi ; Sabat and 
Johannes Lassar, in India, who assisted Thomason and Marshman in 
their translations of the Scriptures. 

The Americans have, however, the merit of having supplied the 
most active and successful agency in the religious regeneration of the 
nations inhal/iting tli^c Levant and Central Asia, especially since the 
Church Missionary Sociidy withdrew, in 1^49, its missionary station 
from Malta, retaining only its schools at Cairo and Syra, and a mis- 
sionary agent at Smyrna. It was in 1820 the American Board of 
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Missions commenced its operations in the East. After a glance at 
some of the results of the combined labours of the various agents 
employed in the work of translation, an abridged account will be given 
of the progress of the Reformation in .those countries, px^racted from 
some interesting articles, compiled chiefly fronj the American ** Mis- 
sionary Herald,” which appeared in the “ Church Missionary Intelli- 
gencer,” for 1851. 

‘One of the first undertakings was perfecting the existing version of 
the New Testament in modern Greek, and providing a translation of 
the Old Testament in the same language. The Archimandrite, 
ITIlarion, was employed for this purpose at Constantinople by*^ the 
Bible Society, and made a new translation of the whole Bible ; but his 
translation of the Old Testament was Afterwards superseded by one 
from the Hebrew text, by Professor Bambas and others,^ in 1835,( 
under the suj)erintendence of the Rev. IVIf. Lceves! 

'fhe Arabic Scriptures were revised in India, by Thomason, with the 
assistance of Sabat, and were printed by the Bible Society. A new and 
corrected version has been prepared within the last few years by the 
Cliristian Knowledge Society, who have also translated the Church of 
hhiglaiid Prayer-book into Arabic. Tlie Amgrican missionaries at 
Beyrout arc preparing a new version of the Arabic Bible, rendered from 
the original Hebrew text. An edition of the Arabic Bible, in the 
Syriac characters, was prepared by the Bible Society, at the recom- 
mendation of the Sytian Archbishop of Jerusalem; and an edition, 
also, in the Syriac language, in the ^yro-Chaldaic (Syrian, in Nes- 
torian characters), and in the Judteo-Arabic (or, Arabic in Hebrew 
characters). c 

A correct manuscript of the whole Bible in Turkish was found 
about 1814, in the archives of the University of Leyden, where it had 
been lying for a century and a-half ; it was printed, at the expense of 
the Bible Society, under the care of Baron Von Diez, and it is now 
freely circulated throughout the Turkish Empire. Tlie Bil\^e Society 
has since printed the Turkish Bible both in Greek and Armenian 
characters, for the use of the Greeks and Armenians in Turkey ; the 
same has been done by the Americans, in Armenian type. 

The Armenians possessed, since about a.d. 460, a translation of the 
Bible in Armenian, from the Greek and Syriac, by the celebrated 
grammarian, Moses, and the learned Membre, disciple of Mesrop, 
tlic inventor of the Armenian letters. A new ^dition wfy? printed at 
Amsterdam about 1668; but a more cori’ect qne was* published in 
1773, and corrected by th? Papal Armenian, Vartabed Mehitar, or 
Muk tritar, whp founded a convent and large printing establishment in 
the Isle of St. Lazarus,^ near Venice. Large editions of this Bible 
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'were printed at thtf Sesampore press^ at the expense of the Bible 
Society, and others by the Russian Bible Society, before its suppres* 
sioi^. All the versions being in ancient Armenian, a version of the 
New Testament in modern Armenian has been published bj* the 
American Sbefety, this language being better understood by the com- 
mon people. A versi^ of the Old Testament, also, in modern Arme- 
nian, is being printed by the same Society. 

'I'he New Testament has been printed in Aran^t Armenian, for the 
use of the })eople round Mount Ararat ; also in Georgian, in Ossi- 
tinian and Trans-Caucasian Tartar, for the inhabitants around the 
Caucasian range of mountains ; in the Orenburg Tartar, for the inha- 
bitants in the neighbourhood of Orenburg ; in the Karass, or Turkish 
Tartar, together with the Psalms and several other books of the Old 
^Testame»jt, for the natives in the Government of Astrachan. Ihe 
book of Genesis has been translated iivto the Crimean Tantar, for the 
Caraite Jews of the Crimea, by way of trial. The entire Bible is 
printed in Buriat, or Eastern Mongolian, and the New Testament in 
the Calmuc, or Western Mongolian. « 

Tlie 01(1 and New Testament and some detached books of the Bible 
have been translated into Persic, by Henry Martyn, Archdeacon Robin- 
son, Dr. Glen, and s^e natives. The fouji Gospels arc published in 
Juda'o-Pcrsic (Persic in Hebrew type), for the use of the Jews in Persia ; 
the historicaPt)ooks and New Testament in Pushton, or Affghan ; and 
the three Gospels in Beloochee. ^ Versions of the Scriptures have been 
also printed in the numerous dialects of Hindustani, three versions in 
Chinese (Dr. Morrison’s, Dr. TVIarshman’s, and that of the Board of 
Revisors), and the New Testament in the Manchoo language. 

The Slavonic races of the Turkish principalities on the Danube have 
also been provided with the Scriptures in their vernacular tongues. 
The entire Bible, and detached portions, have been printed in the 
Moldavian, or Wallachian, the Servian, and Bulgarian languages ; — in 
Slavonic and modern Russ, in parallel columns;— in the Zirian, or 
Si^enian,* for the people on the Volga ; and in Tscheremissian and 
Tschuwaschian, for Rinnish tribes in the Governments of Kasan, 
Nische, Novogorod, and Orenburgh. The great variety of dialects 
spoken in the Caucasus and surrounding regions is truly remarkable. 

A manuscript version of the Scriptures in Ethiopic, which is the 
ecclesiastical language of Abyssinia, was procured in detached portions 
by the agents of the Church Missionary Society, and printed. A 
written version in ‘!\mharic, the vulgar tongue of Abyssinia, was 
afterwards obtained ip a singular manner. Mr. Asselin, French 
Consul at Cairo, wishing to learn the correct pronunciation of the 
Ethiopic, applied to an aged Abyssinian, named Abi ^umi, who had 
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been interpreter to Bruce and Sir William J^one^; he then conceived ' 
the plan of availing himself of the help of this teacher to translate 
the Arabic Bible into Amharicj he persevered in tha undertaking, « on 
the Tuesdays and Saturdays of every week, for ten years, consulting, 
also, the Hebrew text, the Syriac version, and the Septuagint. The 
manuscript, which contains 0,539 pages, in duocfecimo or small octavo, 
written in the Abyssinian character, in a clear and bold hanc^, was 
pu»*chased by the Biljle Society, and printed. 

It has been seen by the foregoing summary, that a wonderful pro- 
vision was made in the course of a few years, for bringing within the 
reach of nearly all the Oriental nations, the inexhaustible treasure's of 
Divine wisdom and saving knowledge, contained in the holy Scriptures. 
A very large number of tracts and book«> were also printed in various 
languages, both by the Church Missionary Society and the Ameri- , 
cans ; of thvise, Keith’s “ blvideiice of Prophecy ” lias been especially 
the means of awakening in many a spirit of inquiry, followed in some 
in«stances by conversion. ^ 

Besides the translation and printing of the Scriptures, the agents 
obtained accurate information respecting the state of the Oriental 
Christian Churches, the moral and intellectual condition of the 
Christian and Mohamme<!an populations, ant^the most promising 
localities for commencing missionary operations. The simple fact of 
the Bible having been translated and printed in abofS twenty-five 
languages for the use of nations w}io had for many ages lived in 
almost complete ignorance of its sacred truths, may justly be con- 
sidered as^a sure indication that thp Lord is jjreparing fields in those 
regions for the reception and fructification of this largo supply of the 
Divine seed ; for He who has declared, that his word shall not return 
to him void, never does anything in vain. He has accordingly pro- 
vided zealous and faithful labourers for the culture of these fields, and 
the gathering in of the harvest. The able and devoted American 
missionaries, as already observed, have been honoured with the privi- 
lege of taking, as it were, the lead in this invasion of regions, wher.e 
darkness, superstition, and delusion have long reigned supreme. 
Agents from other countries have joined in this holy warfare, though 
the whole number of labourers is yet lamentably small. Some 
account of the progress and results of these mistsionary efforts will 
next be given, extracted chiefly from the « Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer ; ” — 

“ It was n6t to be supposed that the god of this' world would permit 
such” serious aggressions on his kingdom to progress, without counter- 
active efforts on his part. The year 1824 opened with unequivocal 
, evidences of hostility and opposition in various quarters. The 
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•Patriarch jof the Moroni tes, tn Mount Lebanon, a Church in strict 
communion with the Papal hierarchy, issued his anathema against the 
Scriptures and Protestant missionaries, commanding all (;opies of the 
Old and New Testament to be cither committed to the flamcc, or 
brought to*hhn at Kannobin,* and forbidding all attendance on the 
instruction of missionaries, under pain of excommunication. This 
manifesto of the Maronite Patriarch, in the moSt unmeasured terms 

denounced the missionaries as the followers of tlie enemies of 

• * 

mankind, apostate heretics, and sworn enemies of the Church of 
Rome, the mother and mistress of all Churches.” 

***The next month, the American missionaries, Fisk and Bird, were 
arrested at Jerusalem, and hurried before the judge. On appearing 
in his presence, he inquired, ‘Who are you?’ The reply was, 
* Englislj ; ’ implying that they were under Englisli protection. 
Holding a copy of Genesis, which Ijad been brought, from their 
lodgings, he said, ‘These Books are neither Mussulman nor Jewish, 
nor Christian;’ and threw the book contemptuously on the floor. 
He was told that they were thC same bqpks which Christians had 
always received as their holy books. His answer was remarkable: 
‘ The Latins say they are not Christian books.’ Before the 
Governor, the books'^were again inquired ,^bout; and, on receiving 
a similar account, his reply was, — ‘ The Latins say they are neither 
Mussulman, “Jewish, nor Christian books.’ The next day they were 
released; and so great was the curiosity excited, that on the four 
succeeding days, they sold more of the holy Scriptures than they had 
done during the preceding sit months.” 

“ Three months subsequently (Atay, 1824), a Circular was* issued by 
the Pope, denouncing the "Bible Society, as one audaciously spreading 
itself over the whole earth; and, in contempt of the holy fathers, and 
contrary to the decree of the Council of Trent, exerting all its eflbrts 
and every means to translate, or rather to corrupt, the holy Scriptures 
into the vulgar tongue of the nations ; which, to use the language of 
the Western Antichrist, as he spake like a dragon, ‘ give just cause of 
fear that we shall find in them, instead of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the gospel of man, or rather the gospel of the devil." ” 

“ But other thunders followed. Shortly after the Pope’s Circular, a 
firman, addressed to different Turkish Governors, was issued from 
Constantinople. After referring to the introduction into the Turkish 
dominions of Bibles, Psalters, Gospels, and Persian Tracts, from 
Europe, it introduced the following language: ‘Let no Turk what- 
ever take any of t'Bese false books; and whenever any of them* are 
found, let them be taken and cast into* the fire, that they may be 
burnt.’ No doubt was entertained, that this edict wAs issued under 
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Papal influence and misrepresentation^ and thf^g the extraordinaiy 
spectacle was presented, of Popery and Mohammedanism issuing public 
and simultaneous anathemas against the distribu^tion of the holy 
Scriptiires.’* 

This was no time for any relaxation of effort. The opposition which 
had arisen, proved the efficacy of the means whicn had been employed,*' 
And they were vigorously followed up. The Rev. T. C. Deininger, 
who had been associated with Mr. Jowett, at Malta, in 1823, having 
been in the subsequent year removed by death, the Rev. John 
Hartley was appointed to succeed him. Constantinople and the 
surrounding countries, which had been left unoccupied by the return 
of Mr. Connor to England, became his field of missionary labour. In 
the beginning of 1820, Messrs. Kruse aivl Lieder reached Cairo, while 
Messrs. Gobat and Kiighler proceeded to Abyssinia.*' ^ 

“ And now the seed sown po plenteously commonced to spring up, 
and individual instances of conversion,* occurring here and there, 
afforded evidence to the missionaries that their labour was not in vain. 
The American missionariffs at lleirut were cheered by the conversion 
of a young Maronite, Asaad Shediak, who, amidst imprisonment, and 
cruel scourgings and mockings, denied not his Master’s name, but 
witnessed a good confe^^ion before his countrymen. For many 
months imprisoned in the gloomy monastery at Kannobin, often 
beaten, compelled to undress and pass the night in^the cold, his 
sustenance limited to the smallest portion of bread and water which 
could sustain life, the monks assembling daily around him to insult 
him, he still remained ‘ stedfast, unmo'v^able,' until, worn out, he fell 
asleep in Jesus.” 

Amongst the Armenians in the vicinity of Beirut, there were indi- 
cations of an awakening. Gregory Wortabet, an Armenian priest, in 
the face of much persecution, had embraced the Gospel. Several of 
the clergy of that Church man-ied wives ; and the excitement amongst 
the Armenians at Constantinople, when tidings of these things reached 
them, was so great, that a Council was convened to take into con- 
sideration these extraordinary circumstances. The question of the 
celibacy of the clergy was examined with great freedom, the matter 
being repeatedly before the Turkish rulers, who did not fail to 
recommend the removal of restriction.” • 

* According to the regulations of the Armenian Church, the monastic priest- 
hood are bound to a life of celibacy, and are always connected with convents. 
Their distinctive name is VartabC*d, and to them the duty of preaching is 
assigned. The secular, or parish priesthood, must be A^iarried : no unmarried 
clergy being allowed to have the* cure of souls. If a priest’s wife dies, he at once 
retires to a convent.-^ FiVe Smith and DwighVs “ Missionary Researches in 
Armenia,* pp. 233 and 243. 
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. ** The labours of jjie German missionaries near the Caucasus were 
increasing in interest andf importance. Wide and hopeful spheres of 
labour extended before them ; and entrances for missionaries appeared 
to open into the Very heart of Western Asia. Some precious fruits 
had been gathered ; and the monks and some of the priesthoocl, per- 
ceiving that light was increasing, began to show symptoms of hostility. 
The missionaries had revised for the press the four Gospels in Ararat;- 
Armeiiian; the w^hole of the New Testament in Georgian, or Oriental 
Turkish, having been also prepared by them.” • * 

** In 1831, the American Board of Missions began to extend its ope- 
rati 9 n 8 . The previous eleven years had been occujued in visiting the 
countries around the Mediterranean, and investigating the condition 
of the people. A vast extent of country had been traversed ; along 
the northern shores of the ^African continent, through I'lgypt, and 
• across tAe desert tp Palestine ; from Beirut, across the mountains of 
Lebanon, to Damascus; from the ancient Tarsus, through t^e southern 
provinces of Asia Minor, to Smyrna; thence, through the several dis- 
tricts of the same country, to Caksarca. Armenia had been explored 
by Messrs. Smith and Dwight, in 1830, ancTa week was spent amongst 
the Nestorians at Urumiah. They had now made themselves 
acquainted with thfv. necessities of the people, the most accessible 
places, and the plans of operation most ifkely to bo* successful. It 
was a seasoq^f opportunity. Changes had taken place in the position 
of Turkey; humiliating dispensations had been dealt out, and the 
arrogance of the Moslems had'beeii brought low. Greece had been 
wrested from the Sultan, and erected into an independent kingdom. 
The treaty of Ackerman, in ]827,'4iad shorn him of another* port ion of 
his dominions. In vain, the sacred * Sanjak el shercef’ was unfurled. 
The adoption of Christian improvements, introduced by Mahmoud IL, 
had irreparably injured the influence which the Turkish Sultans had 
hitherto exercised as heads of the Mahommedan faith ; and Itussia, in 
possession of Adrianople, dictated to the Sublime Porte a humiliating 
treaty of peace.” 

* o New positions were at once entered upon by the American mission- 
aries. Beirut, which had been suspended in 1828, was resumed in 
1830; Constantinople and Athens were occupied in the next }oar; 
and Broosa and T/ebizond in 1834. At all these places — as well as 
at Syra and Smyrna, the stations of the Church Missionary Society — 
schools were opened, and the various departments of hlvangelical 
labour diligently prosecuted. Hopeful symptoms soon began to show 
themselves amongtt the Armenians of Constantinople. By a strong 
body in that Church, 'the Scriptures wc#e acknowledged as the only 
and all-sufficient guide in matters of faith and practice ; inquirers 
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increased; and the hearts of many w^re soften/jd. It was just the 
juncture* to bring out the true temper and spirit of these lapsed 
Churches. They were now put to the test, that it might be seen 
whether they would accept the work of reformation which had com- 
menced amongst them, or meet it with hostility and pemeeution.” 

** The Greek Church was the first to break forth in angry denuncia- 
tions. In the beginning of 1837, an Evangelical Letter from the 
Greek Patriarch was published — ^the severest and most bitter docu- 
rrfent of ecclesiasticltl authority which had yet appeared. It consisted 
of thirty pages octavo, representing ihe missionaries as Satanical 
heresiarclts from the caverns of licll^ and the abyss of the nortlicrn 
ocean^ whose object teas to j}rosehjte^ and to foment divisions y and harass 
their Churchy and Jill it with heresy: the ])urchasc or use of any 
translations of the Scriptures made by the missionaries, whether in 
the Turkish, Servian, Arabic, Bulgarian, Slavonjan, or other Ian-* 
guages, were prohibited, and attendance atr their schools was forbidden.” 

“ The ecclesiastical authorities of the Armenians soon followed the 
example of the Greek Church, and without hesitation placed them- 
selves in a position of nnihgonism to the advancing principles of the 
lleformation. The political power with which they were invested, 
was vigorously employed in impeding the cf^^rts of the American 
missionaries. The schoofs were closed; the hooks which had been put 
into chculation were collected and committed to the Jlat^esy the Scrip- 
tures not exceptedy on two public occasions. Ecclesiastical letters and 
documents were issue«\ denouncing the missionaries as heretics and 
Infidels, who, under the influence of the basest motives, were endea- 
vouring t€ undermine the true orthodox faith of the people ; and all 
Armenians were prohibited, on pain of excommunication, prison, and 
banishment, from holding intercourse with them, receiving or reading 
their books, or in any way countenancing them,” 

“ But these measures, so far from extinguishing the spirit of inquiry, 
deepened and gave intensity to the movement. A little band of truly 
interested persons, small in number, but influential in positioi., among 
them individuals of various professions — priests, teachers, bankefs, 
jewellers, and merchants — continued, notwithstanding the harassing 
procedures to which they exposed themselves, to attend on the instruc- 
tion of the missionaries. Knowing the value of ^pure Gospel truth, 
they were prepared to hold it fast, at whatever cost, themselves, and to 
avail themselves of the peculiar facilities afforded by the commercial 
character of the Armenian community, for its active dissemination 
amongst the million and a-half of their countrymcgi scattered over the 
wide extent of the Turkish^ empire. Moreo’^’er, a serious dispute, 
which occurred, about this time between the Armenian bankers and 
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the Armenian tradssmen, refe#ence to the College at Scutari, 
which had been established to oppose Protestantism, and tlie decision 
of the Turkish Government on the subject, weakened the persecuting 
party, and helped* tlie efforts of those who were anxious for a refo^/rma- 
tion in the^Cburch.” ^ 

I'he light which had been kindled at Constantinople, now rapidly 
extended itself to other places, amongst which may be more particularly 
mentlbncd Broosa, Trebizond, and Nicomedia. At Broosa, where 
persecution had been most severe, the number aifd character of those 
who were seriously inquiring were such as to fill the hearts of the rais- 
sioqaries with joy ; and there the attempt to sustain public preaching 
was attended with greater success than in any other part of Turkey. 
At Trebizond, inviting in scenery and climate, but in a spiritual point 
of view, when first occupied as a missionary station, like a post in the 
deep solitudes of tlje wilderness, some few satisfactory instances of con- 
version had occurred, affording hope that the day might soon dawn on 
the Armenian villagers around, who, without schools, had been suffered, 
in a state of savage ignorance, to pass on from generation to genera- 
tion, their careless priests and bishops nof^eing at the pains even to 
teach them how to read. And further westward still, at Erzeroum, 
the capital of ancient Armenia, encompassed with burying-grounds — 
itself a vast burial-place of the spiritually dead, where, works of merit, 
vain traditiq^, saint-worship, rigid fasts, and other superstitious rites 
and customs of a dead Christianity, were as numerous amongst the 
living as grave-stones amongst the sleeping places of the dead — a 
commencement had been made.*^ 

“ The ecclesiastical party having*vainly tried by other means to an*est 
the progress of the lleforiiiation, resolved, in the year 1845, to adopt 
a new expedient, one fraught with danger to a corrupt Church, whose 
only safety consists in withdrawing itself as much as possible into the 
deep shades of obscurity, and shunning exposure to the light of free 
investigation : they decided to challenge the Evangelical Armenians 
to discussion ‘ on the main points in dispute between them. 
These discussions were usually in private houses, in presence of a 
select company, called together for the occasion ; the chief disputant 
on the Patriarch’s side being a certain teacher named Tchamourjian, 
whose reputation ^or learning and logic was so great as to rank him 
among the foremost champions of Armenian orthodoxy.’ The Evan- 
gelical side of the argument was generally maintained by an indi- 
vidual nam^ed Apljoghom Hachadoorian, of whose life a sketch has 
been drawn up by Ihe American missionary, the Jtev. H. G. O. Dvdght. 
This man was enabled to exhibit the truthfulness of Evangelical doc- 
trine in so vivid a manner, as to carry home conviction to the minds 
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of many; and, as might be ecpected^ these dv^cussions were soon, 
abandoned by the quasi-orthodox. Retreating from a position of too 
great proximity, they resolved to confine themselves henceforward to 
the pse of the pen and the press. A treatise on the Communion,’ by 
Tchamourjian, was soon published; in which, after labouring to estab- 
lish the error of transubstantiation, precisely as it is held by the 
Romanists, he challenged Apisoghom to confute his arguments. The 
reply, in the form of a pamphlet consisting of seventy-eight* pages 
lJ2mo., was not long; in making its appearance. The written contro- 
versy was not more favourable to the maintainers of the ancient 
system, than the vwd voce discussions. Curiosity was excited, anej the 
pamphlets on both sides were eagerly perused. Many learned with 
surprise, that doctrines of their Church, received from their forefathers, 
of whose verity they had never entertained a doubt, were now 
objected to as opposed to the declarations of holy^writ; and', as they* 
read and searched, they began to diseniminate between the pure 
elements of God’s truth, and ^the vain devices which man had 
intermingled with them.” « 

“ It was determined that excommunication and anathema — which, 
it must be remembered, according to Roman and Oriental usage, 
always implies perseezdton— should be immedial^y resorted to, as the 
only hopeful n^ethod tha^ remained of bringing back the wanderers, 
and also of efiectually terrifying all who might be inclii^pd to go after 
the new sectaries^ as they were called.” 

In the latter partt.of January of* the year 1846, the full vials of 
hierarchal vengeance w^ere poured out upon the heads of the defence- 
less men and women in the ArmenKin Church who chose to obey God 
rather than man. They were summoned before the Patriarch, one by 
one, and peremptorily ordered to subscribe their names to a most 
idolatrous creed, which had been prepared for the purpose, on pain of 
the terrible anathema, with all its barbarous consequences. In the 
course of a week or so, nearly all those who remained firm found 
themselves in the most pitiable condition, so far as the comforts and 
necessaries of this world are concerned. They were ejected from thdir 
shops and their business. Men, women, and children, without regard 
to circumstances, were compelled to leave their habitations, sometimes 
in the middle of the night, and to go forth into the streets, not knowing 
whither they should go, or where they should find shelter. The bakers 
were prohibited from furnishing them with bread, and the water- 
carriers with water. Parents were forced by the Patriarch to cast out 
even* their own children who adhered to the Gospel, and to disinherit 
them.” • 

♦ The Missionary Herald ” (Boston, U.S.) for Feb,, 1848, pp. 41 — 42. 
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• “ It was indeed a time pf more seveile trial than the reformed had yet 
experienced. The Patriarch and his party resorted to every Species of 
oppression, without the least scruple or pity j and it was evident that 
want of power only prevented them from cutting off heads^ ,The 
brethren ccAild not pass through the streets without being abused by 
all kinds of filthy language, spit upon, and stoned j a few were cast into 
’ prison, and for several Sundays the churches resounded with anathemas 
agains\ the followers of the new sect. At Broosa, Nicomedia, Ada 
Bazar, Erzeroum, and more particularly Trebizond, the same spirit of 
persecution displayed itself. At the latter place, “ the Gospel readers,” 
as the reformed were called, were subjected to every form of rc])roacIi, 
and to tumults, imprisonment, banishment, and the imminent danger 
of impoverishment and starvation. Some stood firm ; while others, of 
a more tjmid spirit, the missionary work at that place being of recent 
origin, gave way under the pressure.” ^ ^ 

“ It was at this crisis tha^the bitterness of persecution was arrested, 
from a quarter whence such an interference might have been least 
expected. The Turkish Governnfent interposed to stay the tempest of 
ecclesiastical fury, and protected the incipient reformation 'from the 
enmity of those who would have torn it up root and branch. The 
Armenian Patriarch, ^jummoned before Reshid Pasha, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, was charged by him to desist fronr/ his oppressive 
course. It ^MS through the influence of England's representative, Sir 
Stratford Canning, whose noble and persevering efforts to secure in 
Turkey liberty of conscience are above all praise, that this result was 
obtained. ‘ It matters not with him,’ says Mr. Dwight, in a letter 
dated May 13, 1840, ‘by what name the victim of persecution is 
called, or to what nation dl* denomination he belongs — whether he he 
Jew or Greek, Mohammedan, Armenian, or Roman. This noble phi- 
lanthropist is always ready to fly to his relief, and his influence is very 
great. The Lord has used him as an instrument in bringing about as 
great changes in this land as we have ever seen in any part of the 
world; And tlie recognition of the pidnciple by this Government,* that 
Protestant Rayahs (subjects) can live in this country, and pursue their 
lawful callings, and at the same time worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience, is not among the least of these changes.’ ” 

“ From this period the principle of toleration in connexion with the 
Turkish Government has been steadily advancing. The Sultan, in a 
speech delivered at Adrian ople during the year 1846, openly declared 
that difference in rviligion is a matter that concerns only the consciences 
of men, and has ndlhing to do with their civil position.” • 

“ The right to enr& themselves as nJembers of a Protestant com- 
munity was now conceded to the reformed ; and Pro^stant congrega- ^ 
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tions, in separation from the (Original, body^ wore soon organized at 
Constantinople, Nicomedia, Ada Bazar, and Trebizond.” 

No bishop having been amongst the number of the expelled, these 
rroJ;estant congregations are at present divested of the episcopal order. 
The first Evangelical Armenian Church was formed at Ccfnstantinople ' 
in July of 1846, when the pastor was chosen by* election; and this first 
Church assumed the congregational form, a type which has been ' 
followed by the congregations which have been gathered a{ other 
places. The American missionaries have clearly shown, in their pro- 
ceedings with reference to these Oriental Churches, that they are 
influenced by no narrow or sectarian spirit. Their object is to evan- 
gelize : if it can be done with the retention of tlie ancient forms of 
church government, well— and on this^ principle they are now con- 
ducting their operations among the Ne^torians.” ^ ‘ 

“ We shall venture to trace the work amongst the Armenians in some* 
of the many points of interest which present themselves.” 

“ At Beirut, a Vartabed named Pedros, who had been expelled from 
Constantinople by the Armenian Patriarch, undertook the office of 
colporteur, and soon afterwards set out for Aleppo and Aintab, carrying 
with him four boxes of books, consisting principally of the Armeno- 
Turkish translation of the Scriptures. TIis sale rt both places was con- 
siderable, and 4n this work he persevered during the years 1 845 and 
1846. On his first visit to Aintab he was received ai^'the Bisliop\s 
guest, and had free intercourse with the people ; but his second visit 
W'as on the entreaty o^'a few persons Vho had become enlightened by 
the perusal of Armeno-Turkish books, and who urged it on him as a 
duty, that*, as he had furnished thedi with the Holy Scriptures in their 
vernacular language, he ought now to vifcit them, and help them in 
their search after Gospel truth, as their confidence in their old way 
was completely shaken. Thus the numbers of inquirers increased, and 
many w^ere fully awakened to the corruptions of the Armenian Church- 
The ecclesiastics, alarmed, succeeded in eflccting the expulsion of the 
first Vartabed, and of a second, by whom he had been follo<vved, and 
who had boldly exposed, before large congregations, the uselessness of 
confession to the priest, and the sin of worshipping saints, and making 
pictures of God. But this, instead of overpowering the Protestant 
party, made them more determined; and a dqcument, signed by 
eighty-two heads of families, was forwarded to the Americans, request- 
ing that a missionary might be sent to instruct them in the way of life.” 

“ The first missionary reached Aintab in the rpring qf 1847, and 
befo’*e the close of the next year, the American* Board of Missions 
decided to regard this city a^ the centre of future operations on behalf 
of Southern Turkey. In March, 1849, the congregation, which had 
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teen constantly, although* sloA^^y, increasing, numbered one hundred 
adults j and this small body, undeterred by its apparent wealeness, at 
once assumed the aspect and bearing of a Missionary Churcli. Acting 
^in the communicative spirit of the Gospel, its members diligcAtly 
occupied themselves in spreading abroad the knowledge of salvation by 
^Christ.” 

“ Thp Aintab Christians resolved to go forth as tradesmen, and, while 
they wrought at their trades, like Paul, when, ‘ because he was of th^ 
same craft, he abode with’ Aquila and Priscilla, ‘and wrought: for 
by their occupation they were tentmakers,* like him, also, to reason 
with 'their countrymen, and persuade them to the truth. Their 
industrial occupation would protect them from the charge of being 
vagabonds, and at the same lime, in the way of ordinary intercourse 
^vith all classes, afford to them the very opjjortunity of usefulness 
which they desired.* Accordingly, five brethren, having offered them- 
selves for this work, were accepted of the Church. Two were desig- 
nated to Oorfa, in Diarbekir, two to Killis, and one to Aleppo.” 

“ It is remarkable that the native Evangelists who first reached these 
two cities, were encouraged and countenanced by Mohammedans in 
the good work which they had undertaken. The native Christian 
who went to Oorfa w& met on the fourth -day after his arrival by a 
r* Mohammedan, who, w’hen he had made himself acquainted with the 
object of his cchning, went round himself with the information to several 
Armenian friends, recommending them in the most friendly manner, 
if they were desirous of knowing what Christ hatl indeed taught, to go 
and take lessons of the Protestant ; ^and he was in consequence visited 
by two priests and several principal men of the place, to whom he had 
full opportunity of explaining the alone hope for sinful man. At 
Killis, the native Evangelists, having been ejected from their lodgings 
by the Armenian clergy, at the instigation of the Bishop of Aintab, 
were enabled to hire rooms in the house of a Mohammedan ; and on 
the first two inquirers — one a Komanist and the other an Armenian — 
uryting with them in the perusal of the Scriptures, and in prayer, the 
Mohammedans became their protectors, and exhorted both Arme- 
nians and Romanists to forsake their idolatrous practices, and listen to 
the Gospel as taught by Protestants. It has been one of the most 
singular and interesfting phenomena connected with this remarkable 
movement amongst the Armenians throughout the Turkish empire, 
that Mohammedans have been often found to interpose on the part of 
the persecutifd Protestants, and shield them from the auger of their 
own ignorant countrynyen.” 

* “ The presence of the native brother at Aleppo did not long escape 

* the notice of the Bishop, and before the expiration of ^ month a pro- 
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clamation was issued, denouncing hin! as an Afntab Protestant, and 
prohibiting the Armenians from holding any intercourse with him; 
but lie was. enabled to keep his ground, and in May, 1848, American 
mistienaries were stationed in that city. It was then computed to 
contain 80,000 inhabitants, of whom 26,000 were profes*sing Christians 
of various nations, languages, and sects. Ilere' the Arabic, the spoken 
language of Syria, Ihe Turkish, the language of the districts of the* 
nprth, meet as on pommon ground, the latter being in most general 
use. Of the Christian sects, the Papal Christians arc the most numer- 
ous, amounting to no fewer than 17,500.” 

“ On the maintenance of the system of ceremonial observances the 
priests chiefly depend for the means of support. The priesthood, 
therefore, is their trade, their merchai?dise being the souls of men ; 
and many are ready to say, ‘ Put me, I pray thee, into one of the 
priests’ offices, that I may e^t a piece of bread.’^ When once estab- 
lished in their ])lace, they are imagined tS possess more than ordinary 
power. They can remit or retain sin, change bread into flesh and 
blood, and dispense with wine in the celebration of mass. They 
attend at the confessional, chant in church in an unknown language, 
herald the mandates of the Patriarch, and execute the orders of tlie 
Bishop ; and, with a zeabworthy of a better ca\/fee, keep watch around 
the dwellings of all those who manifest a desire to know the Truth.” * 
The inhabitants of Aleppo arc remarkable for theiK social disposi- 
tions and habits. Much of their time is spent in social interviews and 
interchange of visits. * They frequent the gardens and other places of 
recreation and amusement, wherc^they may be found at almost all 
hours, especially towards evening, seated in small companies on the 
ground, and they are very affable and courteous to strangers. They 
love friendly disputation, are shrewd and ingenious in argument, and 
it is a pleasure to meet and mingle with them.’ ” 

“ Yet at none of the cities to which we have referred has Truth met 
with so determinate an opposition as at Aleppo. On more than one 
occasion have the ecclesiastical authorities ordered all l^rotest^nt 
books, all Bibles from Protestant presses, &c., to be burned, destroyed, 
or delivered into their hands, while those who neglected to obey the 
mandate have been threatened with excommunication. It was found 
impracticable to keep open a school. Private influence and persuasion 
were incessantly employed to turn aw^ay every ear from hearing the 
message of God’s mercy in Christ ; and if any persisted in seeking 
instruction, annoyances and persecutions of evei^ possitle kind were 
heaped upon them. Not that the missionaries liave been altogether 
without encouragement. ‘ A few weeks since,’ writes Mr. Ford, ‘ on 
* “ The' Missionary Herald ” (Boston, U.S.) for Sept.,p. 320. 
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the first Sabbath of ITune, it ^as our delightful privilege to welcome 

three of our congregation into the fellowship of the visible Church, 

and to the table oS the Lord, on profession of their faith, in the usual 

^ form of the Churches at home.’ ” • • 

^ » * * » • «• 

But in other directions besides, the light from Aintab had extended 

^ itself. Northward, at the city of Diarbekir, a spirit of inquiry had 
been ayrakened, in the first instance by the visit of a pious native from 
Erzeroum, with a liberal supply of books, and th^n by similar efforts 
on the part of the Aintab brethren. The city, imj)ortant in itself from 
the large number of nominal Christians resident there, amounting in 
all~Armenians, Syrian Christians, Chaldeans, Armenian Catholics, 
and Greeks— to about 12,000, is rendered still more so from its central 
position, connecting Mosul with Aintab and Aleppo, and Bagdad with 
^Constantinople. Situated on the west bank of the Tigris, it has an 
extensive trade, anti much intercourse with the surrounding country, 
and is frequented by traders from the various regions of Mesopotamia 
and Armenia. Here the Syrian Christians are found in considerable 
numbers, amongst whom missionary efforts^ have made less progress 
than amongst the Armenians and Ncstorians.” 

** 'i’his place was visited in 1840 by the American Missionary Schneider, 
and a native brother ftom Aintab was left ithere by him, whom the 
ecclesiastical party vainly endeavoured to expel ; and tfiere the work, 
amidst much Opposition, has continued to progress.” 

** Many other places are referred to in the details of the American 
Missionaries as characterized by movements of a similar nature, more 
or less developed. To the easCwarc], Mosul ; the province of Geghis, in 
the Pashalic of Diarbekir, containing 12,000 to 15,000 Armenians; 
and, further to the north-east, Erzeroum, the largest city and bulwark 
of Turkish Armenia ; Besne, to the south of Mount Taurus ; and 
Arabkir, between Besne and Erzengan. To the north-west of Aintab, 
Marash : and directly north from Marash, Sivas ; and beyond that 
again, Tokat : then Kesarieh (Coesarea), forming an angle to the west 
with Sivas and Marash ; and on the southern coast, Adana and Tarsus. 
These, with the localities already mentioned — Nicomedia, Broosa, 
Trebizond, Moosh — present a field indeed, of great magnitude and 
importance. After reviewing it on the map, our readers will be pre- 
pared to coincide with our Catechist, Mr. Sandreezki, in the following 
remarks, the result of his own personal observation : — 

“ * It seems that the Lord has chosen this people to become a light in 
the darkness ; a li^ht, not only to their own benighted ('hristian 
countrymen, but also. to the Mohammedans, and especially to* the 
Osmanlis, whose language is, in many parts, almost the only one they 
speak. The stir is a general one. Besides the «ft)ove-mentioncd 
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places, there are many others w^iere inquirers haVe risen through the 
agency of teachers or colporteurs sent out by the Americans, and now 
begin to hold prayer-meetings.* ** . 

lit tlie early part of 1850, the American missionaries reported the ^ 
commencement of religious inquiry amongst the Greeks at Constan- 
tinople. Several of them, both men and women, were in regular 
attendance on a special Sunday service, which had been opened on 
tl^ir behalf, coming, for this purpose, a distance of from three to five 
and even six miles ; and hopes were entertained that a true work of 
grace had been begun in the breasts of more than one of the little 
company. The Rev. H. J. Van Lennep, in a letter dated Constanti- 
nople, July 20, 1850, thus refers to the probable origin of this move- 
ment : — A 

** The movement among the Greeks dates as far back as the great ^ 
persecutiont of the EvangeliciJ Armenians. Before that time, how- 
ever, there were indications of a change. The Bibles that have been 
distributed to them, and the light brought from Europe by many of 
their countrymen, have lo^'sened the foundations of superstition, and 
the great majority of the better portion of the nation have sighed for 
a reformation. The example given by the Armenians of suffering for 
conscience’ sake, and the <^ight, ever since place^l before the world, of 
a truly Christian Church, liavo produced a deep impression on many 
minds. Formerly they could easily be kept from ifttending our 
services. Now the anathemas of the priests have lost their power; 
and, w'hatever they may do, they cannot prevent a goodly number 
from attending our worship. They^ have already tried their best, and 
have failed.” * 

Persecution in several instances, before the issuing of the late 
firman, had been tried, but ineffectually. The Greek Patriarch had 
attempted to accomplish the banishment of one of these inquirers, but 
unsuccessfully ; w'hile the display of bitter hostility induced the wife 
and children of the man, who had not ‘previously joined with him, to 
unite themselves to the Protestant community. “ There is*,” writes 
the Rev. G. W. AVood, March 14, 1850, “ a spirit abroad, if we do not 
greatly mistake, such as has not before been seen among the Greeks 
of Constantinople. It is not to be disguised that mighty obstacles 
oppose the spread of the Gospel among them. They are the same 
proud, self-sufiicient, sensual people that their fathers were 1800 
years ago — caring only for this world, whe in their own conceit, con- 
temptuous of otliers, and banded together, as wit*h bands- of iron, to 
resist all attempts at the introduction of another Vaith among them. 
Yet let the Spirit of the Lord descend upon them, and glorious will 

• “ The Missioiiary Herald” (Boston, U. S.) for November, 1850, p. 381. 
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t)e the working of flis^jower^ May we not hope to see ^t in our 
day ? ” * 

The creation of tx Protestant bishopric at Jerusalem about the same 
^time that it pleased the Lord to^move the ruler of the Turkish eftipire 
to put down all religious persecution against the C'hristians and to grant 
them full liberty of conscience, was a most significant and important 
event. ^It is a measure that has already, especially under the direction 
of the present wise and devoted prelate, produced most happy and 
encouraging residts ; for Pishop Gobat writes : “ Tliere is almost a 
general movement from Aleppo to Jerusalem, by no means, however, 
exclusively religious.” Small Protestant communities liave been 
formed at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Pethlehcm, Nablous, and Nazareth, and 
the Church Missionary Society have increased their missionary 
Jjjgency in# Palestine by the addition of two ordained and one lay 
agent. The congregation of Protestant Converts at NabloiA amounts 
now to two hundred. The Arabic translation of our Prayer-book, by 
the Christian Knowledge Society, is found a most useful work, and 
very acceptable to the people, who are accustomed to a liturgy. 

The most friendly understanding exists between the members 
of the Jerusalem Mission and the American missionaries in Syria, 
who cordially eo-opcrat(^ with one another in*the advancement of the 
• Saviour’s kingdom in those regions. The labours of the American 
^lission of IJe^rout have been blessed with remarkable success in 
the establishment of a Protestant jcongregation aipl schools at Beyrout 
and Ilasbeiya, and in the awakening of a desire for scriptural light 
among the people in several othgr parts of the Lebanoiij They 
have also rendered much service by the great number of books issued 
from their printing office. A very interesting religious movement 
has manifested itself at Damascus, under the joint influence of 
American missionaries and of a missionary sent by the Presbyterian 
Church of the north of Ireland ; a respectable Protestant congregation 
has been formed and a school opened. ^ 

T^lie American Board of Missions has increased its former mis- 
sionary staff among the Nestorians, and established two stations, — one 
among the independent mountaineers, and another for the Ncs- 
torians in the district of Oroomiah. Their plan of operations con- 
sists in the translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, 
the circulation of tracts, establishment of schools, and preaching the 
Gospel. They endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the clergy in 
these proceedhigs, aijd the accounts received of tho progress of the 
people in scriptural anej spiritual knowledge are very cheering, not- 
^ withstanding all the opposition of Popish Jesuits and llussian agents. 

♦ Ibid., June, 1850, p. 200. * 
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They ha^vc sent an intelligent and pihus NiPst^rian youth as a free 
pupil to the Malta Protestant College, to be educated as a missionary. 

The following testimony of the llev. N. Benjamin, to the fact of 
the^ 5kertions of the Protestants having successfully checked the^ 
increase of Popery in several districts, is most encouraging ; — 

“ But I cannot refrain from alluding to ono fact of general notoriety and 
of great importance, which is, that the chculation of the Word of God, and 
ttie prevalence of llivangelical sentiments in the Ai*menian nation, have 
already put an effectual stop to the influence of Romanizing agencies among 
tliis pcoj)le. For a great number of years the Paj>ists have b(*en laboiiring, 
as you are aw'are, with ceaseh'ss activity, and by deep-laid plans, to gain 
over to their Church the Armenian nation. And tht‘y liad every prospect 
of entire success in these schemes. It is common remark, made not only 
by Protestant Armenians, but by persons still in the Armenian Church, that 
if the Pro{[estant reformation l^uid not commenced hj tins empire as it did, 
half the Armenian nation, or, as some say,t the whole, would ere this have 
become Roman Catholic. Now, as I before said, tins tendency has wholly, 
and, T trust, for ever sto^jped ; andi those very persons in the Armenian 
Church, who but a ft'w years ago were combined with Papists in exertions 
to keep out Protestantism, are now ready to co-operate with Protestants in 
the conflict with Popery. Tlicse things are w'ond^rful in our eyes, and con- 
strain us to bpw down ift humble adoration of that sovereign and omni- 
potent grace which can so mould the hearts and the purposes of intm.’* 
According to the latest accounts received, the reformation is steadily 
progressing almost everywhere in SyTia, central Asia, and European 
Turkey, notwithstanding frequent opppsition, especially on the part of 
the established Christian pricstlioiDd. At Aintab, in Asia Minor, the 
congregation is reported to number froip 600 to 800 members. The 
number of labourers, however, is sadly disproportionate to the urgent 
demands of the people for churches, preachers, add schools. 

The American Missions in the East far exceed, in the number of 
their agents and in the amount of their expenditure, those of any other 
country, the annual sum spent by them for several y,ears being 
15,000/. The assistance supplied at present from England to »this 
great work is as follows : — The Church Missionary Society employs 
five ordained and fourteen lay agents ; the Jews Society, eight ordained 
and twenty lay agents ; and the British and Foreign Bible Society has 
one ordained and one lay travelling agent. * 

The latest measure undertaken in England for the promotion of the 
religious and social regeneration of the nations of the East has been 
the foundation of the Protestant College at Malt^,, haviifg for its object 
the education of a NATIVE4MISSIONAKY AGENCY. The founders of this 
Institution vjere induced to consider this plan the best that could 
be adopted, in consequence of the many obvious advantages of a* 
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Native over a Euiio»>eav agcmcy, a fact fully proved by the great 
success of the American missionaries, whose chief occupation Bas been 
the training up of pative agents. The objects and advanti^ges of the 
Malta College will, however, be best explained by the follojving 
extracts from its Prospectus, wliich has been given at length in the 
introduction ; — 

“ 1. Tlio object of the Malta College is thus brieily expressed in the first 
Arti(;le of its Constitution : — Tue free editoation oi* natives from titi*3 
DIFFERENT REGIONS OF THE EaST, AS MISSIONARIES, SCRirTURE-READEKS, 
SCHOOLMASTERS, AND INTERPRETERS. 

“ 2. The nations, for wliosc regeneration the College has been foinuh'cl, 
include one hundred millions of people (exclusivt' of the Eatst Indies and 
China);. and the agency now cAployod amongst them, amounts only <o 
^Jirco missibnaries for every two millions. It is Ihercfore considered, that in 
order to provide a native agjnov in an^ •degree ad«'quale to 1.h(‘ urgent 
destitution of these long-neglectcd nations, it avLII bo desii’able to admit at 
least one hundred Orientals into the College. The average cost for the 
niainteuancc and instruction of each pupil at Malta, is 4^1. a-year, or about 
half the cost of a similar education in England. 

“ 3. The nec<‘ssity for a gratuitous education arises from the fact, that 
very few of the Orientals %ro able to pay, and tlio^pe who have the means are 
, not usually the most mclined to devote themselves to missionary pursuits. 
No Missionary College in Mtirope is self-supporting. 

“4. The present condition of tlie natives ini labiting the eastern shores of 
the Medit(?rranean, is alike interesting and critical. *It is characterizi'fl by 
a general spirit of inquiry on religious subjects, and a [)ervading feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the old systems, wdicthcr of Mohainmi'dan superstition, 
or debased Christianity. » 

“ 5. There is a most urgent want of qualified native missionary agents 
for the wide fields of labour opening throughout every district of the East ; 
and if the Committee can obtain the funds required for thi; full acjconqihsh- 
ment of their design, the Malta Protestant College will recoaie an 
IMPORTANT auxiliary TO ALL OUR MISSIONARY J^OCIETIES, A GU^AT 
NURSERY AND STOREHOUSE, wliciice they may be provided Avith native 
labourers of every description, educated at a small cost ; exempt from tlic 
diseases to which persons not acchmatized in hot countries are liable, and 
enjoying all the advantages connected with an acquaintance with the Oriental 
languages, manners, afid customs. 

“ 6. Tlio Committee of the Malta CoUego desire to send out annually 
from FIFTEEN to twenty qualified labourers, after going through a course 
of education, lasting, bn an average, six years. But, in order to carry out 
this design, tho Jiistifution requires a permaneut income of 1,000/. a-jt'ar, 
' which can only bo secured by annual subscriptions. 

“ 8. A school of paying pupils, for the education of the ISuropcans iu the 

• 3 H 2 * 
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East, and of the wealthy Orientals, has bben added \i9 an Auxilia/ty brancli 
of the College, and is self-supporting. This school, although of secondary 
importance in the plans of the Committee, materially promotes their great 
misiicnary work, in assisting the training of the Orientals j and a mis- 
sionary spirit has already been imbibld by some of Vhd most gifted' 
European pupils.” 

The Malta College aims at becoming not only a great Missionary 
liistitution, where, sound religious and general instruction may be 
obtained in all the si)ccified branches of study, but where, also, that 
instruction may be communicated in the best and, both as regards time 
and expense, the most economical manner ; an Institution in whidh the 
difficult art of teaching may itself be continually studied, practised, and 
even improved. Young men “will be srjlected as free pupils from the 
East ; a few also will be sent from England, who, commended for theij* 
piety and*" ability to teach, ‘may by their example and conduct be 
expected to exercise a most beneficial influence on the Orientals. It 
may thus be hoped, that, after some time, the Institution will 
supply a band of young m.3n qualified to be eminently useful as native 
missionaries, Scripture-readers, schoolmasters, interpreters, Govern- 
ment agents, physicians, lawyers, merchants, &c. With regard to 
schoolmasters, the CENmAL Institution ^ill materially help in 
procuring them suitable maintenance and employment in the numerous . 
BRANCH SCHOOLS established in connexion with it throughout the 
East. The Committees of the locaj schools, on the other hand, will 
be much assisted in finding well qualified persons for that office. 

When^an education higher than,, that' given in the elementary school 
shall be required, parents may transfer their children, after the age 
of eight, to the College at Malta *, and those among the native pupils, 
who have given sufficient proof of superior capacity and good con- 
duct to hold out a fair promise of future usefulness, can be selected as 
FREE pupils. A great advantage of this arrangement will be to 
secure such a uniformity in the principles of teaching between the 
elementary schools and the central Institution as will be highly favour- 
able to the progress of the pupils. 

Few things are more wanted everywhere in the East than the estab- 
lishment of good local elementary schools ; they might include both 
sexes ; and the good they are capable of doing incalculable. The 
European residents are generally at a great loss how to provide for 
the education of their children until they are old enough to be safely 
sent to schools at a distance from home. The 'conseqAence is, that 
not' unfrequently, the important first period of Jife is wasted, and boys 
have been sent to the Matta School, at the age of ten, and even “ 
sixteen, unabU to read English correctly ; or, in some cases, they are 
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'placed in Roman Cstholic schools, where they learn little, and their 
religious principles are tampered with. Another great adv&ntage of 
these elementary schools will be to supply the means of ^ sound reli- 
gious and practical education for the children of European arji^ns, 
‘ and for thojfc df an inferior, but respectable, class of Levantines, who 
do not require them co be highly educated, and cannot afford the 
* expense of sending them to school at any great distance. In some 
places, such as Constantinople, Alexandria, &c., these form a numerous 
class, and the children have not unfrequently become Roman Catholics 
or else unprincipled Infidels. The extent of the work to be done has 
thusp been shown, and a definite and comprehensive plan for its accom- 
plishment proposed. 
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When visiting the once gloriou^ regions of the East, — 
tracing tlic deserted sitqs of splendid cities, formerly thd 
capitals of mighty empires, bchold/ng the ruins of magnifi- 
cent temples, or exploring localities associated with some 
of the most stupendous events recorded in history, — it is 
impossible not to be deeply impressed with the idea both of 
the greatness and the nothingness of ma^i, and with a strong 
conviction of the revealed truth, that he has fallen from a 
higher and more perfect state of existence. K is obvious, 
from the history of the rise of nations and the growth of 
human knowledge, that even in his fallen state man is 
still possessed of an amount c,f intellectual power sufficient 
to enable him to attain some degree of greatness. But 
the invariable decay and annihilation of the mightiest 
empires, unanswerably prove that he is wanting in those 
great moral principles which, being of divine origin, are 
the only source of perfection and durability. Th^se great 
principles were lost when, in the pride of his heart, afid 
at the instigation of Satan, man rebelled against the 
sovereign authority of God, wishing to become, as it were, 
a God unto himself. As long as the desire of power and 
wealth creates a necessity for exertion, men can impose 
restraints, dictated by self-interest and self-love, upon the 
indulgence of their passions. Several nafaons, such as the 
Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, have, during the period ^ 
of their rise^ exhibited some measure of public virtue, and 
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been governed b 3 icertaiii*fixed codes of morals ; altliougb, 
as remarked by St. Augustine, these, being in their tfssential 
nature no better than splendid sins, could nevei: lead to a 

^ sound an(\ Ijisting state of^ social welfare. But no foj^m of 
political governmeyt, no system of religious belief, no code 

* of moral or civil law, based on merely human principles, 
has ever yet been found capable of regulating the actions 
of men, so as permanently to secure the liberty, peace, 
and prosperity of nations, and preserve them from a more 
or less sj^cedy decay. 

The abstract speculations both of ancient and modern 
democratic politicians upon the natural rights of man, 
as constituting 4Jic basis of civil, liberty, are th^ clfusions 
of pure folly. The* human race has been in open 

• rebellion against the sovereign authority of their Creator 
ever since the fall of Adam, and will not have God to 
reign over them. To claim, therefore, natural rights for 
rebels, — to assum<\ that creatures can inherently possess 
any power, independent of their Creator, ‘‘ in whom they 
live and ir?ove and have their being,” is an absurd and 
paradoxical proposition, involving th^e very essence of 
Atheism ; for it is obvipus that God, having created all 
things, is the only Being •that can claim any .inherent 
rights, the most undeniable of which is the right of 
exacting from all his creatures iin entire submission to his 
will. 

Rebellion against his Creator, as it was man’s first and 
greatest crime, so has it been the fruitful parent of 
all other crimes. God punished man for his rebellion 
by leaving him for a time to govern himself, when he 
soon became the victim of his perverted will and depraved 
affections. Thh history of the world fully demonstrates 
that all the sin and misery that have overspread and 
desolated, the e<^rth since the fall, — that all the cruelty, 
tyranny, and of^^ression, exercised by man over his fellow- 
men, have ha(i their origin in thd unrestrained indulgence 
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of covetousness and ambit hn ; ai?d that,«in fact, selfish-* 
NESS aild PKiDE arc the great principles antagonistic to, and 
subversive of, all public liberty and national happiness. 

Democrats arc notoriously the most selJf-vj^illcd and 
unruly of all tyrants, the fundamental .principle of demo- 
cracy claiming foi’ every individual the law of self-govern- < 
meiit, as his inherent, natural right. The Grecian and 
Roman republics were destroyed by the democratic prin- 
ciple, whicli, under the guise of liberty, is the essence 
of licensed selllshness. Many are the occasions in wllich 
men of deep and ambitious designs have taken advantage 
of the confusion and anarchy introduced by democracy, to 
raise thepiselves to despotic power; thi» people gladly* 
exchanging the intolerable tyranrfy of many rulers, for 
that of one. 

After nations hav^’ reached a high degree of glory, 
power, and wealtli, their rulers having obtained all the 
objects which they coveted, have, wiVh few exceptions, 
cast off even the semblance of morality and justice they may 
have assumed for the promotion of their selfish ends, and, 
yielding to the licentious grat'fication of the baser pas- 
sions, have plunged into the greatest excesses ; the people 
have be®n corrupted by the exam])le of their rulers, and 
licentiousness has abounded, until ail the bonds of society 
have become loosened and the national fabric has crumbled 
to pieces, tlirough a kind of moral putrefaction. Some- 
times tlie people have been goaded into rebellion by the 
cruel oppression of their rulers, who, enfeebled both in 
body and mind by sensuality, have no longer been able 
to keep them in subjection ; the community has then 
broken up, through internal discord and anarchy, or else 
weakened by divisions, it has fallen a prey*to some foreign 
conqueror. 

The truth of the foregoing sketch of the .inevitable 
decay of all national institutions which dire founded only 
on human principles, wMl be confirmed by the following 
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•description of tke causes whfcli ultimately led to the 
destruction of the Roman empire : — 

• • 

‘‘For three centuries, luxury, attended by every abominable .vice 
' that can bb tonceived, had been increasing in the Homan empire. 

There want not lamefttable proofs that the severe satires of Juvenal 
' were but too well founded. All flesh had cofiaupTED their way. 
With Hie loss of civil liberty, even the old Homan virtues, of pubUc 
spirit and magnanimity, though no better, as Augustine says, than 
splendid sins in their nature, had vanished. Civil broils and distrac- 
tions continually prevailed for the greatest part of this period, and 
increased the quantity of vice and misery. J'he best time was, doubt- 
less, during the reigns of T]^jan, Adrian, and the Antonines. But, 
even lindcr those princes, the standard of virtue was extremely low. 
*'rhe most scandakius and unnatural ,vices were practifjed without 
remorse. Men of rank eitker lived atheistically, or were sunk in the 
deepest superstition. The common people were perfectly ignorant. 
The rich domineered over the pool*, and wallowed in immense opulence ; 
while the provinces groaned under their tyranny. Philosophers, with 
incessant loquacity, amused their scholars with harangues concerning 
virtue, but they neith''Y practised it •themselves, nor understood if 9 real 
nature. By far the largest part of mankind, namely,* the slaves and 
the poor, woie in remediless indigence : no methods whatever were 
devised for their convenience or relief. In the mean time, the plea- 
surable amusements of men, as’the stage and flie amphitheatre, were 
full of obscenity, savageness, nnd cruelty. 

“ This was the Homan world. * We know much less of the rest of 
the globe : which, howev>8r, in ferocious wickedness and ignorance, 
was sunk much deeper than the nations that bowed under the yoke of 
the CoDsars. • 

“ Behold ! In the midst of all this chaos, this comiption, and this 
ignorance, arose out of Judea a light of doctrine and of practice singu- 
larly disfinct from anything that was then in existence I A numl^r of 
persons, chiefly of low life, the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, live as 
men ought to do, with a proper contempt of this vain life, with the 
sincerest and most steady ambition for another. They prove them- 
selves to be true philosophers, if real love of wisdom be allowed to 
consist in the justest views and worship of their Maker, and in actual 
acquaintance with his character, in real moderation of their passions 
and desires , and ii| unfeigned benevolence to all mankind, even to 
their enemies. * * 

“No sound rules ol*philosophizing wil? direct us to conclude all this 
to have been of man. The work was of God : and tlys effusion of his 
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Holy Spirit lasted for three centhries, debased indeed toward the end’ 
of that period, but not entirely extinguished.*' • 

The downfall of nations, tlirough the moral corruption of 
humin nature, being a fact incot) trover tibly estalilished by ^ 
the testimony of all history, what becomes of the Free- 
thinker’s boastings of the dignity, natural rights, and. 
pprfectibility of man ? has not, on the contrary, the 
most learned of the inspired apostles, poured contempt 
upon all such vain-glorying, when writing to the highly 
polished and intellectual Corinthians, he declared : — 

“ The foolishness of God is wiser than men j and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men . . . for God hath chosen the foolish things* of the 
world to confound the wise ; ^nd God hath chosen, the weak things of 
the world to confound the things that ars. mighty ; and base things of 
the world, and things which arc despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to no'aght things that are; that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” t 

It is not merely the recognition of Him as their Creator, 
that God requires of men* but beliff in Him as their 
reconciled Father, through the atoning and all-sullicient 
righteousness of Jesus Christ, the blessed Redeemer. It 
was for the exprtss purpose of exhibiting to men and 
angels, through the wonderful ^ work of His Church’s 
redemption, the infinite perfection of all His attributes, 
that this earth and its inhabitants were created ; and what 
greater evidence of sin, ignorance, and^ folly can men and 
nations manifest, than to live in the constant disregard, 
and practical denial of this most glorious and sacred truth, 
— a truth distinctly revealed in the following, and* various 
other passages of God’s holy Word : — 

** And to make all men see what is the fellowship of the mystery, 
which from the beginning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ: to the intent* that now unto the 
principalities and powers in heavenly places might be known by the 
Church the manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose 
whiph he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.”f t 

* Milner’s “ Church History,” in one vol., p.*181. 
t 1 Cor. i. 2^3 — 29. % Vide 1 Peter i. 12. 
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“ Unto whom it rovealM, that hot unto themselves, but unto us 
tliey did minister the things, which arc now reported unto you by 
them that have preached the Gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven; which things the angels desire to look intc»”*’ 

When men, naturally endowed with a measure of bene- 
volence and justice have been investc-d with sovereign 
power, their Government has diffused among *the people 
the blessings of comparative order, peace, and prosperity. 
Sovereigns of this character have sometimes been raised 
up by God, as in the case of Cyrus, for the accomplisli- 
ment of his Divine purposes. But the number of such 
rulefs ^has been so few, as to form an exception which 
proves the truth of the general rule, that the .moral de- 
pravity of man in hi^ unregenerate state, has been the 
cause of the wasting and destruction of nations. 

It has thus been shown, that the* decay of all the great 
empires, both ancient and modern, has been occasioned 
by the licentious-^iess of both ruler^ and people; and that 
this depravity of morals has been the necei^sary result of 
man’s havihg lost at the fall, as the just punishment of his 
rebellion, that i)rinciple • of Divine i^orality which had 
been implanted in hini;. when ‘‘ God created man in his 
own image.” f Man must cMdently continue the^degraded 
victim of sin and mist^ry, until his soul has been purified 
from the deep moral taint incurred at the fall, which sinks 
him below even the brute creation, and until he has re- 
covered the great moral element which was then destroyed, 
lie must take for his guidance a code of religious, moral, 
and social laws derived from a higher and purer source 
than his own corrupt heart ; this has mercifully been 
provided by God, in the blessed gift of his revealed Word. 
Therein is cohtained an all-sufficient remedy for his 
deliverance from the degradation of the fall, — a glorious 
and precious p,romise of pardon and reconciliation with 
God, through f 5ith in the atoning sacrifice and mediation of 
his Son Jesu§ Christ, and of a new birth of the soul, by 
* Ephesians iii. 9 — 11. + Gen.'i. 27. % 
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the operation of the Holy‘ Spiritf, uii4:o holiness and true* 
godliness. This Divine remedy operates effectually, by 
renev^ing 'the heart, subduing the passions, and giving 
a rigfirt direction to the intellect^ial faculties. . When the < 
love and fear of God have been restored, pride and selfish- 
ness are rooted oUt, and their place filled by the royal law, • 
^^Thou shalt lov^ thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that until man has been 
delivered from the bondage of sin, Satan, and self, by the 
renewing and sanctifying power of the Gospel of Christ, 
tyranny and oppression can nevej* be banished from the 
world, nor can a remedy be provided against the ^ecay of^ 
nations. « « * 

The whole law is summed up in the two great com- 
mandments ; while the first pvepares man for the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly sfate, the other enjoins all those social 
virtues which alone can bind harmoniously together the 
various classes of men^in a nation, and especially inculcates 
that principle of forbearance and self-control, that mutual 
regard for each other’s good, which powerfufly tends to 
secure the combiwtion of a due reverence for authority, 
with an intelligent love of libertyi From no other source 
than fro'm the all-powerful ^influence of the doctrines 
and precepts of the Bible can sdeh happy results be 
derived; and there exists no other solid foundation for 
the enjoyment of a sound, rational, and lasting state of 
national freedom and happiness. The Word of God 
abounds in declarations and promises to this eflfect, of 
which the following are a few : — “ The law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death.”* If the Son therefore shall make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.” f And ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”J He 
hath sent me to proclaim liberty to fthe OAptives.”§ 
Bfeing then made free from sin, ye bepame the servants 

t • Rom. viii. t John viii. 36. X John viii. 32. § Isa. Ixi. 1. 
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of righteousness^’** 'Righteousness exalteth ^ nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” f 

The testimony of the Bible further proves the^ letter 
unsoundiiess of the favou^'ite Infidel principle which is con- 
tinually put forth by modern Liberals, that religion has 
nothing to do with politics, and only concerns the spiritual 
welfare of individuals. According to this dangerous fig- 
ment, God takes no cognizance of the affairs and destinies 
of ^ man in his aggregate capacity, but is to be banished 
from the legislative assemblies and executive councils of a 
nation. Setting aside ^the absurdity of such an opinion, 

, viewed in the light of reason, its falsehood is most fully ex- 
posed by the following /leclaraticftis of the Word 6f God : — 

By me kings reign, and princes decree justice.” { 

“ For promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, 
nor from the south. But God is the judge; he putteth down one, and 
setteth up another.” § 

‘‘God standeth ir ithe congregation of the mighty; he judgeth 
among the gods.” 1| 

“ And at ♦he end of the days I Nebuchadnezzar lifted up mine eyes 
unto heaven, and mine understanding returned unto me, and I blessed 
the most High, and I praised and honoured Him that liveth for ever, 
whose dominion is an everla»ting dominion, and his kingdom is from 
generation to generation ; And all the inliabitants of thd earth are 
reputed as nothing : and die doeth according to his will in the army 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth : and none can stay 
his hand, or say unto him. What doest thou ? ” ^ 

“ Thus saith the Lord ; For three transgressions of Damascus, and 
for four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof ; because they, have 
threshed Gilead with threshing instruments of iron : But I will sJnd a 
rire into the house of Hazael, which shall devour the palaces of Ben- 
hadad. I will break also the bar of Damascus, and cut off the 
inhabitant of the plain of Aven, and him that holdeth the sceptre from 
the house of Edep : and the people of Syria shall go into captivity 
unto Kir, saith the Lord.” ** 

Similar judgments against various nations for their sins 

* Bom. vi. is! t Prov. xiv. 34. J Prov. viii. 15*. 

§ Ps. Ixxv. 6, 7. II Ps. Ixxxii. i. ^ Daniel iv. 34, 35. 

•* Amos i. 3 — 5, ^ i 
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are prophetically denounced by* the* Pfophet Jeremiah, 
from the forty-eighth to the fifty-second chapters. The 
testimony, also, contained in the Apostle’fe exhortation, 
should be sufficient to convince the most blind mid incre- 
dulous on this subject : — 

“ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no* power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, rcsisteth the ordinance of 
God ; and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For 
rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise of the same : For he is the minisler of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid : for he beareth^'not the « 
sword in vain : for he is the minister of pod, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.” * 

One of Christ’s decignatioiis in Scripture is, The 
Desire of all nations;” for nations, as well as indi- 
viduals, will find that conformity to ^the doctrines and 
precepts of his Gospel, as their only Divine rule of faitli 
and jiractice, is the true source of happiness, •peace, and 
lasting prosperity. 

The true principles of civil liberty were unknown in the 
world until the law of brotherly love was introduced by 
Christianity ; and no country has c,ver so richly enjoyed 
the blessings of Christian freedom as England, under 
the mild, equitable sway of her Protestant constitution. 
The sole reason of this has been, that that constitution 
was|^essentially based by our great Protestant statespien on 
the pure doctrines and precepts of the Piblc, special care 
having been taken by them tq reject and protest cigainst 
all Popish and Infidel admixtures. The Word of God 
was thus adopted as the Divine rule •of faith and 
PRACTICE for the British nation, both in its individual 
and collective capacity. While other nations liave been 
desijrous of copying our constitution, theyfiiave overlooked 
the important fact of the immutable* foundation, on 
I • • Homans xiii. 1 — 4. 
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which it has beeii raised, and hence has arisen their dis- 
appointment in not reaping the same happy results. How 
gratifying is ii, on the other hand, to the friends of true 
freedom aixl progress, tliat tlie exertions made of ^ate 
years by this 1^’otestant nation, for the benefit and 
amelioration of other countries, have been mainly cha- 
racterized by the diffusion and maintenance of thc^e 
Christian principles to which she owes her own pros- 
perity and independence. The records of her Missions 
bear ample testimony that her labours abroad are blessed, 
and at home she is c^iily realizing in the face of tlie 
^ world ihc fulfilment of the Lord’s promise, “ He that 
watcreth, shall 'be watered also himself,” and ‘‘*thcm that 
honour me I will honour.” 

It has been the great object of the foundation of the 
Malta College to extend to the degenerate, though once 
glorious nations of the East, the blessings enjoyed by Great 
Britain, under hex Bible Constitution. Thousands of 
our ancestors sacrificed their lives and forfunes in the 
attempt to replant the Banner of the Cross in the East ; 
enormous treasures were wasted, and rivers of blood shed 
by our bravo Crusaders, under the mistaken belief that 
the religion of Christ could be establislied by the sword. 
May we not hope to see some of the same earnest zeal 
rekindled in the present day, and the Christian com- 
munity aroused to renew their efforts, though under 
better direction, for the attainment of the same glorious 
, end ? •I'hey have only to substitute for the carnal weapons 
formerly used in this holy warfare, the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, and they may con- 
fidently expect, upon the sure promise of that same 
Spirit, that, by trusting in his strength, they shall obtain 
a peaceful triumph, without any infliction of human suf- 
fering, aiivl at a.i infinitely less expenditure of treasure. 

May it not therefore be hoped, that the British pilblic, . 
and, indeed, that the Christian of every country, who feels 
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lie is b9und to do good as he has opportunity given him, 
will consider whether this is not the time, and this a favour- 
ably occasion, to unite in one great effort to promote the 
regeneration of the inhabitants “of those regio!is, where • 
the light once brightly shone, and no\<^ but faintly glim- 
mers. What but the quickening and elevating truths of* 
Christianity can ..rouse the indolent Oriental, and make 
him act on principle, a word of which, at present, he 
knows not the meaning. How else can be infused iyito 
all classes that public as well as private virtue, which is 
necessary, for the physical, as ^ell as moral improve- 
ment of their country and condition? How ean the, 
Mohammedan cease to thank GocJ that he is a Moham- 
medan while tlie Christian Churches are so corrupt in 
doctrine and practice ? Wlnvt can raise them from their 
present degradation, but a Scriptural education, and a 
Gospel ministry ? How can this be adequately supplied, 
except through a na'BTve agency trainOh and instructed on 
Gosi^el principles ? ^ 

It is evident that this native agency, including mis- 
sionaries, Scripture-readers, and other teachers, must, for 
the most part, be trained up in some large Protestant 
Institution ; and where can such an Institution be so 
safely established and effectually maintained as at Malta, 
where, in the words of the Committee, ‘‘ The College of 
St. Julian’s now stands as a beacon-light on the rock of 
Malta, to tell the nations of the East of that Gospel which 
the 'shipwrecked Apostle of the Gentiles preacheVl neay . 
the same spot, more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
The question now is. Shall that Beacon be removed ? and 
shall its light cease to gladden the waters of ‘ the great 
sea,’ which still washes the ancient shores of Palestine, of 
Syria, of Egypt, and of ‘ the isles of the Gentiles.’ ” 

In calling upon the British public to a^/ake from their 
apathy, and consider thy exigencies of ,+he present crisis, 

I would once more refer to the important testimony of the 
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Bishop of Jerusafem“ himself so long a Missionary in tlie 
East, who, after recently passing a month in the College, 
concludes his gratifying and heart-cheering report in tlu)se 
Avords : — • • • 

“ The Eastern Students must be supported by 

*TI1E l^UBLTC, AND IF I CAN ONLY CONVINCE THE PUBLIC 
HOW WELL THE MaLTA CoLLEOE DESEIfVES TIIEIR SVlv!- 
PATliY, AND HOW MUCH WE NEED THETR HELP FOR 
TRAINING MEN OF GoD FOR THIS COUNTRY, NOW OPEN 

TO THE Gospel, I shall have attained my objecp 
IN writing THIS LETTER.” 

• To Mis gracious, fostering hand, who has liitherto 
signally blessed this missionary effort, and to tlie jirayers 
and su])port of Idis jieople, the further development of the 
Malta Protestant College is flgaiii eai:nestly commended. 
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• • HlfSTOllY AND DESCRIPTION OF AHYSSfNIA. 

• • • 

Abyssinia was included in^ancient A^tliiopia, and seems to have been 
the cradle of African civilization. Judginp^ from some monuments of 
antiquity, found principally in Axiim, and also from the fact that in tlie 
sixth century the Abyssinians conquered \Tmen, in Arabia, they must 
have attained to a considerable degree of civilization and power, 
both ])efore as well as after the Christian era. It is ])robable the 
country was known to jhe Ptolemies, when extending tlieir commerce 
along the coasts of the ned Sea. 'fheir owif annals r(*present tlicm to 
have held intercourse with the Israelites, and to have been converted 
to Judaism, atTR, as will hereafter be stated, they embraced Christianity 
in the fourth century. Tliey were almost the only people in Africa wlio 
resisted the arms and the creed of the Moslcnft. Surrounded, how- 
ever, on one side by t>rannhjal Mohammedans, and on the other by 
the savage Gallas, they have for ^ges been deprived of any* free com- 
munication with Europe, and have, through internal dissensions and 
external o])piession, degenerated into a state of semi-barbarism. 

'I'hcir form of government was that of an absolute monarchy, and 
the country was, on the whole, well ruled so long as the legitimate 
sovereigns exercised exclusive power. But the constant attacks of 
foreign foes, such as the Mohammedans and the fierce Galla tribes, 
together with frequent internal civil feuds, having thrown consideftible 
j power iiTto the hands of ambitious and warlike chieftains, the pcfbple 
iTavc been harassed and demoralized by their oppressive exactions. 
The Iloyal family are held, however, in such reverence by the nation, 
that, though the kingdom has been divided among several chiefs, ami 
the Gallas have become masters of above one half the country, including 
the capital, Gonda*, they still kcc]) on the throne some member of the 
lioyal family, in whose name, at least, public afiairs arc administered. 
The country is now separated into two principal divisions, the northern, 
or Tigre, is under the rule of one chief; and the more southern pro- 
vinces of Anfhara, jhoa, and Efat, are possessed by tlie Gallas, though 
under the nominal rule of a Koyal Prince. 

9 Abyssinia is a coimtry con^sling ol^an immense group of lofty 
mountains, risinif in the midst of rocky deserts and extensive level ^ 
plains. , It is bounded on the cast by the died Sea, on the north by ’ 

• • 
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the deserts of Nubia, on the south by the wild bhrren regions of the 
Moslem kingdom of Adael, and on the west by Sennaar, The moun- 
tains rise in tiers one above another, the table-land of one ridge serving 
as ajdatform, drom which rises* up the next. The rocks have a parti- 
cular!)? -rugged, precipitous, and broken appearance ; on so^ne of their 
summits there is a level surface, surrounded by high walls of rock, like 
a castle, and it is in one of these the young ihembers of the Iloyal 
family have occasiona'ily been confined to ])rescrve them from danger 
in times of political disturbance. The highest summits are the* peak 
oVAhba Yaret, which rises to 15,000 feet above the sea, and that of 
Mount liuahat, to 14, 1164 feet. Although the tops of these moun- 
tains arc covered with snow, their sides are clothed with luxuriant 
woods and fine grnss. Tlic climate is cooler than that of Nubia, owing 
to tlie elevation of the land, the numerous rivers, and abundant 
summer rains. The principal rivers are the Ahat (llahr-el-Azrek), or 
Dine Nile, erroneously supposed at one tinie to be tlic highest source of 
the Nile, the Tucazzcj W'ith its auxiliary branches, the il/urc5.and the 
Cornr^ which, after passing thrdugh the Nubian destu-ts, contributes its 
united stream to the Nile. The rivers, IKoutzo and Ilaivaahf which, 
flowing down the southern slopes of the mountains eastward, 
are lost in extensive plains of san^l, before reaching tlie Ked Sea. 
Tile lake, Detubon, or about fifty miles in length, is the 

largest in the country, and forms one of the sources of the Blue 
Itiver. 

The entrance into Abyssinia from T^gypt is by tlie town of Mas- 
suah, situated pn an ishhid close to the cofTst of the Red Sea ; it 
consists for the most part of wooden and thatched liouses, and is the 
only outlet for the trade of Abyssinia. 'Plic province 
or J)angali, lies along the coast, wdiich is comparatividy level ; Arheeho 
is the scajiort opposite Massuahj IJixan and Dobanca arc the two 
other, best towns. ^ 

The 'I'lqRK jirovince, which is readied after traversing the Dangali 
territory, forms the first tier of table-land; its surface is in general 
very rocky, and only capable of cultivation* in a few places. Adowa, 
the capital, contains about 8,000 inhabitants ; cotton-cloth is its chief 
manufactory, and is used for barter instead of money ; it trades also in 
slaves. Axum is a most interesting town, on account of its ancient 
monuments, and wms, in the third century, the cajiital of Axumitcp^ as 
is shown by a Greek inscription, discovered by Mr. Salt ; it has a 
population of about 0,000 people, and carries on manufactures in 
coarse cotton and parchment; but tlic inhabitants arc very little civi^ * 
lized. In the great square there are forty obelisks, of which only one 
remains erect, which is eighty feet high, and equal in execution to any in 
Kgypt ; it is supposed to have been raised by the Ptolemies. (Jludicnt 
is another town of moderate size, and possesses the finest church in 
Abyssinia. There are nine smaller districts contained in the province 
of Tigre : Agame, JUndertHy witli the town of Antola^ consisting of 1 ,000 
thatched cottages ; Wojjerat and Wqfila ; Lnsfa, Avergale, and Smncrij 
the two former chiefly inhabited by the Agoivs ; Sire and^ Zemben, 

Amhara is the central and highest province^ of Abyssinia, and 
is very snjicrior to Tigre, aS it contains large* fertile plains, which 
supply an abundance of corn and cattle. Gondavy tlAj coital, w'as the 
‘ residence of thef sovereigns before the invasions of the Galhis,^ and is 
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Still the abode of ^he 'oldest aiul most respectable families It is * 
irregularly built, on a lofty, isolated eminence, and the liouses are 
interspersed with numerous trees : its populatitui is reckojicd at 1,000 
families; some state the number to 4)e 10,000 families. The chief 
buildings the palace, whigh is a square stone structure, ancf al)Out 
'‘forty ehurchcs. The dwellings of the inhabitants are mostly thatehcd 
mud cottages. Emfras is a small town, with 000 houses, agreeably 
situated. Amhara ineludes the smaller districts bf Be(jemder, DernheOf 
Oojaitiy and Damot, the two last of which arc extremely beautiful and 
productive. • * 

The Lake TzanOj or Dembea, is in the centre of the province, thirty 
miles south of Gondar. It is fifty miles long anti thirty-live miles 
broad, and is formed by the combined waters of the Bnhr vl-Azreli, or 
Blue Biver, and numerous other mountain torrents. The Blue Kiver 
has its sources from three cc lebrattul fountains, situated in a marshy 
plain,, at tlie foot of a moiiniain, 5,000 feet high. Divine worship is 
paid to •these fountains by the A(/ow tribes, who have raised aiurf 
altar at each of them, where a high pr^st olliciatcs ; and Uiey hold an 
annual religious assembly f)f all their chiefs on the spot. The Blue 
lliver, on issuing from the east side of the lake, makes a semicircular 
sweep of several hundred iniles^ flo\\ing first south and then \\esl, 
until it reaches a ])lace not very distant from its original sources ; it then 
turns north, and after receiving the and traversing the jirovince 

of Sctniaar^ it joins the Bahr-el-Ahiadf or White Uiver, considerably 
beyond the Abyssinian boundary. 

SiiOA and Epat, southern provinctfli, are rcijiarkably fertile 
districts, comprising many rich valleys and undulating plains. They 
now form a t^CJiarate kingdom from 'i'igre, nominally governed by a 
member of the lioyal family, but under the complete control of the 
Gallas, who have long subjugated the country# The principal towns 
are A7ikoher, the cajiltal, yiiujohillaj and Tetjnh'f. 

Ankobeh stands on a mountai*i, at an elevation of 8,1 fei't; its 
population is estimated at from 12,000 to 15,000. The town consists 
of clusters of thatched hoflses, inclosed by stockades, and interspersed 
with trees. It includes, also, a royal re^idenee, and several churches. 
The two other towns are smaller. The produce of this jirovince and 
of Ab}ssinia generally is very valuable; it ineludes cattle, corn, — a 
small grain, which is the chief food, — coffee, cotton, dye-woods, drugs, ■% 
sulphur, nitre, alum, coal, and several metals, g«dd dust, ivory, hides, 
civet, cotton cloths, blankets, water-tight basRets, mats of supfrior 
(fuality, leather, and parchment ; they trade also in slaves. All the 
wild animals indigenous to Africa, such as lions, tigers, elephants, 
leopards, hyenas, buffaloes, &c., arc found in Abyssinia. It was to 
Shoa the British Embassy of Sir W. Harris was sent from India, in 
1841. . 

The natives of Amhara, Shoa, and Efat, are an intelligent, brave 
race. They are said to have retained more remains of learning in the 
southern provinces than in the others. While the Amharic is the 
language spdken atiCourt, the written language of the people is the 
GheeZi which more* resembles the Hebrew and Arabic. The Abys- 
psinians often carry a* horn on the fori^ead, a custom which they 
probably derived from the Jewish Scriptures. 

Thcrg arc several very fierce and wild^ tribes orfthe borders of^ 
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Abyssinia^. The Gallas were wanderers froi» th6 arid deserts of the ' 
South, in search of more fertile regions. Their extreme barbarism 
may be conceived from the custom of plaiting their hair with the 
raw ^entrails of oxen, withoirt scarcely any cleansing, and using 
them a« girdles round their waists ; tljey also besmear tjieir bodies 
with melted grease. They are extremely brave and hardy, but cruel i* 
and are formidable in war, although their arms only consist of 
wooden javelins, hardened in the fire ; they form good light cavalry. < 
Paganism is their religion, but some of the southern tribes have 
eiilbraced Mohammedanism. 

Another tribe still, if jiossiblc, more brutalized, is the Shangalla. 
They arc a poor negro race, mIio occupy the steep, thickly-wooded, 
solitary banks of the Tacazzc, March, and similar mountain rivers; 
they dwell, like wild beasts, in the caves of the rocks, or in small 
wooden cages, covered with hides. They live on tlie produce of the 
chase, dried fish, and locusts. Their only associates are the wdld 
beasts, who frequent the same retired haunts, such as the hippopotamus, 
elephant, lion, tiger, leopard, ole., which all abound in those regions. 
They are brave, but fierce and cruel, aii(«d are sold as slaves when 
caught. They were called by Ptolemy Troijlodyta\ or dwellers in 
caves. 

Another remarkable bovder tribe are the Agotvs, who dwell in the 
mountains on the western frontier, north of the districts of Gojenn and 
Damot^ and in some hilly parts, also, of Lasta, 'J’hey are a ])astoial 
people, who carry butter, honey, cattle, and hides, for sale at Gondar. 
They dress in leather sldrts, and use salt as^noncy ; their dwellings 
generally have at the back a deep cave, dug out of the rock. 


'I'lIE ABYSSINIAN CIIUECII. 

It is not unreasonable to believe th§,t a knowledge of the glad tidings 
of salvation through the incarnation and atoning sacrifice of Christ was 
carried to the regions of Abyssinia by the .dithiopian ruler whom 
Philip had a special commission to instruct and baptize ; there exist 
no records, however, of the state of religion in those countries during 
the three first centuries. The following brief notice of the condition 
of the people in the fourth century, collected by the Itev. Dr. Wilson 
from the ecclesiastical history of the early ages, exhibits them in a 
state of great ignorance : — .» 

“ The earliest authentic notices which we have of the conversion of ^Ethiopia 
to Christianity, are connected with a visit made to the countiy about the )ear 
327 of our era, by Meropius, a merchant of Tyre, and his nephews, Frumentius 
and iEdesius. \Vhen, after exploring the country, and having set sail on their 
return, they were forced by a disaster at sea to re-enter one of its ports, the 
uncle was murdered, and the youths sent into captivity. 'They were carried to 
Court, where one of them, Frumentius, was appointed to the office of secretary. 
The Sovereign, before his death, gave them their liberty; hut the Queen Regent 
prevailed on them to remain in the country during the minority of her son. 
They embraced the opportunities presented to them of cevnmendhig the religion 
of JeTjUS to those around them; and they were blessed iii their labour”. When 
they did leave the country, on ihf King becoming of age, Frumentius communi- 
cated to Athanasius, the Patriarch of Alexandria, the success which he expe-««i 
rienced ; and by this father he was ordained a bishop to the*>Ethiopians; among 
whom he afterwards experienced such success that the King and the great body 
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of the people embracedilhe Chrisfian faith> It was at Axum that this So\ereign < 
resided, as appears from a letter of Constantins the Emperor, — wished to 
bring him within the pale of Aiianism, — quoted by Athanasius, cleaily shovvs.f 
Fiumentius is commemorated by the Abyssinians till the present tune. He 
occupies a place in their calendar of saints, wder the name of Sylania.’' 

The Churoh of Abyssinia has continued in union with the Coptic to 
the present time, its Abuna, or Patriarch, being always appointed by 
the Patriarch of the Coptic Church ; it consequently agrees with that 
Church in doctrine and discipline, only surpassing it in the number of 
its absurd legends and superstitious ceremonies, and of the angels and 
saints whom it worships. Among these is incfhded Pontius Pilate, 
because die washed his hands before passing sentence of death upon 
Christ; and also his wife Procla, because she said, “Have thou nothing 
to 'do with this just person.’* The gross ignorance of the priests is 
noticed as follows, by the Kev. S. Goliat (now Hishop of Jerusalem), 
who resided three years as a missionary in the country : — “ The ordina- 
tion of priests,” says Mr. GiUiat, “ is easily performed. It is suflicient 
for a mkn to know' the letters of his alnhahct, with a few' prayers, and 
to give two pieces of salt to the intcqiretor of the Abuoa, or Co])tic 
Bishop, after which he ilceivcs the imjiosition of hands, without 
examination or exhortation ; and this is the reason w hy those w'ho 
arc better instructed would be iishamed to be made priests. There 
arc exceptions ; but I am speaking oP the generality.” X Some 
of their religious practices have evidently, as is the case in the 
Coptic Church, had a Jewish origin. Many Jews are known to have 
fled to Abyssinia after^^eir dispersion by the Homans ; their descend- 
ants, called FalashaSf ai'c reckoned by the llev. ])r. Wolf at 200,000. 
The Abyssinians have generally a great veneration for religion ; hut, 
in consequent® of their gross ignorance, they have degenerated into 
fanaticism, llcligious controversy rages high among them, and they 
are divided into three parties respecting the bifth and unctions of our 
Saviour, whose hatred for pne another is so great that they w'ill not 
unite in partaking of the I.ord> Supper. Their 12,000 p/icsts have 
been compared by Sir William Harris to “ 12,000 clerical drones;” 
and his description of their mode of conducting public Avorship fully 
justifies this appellation : — “ Capering and heating the ground with 
their feet, the priests stretch out their crutclies toward each other Avith 
frantic gesticulations, AAliilst the clash of the timbrel, the sound of the 
drum, and the howling of harsh voices, coni])! etc a most strange form 
of devotion. The lessons arc taken jiartly from the Scriptures, partly 
h'om the miracles of the Holy Virgin and of Tekla llaiinanot,? the 

♦ “ Socrates, lib. i., cap. 19. Sozomen, lib. ii., cap. 24. Tbeodoritus, lib. i., 
cap. 23. The country mentioned in these passages as the scene of the labours of 
Fruincntius is called ‘ India.’ I formerly thought that it referred to Hindustan 
(‘Second Exposure of Hinduism,’ p. 14.5); but I am now convinced from the 
mention of Axum (which is in Ahyssinia) in the letter of Constjntius referred 
to below, that ‘ India’ was indefinitely used as correspondent with yEihiopia. 

f Athanasii Apologet. ad Imp. Constant. 

t Gobat’s “ Abyssinia,” p. 310. 

§ “ Tekla JJaimanot is the favourite saint of Abyssinia. ‘ Tekla Ilaymanot 
lived in the seventh .j^ntiiry and was the apostle around Shoa. Tekla Ilaymanot 
means Planter of the Faith; his original name Avas Fesahaf Ziiin^ i. c.fJoy of ^ 
Zion. He was born in tJhoa.. He replaced Ae Royal family upon the throne, 
and was zealous it* converting the Galas to Christianity. He even made such an 
impression on the devil by preaching, that he (the devil) determined to become 
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Life of St. George, and other foolt.'.h and fabulous rorks; but all are in 
the ancient -d!)thiopic tongue, which to the congregation is a dead 
letter.” * 

Their religious books, besidcj$ the Scriptures, amount to above 100, 
and co/isist chfelly of legendary lives of saints, absurd traditions, mys- 
tical prayers and hymns, — (some of which arc intended to Urivc away-^ 
evil spirits,) — ecclesiastical history, canons, and metaphysical specula- 
tions on disputed poiiVs of doctrine. 

Notwithstanding their superstitious ignorance and low st^te of 
civilization, it has beem observed by all travellers, that the Abyssinians 
are superior to all the other nations of Africa in the arts and agri- 
culture, in la^^s, rpligion, and social condition; a superiority justly 
referred by tlie llev. S. Gobat, in the following extract, to the bene- 
ficial influence of Christianity: — We may still congratulate them lor 
the little they have preserved of Christianity, for it is, after all, to this 
that the Christian traveller is obliged to attribute all those traces in 
the character of the Abyssinians which, in many respects,^ render 
them superior to all the nati(jiis of Africa. Indcipd, it is a great 
advantage fdr Abyssinia to have had til|j^ now none but Christian 
governors. This is acknowledged even by the Mussulmans of that 
country. It is in this religion itself that the seed is to be found for 
the regeneration of the people of Abyssinia.” 

fciir Wm. Harris obtaiiietl, during his embassy to Abyssinia, some 
interesting reports of the existence of large and isolated communities 
of ('hristians beyond the bounds of Habesh, on both sides of the river 
Gochoh^ who have never ^^.yet been visited b^any traveller or mis- 
sionary. Some of them are described in the following extracts from 
his valuable work : — 

“ One of the most remarkable of these seats is in the lake Zuai.” Its 
five islands “are eovertVt with lofty trees, and contain upwards of 3, 000 
(^hristian houses.” “ In Gurague the popidation arc almost exclusively 
Cliristiau. Twelve isolated churelies, prer/iously unheard of, were discovered 
a few years since on the concpicst of Veya, by Sahcla Selassie [King of Shoa 
ill Abyssinia] ; and between Garro and Metcha,‘^v^luTc forest commences in 
the south of Shoa, is a small tract peopled by Christians, who reside 
entirely in caves among the mountains, as a measure of security against the 
heathen, by whom they are compassed in on eveiy side.” “Eight da} s* 
joumey from Aiinellelc, on the frontier of Gurague, is Camhat, a small 
mountainous province, lying due t*ast of Zingero. With exception of a few 
Muhipnmadan rovers, tliis independent state is inhabited solely by Chris- 
tians.” “ Wollamo is another Christian province under an independent 
sovereign, lying below Camhat, to the soutli-eastwaril of Zingero.” “ Eight 
days’ journey beyond Zingero is the country of Mager, the King of which, 
by name Uegaio, is represented to be a very powerlul monarcdi. Korehasi, 
wdiieh is famous for the great river Wabi, is peopled by Christians, as is 
Sidania also, and both are surrounded on all sides by th^ heathen.” “ But 
of all the isolated remnants of the ancient yEthiopic empire to the south of 

a monk for foity years. . . . The same Tekla Haymanot stood fot;ty years upon 
one place praying, until he broke his leg. There are tweifcy four elders aiound 
the throne of God with censers in their hands, serving God, and Tekla Hay- 
inanot is the twenty-fifth. He h?i six wings likp angels.’ — ‘ Wolffs Journal,' 
vol. V., p. 350.*’ 

, • Harris's “ iEllyopia,” vol, iii., pp. 136, 137. 
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Abyssinia, Susa woMild ^ippcftr to bo •the most impoi'tant and tho most 
powerful. This kingdom is situated beyond CalTa, and extends^to the head 
of tl\e Oitchc, which vises in Chara-Nara, and is one of the principal sources 
of the Oocliob. •. . . The language sj>okcn is quite distinM from that of 
the Galla, from the Amharic, and from the ancient Giz dr yEthiopic. It 
^possesses ai^wit ten character.” • 

The first Protcstatit Missions to Abyssinia were undertakerf by the 
Church Missionary Society ; it obtained, throufjh its agent, the Rev. 
Mr. Jowett, in 1820, an entire version of the Bible in the Amharic, 
which had been prepared at Cairo by a native. of the country, ^'he 
Rev. Messrs. Gobat and Kugler entered Abyssinia as missionaries in 
1830; \he latter soon died, but Mr. Gobat resided there for three 
years, and subsequently returned for a short period, but was obliged 
to leave by the state of his health. The endeavours of the Society to 
send other agents into the country have hitherto been fruslrated by 
the intrigues of the Jesui^; but the labours of Mr. (now Bishop) 
Gobat ^were greatly blessed ; he so comj)letely gained the love and 
confidence of thp people, that I wof assured by som^ Abyssinian 
monks whom I met at (kiiro, on their wav to Jerusalem, that since 
he left the country many nad ofiered up prajers that he might return 
as their Bishop. Their jmayers have since been granted by his 
ap])ointment to the see of Jei^isalern, i^i the jurisdiction of which 
Abyssinia is included. The Bisliop has, consequently, been officially 
authorized by the King of Shoa to take the Abyssinian convent and 
pilgrims at Jerusalem under his superintendence,* and the sound 
scriptural instruction* «llie students will hcmceforward receive may be 
the means, under God, of a revival of pure religion in*those interesting 
regions of A^ca. 

It may be desirable to give a brief notice of the intrigues of 
tlie Jesuits in this interesting country. '|Jie first efforts of the 
Church of Rome to extend her ecclesiastical influence to Abyssinia 
M'as through the medium ‘of j'ortuguese political agents, towards 
the end of the fifteenth and in the course of the sixtefnth centu- 
ries. The hhnperor of .Aby.^sinia was induced to seek tho assist- 
ance of the Portuguese against the invasions of tho Mohammedans; 
but the demands made by the Portuguese, that he should accept a 
l^ortuguesq Patriarch and surrender a third of his kingdom, were 
peremptorily rejected. A mission of thirteen Jesuits, intended to 
represent Christ and his apostles, set out from Euro])o in 1555. *Only 
a portion of them, however, were able to enter the country and, 
•after many artful intrigues among the Abyssinian priests, people, and 
rulers, they failed in their object and were recalled. At several sub- 
sequent periods other Popish missionaries, principally Jesuits, have 
gained admission into the country ; but after many years of agitation, 
attended with bloody civil wars and cruel persecutions, the Abyssiiiians 
became so frequently alarmed and disgusted at their treacherous and 
wicked proceedings, that they expelled them in the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Some Jesuit emissaries renewed their intrigues 
within the Vist fev^ years, but have again been defeated by the faith- 
fulness of the King and Patriarch. The following extract from Gibbon 
supplies an instructive, though melanojioly picture of the wicked arts 
* practised by thew Jesuits in the name of the religion of the Bible ; — 

♦ Sec p. 88. • • 
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Fremona, a place of worship, o'r rather if exile, <i\'a8 assigned to the 
Jesuit misihouarios. Their skill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their 
theological learning, and tlio decency of their manners, inspired a barren 
esteem ; but they were not. endowed with the gift of miracles, and they 
vainly" solicited a reinforcement of European troops. The patience and 
dexterity of forty years at length obtained a more favourable aadience, and ^ 
two Emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded that E»omc could insure the 
temporal and everlusting.happincss of her votaries. The first of these royal 
converts lost his crowm and his life ; and the rebel army was sanctified by 
the Abuna, who hurled an anathema at the apostate, and absolved his 
subjects from their oathT of fidelity. The fate of Zadeaghcl was revenged by 
the courage and fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Segued, and Inore vigorously prosecuted tin? pious enterprise of his 
kinsman. After the amusement of some unequal combats between t^e 
Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the Emperor declared himself a proselyte 
to tlie Synod of Chahjcdon, presuming that his eltTgy and people would 
embrace without delay the religion of their Pj-'-ince. The liberty of choice 
was succeeded by a law', which imposed, under pain of death, the btlief of 
the two natures of Christ. The Ahyssinians wore enjoined to Avork and to 
play on the iSabbath j and Segued, in the fiieo of Enrojio and Africa, 
renounced his connexion w'ith the Alexandrian Ijhurcli. A Jesuit, Alphonso 
Mendez, the Catholie Patriareh of ^Ethiopia, accepted, in the name of 
Urban VIII., the homage and abjuratitrn of Ids penitent [in 102(5]. ‘ I 

confess,’ said the Emperor, on his knees, ‘ 1 confess that the Pope is the 
vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of the world. 
To him I swear true oheditmcc, and at his feet I offer my person and king- 
dom.’ A similar oath Avas repeated by his son, hi^hrothcr, the clergy, the 
nobles, and oven the ladies olf the court. The Ijatin Patriarch was invested 
with honours and w'caltli, and his missionaries erected their churches or 
citadels in the most convenient stations in the empire. Tlfi' Jesuits tlumi- 
sclvcs deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness 
of the Gospel, and the pci’iey of his order, to introduce the Liturgy of Home 
and the Inquisition of Portugal, lie condemned the ancient jiracticc of 
circumcision, which health, ratlicr than ^'superstition, had first invented in 
the climate bf ^Ethiopia (?). A new baptism, a new ordination, was inflicted 
on the natives, and they trembled Avith horror,, Avhen the most holy of the 
dead were torn from their graves, when the most illustrious of the living 
were excommunieatt'd by a foreign priest. In the defence of their religion 
and liberty the Abyssiniaus ro.se in arms Avith desperate ])ut umnerciful 
zeal. Five rebellions Avero extinguished in the blood of the insurgents ; 
whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or suifocated in caverns ; and 
neithe'i^ merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save from an ignominious death the 
enemies of Rome. Put the victorious monarch was finally subduccl by the 
constancy of the nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his most faitliful 
friends. Segued listened to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear ; 
and his edict of liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tyranny and 
weakness of the Jesuits. On the death of his father, Rasilides expelled the 
Latin Patriarch, and restored to the wishes of the natiop the faith and the 
discipline of Egypt. The Monophysite <;hurches resounded with a song of 
triumph, ‘ That the sheep of Ethiopia were now deUvered from the hysenns 
of the west ; ’ and the gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against 
the arts, the sciences, and the fanaticism of Europe.” * ^ • 

* “ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire*’ chap, xlvii. See also 

The Church History of Ethiopia,'’ by Dr. Geddes? 1696. 
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MORAL STATE OF ABYSSINIA. 

The accounts (5f Abyssinian morality* given -by the few, travellers who 
liave visited those retired regions, have greatly ditfered, in mai^f Aate- 
sial respects*: this has probaljly arisen from the circumstance of the 
wicked deeds of a few demoralized individuals. being carelessly^ repre- 
sented as national customs; a blunder wdiich foreigners have some- 
times, committed, even respecting England. In order, therefore, to 
exhibit the truth in this matter, I shall make, a few extracts fiv)m 
“ Gobat’s Abyssinia,” the Eight Rev. writer being particularly qualified, 
by his intimate knowledge of the Amharic language, and by his 
resydence in the country for several years, to form a correct judgment 
on such a subject. 

“ I’ho principal cause of the corruption of manners in Abyssinia is, 
after their mental errors, tb^'ir unsettled mode of living. A Governor, 
for instance, docs not like to remain long at tlie same place, even when 
there is no war. , He resides somctinies at one end of J,he jirovince 
which he governs, and sonylimes at the other, with a great number of 
ollicers and servants. His lirst wife is frequently obliged to remain in 
the house to vrhich he has taken her; and he, not willing to live 
alone, takes a concubine. Thus the first sin being committed, he con- 
tinues to add others to the number, until he has lost every feeling of 
conjugal duty. Those who arc with him are in the same situation, 
and do the same things.. Several w'oinen being in this manner attached 
to one man, who Is not’' iieir husband, andstAJing themselves neglected, 
endeavour on their part to corrupt young men, whose ‘situation should 
maintain then^n innocence ; and thus immorality is communicated to 
all the branches of society. Nevertheless, openly they maintain much 
more decency than one would be led to suppo^ after having read the 
description wliich Druce gives of an Abyssinian feast. I admit that 
such a feast may have takeh plj^cc among the most shameless liber- 
tines ; but excesses of that kind are not customary, either*as to their 
cruelty, or their indecency. I have heard j)eople speak of many 
things; but I have seen less iiulecoiicy in the capital of Aliyssiniu, 
than ill the capitals of England, P’rance, and Plgypt. In Tigre, Avitli 
tlic exception of Adowah and Antalo, the women aro much more 
reserved than in the interior. ♦ * * The Abyssinians are liars, as 

well as the Arabs; but they have yet a feeling of shame, wheij dis- 
covered^ which the Arabs have not. Tlie first consequence of false- 
hood is swearing. Another series of vices, which also result from 
illicit connexions (for I so call the polygamy of the Abyssinians, as 
they know very well that it is unlawful), is to be found in the circum- 
stance, that the children of one and the same father, who are not of 
the same mother, are always enemies to each other ; in such a degree, 
that they cannot endure to see one another ; nor have they any feeling 
of filial love for their father, inasmuch as he generally has a fatherly 
aftl'ction only for the children born of a favourite wife : not to mention 
their jealousies, and the consequences thereof ; which go so far, that 
an adulterer is ofl^n killed by his rival. It is this that renders the 
Abyssinians so light-^nindcd, having nolJiing constant but inconstancy 
itself V although .the chilcfren show less of levity than the children of 
other countries. » % 
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** Ilegular marriages are very" simple. The p^lrtlcs, after having 
received what they had promised to each other reciprocally, prepare a 
dinner, to which they in\itc some relatives, and a priest. After dinner, 
the priest engages the persons a?)out to be married, to promise to each 
other unchanging love and fidelity ; afte^ which, he wishes fp them all 
his heart dictates, and thus the marriage is accomplished. But it i^^ 
an engagement which .is as easily dissolved as formed. When one 
of the parties is dissatisfied with the other, they go before a priest 
or a judge, and renounce each other. If they have several children, 
they divide them ; if they have but one child, and he is under the age 
of seven years, he belongs to the mother : if more than seven years, he 
belongs to the father. After a third divorce, however, they can neither 
contract another regular marriage, nor partake of the Holy Communio-n, 
unless they become monks. When, therefore, a man has dismissed his 
third wife, if he desires to live more regularly, in order to partake of the 
Communion to his salvation, he reconciles himself, if possible, to one 
of his previous wives. Thus it frequently happens, that after having 
been separated for more than tA‘'enty“five years, and married to other 
persons, they again come together for the rijmnant of their days. 

“ It affords me great satisfaction to be able to remark — but almost 
solely with reference to the Christians— that, in the midst of the chaos 
of corruption in this countr)) there are some traces of goodness, which, 
like precious stones, have remained dispersed among the moral ruins 
of Abyssinia. A traveller, for instance, is never at a loss to find a 
lodging ; when he arrives in the evening at a village, he seldom needs 
to ask for a lodging: the firU person who sees lT»,di, invites him to lodge 
at- his house j where he may be as much at his case as if at home, and 
assured that, were he laden with gold, his host woul(i^Aol touch the 
least thing. ♦ ♦ * 

I have mentioned, elsewhere, that the Ahyssiiiians arc robbers; 
but, with the exception of the neighbourhood of the Shohas, where I 
then was, they are robbens only in one sense. This is in times of 
anarchy, when every chief of a district assumes independence, with the 
intention of bringing the neighbouring distiicts under his power; for 
which object he wants money, which he can only obtain by giving to 
his subjects liberty to jnllagc the strangers, and, if they can, the 
neighbouring districts. They look upon pillage, in this sense, as a 
right of war; and it is in this respect that all of them arc robbers. 
The interference of a Governor or bejasmat prevents all this. There 
are many who endeavour to cheat in the market; hut because ’thieves 
are punished severely, general disgrace is connected with stealing,' 
which therefore is, comparatively, seldom committed ; and it is 
generally easy to get the stolen articles hack again. 

** Though 1 have heard of some acts of cruelty, still I must say, that, 
in general, the Ahyssinians are not cruel. In war, they scarcely ever 
kill a man whom they take prisoner ; and when they see that victory is 
theirs, they prefer making great circuits in order to take prisoners, 
rather than killing those who still defend themselves before them. 
The cases in which they are cruel occur in the wounded of the opposite 
they let them languish, and miserably perish', when a little care 
i probably save their livei. Nor are tnfiy ciuel to animals; and 
therefore I can scarcely believe what Bruce says concerning their 
cruelty in this respect : and whenever I have asked the Ahyssinians, 
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whether it happens^oinetimea that people cut off a piece of^flesh from 

• a living animal to eat it, they have always manifested horror at it. 
But having myself experienced what extreme hunger is, .1 believe the 
possibility of any act a man is capable»of devising, in order to yr^cure 
necessary fiepd. If there are, cases of cruelty, such as Bruce ‘reports, 

>hey certainly are exceptions ; and particular cases of that kind fire not 
wanting in Europe. * I have seen parents chastise their children for 

• having plucked out feathers from a fowl, which was not dead, although 
they were going to kill it. 

** Toward the poor, the Ahyssinians are vefy charitable. Tfieir 
motives, may not always be the purest; but God only knows these 
thoroughly : it belongs not to me to judge. Wheft at Gonclar, in the 
time of dearth, I have known persons of fortune w'ho entertained 
about sixty maimed persons ; and, in fact, when the Ahyssinians have 
it in their power, they never send a beggar away without giving him 
something: they sonietim^p give beyond their means, for they will 
, frequenlly suffer hunger, in order to share the little they have with 
those who are stik more miserable, jfti good seasons, therefore, there 
are but few beggars. Thef)eggars almost always ask alms in tlie name 
of the Saint of the day ; and having eighteen festivals, or days of idle- 
ness, every month, there is alwa);s some variety. 

“ When the Ahyssinians arrive at an advanced age, most of them 
become monks or nuns, whether they be rich or poor, married or unmar- 
ried : the rich then deliver over their possessions to their children, who 
sujiport them till their death with much filial piety. The poor live on 
the bounty of others, '‘^'hc men become m8nks at ariy period of life ; 
but the women seldom become nuns till they are forty-five or fifty 
years of ago. ••As the Ahyssinians anoint their heads with butter, and 
do not cover them, the monks and nuns arc recognised by a cap with 
Avhich they are covered. Some monks — especially those who think 
themselves the most learnec^ — have nothing for their dress, except the 
skin of a deer, or some other animal, for the appearance of humility ; 
but the people are so convinced that this is ostentation, that they have 
little respect for those whf> are thus clothed. When a man has many 
debts, he frequently becomes a monk ; and then he is not obliged to 
})ay them, though he remain in the same house with his wife, who is a 
nun ; but should such a monk marry a new wife, he wmuld then be 
obliged to pay his former debts.” 


APPENDIX II. 

ACCOUNT OF TIIK SUSIAN INSCRIPTIONS, COLLECTED BY COLONEL 
• IIAWLINSON IN ASIA. 

(Sco page 271.) 

ROY.IL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

At a Meeting If this Society, in February, 1853, the Assistant- 
^^Secretary read extracts frqpi three letter^written by Colonel Kawlinson, ‘ 
at Bagdad, in November and December, 1852. The learned writer 
states that, by the help of the real Susian inscriptions^of which he ha# 
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made a fiije collection, ho hopes to arrive at a'toleVable iinderstandinji; 
of the ancient ethnology of Western Asia. None of these inscriptions 
appear to be. very ancient; the earliest king who is named in them is 
called jKuludus (?), father of Sutruk-Anakhunta, who was the con- 
temporary and antagonist of Sargon. The son of Sutruk-^Anakhiinta, 
who mpst have been contemporary with Hezekiah and Sennacherib, 
named Tarkhaga. He*still conceives the era of Nabonassar, 747 B. c., 
to mark the introduction of writing into Babylonia from Assyria, and 
he reiterates the statements which he made some months back/ that 
Pt6lcmy’s canon exactly agrees with the inscriptions; that Sargon 
ascended the throne in the same year as Merodach Baladaii, p.c. 721 ; 
that the date of Sennacherib’s accession was 70J5-2 ; that Merodach 
Baladan w^as driven out of Babylon, and Belibus put in his place, dii 
702-1 ; and that Esar-haddon, the eldest son of Sennacherib, became 
Governor of Babylon, in 699-8. differing in opinion from another 
investigator of Assyrian antiquities, who considers the Assur-nadin of 
Sennaclierib’s annals, and the Assur-akh-addan, who succced?cd that 
monarch, as heing two distinct individuals, he afilrms- that these names 
designate the same person, thus making iJ^jiroiiadius and Asaridinius 
of the canon to be the same. He is constantly discovering new words 
and new values in the cuneiform characters, and in this respect there is 
much to be added to his former publications, and but little to be 
retracted. lie has also made a number of valuable discoveries in 
Babylonian geography, particularly the identification of Sejiharvaim or 
Sippara with Borsippa or Burs-i Nimriid. Kis diggings at Seleucia 
arid Opis had been unsuccessful, but a fine and‘^?ery old Egyptian lion in 
black marble has been discovered close to his own door in Bagdad. 
The Turks have also turned up at Nebi Yunus almost exact repre- 
sentation of this lion in bronze. These discoveries confirm the state- 
ment which he made k* the early part of last summer, as to the con- 
quest of Egypt and A^lthiopia by Esar-haddon. The marble lion has 
apparently, the Egyptian name Sheshmk on its breast, and the bronze 
one bears upon it the same epithet for Esar-haddon, that of king (or 
conqueror) of Musar and Kus (Egypt and fUthiopia), as is found on 
his Egyptian trophies in the S.W. Palace at Nimrud. His discoveries 
in ethnology show a Avide-spread primffival Scythicism, and he is 
drawing up a memoir on this subject for publication in the Society’s 
journal. By the terms Scythians, or Scyths, he means races and tribes, 
speaking languages cognate with the Scythic (or so-called Median) 
version of the Bisitun inscription, Avhich the Society is now printing. 
His “ idea is, that all the Hamite nations, Cush, Mizraim, Nimrud, and 
Canaan, were Scyths. The Egyptians and Cushites, perhaps the first 
W'avc, mixed up the Semites. The Canaanites in the time of Abraham 
were all Scythians, except, perhaps, the Kadmonites, or Easterns, Avho 
were probably the original Phamician immigrants from the Persian 
Gulf, who either founded or occupied Sidon afterwards.” A second 
Scythic wave took place in the time of Abraham, Avhen the Elamites 
held Palestine, after being driven thither in the course of a great 
national migration. The Elamites are called Numirin the‘*inscriptions, 
and were well known to the Egyptians as the Nad'mu, and the Hyc- 
sos were a branch of these Nainiu. By their Scyf/iian neighbours they 
were called Afar. I'he Elamite Hyc-sos were subiiequently driven 
irom Egypt, but continued to form the mass of the population of Syria 
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until jyradually aniiihihtted by the Jews, Phoenicians, Arabs, ^nd others. ' 
• It will be dilficiilt to get to the root of this question, for at the com- 
mencement of tjie Assyrian inscriptions the Scyths and ^Semites were 
so mixed in Syria as to be undistingiilshable, but the Scyths wcfc the 
first settlcjrs^ and the Semi^ps followed after a long interval. The 
^cythic Cush were in Ailthiopia, Arabia, and Susiana, as w'ere /ilso the 
Cephenes, and hence the double myth regarding Ccplicus and Mem- 
non. The Niinrud, the first occupants of llabylonia. Mere Hamite 
Scyths, M'ho afterwards retired to the mountains stretching from 
Sharrizor to Susu. They arc called Nimri in tlib inscriptions, and*the 
famoiis,city Shahrizor retained the name of Nimrah almost to the time 
of the Mohammedan conquest. Of Uie Scythic 'Empire of Nimrud 
abundant confirmation has been found*hat the prinueval cities M'cre af 
to the south, Erech, being Varka ; Accad, Akar, tlie capital of Cascar 
(near Wasit) and Calneh, Niffer. If the hypothesis that the primitive 
elemjent of the Egyptian a»d all the African dialects is Scythic can be 
proved^ and all the Hamite nation is referred to a Scythic family, the 
ethnographic sclFeme of the tenth chapter of Genesis •M'ill be thus 
verified. | 


^ 

* 

APPENDIX III. 

A TABLET (COMMEMotlATlXO) THE niEEUSJON OV THE TLLFSTRTOirS 
RELlblON OF TA-TStN, IN CniNA. • 

^ (See page 708.) 

A stone tablet commemorating the diffasion of the illustrious religion in 
China^ with a 'preface^ written hy King Tdng^ a priest from the Church in 
Ta-Tsin (or Judea). 

The following translation ol thi^ remarkable tablet., is extracted from an 
interesting little book recently pnblislied, entitled “Christianity in*Cliina.’* 
The translation has bi'cn viade from the original by Dr. Bridgman, ane 
published in parallel trolumns, with tho original and a Latin and Frond 
version ; — 

“ Now verily, f he niiehangcably true and recondite, the eternal Cause o 
causes, the far-seeing and purely spiritual, the never-ending and im-om- 
])rcheiisiblc Being, Avho grasping tlie ])oles created the universe, and being 
more ex(jellcnt tlian tlie holy ones, is the supremely honourable. This ^s oui 
mysterious Trinity, t lie true and eternal Lord Jehovah! He, determining, 
*iu the form of a cross,* to establish tho four quarters of tho earth, movci 
tho primeval Spirit, and product'd all things visible and invisible. Tin 
(lark expanse was changed, and heaven and earth were unfolded. The sun 
and moon revolved, and day and night began. 

“ As an architect, having finished the universe, He created the first man j 
endowed him with goodness and benignity ; and commanded liirn to rule 
the world, llis original nature was entirely pure and unsullied ; and his 
simple and uncorrupted lieart was wholly fn?o from inordinate desires. But 
at length Siftan, bv exercising dissunulation, and by throwing a gilded 
covering over that^ure and uncorrupted nature, took away equity and 
greatness from the centre of good, and insUuated evil and darkness in their 
stead., • 

, • “ That is, he determined to spread out the (^rth in the s^ape of a cross.” 
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“ Hence arose a multiplicity of secits, following each 6ther in close succes- 
sion, striving to weave their legal nets j some substituted the crtmturc for the 
Creator : some constituted being as nothing, sinking all things in oblivion j 
and some, in order to gain felicity, made prayers and olTered saerifuHJS. 
Others '^deceived mankind by a show of goodness. With wLsdom and 
solicitude they laboured hard ; and their an^flelies and cares were"^ unceasingj^ 
They wi'rc bewildered and obtained nothing. Heated and scorched, they 
writhed in anguish. Tlwy accumulated darkness, and lost their way ; and, 
being misguided, they were irrecoverably lost. 

“.Thereupon our Trinity set apart the illustrious and adoVablc Messiah ; 
who, laying aside his {rue dignity, came into tlie world as man. Angels 
proclaimed the joyful tidings. A virgin gave birth to the holy 'jhild in 
Judea. A bright star proelaiiiK^the happy event. Persians, seeing its 
brightness, (iame with presents. TTo fultilled the ancient laws, given by the 
twenty -four holy ones.* He ruled families and nations with great virtue. 
He instituted the new doctrine of the Trinity, pure, spiritual, and inex- 
plicable. Like a potter. He formed good ns^^^ges by the true faith.. He 
established the measure of the eight boundaries. f He purged ae^ay the 
dross, and perfected the truth. He opened the gate of the three constant 
virtues,;!; revealing life, and doslroying deathp He suspended the bright 
sun, to break open the abodes of darkness, and thert‘by the wiles of the 
devil were frustrated. He ]nit in motion the sliip of mercy, to ascend to 
the mansions of hght, and thert3by succoflr was brought to confined spirits. 

“ His mighty work thus fini.shed, at* mid-day Ife ascended to his true 
estate. Twenty -seven books remained, lie set forth original conversion 
for the soul’s delivcraucc ; and Ho instituted the baptism of water and of 
the Spirit, to wash away the^ vanity of life, and t^, cleanse and purify (the 
heart). 

Taking the cross as a sign (his disciples) unite together the jieople of 
all regions without distinction. Tliey beat the wood, 8o^ilhling out the 
voice of benevolence and mercy. In evangelizing the East, they take the 
way of life and glory. They preserve their beard for outw ard efieet. I’hoy 
shave the crown of the head, to mdieate tlie absenpe of passion. They 
keep no slaves, but place upon an equality the higli and low. They do not 
hoard goods and riches, hut bestow them on the destitute. They practise 
abstinence, in order to increase tlieir knowdcdgif. Thi'v watch, in order to 
maintain qiiic^t and circumspection. Seven times a-day they ofH?r praises to 
the great advantage of both the living and the dead. Once in seven days 
they have Divine service, in order to cleanse their hearts, and to regain 
their purity. 

“ The true and constant doctrine is mysterious, and ditRcult to be 
characterized. Anxious to make it clear and manifest, wt can only name it 
the Illitstkious Insteuction. Now without holy ones, religion cannot 
be propagated; nor without religion, can holy ones become great. But 
when the two are united, the whole world will be civilized and enlightened. 

“ In the reign of the civil Emperor Taitsuiig, the illustrious and holy 
enlarger (of the Tang dynasty), tliere was in Judea a man of superior 
virtue, called Olopun, who, guided by the azure cloudf’, bearing the true 
Scriptures, and observing the laws of the winds, made his way through 
dangers and difficulties. In the year a.d. 63G, he arrived at Chang-ngan 

♦ “ The ‘ holy ones,’ denote the writeis of the books of the Old Testament.” 

f “The ‘eight boundaries ’are inexplicable; some refer tlivin tothe heatitudes. 

X “ The ‘ three constant virtues ^may perhaps mean f^^ith, hope, and charity.” 

J ^ May not the Elusion be to the eight writers of the canonical and inspired 
books of the New Testament ?- -Ed. 
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(from J udea). The Emperpr inftnictod Ifis Minisittjr, Duke Tang Iliuoiiling, 
to take tlio imperial sceptre, and go out to tlic western suburbs, rAeive the 
guest, and conduct him into the palace. The Scriptures were translated in 
the library of the palace. The Emperor y his jirivate apartments, made 
inquiry regarding the religion; and fully satislied that it \Nas eorreci^ ifnd 
true, he gave»}*x;ial commands fof its promulgation. 

The document, bearipg date, Chiugkwan (the reigning style of Taitsung) 
12th yi‘ar, 7th month (August, a.I). 639), runs thus Aj- 
• “ ‘ Religion is without an invariable name. Saints arc without any 
pormammt body. • In wliatever region they are, they give instruction, anyl 
privattdy succour the living multitudes. Olopun, a tnan of great virtue, 
belonging to the kingdom of Judea, bringing the Scriptures and images 
from afar, naa e.oinc ami presented them at our cajiital. f)n examining the 
meaqing of hia instruction, it is found to bo'^ure, mysterious, and separate 
from tile world. On observing its origin, it is seen to have btx?n instituted, 
as that which is essential to mankind. Its language is simple, its reasonings 
are attractive, and to the human race it is btmelicial. As is right, let it bo 
promulgati'd throughout the empire. Let the a]ipropriatc Hoard build a 
Judean cluirch in the righteous and holy stfei't of the capital, qnd appoint 
therido twt'nly-ono pnests.’ ^ 

The power of the dlustrioul Chau dynasty having fallen, the green ear 
, having ascended westward, the religion of the great Tang family became 
resplendent, and the illustrious spirit* found its way eastward. Tlie aiipro- 
priate oflicers \\erc instructed to take a faithful Tikeness of the enqieror, and 
place it on the wall of the* temph*. The celestial figure shone in its bright 
colours, and its lustre irradiated the illustrious portals. The sacred 
liueaments spread fclicuty tull around, and penictiially illuminated tlic 
indoctrinated regions. • 

“ According to tlu' maps and records of the western nations, and the ‘ 
histories of the ILm and Wei dynastu's, tiudea is bounded on the south hy 
the Coral Sea ; on the north by the Shuqmu Hills ; on the west it stretches 
towards the llowery forests, and the regions of the i«i mortals j and on the 
oast it is conterminous with the Dead Sea of ixa’petual winds. The country 
produces cloth that is proof agiflinst Jiro, a balm that restores life, bright 
lunar pearls, and night-shining gems. Theft and robbery do n*ot txist. 
The people have joy and peac«jj. None but illustrious laws prevail. None 
but the virtuous are placed in the magistracy. The country is extimsive, 
and its literature and productions are nourishing. 

“ The Emperor Kautsuug honoured and xierpetuated (the memory of) 
his ancestors. Ho supported the trutli they inculcated, and built churches 
in all the departments of the empire. He raised 01o}>un to the rank of 
high pri(\<t and nalionul protector. The law spread in every direction. 
Tlu‘ wealth ^>f the Htato was boundless. Churches filled all the cities ; afid 
tti# families were rich, illustrious, and hajipy. 

“ 111 the year A.u. 699, the followers of Budlia raised a persecution, and 
argued against the eastern Chau family, 

“ At the close of the year A.o. 713, some base scholars raised ridicule, and 
in Sikaii spread abroad slanderous rejiorts. But there were eliief priests, 
Lohan, Tai-teh, Lich, and others, honourable descendants of those from the 
west, distinguished and elevated in character, who unitedly maintained the 
original doctrines, and preveriied their subversion. 

“ Hiuen-tsun|3, the most righteous emperor, commanded five kings, 
Ningkwoh and others, |to go in person to the church of Relieity, build jip 
the altars, restore the f illgi timbers, and roplage the dilapidated stones. 

Tienpau, in the eommencetnent of his reigii, a d. 7 12, commanded his 
general, ttau-lih-sz’ tb take the portraits of the five sacred ones, and place 
* thorn in tlm church, and also to present one hundred pieces or silk, to give 
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eclat to the same. Though their* august p’ersorjs aiv, remote, their bows auu 
their swK^rds can be handled. The horns of the sun send forth their light ; 
and the celestial visages seem to be present.* 

“ In the third year of. Tienpau’s reign, there was a riest, Kihhoh from 
JuJta, who, observing the star, soiiglit renovation ; and, seclting the sun, 
came to the honoured one. His Majesty commanded thcip iests, Lohan, 
Pu-lun, and others, seven in all, uith the einine^itly virtuous Kihhoh,"to 
perform Divine 8crvi(5<, in the church of Rising Felicity. Then the celestial 
writing appeared on the walls of the church, and the imperial inscriptions 
upon the tablets. The precious ornaments shone brightly. The jefulgcnt 
clouds were dazzling. The intelligent edicts lilleil the wide expanse, and 
their glory rose above the light of the snn. Tlu? bounteous giijjs arc com- 
parable to the lofty mountains of the south ; the rich benevoleneos deeper 
than the eastern seas. The righteous do only what is right, and^ that 
^ which is fit to be named. The holy ones can do all things, and that which 
they do is fit to be commemorated ! 

“ Tlie Emperor Suhtsung, learned and ijjiistrious, in five dcpartmenls of 
the empire, Lingwu, &c., rebuilt the chutMu's of the illustrious religion. 
The original benefits were in(e;reased, and joyous fortune bogaii. Oret../ 
felicity descended, and the imperial jiatrimony was established. 

“ The civil and martial Emperor Taitsuii^f enlarged the sacred domains, 
and ruled without effort. On the ret urn of his natal day, he gave celestial 
incense to celebrate the meritorious dtx.‘d> of bis Government ; and lie dis- 
tributed provisions from the imperial fable, in order to give honour to those 
in tlio churelies. As heaven confers its gilts, and sIuhIs bounties on tlie 
living : so the sovereign, comprehending right principles, rules the world in 
equity. » 

“ Our Emperor Kienclfang, holy, Divine, eiP'il, and martial, arranged bis 
form of Government so as to abase the wicked, and exalt the good. He, 
unfolded the dual system, so as to give great lujslrt' to tV.» imperial decrees. 
In the work of renovation, he made known the mysteries of reason. In his 
adorations he felt no ^j^hame of heart. In all liis duties lie was great and 
good. He was pure, and unbiassed, and forgiving. He extended abroad his 
kindness, and rescued all from calamitie#,. Living multitudes enjoyed his 
favours. ' [The Emperor save], ‘ Wo strive to cultivate the great virtues, 
and to advance step by step. ^ 

“ If the winds and the rains come in tlieir season, the world will be at 
rest j men will act rightly ; things will keep in their order ; Mie living will 
have aflluence, and the dead joy. Considering life’s responses, and prompted 
by sincere feelings of regard, I, King, have endeavoured to elfect these 
worthy ends, — the great benefactors, their excellencies of the Kwaiigluh 
Kiat-sz’, the tsieh-tu fu-sln of the north, and tlie Shi-tien ehung-kien have 
ocAiferrcd on me rich robes. * 

“ The kind and courteous priest Isaac, having thoroughly studied 'hiS 

♦ “ These personages are the first five emperors of the Tang dynasty, Hiuen-> 
tsung’s predecessois. Their pot traits were so adinirahly painted, that they 
seemed to be present, their arms could almost be handled, and their foreheads, or 
* horns of the sun,’ radiated their intelligence.” *• 

f “ Taitsung was the son of Kaontsu, the Haroun al Rescind of China, who 
bought off by rich presents an intended invasion of China by the Tiiik*j, and 
diverted the course of that fierce and barbarous race from China to Europe. 
The first act of Taitsung, on ascending the throne, wa^ to esu#l)lish schools, and 
institute a system of literary examinations. He camied an edition of all the 
Chinese classics to be collected, and honoured the ^memory of Confucius witl^ 
splendid ceremonies.” 

I “ These officers are not now known, but all of them stem to be chamberlains 
and other palsiclal dignitaries.” 
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'religion, came to Chiffti fnom fhe city of the King’s palace. His science 
surpassed that of the three dynasties (tliat is, the Hia, Shaiig, and Chau) ; 
and ho was perfect in the arts. From the first lie laboured at court ; and 
his name was euroHed in the royal pavilioi^ 

“ The Secretary, Duke Kwoh-Tsz’-i, raised to royalty from the magistracy 
^Fanyang, Arst held military coTnmand in the north. Suhtsung made him 
lus attendant, and though a chamberlain, alvvaj^s kept him in the military 
service. He was the tooth and nail of the pala<*c, a*id tlic ears and eyes of 
the army, lie distributed his emoluments, not lajing them up at home. 
Westerh gems h' btfered to his majesty. He dispersed, and dispensed with 
golden nets. Now he repaired the churches, and now he enlarged the 
schools ofjtho law. He adorned all the sai^reil edillees^ making them like 
the Hying liwiii. Imitating the scholars of thi* illustrious religion, ho dis- 
tribytinl alms. Annually he held a general assembly of the young ek'rgy 
from alltho ehurehes, and for fiftydays CYcrcised them in puiv and elcvat ing 
services. To the hungry, whoeame to him, he gave food; to those suffering 
from cold, he gave clothes ; hcjuired the sick, and raised thorn up ; and the 
dead ho buried and laid down to rest. 

• “ Till* rcllncd am^ eircumspeet Tahslia Pkever heard of such ^oble dt'i'ds. 
Tlje white-robed and illustrioufc students, having seen those men, desired to 
erect a monument to commemorate their good and illustrious acts. The 
inscription reads thus: — 

“‘The true Lord is without bogiiiAing, silent, serene, and unchangeable. 
Possessed of creative power. Ho raised the earth, and set up tlie heavens. 
The divided PtTson came into the w'orld. The bark of salvation was bound- 
less. The sun arose, and darkness was annihilated. All boro witness to the 
truth. Tlu‘ glorious civil Wmperor, in reason joi^^ing all that was possessed 
by former kings, seized on tllo occasion to resttirc ortler. Heaven and earth 
► ■were enlarged. Tlie bright and illustrious religion visited our Tang dynasty; 
wliieli traiislntecHlie Scriiitures, and built ehiirch«*s. The ship [of mi reyj 
was ])repared for the living and the dead. All blessings sprung into 
existence, and all nations were at peace. • 

“ * Xautsung coiilinned the work of Ids ancestors, and repaired the 
temples. Tlie Palace of Concont vva:^ greatly enlargi'd. Churches^ filled the 
land, and the true doctrine w'as clearly preached. Masters of the law were 
then appointed; the people h:j^l joy and traiKjuillity, and all things were free 
from enlamities and troubles. 

“‘Hiuetsung displayed Divine intelligence, ami cultivated truth and 
rectitude. The imperial tablets spread abroad tludr lustre. Tin* celestial 
writings were glorious. The august domains w'ero eh'arly defined. The 
inhabitants paid high respect to their sovereign. All things were glorious 
and tranquil, and under his auspices the people were prosperous. ^ 

‘“Suhtstiiig restored celestial reason. Cireat w'as his dignity as he rode 
ftf state. His splendour shone above the brightness of the moon. Happy 
■winds swTpt the night. Felicity visited the august mansions. The 
autumnal vapours ceased for ev'*r. TranquiUity reigned, and the cmjiire 
increased. 

“ ‘ Taitsung was dutiful and just, in virtue aoeordiug with heaven and 
eartli. By his bestowments life was sustained, and gi’eat advantage accrued 
to all. With incense he made thankofferings, and disjicnsed charity in his 
benevolence. Brightness came from the valley of the sun, and tlie veiled 
moon appeared an azure hues. 

“ ‘ Kienchung was c^iinciit in all things, and cultivated bright virtues. 
^His martial dignity spread over all seas, and his mild serenity over all lands. 
. His light came to human darkness ; and in his mirror the colour of things 
(that is, Hhcir moral quality) was retlectod. Throughout th'^ universe, light 
of life wa» diftiised. All nations took example [from the Enlperor]. t 
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‘“The true doctrine ^ great, aifti all-prevalen/: arRi pervading. Hard it' 
is to nairfe the Word, to unfold his Three-One. The sovereign can act, his 
ministers copimcmorate. Erect the splendid monument ! Praise the great 
and happy!’ . • , " 

‘*Brectcd (a.d. 781) the second year of Kicnehnng [the ninth emperor] 
of the great Tang dynasty, in the first mtmth, and the sevenrh day. The 
priest ‘Ningshu (King Tsing?) being 8j)e(ual law lor/l, and preacher to those 
of the illustrious religi|fn throughout the religions of the East. 

“ Written by Lu Siu-pen, Court Councillor, formerly holding higlf 
nplitary command in Taichau. ' 

“ This inscription vvas written on a stone slab, ten feet long and five fet't 
broad j a cross was sculptured upon it, with a legend, in eharacjtcrs partly 
foreign and partly National. 

“This antique stone, being raised by order of the authorities,, was 
deposited as a monument in a temple of idols. The mandarins little fancied 
that by placing this inscription under the safeguard of their gods, it should 
one day render testimony to t he Gospel.” . 


cnixi-;sE oAhis. 

The Judge of the Court of Justice«^it Victoria, IIong-Kong, ])erplexed 
to find a remedy for the Habitual perjury committed by Chinese wit- 
nesses, directed the Registrar to apply to Mr. Interpreter Caldwell, for 
the benefit of his experience on the subject, Mr. Caldwell thus replied, 
in the following letter ^ 

" “ Victor 1 % 20th Decemherf 1851. 

“ Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
informing me that the Honourable the Chief Justice nas desired that 
all Chinese witnesses shall he sworn in such a manner as I shall con- 
sider binding upon their consciences. I beg in reply to offer a few 
remarks for the information of his Honwir. 

“ I«think that cutting off a cock’js head would be the form of oath 
likely to elicit the greatest amount of truth from a Chinaman ; hut — 

“ 1. This oath, to be administered in a manner at all binding, must 
be taken before the patron idol of the swearer ; hut Chinese have 
different idols, and those idols are feared most which are supposed to 
be able to punish most ; therefore, an oath before one idol would not 
be so much dreaded as an oath before another idol. 

2. The Chinese have no belief in a God or future state, as we 
understand them ; therefore, it would be a supenstitious ‘and not ^ 
religious fear which would restrain them. Most of them believe fn 
idols possessing powders superior to men, and believe that after death 
they will inhabit the bodies of brutes or of other men. 

“ 3. The idols they invoke are not all considered to hate vice, 
inasmuch as pirates constantly invoke their assistarxe in their piratical 
expeditions. 

“ 4. Lying in the abstract is not considered a sin among Chinese. 
If a prosecutor believe the defendant to be guilty, he will swear to any 
false collateral facts which he may consider necessary to prove the 
guilt, and he will not scruplg to cut off a cock’s^head for this purpose. 

“ 5. The fear of the oath is more to be attributed to a superstition^ * 
dread of some consequences attendant on the act ‘itself in this world 
tjian to any fefir of punistment in the world to come. I do i?ot think 
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they have any fear of jitinishment in a future state ; they nyiy think 
that they will be unfortunate here. 

“ 6. This supeptitiou< fear of performing the act woiUd probably 
deter most respectable Chinese from taking the oath in small matters. 
For the re^joyery of a small d^bt or the punishment of a small crime, 
^ach persons would not take an oath. TIius small debtors and, small 
criminals would escape; some Chinamen, . pcshaps, would not be 
•U’illing to take the oath under any circumstances! 

I think upon the whole circumstances, it would be better to 
abolish judicial oaths altogether, jiarticularly as it is a custom foreign 
to the id<ias of Chinamen, who never to my knowledge take oaths in 
their own courts of law. I believe that generally, if it were explained 
to the witness before giving his testimony that he would be severely 
punished if he stated that to be true which was false, or that he haa 
seen that which he did not see, this would be as eftectual a pre- 
ventive of lying, as the ad|iinistration of any oath whatever. The 
^fear of iismediate punishment would be a much greater deterrent than 
the fear of future* misfortune, or the ^’eproaches of con!*cience — the 
consciences of Chinese bcini remarkably corrupt. 

“ I have the honour to ne, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

^ “ D. H. Caldwell. 

“ Ttohert Dumlas Cay^ Esq.^ llegistrar^ Supreme Couvt.^* 


APPENDIX IV. 

{See j>age 738.) 

TURKISH POLYGAMY? 

• 

“ I WENT some time ago to visif a very old and venerable* M*ifti, a 
sort of Mohammedan bishop, who enjoys the public esteem and 
respect. I found him, intlecd, a fine and pleasing old man, rather 
bent down from age, but smiling benevolently, and talking affably to • 
all ; his fine, transparent blue eyes, his white flowing beard, his large 
snow-white turban, his scarlet robe, all were imposing; and I felt 
inclined to like the old gentleman who had no superstition in his 
religion, and acknowledged, with perfect simplicity and good teny)er, 
Jthat he dfd not follow the rigid injunctions of the Ramazan (Moham- 
medan Lent), but deemed it as well to give a little money to the 
poor, and to eat whatever his exhausted nature required. When I 
first entered his drawing-room, I saw a little girl of about six or seven 
years standing by his side, and leaning against him in a very familiar 
way. I thought at3*first it was his grand-daughter, but knowing the 
peculiarities of my Eastern host, I said, as candidly as I could, ‘ Is 
that your daughter. Sir?’ ‘Yes, it is,’ he replied; ‘and this boy 
(pointing to baby just entering the room) is my son, and I have a 
still younger one.’ t‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘lam sure you wdll have many.* 
Many!’ interrupteci Jhe old man, shaking with laughter; ‘so many, 
\<hat I don’t know' the number.* Then one of his followers, a sort of 
body-gflard, took tip the thread of general conversation adding, with < 
q hearty^laugh, ‘ Oh, he has children cverywixere ; her^f at StamboqJ, 
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at Bagdad, at Angora„ at Danfascus, at Afeppd, in every town, in* 
every vilfage of Asia Minor and Cham. Sometimes they come to seo 
him, or send him a greeting; but if they don’t inform him they are of 
his own blood, it is impossible ^br him to know it, tficy are so many.* 

‘ But^so many children must have many mothers t^** ‘Olj^ dear, yes,* 
answered the old saint, ‘ very many, ^et me sec, — Hassan, help rac 
to find it out;* and tl>o tjvo began to look at thb ceiling, as one does 
when immersed in abstract and complicated calculations. ‘ Five, six,* 
eight; yes, I think I had eight wives.* ‘All at once?* exclakned 1. 

^ No, no, only six ; tke other two died before I took the two last. But 
all my children don*t come from my eight wives. God blessed my 
house, and each «ne who entered it added at least one to ihe list of 
my children.* I went on inquiring after the present state of, his 
family. ‘ At this moment,* said he, ‘ I have only one wife left, and she 
is rather old.** ‘ How old ?* ‘ Thirty perhaps, or thirty- five.* (The old 
man was eighty or ninety.) ‘ Is she handsome?’ ‘ She \vas, but it is 
gone.’ ‘Do you think of taking another?’ ‘ I dare say, 1 shall. 
What can I, do ? My last boy^s two years old.* I, had an opportunity* 
next day of seeing the wife of Mufti, the c/d wife of thirty years of the 
young husband of eighty. She was reiilly a splendid Asiatic, too 
round, too fat, too heavy, and too much painted for our notions of 
female elegance and beauty ; but, ^iich as she w'as, she seemed much 
too lovely for her lord.” — Christine Trivuhic <Ji Bchjiorosih Letters 
of an Exile. 

( 

, N1TUJ3E1UES POlirvVIVES. 

Many rich Turkish ladies (says a recent writer on *Jii \rkcy) carry on 
a trade for which we have no name. They keep what may be called 
nurseries of w ives mothers, and find both j)leasiire and jirofit in 
training their young prutetjaes to the duties of married life. Their agents 
go about collecting the raw materiahof tficir manufactures, picking up 
orphans, ibundlings, or the children of poor jiarents ; for in the Fast 
there is no prejudice oF birth, and the ladj is distinguished from her 
servant only by education or wealth. The task of training is by no 
means difficult. There is no prejudice against partners obtained by 
these means. On the contrary, many Turks prefer damsels brought 
up in this way — perhaps, because they arc without the incumbrance of 
relations — especially when they come from the abode of a Minister or 
oth».’ great functionary. The wdfe of Heschid l^aslia— who, by the 
way, is no Polygamist — has generally some forty young creatures to^ 
dispose of, and finds no difficulty in getting rid of them. The demand 
is always equal to the supply. From this class, and from the Georgian 
slave-market, most of the consorts of persons high in rank are taken. 
Such are the mothers of the Sublime Porte, ay, and all of the Sultans 
that have ever reigned on the shores of the Bosphorus ; for the Sultan 
does not, in those simple countries, either beg the hand of the 
priticcss he has never seen, or, imitating a common man, choose a wife 
among the coquettes of a ball-room. • 
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APPENDIX V. ‘ 

{See page 7^9.) 

THE aKEPfiC PHILOSOPHERS. 

“ 1. The piost ancioht scliool of philosophy was that founded by Tliales, 
»640 B.C., and termed the Ionic. Thales is eelebratoddbr his knowledge both 
in geoyietry and, astronomy. His metaphysical doctrines arc but imper- 
fectly known. He tauglit the belief of a P'irst Caiyso, and an ovciTulvig 
Providence ; but supposed the Divinity to animate tlie universe, as the soul 
does the body. Ilic moral doctrines of the Ionic school were pure and 
rational. The most eminent of the disciples of Thales uere Anaximander 
anc'f Anaxagoras. 

“ 2. Soon after tlic lonie, arose the Italian sect,* fouiuh’d by Pythagoras, 
who was born about 58(i n.r. He is supposed to lia\e derived much of his 
knowledge frcmi P'gyptj aiid^ie liad, like the ICgypiian priests, a public 
.doctrine €or the i)coj)]c, and a private system for his disciples : the former 
a good system of morals, the latter ])r(»l)tibl> unintelligible n^ystery. His 
notions of the Divinity were ijjkin to tliose of 'J'hales ; but he believed in the 
eternity of the universe, and ns eo-existenec with the Dt'ity. He taught the 
transmigration of the soul through diHerent bodies. IIis disciples lived in 
eonimon; they abstained rigorously^ from the flesli of animals; they held 
music in high estimnlioii, as a correi'tive of the passions. Pythagoras 
believed the earth to be a sphere, the planets to be inhabited, and the fixed 
stars to be the snns and centres of otlier systems. His most eminent 
followers were Empodo(Jes, Epiebarmus, "(^eeUns Lucaims, Timieus, 
Arehy t as. * 

“ 3. Tlic I^leaiie seel was founded by Xenophanes, about 500 B.c. Its 
chief support('rs were Parmenhh's, Z»‘no, and Leucippus, citizens of Elea. 
Tlie metajdiysieal notions of this stx*t were utterly unintelligible. TJieyr 
maintained, that things had neither beginning, cir#, nor any change ; and 
that all the changt's wo perecivy are in our own senses. 

“ 4. The Hoeralic school arose f*om the Tonic, Socrates died 401 B.O., 
the wisc'st, the most virtuous of the Cl reeks. He exploded the lutile logic 
of the Sophists, whii'h consl%t<*d of a set of general arguments applituhlo to 
all manner of questions, and by wdiieh tliey could, witli an appearance of 
jdau'-ibility, maintain either side of any proposition. His rivals lost all' 
credit as })l)ik)soi)liers, but bad iiifiucnee to procure the destruction of the 
man who had exposed them. The doetrmes of Socrates are to bo learned 
from Pluto and Xenophon. He taught the belief of a First Cause, whose 
beiiefieemg.' is equal to his pow'er, the creator and ruler of the universe. * Ho 
.yieulcated the moral agency of man, tlie immoi’tality of the soul, and a future 
state of reward and punishment. He exploded the Polytheistic supersti- 
tions of his country^, and thence became the victim of an accusation of 
impiety. 

“ 5. The morality of Socrates was successfully cultivated by the Cyrenaic 
sect, but was pushrtl the length of extravagance by the Cynics. Virtue, in 
their opinion, consisted in renouncing all the conveniences of life. They 
clothed themselves in rags, slept and ate in the streets, or w'andered about 
the country with a stick and a knapsack. They condemned all knowledge as 
useless. TlieyT assoe^ted impudence with ignorance, and indulged them- 
clves in scurrility amr invective without restraint. • 

* * • • • 

• “ Ho called frojp^he country in which Pythagoras took up his abode. It 
was in the city of CTotona, a town of Magna Graecia, or Campania, that he% 
^stablislied his famous school of philosophy.” • 
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“ 6. The Mcgarcan sect* was the* happy iilvcntpr o6 logical syllogism, or ‘ 
the art ol*quibblhjg. 

“ 7. The Acadniiic sect had Plato for its founder ; a philosopher whose 
doctrines haVc? had a more extensive Pini>ire over the minds of mankind than 
tlio.v4‘f any other among the ancients. Pluto liad the most sublime ideas 
of tlio Divinity and his attributes, drawn, Iprobably, from Hefcrew sources 
during.his sojournment among the Phcpniciaiis. Untaught that the human 
soul was a portion of tlu Devinity, and that this alliance with the ICteriial 
Mind might be improved into actual intercourse with the Supreme Being,* 
by abstracting the soul from all the corruptions it derives from the bt»dy ; a 
dofjtrino highly encouit.ging to virtuous exertion, and nearly allied to Divine 
truth. , 

“ 8. The Platonictphilosophy found its cliief oppontmts in four remarkable 
sects, the Peripatetic, the Seejitic, the Stoic, and the Epicurean. , 

“ 9. Aristotle, the founder of the J’eripatetie sect, was the tutor of 
Alexander the Gri‘at, and established his sidiool in the Lyceum at Athens ; 
a philosopher, whose tenets have found more xcalous partisans, and more 
rancorous opponents, than tliosa of any othe^. Jhs metaphysics, ^frdm the 
sententious brevitj’^ of his expression, are extremely obscure, and have given* 
rise to numberless commentaries. Tlu' best ai al^sis of *his logic is given by 
Dr. Reid, and in Lord Kainc’s 8kclch(‘s tlie History of Man. JTis 
physical works arc the rc'sult of groat observation and aciiiiaiiitancii with 
nature j and his critical writings, as liis^Poctics and vVrt of Rhetoric, display 
both taste and judgment. It is the latter works that will ever continue to 
be most valued. The peculiar passion of Aristotle was that of classifying, 
arranging, and combining the objects of his knowledge, so as to reduce all to 
a few pi'i.iciples j a dangerous propensity in philosophy, and repressive of 
improv<*ment in science. • C 

“ 10. Tlie Scoptii'ul sect w'as foundeil by Pyrrho. They formed no • 
systnns of their own, but endeavoureil to weaken the foun^itftlion of those of 
all others. They inculcated universal doubt as the only true wisdom. 
There was, in their opinion, no essential diiliTimec' betw'cen vieii and virtue, 
farther than ns human eompaet had discriminated them. J’ranquillity of 
mind thej" siqiposed to be the slate of the greatest hapiiiness, and this w^as 
to he aUamed by absolute iiidiircreuce tb all dogmas or o[)inions, 

“ 11.. The Stoics, the follow'ers of Zi*no, pro[»psing to lliemselves the same 
end, tranquillity of mind, look a nobler path to arrive at it. They 
endeavoured to raise themselves above all the passions and feelings of 
humanity. They believi'd all nature, and God himself, tlu* soul of the uni- 
verse, to regulated by fixed and immutable laws. The human soul being 
a portion of (he Divinity, man cannot complain of being actuated by that 
ueeesf ity which actuates the Divinity himself. His pains and his pleasures 
arc dc'termiiu’d by the same laws wiiieh determine his existciiert Virtue 
consists in accommodating the disposition of the mind to the immiitablA’ * 
laws of nature ; vice in opposing those laws j vice, therefore, is folly, and 
virtue the only true wisdom. 

“ 12. ICpicurus taught that man’s supreme liappiness consisted in plea- 
sure. He himself limited the term, so as to make it mean only the practice 
of virtue. But if pleasure is allowed to be the obje(*t, ev^iy man will draw it 
from those sources whieli he fimls can best bujiply it. It might have been 
the pleasure of Epicurus to bo chaste and temperate. We are told it was 
so ; but others find their pleasure in intemperance and luxqry ; and such 
was the taste of his principal followers. Epicurus he||l that the Deity wras 
indifii&ront to all the actions of mjn. They therefore had no other counsellor 
than their owm conscience, and no other guide than the instinctive dcsii’O of^ 
their own happiness. #* * 

“ 1 3. The* Grfck philosojjhy, on the whole, affords little else ,tlian a ^ 
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picture of the imbecility anS. caprice* of the l\uman mind. Its teachers,* 
instead of experiment and observation, satisfied .thomsclvcsf with con- 
structing theories ; and these, wanting fact for their basis, have only serv'cd 
to perplex the uitderstanding, and retard equally the ailvanccment of sound 
morality and the progress of u^ful knowledge.” * • 


APPENDIX VI. 

THE MALTA PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 

TRE LOED^BTSIIOP OE CALCUTTA. 

THE LORD BISHOP &F GIBRALTAR.* 

THE LORuIbISIIOP OP JERUSALEM. 

THE LORD BISHOP OP MELBOURNE. 

TJteitor. 

THE LORD BISHOP OP GIBRALTAR. 

^PJobjgfonal 

ar^airman.—THE RIGHT. HON. THE EARL OP SHAFTESBURY. 

His ExccUcucyThc Chevalier Bunsen, Rev. R. Burgess, B.D., Prebendary 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the of St. Paul’s. 

King of Prussia. Rev. W. Ciftus, M.A., Canon of Wiu- 

The Most Noble the Marijuis of Chester, late Fellow and Senior Dean 

Blandford, M.l*. • of Trinity College, Cagn bridge. 

The Right lion, the Earl of Walde* Rev. W. H. Cox, B.D., V.P. 

grave, R.N., C.B. • A. Crawford, Esq., M.D. 

The Right Hon. Earl of Roden, K.P. Rev. W. S. Gilly, D.D. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Har- Rev. W. Goode, M.A., P.A.S. 

rowby. James Edward Gordon, Esq. 

Viscount Bernard, M P. A. Haldane, Esq. 

The Lord Bishop of Meath. G. A. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. ^ 

Right. Hon. Lord Calthorxie. John Hardy, Esq. ^ 

*Tho Hon. Arthur Kiimaird, M.P. Rev. J. Hill, M.A., V.P. of St. Ed- 

The lion, and Rev. H. Montagu mund’s Hall, Oxford. 

Villiers, Canon Residentiary of Rev. Edward Hoare, M.A. 

St. Paul’s. Rev. E. Ilollond, M.A. 

Sir W. Earquhar, Bart. W. Long, Esq. 

Sir Thomas Blomcrfield, Bart. I^v. W. Niven. 

Venerable Archdeacon Law. Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 

Admiral DufiT. J. P. Pluraptre, Esq. 

Admiral II. Hope, C.B. J. S. Reynolds, Esq. 

R. C. L. Bevan, Esa. Abel Smith, Esq. 

R. M. Bird, Esq., 'Aplow-hill. Rev. Henry Tacy, M.A. • 

* J. Bridges, Esq. • , Re%. W. Cams Wilson, M.A. ‘ 

• • . 

• Abridged from Tytler’s Elements^of General Uisttfry. ’ 
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’ Committee of iHSanasemtnt. , 

®]&a(rman.— THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OE SHAETESBURY. 

The iftSst Noble the Marquis of I Rev. R. Burgess, B.D., Prebendary 
!I31aii(lforcl, M.P. of ^t. Paul’s. ” 4 

The Right If on. the Earl of Walde- ! A. Crawford, Esq., M.D. 

grave, R,N., C.B. • 1 Rev. W. Goode, M.A., F.A.S. 

The Right Hon. tho Earl of Har- j A. Haldane, Esq. 

roivby. ^ | G. A. Hamilton, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Oalthorpo. . W. Long, Esq. 

Tho Ifon. Arthur Kiimaird, M.P. Rev. E. Hollond. 

Tho Hon. and Rev. H. Montagu , Rev. W. Niven. 

Villiera, Canon Residentiary of St. , Sir John Dean Paul, Rart. 

Paid’s. ! J. P. Pluinptre, Esq. 

Sir W. Farqiihar, Rart. j J. S. Reynolds, Esq. 

R. C. L. Revan, Esq. 1 ( 

CTr^aiEfUtcr. — S ir WviiTEU Farqukar, Bart. 

— The Rev. Chabees Swayne, B.A. 

Richabi) Eatox, Esq. 


©fiiicftB, iUasterg, anlr OloUefle Council* at fUalta. 
|9rmri})at. 

(Vac^mt.) * 

The Rev. Reginald Guy Bryan, M.A. 

The Rev. Henry Carr, M.A. 

Rev. H. W. O. Fletcher, 


Classics 

and 

JEngJish, 


R.A. 

Rev. H. Seddall. 

Rev. I. I. Duncan. 

M. Kaloinircs, from Athens. 


French. — IVf,. Henny, from Paris, 
German — f/I. Stern. 

Italian . — Signor D. Rolognini. 
Arabic. — C. Antonc Sackal, from 
Aleppo. 

Turkish . — (The vacancy to bo filled 
■np.) ‘ 

Fraicing. — M. Stem. 

Singing. — M. Stern. 

Fupil Teacher. — M. Coquille, from 
Paris. 

Frilling . — Sergeant Biud;on. 


t0 tjt CaUege.— D r. Galland. 
Jla^ri? 5>uiicr(utcnXfcnt — M bs. Parke. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

« 

gratuitous* admission of orientals — TERMS OF EDUCATION FOR 
PAYING PUPILS — PRIVILEGES OF DONORS — COURSE OF STUDIES, 
ETC., ETC. 

1. The Institution comprises — 1. A school for l/oys ; 2. A college 
for the instruction of adults in literature and geiente, or in theology. 

J ♦ The College Council consists of the Principal, Vice-Principal, and Dead- 
Master. 
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2. No pupil is aflmiMcd mto the* school under eight, nor into the * 
college under fifteen years of age, nor permitted to renfain in the 
former after sefenteen, except under special circumstance's. 

3. Admission wWl be granted fo» board and education, free of 
expensBy iji the school or col^'gc to one hundred pu])ils, nativcs*(/;o/A 
h]l birth ami parentape) of* any of the following countries, viz. : — 
Turkey, Greece, Asik Minor, Syria, Arabijii, l^ersia, the hiast* Indies, 
China, Egypt, and other parts of Africa. Such*jni})ils to be nominated 
by tlje Executive Council on satisfactory testimony being furnished of 
their su])crior intelligence and good morals. E^ich donor of 100/.,*ha3 
the privilege of nominating one such pupil, on his qualifications being 
approved of by the Executive Council. The free Oriental pupils arc 
tq be trained as missionaries, schoolmasters, Scripture-readers, inter- 
preters, i^c., with the view of providing our missionary societies uith a 
large body of well-qualified NATIVE agents, lay and clerical, for A>hich 
there is a most urgent demand in the East at the j)rescnt time. 

4. Fgich donor of 100/. Tuis the privilege of nominating a European 
missionary, or an Oriental ecclesiasMc, or theological student, for 
gratuitous maintenance ;lnd instruction in theology and the Oriental 
languages, for two years. ^ 

5. Terms for board and education in the school, for boys under the 
age of eleven, 3*3/. a-year, and above that age, 4f3/.; and in the college, 
60/. Non-resident students are admitted to attend all the classes 
for 10/. a-year. 

6. When two or more brothers shall be receiving their education in 
the Institution at the s^e time, an abater^tent of teii per cent, will be 
allowed on the terms ot education. 

7. Each doj^r of 100/. has the privilege for life of nominating one 

boy, under the age of eleven, for board and education in the school at 
30/. per annum, or above that age, at 40/. ])er iyinuni ; or one pupil for 
board and education in the college at 50/. per annum ; and each 
donor of 200/. is entitled 'to t^ie nomination of three puj)ils in the 
school or college, on the above-mentioned terms ; or, if tliis privilege 
be not exercised : « 

8. Donors to the building fund shall be entitled, also, to the above- 
mentioned pri^ilegps, when their donations are made up to 100/. 

9. Donations of 100/. and upwards may be paid in four yearly 

instalments of 25/. each. Tlie privileges mentioned in clauses 7 and 8, 
to commence on payment of the last instalment. , 

10. '^^iheological students belonging to any of the Eastern Christian 

• Churches, are admitted for board and education in the school or college 
at 25/. per annum. 

11. 'I’he sons of Protestant chaplains and missionaries settled in the 
countries contiguous to the Mediterranean, are admitted into the 
school for 20/. a-year, and into the college for 30/. a-year. 

12. The coursb of education in the school includes religious and 
moral instruction, according to the principles of the Bible ; instruction 
in the English, Latin, Greek, German, French, Italian, Modern Greek, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Armenian languages; writing, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and lineiJl drawing; geography, history, and modern fi(jiencej 
the elements of mathematics, natural history, botany, and chemistry. • 

* 13.^ The course of education in the college includes instruction in 
theology and moral philoso 2 >hy ; the Latin and G’jpek* classics ai^ 
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Hebrew; the English, (jrcrman, Ercnch, Italian,* and Oriental lan- 
guages and literature; history, political economy, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and astronomy. The art of teaching ^*forms also an 
important branch of study: • 

14. * All pupils are taught singing according to the syfjtgm of Mr. 
Ilullah. Private lessons in drawing and music are given at the optioiw 
of the parents, but constitute a separate expense. 

15. The pupils in tile school and college are allowed to attend the 

public worship of the Church of their religious creed. • • 

1C. The lectures on divinity and moral philosophy are free to all 
non-resident students and others. ^ 

17. The pupils are provided, for the terms specified, with tuition, 
board and lodging, wasliing, medical attendance (unless in cases of 
illness requiring extra visits), stationery, and every other necessary, 
except books, wearing -apparel, and house linen. 

18. The general charges for board and ti^ition to be paid each term 

in advance; and, in the event of a ])upil leaving the Institutio^i, it is 
expected thaj a term’s previous notice will be given ; in default of 
which, the payment for the term w'ill be cof.sidcred due. The terms- 
will commence on the 1st of October, 3d Jtuiuary, and Tuesday aftei 
Easter. * 

19. There will be a vacation of about ten weeks every year, betw^een 

the 16th of July and the 1st of October; and a short recess from the 
24th of December to the 2d of January, and from Good Friday to 
Easter. Pupils remaining at the Institution during the long vacation 
to pay 5/. each. • fj 

The Bisho]) of Gibraltar has intimated to the Committee his readiness 
to receive as candidates for holy orders, such studentipas shall have 
obtained a diploma from the college, after passing through the 
theological course, wl^^ch embraces a period of two years. Such 
students are admitted on the reduced terms of 25/. a-year. 

Note. — An inventory of the line/i, w'euring-apparel, and other 
articles feqhired, and the form of certificate of health and age of the 
pupil to be filled up, may be had on aj)plicati*m to the l^rincipal of the 
College at Malta, or the Secretary, 3, St. James-street, London. 


APPENDIX VII. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE AGENTS OF THE MALTA 
PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 

The Gentlemen who undertake to promote the inteisests of the Malta 
Protestant College, by kindly accepting the office of Agents, are 
requested to attend to the following suggestions respecting the duties 
of the office : — 

I. To disseminate a knowledge of the objects and advantages of the 
Institution by the circulation of its Ib’ospectus in^ the different lan- 
guages, and by having it occasiSnally noticed,* whenever practicable, in * 
spme of the local periodicals. 

II. To l)c cafeful in ej^amining personally all candidates for 
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admission as gratifitous pupils, attfeiiding etpecially to the rule that* 
none are eligible but those endowed with superiou intelligenT;e, in com- 
bination with ^od moral charactex*, and that they must ^Iso be natives 
of the East by SiUTii and PARKNTAxyi. To*write down the answers of 
the candidates to the printecj| questions supplied by the Colleg^ifutho- 
jities. agent can, if he wishes, pi*ocui’e the assistance of a clergy- 
man or missionary Ibr the examination.] ^ ^ 

III. Candidates within a moderate distance i5f the agent must come 
to bq examined by him personally ; but in the case of those who are 
at too great a distance from him, the agent m!*y transmit the printed 
questions to any person whom he may consider qualiiied to conduct 
the exa^ninatiou, and request him to procure, and#scnd the answers. 

^IV. The answers arc to be transmitted, with every other particular 
res^iecting the candidate, to the ruling head of the College, that they 
may be submitted by him to the Executive Committee, in which the 
nomination is vested. 

V! Jfhe agent will also*^)rocurc the signature of the candidate, or, 
if he be a minor„of his guardian, to t»^e printed contract^ by which the 
candidate engages to remi<n four years, at least, in the Institution, and 
to provide himself with ihcent clothing. The condition of clothing 
himself may be dispensed with w'hcn the agent is fully satisfied that 
the candidate lias not the means tif complying with it. The importance 
of these precautions in the selection of candidates ivill be obvious on 
considering the great expense incurred in bringing them to the 
College. 

VI. When a candidajp has been elected, *1110 agent will superintend 
the requisite arrangements for his voyage to MalUi, paying in advance 
his expcnces.^ He will keep an account of all disbursements made 
for such purposes, as also for advertisements in the public prints, c'l'c., 
which will be refunded by the Treasurer, at Mj|lta. 

VII. It is hoped the agent wnll endeavour to procure contributions 

to tlie funds for the eduefttion of the (jrahiitotis ?iafire from 

such persons as may he disposed to assist in this impoitant*wiTi’k. lie 
is, moreover, recommended to impress upon the minds of all candidates, 
that the Christians of Great ilritain have of their liberality provided 
the means of giving them a good education in the earnest hope that in 
whatever capacity they may afterwards be employed, whether as ordained 
or lay agcntsiy they will use the instruction, which they shall have received 
in the College, for the promotion of the welfare of their countryipen in 
the Easj;, especially in relation to their spiritual interests. ^ 

, • VIll. To supply parents with any information that may be required 
respecting the Institution; and to endeavour to procure paitiinj pupils, 
both of European and native extraction. It will be desirable to ascer- 
tain, as far as practicable, the ability to pay of those persons who send 
pupils. 

• 

QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY CANDIDATES FOR 
ADMISSION AS GRATUITOUS PUBILS INTO THE 
MALIW PROTESrANT COLLEGE. 

Superior intellig%ice and good moral character arc coiiditions indis- 
^ pensaile fog admission of gratuitous pupils. ^ 

I. What is tHb name, age, residence, religion, and occujxation of thp 
^ candidate I* • . * . 
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II. Are his parents ali(\'e ? OiP what name, cesiiience, religion, and 
occupation* ? 

III. What has been the candidate’s previous education ? In what 
schools, and for how long? « 

IV? \Yhat living languages does he sp^k ? What languages does 
he read, and what does he write grammatically ? * ^ 

V. What ancient languages has he studied ? and' what other branches 

of science ? * 

VI. Is his general ability above par? (X.B. This is, indispensjable, 
for his admission as a gratuitous pupil.) 

VII. Does he manit'e.st any special talent? If so, for Avhat? 

VIII. Is he of asoertained fair moral character ? * 

IX. Has he any peculiarities of temper or disposition? If so, wha(^? 

X. With what view does ho seek admission into the Institution ? 

XI. What is his state of mind as regards the fundamental truths of 
the Gospel ? 

XII. Who are his referees ? ^ 

Any furth^n* particulars of knportance that can be ascertained 
respecting the early history of the candidatcihis habits, tastes, physical 
constitution, present and previous state ondiealth, &:c., may also be 
noted in addition to the above subjects of inquiry. 

N.B. — The education of the pupils tb be trained as Scripture-readers 
or Catechists is to last between one and two years. A good knowledge 
of the Scriptures and the practice of expounding with facility the 
fundameutai doctrines of the Gospel, will constitute tlie essential part 
of their instruction. Thev will be taught, writing and the rudi- 
ments of arithmelic, geography, and history, in order that they may be 
qualified to establish primary schools for the poor. Tlj^y will receive 
instruction througli the medium of their native tongue. Distinct 
evidences of sincere piety and of an earnest desire to devote themselves 
to mis.sionary work will be especially required of this class of candi- 
dates. ^ ^ 

The h^:glfcr class of pupils preparing for literary or scientific pursuits, 
or to become ordained missionaries, &c., ^yill receive an extended 
course of education, lasting from four to six years. This will combine 
religious and moral instruction, the study of the Latin and Greek 
classics, of modern and Oriental languages, of mathematic.s, of the 
natural sciences; and the missionary pupils will follow r. systematic 
cours^ of divinity. 


CKllTIFICATE TO BE FILLED UP AND SIGNED BY THE ORIENTAL 
CANDID \TE, AND W ITNESSED BY THE AGENT. 

having been 

admitted as a free pupil into the Malta Protestant College 


engage that he shall conform tp the follows* ng coii^litions : — 

That he shall remain as a pupil in the Coliege for, the space pf at 
least four yef.rs. ft 
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That he shall jmy U) th^ College the sun^ of 10/. a-year to provide* 
for his clothing, and small personal expenses. * 

That he shall entirely submit to the directions of the ‘Kuling Heads 
of the College respecting the course ^f studies ho is to’pursue.# • 

That h^ Shall strictly confirm to all rules of discipline of the College. 
That after leaving the College, he sl^all Return and live in the 
vicinity of the Mediterranean, or some country of the East, so as to 
pron*ote the Welfare of his countrymen, in relation especially to ^heir 
spiritual interests ; and that he shall not consider he has any claim to 
he supported at the expense of the Directors, after he shall have left 
the Institution. 

Signed 

Witness Agent. 

•Dated this day of 

. N.H. The Agent of tln^Committoe is requested to send with each 
free student nominated, the above certificate when filled up. 

If the student is of age, he nlll sign the certificate himself. If not 
of age, the certificate is to be signed by his father or guardian, and 
the blanks are to be filled up accordingly. The sum fixed for the 
pupil’s clothing, kc.j may be lowered to any amount considered 
necessary by the Ageijf, or omitted altogether, when the Agent is 
satisfied that the pupil or his friends are unable to pay for his clothing. 

The certitio^e may be translated, if necessary, by the Agent into the 
language of each candidate, but he is required to sign the printed form 
in English. ^ . 

The Agent will also obtain the candidate’s subscription to the rules 
of discipline, &c., furnished to him by the College, which subscription 
he will retain in his i)ossession. * • 

A duplicate copy of the foregoing certificate is also to be retained 
by the Agent. 


APPENDIX VIII. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY AT THE MALTA PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE. 

• GENERAL RULES. 

1. Keeping always in mind the fundamental rule, that the chief 
aim of the course of study is accuracy in elementary principles^ rather 
than the atfkinmcnt of a large amount of superficial knowledge, care 
is to be taken n(fc to require the pupils to engage in the study of. 
foo many subjects fit a ^ime. It majP in some cases be found .\pry 
advantageous for a pupil to go through the same elementary course^ 
second time. 
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2. Thebe are to be ^examinations in^ au- the classes every 

AVEEK, OJTA DAY SET APART FOB THAT PURPOSE ; AND A GENERAL 
EXAMINATION AT THE END OF THE YEAR, FOLLOWED BY A DISTRI- 
BUTION OF PRIZES. 

3. TKe first year’s study of the Oriented pupils who are ignorant of 
English Is to be chiefly devoted to the acquiring of that lah^uage. ^ 

4. The foreign languages^ including the Greek, -^are to be taught by 
native foreign masters, 'having a pure accent. 

5. While the course of study has, for the sake of form, been com- 
pressed in the progrq^nme into four years, it is intended that its 
subjects shall be extended over the space of six years or longer, 
according to the age^and previous acquirements of the pupils. ' 

9. While the grammatical study of the Oriental languages generally 

shall be postponed to the last two years of the course, yet it is 
desirable that the Eastern students and pupils should have, once or 
twice a-week, reading in their native languages, with their respective 
teachers, in order to obviate the risk of T.ieir forgetting the^ir own 
language. ^ o 

10. The pupils are allowed to attend tliR public services of their 

respective Churches, but all arc instructed olaily in the Scriptures by 
the heads of the institution, and join in the family w^orship morning 
and evening. ^ 

11. Particular attention is to be paid to the observance of the rule 
prohibiting either Masters or pupils to remain up at night after ten 
o’clock, the hour fixed for extinguishing lights ; the habit of keeping 
late hours is very detrimeptal to health, espe6ially in a hot climate, 
and wholly unfits both Masters and pupils for their duties during 
the dajy^ ; it, moreover, occasions increased expense by undue con- 
sumption of lights. 
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*C0*LLEGIATE’ SCHOOfL. 


YEAR. 

.EOURTTI. 

THIRD. 

SECOND. 

• FIRST. 

CLASS. 

FIRST. 

1 SECOND. 

THIRD. 

FOURTcff. * 

• 

English 'I 

Freach V 

Italian j 

• 

Read the stan- 
dard Works in 
Prose & Poetry. 
PractiseOriginal 
Composition & 
Letter writing. 
Study the idioms 
and peculiarities 
of construction. ! 

1 

i 

< 

Translate from 
one language to 

1 the other two 
good Prose Au- 
thors, such as 
Markham’s Eng- 
lish History, Te- 
lemaque, Esem- 
pjiiiProsa. Ac- 
quire elegance 
and fluency in 
conversation. 

§ Commit to 
memory select 
pieces of Poetry, 

) &c. 

1 

Translate from 
01 ^ language to 
the otKcr two 
good Prose Au- 
thors, such as 
Pinnock'%British 
Biography, liame 
Fleury’s Histo- 
ries, Porquet’s 
Italian Reading 
Book. Become 
quick and ready 
in understnnd- 
ingbyattending 
Discourses and 
Lectures, &c. 

Acquire ease 
in conversation. 

r.earn by heart 
words, phrases, 
&c., &c. 

• 

Practise Read- 
ing. 

Study Grammar. 
Learn easy words 
and phrases. 
Wnte Exercises. 

• 

Latin. 

Read Horace, 
Livy, Tacitus. 
Write Arnold’s 
Prose and Verse 
Compositions. 
Translation^. 
Study Grammir. 

Reai^ Caesar, 
Ovid, Virgil, 
Cicero. Wnte 
Arnold’s “Hen- 
ry’s Second 
Book.’’ Study 
Prosody 

Read the Latin 
Extracts. Write 
Arnold’s “Hen- 
ry'» First Book.” 
Stjjdy Syntax. 

• 

Read easy sen- 
tences. l.eam 
Grammar. 
Write Exercises. 

Greek. 

ll^d Xenophon, 
bonier, New 
Testament. 
Write Ariiold’.s 
Prose Composi- 
tions. Study 
Grammar. 

Read the Greek 
Extracts and 
New Testament. 
Study Grammar. 

* 

1 Practise Read- 
ing. Study 
GrammiA. Read 
easy sentences. 


Mathematics. 

Six books of 
Euclid. Illghe# 
Branches of Al- 
gebra, Plane 
Trigonometry. 

Euclid’s First 
and Second 
Books. Algebra, 
to Quadratic 
Equations 



Arithmetic. 

• 

• ' 

• Mental Arith- 
metic and 
higher branches, 
such as Men 
suration, &c. 

Fr.Tetlons and 
Roots. Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Reduction, Pro- 
portion. 
Practice. In- 
terest. Frac- 
tions. Mental 
Arithmetic. 

First foutRule 
simple and 
eompoumf. 
Tables. MAt 
Arithmetic. 

History. 

Ancient and 
Universal 
History. 

Modern History 
(especially 
English). 

Outlines of 
English History 
and Scripture 
History. 

Easy Biograjihy 
and Scripture 
• History. 

Geography. 

Ancient and 
Biblical 
Geography. 

Modem and 
Ancient Geo- 
graphy. 1 

Modern Geo- 
graphy. 

Modern Geo- 
graphy (particu- 
larly Europe and 
England). 

Sciences. 

A* 

Mcn^^l and 
Physical 
Science!^ espe^ 
cialjv Teaching 
and Chemistry). 

Moral and ^ 
Physical 
Sciences 

Elements of 
Moraljiicieiice. 

t 

1 • 


■ NOTE.— Although the above course pf study has been compressed, for Ihe sake%) 
form, into ^ur years, it is intended that the subjects of study shall be extended over i 
period of six years or longer, according to the age and j^ctIous acquirements of the pupils 
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COLLEGE. 


i 

THEOLOGICAL AND MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT, 

t 

FOE TRAINING MISSIONARIES, SCRIPTURE-READERS, AND SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. 

Year I. 

Theology (Bible), Writing, Arithmetic, English History, Geography, 
Elements of Moral Science, English and Latin Languages. 

Year IL 

Theology (Bible, Evidences of Christianity), Mathematics, General 
History j Intellectual, Moral, and Physical Sciences (that of teaching 
especially) ; English Composition, Latin, "fereek ; commence the study 
of modern European Languages. 

Year IIL 

Theology (Bible, Ecclesiastical History, Theory and Practice of the 
Pastoral Office, including Exercises in*expounding the Scriptures, and 
in the composition and delivery of Sermons), Mathematics ; Intellec- 
tual, Moral, and Physical Sciences (that of teaching especially) ; higher 
Greek and Latin Authors, Hebrew ; — continue the study of modern 
European Languages, an'i begin that of the J’^riental Languages. 

Year IV. 

Perfecting the previous studies, and obtaining some knowledge of 
Medicine. 

Note. — Although the above course of study has been compressed, 
for the sake of form, into four years, it is intended that the subjects 
shall be extended over a period of six years or longer, according to 
the age and previous acquirements of the pupils. 


* DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND 
SCIENCE, 

FOR TRAINING MERCHANTS, PHYSICIANS, LAWYERS, INTERPRETERS, 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


Year I. 

Writing, Commercial Arithmetic, English History, Geography, 
Elements of Moral Science, English and Latin Languages. 

Year II. 

Mathematics, General History, Moral and Phyp cal Sciences (Politi- 
cal Economy, Jurisprudence^ Chemistry, Botanv, &c,, with a special. 
View to their respective ulterior destinations), English Composition, 
Latin ; — commence the study of modem European Languages, accord- 
ing to proficiency and reqairements. 
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Year III. 

Mathematics,, Contemporaneous History and GencrM Literature; 
Moral and Physical Sciences, as befof^ ; Composition In Englkl» and 
other Langijagcs, and begin Jlie study of the Oriental Languages. 

Year IV. , 

Perfecting previous studies. 

N(frE. — ])aily Scriptui*al instruction is givcr> to the pupils in this 
Department — See clause 10 of General llules. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


.EXTRACT FROM THE COI/STITUTTON OF THE MALTA PKOTESTAM’ 

COLLEGE. 

* 

VI. llio education shall be based on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity as contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, embodied in the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of 
England, and as sol f(fe*th, generally, in vlhe llomnies and other 
writings of the eminent clivines and champions of the* English Jiefor- 
mation. No ij^eological opinion shall be taught as a fundamental 
article of faith essential to salvation, not declared to be so hy the 
Church of England. j 

VIT. Ill order the better to sceure flic faithful observance of the 
foregoing law, and the mor^ ctrceUially to preserve at all limes the 
teaching of the pure and scriptural doctrines of Christianity,* which 
has been the chief object of the foundation of the College, the 
following protest is adopted : — - 

The inemliers of the Executive Council protest against the errors 
of tlie Church of Home, as exhibited in the Decrees of the Council of 
Trent, and irv the Creed of J*ope J’ius the Fourth. They testify, in 
particular, against any views of doctrine tending to undermine >t, he 
Divine iiiimiration of the Holy Scriptures, or their sujireinc autluA’ity 
the sole and complete rule of faith, and only Divine rule of 
practice ; — to subvert the great doctrine of justification hy faith only, 
by teaching that believers are justified by an inherent righteousness 
imparted to them by the Sjnrit, instead of (in the language of the 
Homily referred to m our Eleventh Article for the teaching of our 
Church on this point) — 

*‘By a justification, or righteousness, received of God’s mercy and CJirist’s 
merits, embraced by faith, taken, accepted, and allowed of God for our 
perfei't and fulf justification ; * * so that Christ* is now the righteousness of 
all them that do truly Relieve in him ; he for them paying their ransoid 1^ 
diiis death, he for them-fullil^ing the law in fiis lifo^ * ♦ so that the tru^ 
vflWerstviding of Uns doctrine, we be justified freely by faith without 
works, or that we be justified by faith in Clirist only, is not^ thkt this our 
own act ^ believe in Christ, or this our faith in Christ, which ia v^itliiu u#, 

3' L 2 ‘ 
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dotli justify us, and desorro our justification unto us (for that were to count 
ourselves to be. justified by some act or virtue that is within ourselves) but 
tht' true understanding and mi'anine theri'of is, that although we hear God’s 
Word *ftnd believe it, although we have fj^ith, hope, charity, repentance, 
dread and fear of God witliin us, and do nc^/er so many good wworks there- 
unto, y(*t wo must ri'noimct' the merit of all our said .virtues of faith, hope^ 
eliarity, .and all our o1 hei^’A irfnes and good tleeds w hieh we either liavc done, 
shall do, or eaii do, ns things that be far too wi*ak and insulTieient and im- 
perfect to deserve remission of our sms and our justification.” 

Also against any vicw.s tending to pervert the doctrine respecting the 
Sacrament of Baptism, by ropreseiiting that ordinance, hisfead of 
faiths to he, in all cases, the only instrumental cause of justification ; 
— and lastly, against a reception of the Articles of the Church 'of 
England by members of that Church, in any other than their plain, 
giammatlcal, natural, and prhnd facie sense. 


]]1UIATA. ' 

Page 55.^). — Botlom of the page, for “on whose hanks,” read “on whose 
shores.” 

591 and G99. — Kor “ Snow and Henderson,” read “ Swan and Stall) - 
bras-*.” ^ 

595. — Bottom of the page, for “ the right ^of buying landed property 
and of buikliiig ehnrche-> hitherto di'ined to the Christian,” 
read “the right of huilduig ehurehes hillifito denied to the 
native Chri.stian, and of jiosses.'^ing landed property refused 
to the hhro})eau Chriv|i;iii.” 

056. — JCrzrrotoK, for “in a plain on tliu.Kara,” read “in a plain, and 
‘‘ “ some distance from llie Kara.” 

GG9. — After tlu' town of MesJud Alf add “In the same district there 
is another largtv and llourisliing town called Meshed Jfossein^ 
or Kerhda, celebrated for a mosiiuc wfiiieli contains the tomb 
of llossein, .son of Ali, much venerated by the Persians, even 
more than Aleeca.” 

(699. — For “Burnt,” read “Buriat.” 


IdST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

VoL. I. — Opposite Title-page, View of existing Biuldings. 

Plan of Jerusalem, to face page 305. 

VoL. Ii. — Opposite Title-page, View' of Proposed New Buildings. 

Map of Syria and Palestine, to face page 345, » 

Map of Asia Minor, to face page 655. C 
The Mohammedan Family, to fac(vpoge'648. 
rMap of the Countries for whose Regeneration, &c.,' to face 
the blank page 842. 
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Abai Kiiver (Blue Nile), 8f4 
Abba Yfaret Mountain, 8M< 
Abraham’s oak, 397 
■■ ' tomb, «S95 

Abyssinia, history and description of, 
813 . 

, missions to, 849 

, m«^l state of, 851 

Abyssinians, intcryiew with, 88 

Aceldama, 357 

Aelizib, 26'lf 

Acre, 204 

Adalia, 578 

Adana, 559 

Aden, 672 

Adowa town, 844 

Adriaiioplo, 650 

yEgina, 768 

Affghanistaft, 084 

Agame district, 844 

Agow k’ibc, 846 

Ahwaz, 683 

Ain Tab, reformation at, 670, 821 
Ainette rillago, 607 
Akhaf desert, 672 
Akra, Mount, 323 
Aksheher, 580 • 

Albania, 619 
Aleppo, 558, 821 
Amalekites, 670, 676 
Ambrose, 137 
Alexandretta, 55# 

Alexandria, 89 * 

Amhara province, 841 
Ami]jon Kabbath, 494 
Ammonites, 670, 676 


Amoor, the, 686 
Amoritos, 670, 676 
Amid, 683 
Araynn, 508 
Angolaila town, 845 
Angora, 581 
Ankobpr town, 845 
Anthony, St., convent, 607 
Antioch, 557 

Antioch of Pisidia, 577, 581 
Antipatris, 268 
Antola to^, 844 
Antura, convent and college, 608 
Anzoyry country, 606 • ^ 

tribes, 514 

Apollo, Epicurios, temple of, 769 
Apolloiiia, 268 
Arabia, 669 

Doserta, 673 

Felix, 671 

Petraia, 670 

, productions of, 673^ 

Arabkii’, 823 

Arabs, character and customs of, 453, 
621,674 

Ararat, Mount, 656 
Arcadia,* 769 
Argolis, 769 
Arianism, 110 
Ariau persecution, 117 
Arkeeka town, 8*14 
Armenia, 055 

Armenian Church, history ofi,f 713 
A^non Kiver, 495 
Arta, 64D 

Ashtlpd, 269 ^ t 

Asher, country of, 263 
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Ashraflf, 6Q3 
Ashtaroth, 494 
Asia, Central, 654 

^ ancient chnrches of, 571 

Minor, (lesoriiition of, 577 

Asiatic nations, causes of their degra- 
dation, 701 

, early Cli^istian Mis- 
sions to the, 703 * 

regenerettion of, 713 

Askolon, 269 
Assaad-e-Kayat, Dr., ^g79 
Astrabad, 683 
Astrakan, 659 
Athens, 754 
Athlete, 267 
Attarus, Mount, 495 
Attica, 768 
Augiistine, 135, 340 
Avergale district, 844 
Avlona, 649 
Axum, town of, 841 
Azof, Sea of, 654 

B. 

Baalbec, 497 

Babylon, ruins of, 666 « 

Bagdad, 666 

Bahr-el-Abiad (White Biver), 845 

Baikal, Lake, 687 

Bairam, 39, 636 

Baku, 661 f 

Balfroost, 683 

Balkash, ^lakoj 688 

Balkh, 691 

Banias, 460 

Barnabas, 145 

Barrada, Eiver (Pharpar), 497 
Bashan (country of), 494 
Basil, 137 

Batrun (Botrys), 606 
Bayazyl, 656 
Bccroth, 415 
Beersheba, 399 
Bogemder province, 845 
Belgrade, 652 
Belman^ 506 
Beloochistan, 684 
Belus, River, 266 
Beni-Khnied Arabs, 672 
Benjami^ds, country of, 414 
Besne 823 
Bethany, 370 

BetkJ, 415 ^ 

Bethlehem, 384, 825 
Bethphage, 3'!H) , 

Bett-ed-Din, 509 


Beyrout, 223 
Bir, 664 

Bkirki, convent of, 508 
Bokhara, 689 
Boly, 579 

Boodibom (ECalicarnassuf^, 578 
Bosnia, 652 ' 

Bostan, 582 

Bread, leavened or unleavened in the 
sacrament, 119 
Broussa, 579, 823 
Brummana, 508 
B&herreh vdlage, 507 
Bualiat mountain, 844 
Bucharest, 651 
Bucharia, Little, 688 
Buckfeiya, 509 
Buddhis religion, 694 
Bulgaria^ 650 
Bushire, S82 
Bussora. 669 

Bzummar, convent and college, 508 

C. 

Cabul, 684 
Cabid River, 679 
Cfiosarea, 2^7 
Cairo, 11, 8^ 

Candahar, 684 
Candia, 772 
Capernaum, site of, 452 
Caraman, 581 
Carmel, ,Mount, 265 
Ca^ian Sea, 661 
Caucasian mountains, 656 
Causes of* the degradation of the 
Asiatic nations, 701 
Cave of Adullam, 392 
Cave of Machphelah, 395 
Cedars, ancient, 254, 50/ 

Cemeteries at Jerusalem, 361 

Mohammedan, 46, 635, 640 

Ceremonies, reflections on, as helps' 
to devotion, 335 
Chorson, 654 

China, early Christian mission to, 706 
Chinese tablet, 707, 855 

oaths, 860 

Chronology of Egypt, 157 
Clirysostom, 136 
Cluircb, Abyssinian, 846 

, Armenian-Catholic, 531 

, Armeniafi, 5, 713 

, Coptic, x5 

, Jewish Christian, 299 

, Syrian, 533 

, Greek Catholic, 530 
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Cliureh, Syrian an^ CJialdean Ca- 
tholic, 532 


Oreelc, origin of, 523 


Rome, 776 


istory of, 623 
couiroTcrBies with 


777 


79g 


790 


corrupt state o^ 761, 

- in Russia, 778, 796, 

-, baptism, 787 

prayers for the dead, 

anathemas, 794 
preaching in the, 804 
-, the corrupt influenceof 


the system of Churcli discipline, 566 
— , i*itual and cej^monies, 


801 


588, 762 


Russian infli^ncc, 489, 

statistics o(^70 

, tenets of, 779 

, the Sabbath, 793 * 

, tlio Scriptures in 

Greece, 763, 763, 799 

^ Scriptures, in 

Russia, 591, 798 

Turkey, 595f799 

transubstantiation, 


788 


790 


-, worship of images, 


, Nestorian, 725 • 

of the Columns, 5i8 

of the Ascension, 367 

of the Holy 8cpulclu*e, 324 

of St. James at Jerusalem, 

310, 350 « 

of St. Sophia, 637 

Churchy, ancient, of Asia, 571 

• , the Papal Eastern, 523 

Circassia, 658 
Clement, 144 

Clergy, errors of, in the East, 214 
Gobi, great desert of, 688 
Coel6 Syria, Vallqy of, 502 
Colossffi, ancient church of, 575 
Constantinople, first view of, 586 
■ ” j ffciitsml description oil 

633 


interviews with Ro- 

^ schid and Ali Pasiia, 632 

5 , iippulation, 587 

■ , reformation at, 82(^ 

, schools of, 626 


</onstantj^oplo, sieges of, 641 

, state of iribrals, 696 

, visits 1^ Orientals, 631 

CJpi^ts, 12, 23 , 

Corlu, 774 
Corinth, 768 
Coror River, 841 
Cos, islh of,%561 
Crimea, the, 053^ 

Ctesiphon, 669 
Cyclade islaitde, 772 
Cyprian, 138 
Cyprus, 560 ' * * 

Cyrus, tomb of, 682 


I D. 

Daghestan, in Circassia, 659 
Dair, 270 

l^iLinatia, 649 ^ 

Damascus, approach to, 468 
, a good missionary sta- 
tion, 488 

, colTcc-liouscs, gardens, 481 

, description of, 469 

— , liistoi 7 ^^1 

, morals, reformation move- 
ment^ 485 

, palaces, 470 

Damat, province, 645 
Dan, 460 

Dangnfi, province of, 844 
Danube, it» fortresses in WoUflcliia, 
651 


Danubian Provinces, population and 
produce, 653 ^ 

Daphne, grove of, 556 
Dara, 665 
Dardanelles, 585 
Delos, 773 
Delphi, ruins of, 771 
Dembca, lakes, 844, 845 

, province, 815 

Dcmitry, convent of, 508 
Deriizli, 579 

Dcrbe, ancient church of, 577 
Dereiyeb, 672 


Dervishes, 30, 606 

, dancing, 636 

Diarbekir, 662 

Missionary 


jj^e^ngSj 


662, 823 
Dinner, Arab, 435 _ 

Diseases of the East, 62, 81, 4w 
Diaan, town of, 844 
Dobarwa,»town of, 844 
Dog River, 505 
Doral^ 683 
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Downfall of nations, 830 
Druses, country of the, 508 

, popiiVation, 508 

, religion of, 510 

, . tlie descendants of the 

Moabites, 512 
social state, 513 

E; 

Ebfil, Mount, 417 ^ 

Ebionites, 103 
Ecbataua, 682 

Ecclesiasticiwl History*’ of the East, 
100 

Edomites, 670, 676 
Education at Alexandria, 90 

Beyront, 226 

Constantinople, 626 j 

Damascus, 489 

in Egypt, 7 

at Jaffa, 279 

Jerusalem, 350 

in Gtrecce, 755; Defects 

of, 760 

at Nabloiis, 422 
— Nazareth, 434 
— Smyrna, 564 
— Syra. 750 
— in Syria, 233 
Turkey, 620, 626 

, female, in the East, 6, 350, 

489, 491, 564, 620, 028 

, gi*cat deficiency of, in the 

East, 828 

, influence of the Scriptures 

ill, 752 
Edrci, 493 
Efat, province, 815 
Egypt, chronology of, 157 

, ancient cities, 191 

, ecclesiastical and political 

history of first seven centuries, 100 

, encroachments of the Desert 

and the Nile, 198 

, history of, under Paganism, 

167 

, invasion of, by Saracens and 

Turks, 150 

r > moral state of the people, 1 

-, f^biysical aspect of, in ancient 
and.aibdcrn times, 174 

population of, its idolatry 

anj' anisciy, 195 
— , jiroductions of, 180 

> prophecies of its desolation, 

189 c . 

Egypt, regeiA)ration of, 200 


Khdcn, village of, 507 
Ekron, 269 
Elah, valley of, 290e 
Elealeh, 494 
Kleusis, 768 

Emfi*'i8 town, 846 y 
Emmaus, 401" 

Enderta district, 844 
Ephesus, ancient chiprch of, 572 
Ephraim, the Syrian, 138 
, country of, 426 
Erekli, 580 
Erivan, 660 
Erzeroum, 656, 823 
Esdraelon, Plain of, 427 
Eshmeskin, 493 
Eskishehr, 580 

. 

hatalisn^ character of, 619 
Eathers,^'primitive, 132 

Catena of sound divines 

down to the Reformation, 150 

, writings of, 145 

Fctva, the, 60 1 

Eii'inan, granting religious toleration, 
618 

Fomi islands, 561 
Fountain, Ain Jiddy, 382 

of Elisha,^ -72 

of Siloam, 361 

G. 

Qadara. 494 
Qalacz, 651 
Qftliloc, plain of, 441 
Oalla triU6, 846 
Gallipoli, 586, 650 
Gath, 270 
Gaza, 270 
Gehol, 687 

Geimcsaroth, plain of, 450 
Georgia, 657 e. 

Gcrasa, 494 
Qcrizim, Mount, 417 
Gethsemane, 365 

Gheez, Abyssinian, written language, 
845 

Glidr, A^alley El, 275 
Qhuznee, 681 
Gibcah, 414 
Gihon, Pools of, 355 ^ 

Oilboa, 428 
Gnostics, 103 
Go jam province*^ 845 
Gobat, Bishop, 29b, 351 
Gondar town, 844 
Greece, 754 
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Greece, general remarks on, 765 

, missionarj efforts in, 764 

, topogrjfphical description of, 

766 

Greek Arcl)i)isliop, proceedings of a, 

^ 

Church, see “ Church.** 

intolerance, 764 

Greeks, character of modern, 758 

of ancient, 769 

Guriel, 658 

H. 

flalicamassus, 678 
Ilumadan, 682 
Ilamali, 493 
iTahazo, river, 814 
Ilareni^ lifi^ in the, 473 
IlaiTan, 664 
*Hasbeiya, 461 
*Uattin, hill of, 441 

, battle of, 442 

Hawasli, river, 814 
ITanraii, 192 

lleatheuism, extinction of, 112 
Hcjbron, 394 

f pool of, 397 

Ileermund, the, 679 
Helicon, Mou«4 771 
Ilcllas, Eastern (Boootia), 770 
Ilellas, Western, 77 1 
Hellespont, 685 
Herat, 683 0 

Heresies, dangerous I’cvival of, yX), 
101,135,113,217 , 

llermas, 115 
Ilermon, Little, 430 

, Mount, 462 

l1[ierapolis, 576 
Hilary, 138 ^ 

Hill of Evil Council, 367 
Hillah, U66 

Hiniiom, Valley of, 355 
History, ecclesiastical, 100 

of the origin, progress, and 

decline of knowledge in the East, 
203 

Holy fire, ccrcmofty of, 332 
Holy Ghost, procession of, 119 
Hor, Mount, 670 
Hydra, 773 • 

^rahim, river, 505 * • 

jeonium, ancient ^hureh of, 577 
Ieono|^asti« controversy, 148 
Ida, Mount, 579, 585 


Ignatius^ 14*3 
111 , the, 686 
Imams, 4hc, 605 
Jfmbros, 685 
Imiretta, 656, 058 

Inscriptions of Abila ad Xibanum, 
497* ^ 

ai^d figures, Assyrian, 


near Jloyrout, 605 

-• Busan, 853 


Ionian islands, 773 
Ispahan, 685^* 

Irenojus, 139 
Irkutsk, 687 
Tsmaiyilah, 516 

J. 

tPhbbok River, 494 
Jacob’s Bridge, -158 * 

Jaffa, 278 

, agrieultuTO and commerce, 281 

, education and schools, 280 

, reformation at, 825 

Junina, 619 

Jassy, 651 

Jaxartes, the, 686 

Jebcil i^lyblus, or Gabala), 605 

Jchoshapiiat, Volley of, 358 

Jenin, 427 

Jericho, ]>lain and city, 37l 
Jerome, l:^ 

Jerusahan, ap'proacli to, 291 

church of St. James 


(Christchurch), 310, 

, diocesan buhools, 350 

, environs of, 354 

, giniernl aspect, 306 

~i , inariiifaetures and eom- 

meree, 309 

^ missionary proceedings, 

350, 825 

, population, 308 

, topography, 304 

Jesuits in Syria, 233 

, their subtle policy, 234 

, Institutions, 236 

, Missions in China, 710 

Jews at Bagdad, 666 ^ 

Bucharest, 651 

Cairo, 9 

Constantinople, 629" 

Damascus, 472 

— j in Moldavia, 651 

at.Saloinca, 647 

Safed, 456 

Tiberias, (Ml 


■ agricultural villag«^ 437 
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Jows, anoiet-t agriculture, 6<J9 
customs and occupa- 
tions, 535 *' 

xcn dwellings, 535 

gardens,' vineyards, 
orchards, 538 

— salutations, 537 

, general aspect of, 319 

in Palestine, statistics and 

cllhractcr of, 345 • 

of IFc'bron, 398 

, wailing place cf,- 

Jczrccl, 428 
Jordan, 374 

, passage of, 376 

, sources of, 463 

Jorjan, 683 

J ucLca, former fertility of, 288 

, mountains of, 285 

, promised restoration, 289 

Justin Martyr, 140 

K. 

ICadisha, 507 
Kaisarialj, 581, 823 
Knlonio, 291 

Kama, the, 679 * 

Kaminar, Doir-cl, 509 

Kamts(*hatka, 687 

Kano bin, convent, 507 

fvarahissa, 580 

Karkast'(>a, 666 

Kars, 656 

Kashin, 632 

Kashgar, 688 

Katana, 467 

Keflun, village and convent, 508 

Kolat, 681 

Kerman, 683 

Kermanshah, 682 

KhaliF, 672 

Khiva^' 690 

Khokan, 690 

King, Rev. Dr., porsocution of, 690, 
765 

Kirghiz, 691 
Kiijatb Joarim, 290 
Kirin-Oola, 687 
KirkTVi,^650 
Ki” non^^;.rv.f, 265 
Kisla; 

Kiio ’’ledge, revival of, viii, 221, 319, 

Iv‘ nch, 581 
k oondoo/, (>91 
Korna, (>69 
Koftamboid* 580 


Koufa, 669 
Koum-Kala, 661 
Kourdistan, 660, 825 
Kuban, the, 657 
Kur, tho, 657 
Kutai.'^, 658 
Kutaya, 580 

L. 

Laconia, 770 
Lake Iluleh, 458 
Lama, Grand, 693, 695 
Lampsacus, 586 
Laodicea, ancient church of, 573 
Combusta, 581 

Lar, 683 

Larissa, 614 

Lasha, 672 

Lassa, 6. 3 

Lasta, di.'^trict, 811 

Latakia, Laodi<‘ca ad Libaniim, 551 

Lebanon^ Mount, 253, 502 

— , political state of its tribes, 

509 

Lebonah, 417 

Lemnos, 585 

Lepauto, 771 

Leprosy at Damascus, 483 

Jjcsbos, 581 

Letter of a Buriat co^.Cert to the Em- 
press of Russia, 700 

of the Tartar King to the 

Pope, 698 

tJthe Sultan to the Synod of 

the Oin “k Church, v 

of the Bisliop of Jerusalem to 

the Committee, xv 
— — — — of the Grand Vizier Re»schid 
Pasha to a member of tho Deputa- 
tion, xviii 

, Lord Stratford de RedeliHe 

to tho Earl of Shaftesbury, xviii 

of the Rev. Dr. Vatidyke to 

a member of the Deputation, xix 
of the Rev. M. Hamlin to 
the Rev. R. G. Bryan, xix 

of a clergyman, from Malta, 
to his father in ^ngland, xxxii 

of Mrs. Licdcr to a member 

of the Deputation, 26 
Jjitany, River (Leontos), 502 
Literary Society, Arabic, 229 
Lydda, 284 

Lystra, ancient phureh of, 577 

:.L 

IMaaluleh, 502 
Mae*>donia, 615 
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,Maeiillah, G72 
Maden, 662 
Magdala, 451 • 

Mahomet, liistory of, 676 
Magnesia, an^fient church of, 577 

, t*wn of, 578 # 

Maiua, 770 
• Malta, 774 

, ProtcBtarUi College of, x, 227, 


839»866 

Manasseh, country of half the tribe 
of, 42V 

Manohooria, 687 
IVAuicha'isin, 118 
Maraglm, 661 
Marasli, 582, 823 
Man^, river, 814 
MarnioA, sea and island, 5l 
’ Marona, 457 
Maronile church, 

* 251 . . I 

orders and discipline, 212 

its origin, 230 • 

— union with Komo, 241 

convents, 2-18 

• district in Lebanon, 605 


1 *^ 

nd island, 5SM 
h,colleges, an cl vHchools, 


Marathon, 768 
Iilar-Elyas, 506 
Marmonce ba}>4>78 
Maseilabah, 506 
Massnlians, 149 
Massualo, town, 841 
Meander, River, 578 • 

Mecca, 671 / , 

Medina, 671 ^ 

Megara, 768 

Meshahali, l)r,, a converted nathc 
physician, 486 
3feslied Ali, 669 
in I’eAia, 683 


Mcsopotuniia, 664 
MessiniajfcTuins o^ 769 
j Midianites, 670, 676 
Milo, 773 
Mingrelia, 656, 657 
Mirage in the desert, 674 
Mishmash (Mukmas), 414 
Missions, ^iiericrfh, 224, 463, 485, 
569, 627, 650, 656, 661, 662, 665, 
735, 765, 805, S09, 812 

to Siberia, 699 

Missionaries, advantages of native, 
826, and Introduction, xiii. 
^ssolonghi, 771 * • 

lyioabites, 670 • 

Moab,JCir CKernk), 495 
• , Rabbali, 495 


ifocha, 0^2 

Mohammedans; religious creed, sects, 
rites, mid eeremouio^, 30, 518, 605, 
nJ37 ’ * 

= — ^\i|K‘r6titions,' 53 

conve1’satiou3,with,93, 

228 • ' 

converted to Chris- 
tianity, 648 ' 

(See also (Orientals and Turks.) 
Moldavia, 051 
Monasticisni,JL09 
Mongolia, 687 

Monophysito eon tmversy, 319 
Montenegix), 650 
Monte Rlanco, 261 
Moosa, 671 
JMifcosh, C()2, 823 
Moriali, Mount, 313 * 

Mosijue o( dinar, 316 
Morea, 768 
Afostar, 650 
Mosul, 665 

Mount (Juarantana, 378 

Lebanon, 502 

Murgilan, 690 
Muscat, *672 
Mytilenc (L<»8bos),* 581 

N. 

Nabathmans, 670 
Nablous, 4]«, 825 
Nakshi Roustaii, monument, 682 
Naoii^, temple, ruins of, 

Xaplitali, <*ountrv of, 151 
Nanplia di Romania, 769 
Navaruio, 769 
Naxos, 773 
N^zaiviies, 103 
Nazan'th, 132, 825 
Nebo, Mount, 195 
, Nedjed, 672 

I Negropont, 774 
Nehemiah’s Well, 359 
Nestorian church, 725 

I controversy, 119 

Nicopa, 679 
I Nicolacv, 654 
I Nicolai, fort, 658 
Nicomedia, 579, 823 
Nile, 183 

NiiievcJi, inscriptions, 271 

, ruins of, 665 

Nishapoor, 683 
Nisibin, 666 

. o. ; 


Odes-^a, 651 
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Oflbnce, Mount of, 356 ^ 

Olives, Mount of, 361 

, view frou), 369 

Olycafia, ruins bf, 770 
C)l}T:npuS, Mount, in/^sia, 579 

» in Thessaly, 644 

Orenburg, 660 
Orfa, 663 

, missionary lirocccdings, 664, 

821 

Origen, 141 
Oriental b^ijuty, 47 3<** 

(11X388, di('t, dwellings, occupa- 
tions, 69, 72, 93, 473, 47S, 536, 639 

desire for knowledge, 26, 

224, 280, 310, 620 

education, learning, laws, 

59, 601, 611, 620 

femalt'i dress, 73, 476 

niul(‘ dirss, 72, 636 

jialiiccs, 470 

luxury, 471 

superstitions, 53 

(See also Mohammedans and Turks.) 
(Irontes, river, 555 
Ouroomiali, 660, 825 
Oxus, the, 686 ' 


Philosophy, corrupting influence of,. 
107, 141, 216 

, Greek schools of, 863 
Phaniieia, ancient, 259 
Pilgrimages to the Ho^y Land, 301, 
33J, 339 

Platfica, city and plain of, 771 
Pola, 619 
Polyearp, ItO 
Polygamy, 42, 69, 737, 861 
Pootala Temple, 693 
I’opcry, its baneful influence on 
knowledge, 209, 234, 589 

in Syria, 233, 523 

at AJexnndrin, tK) 

Bethlehem, 388 

Const antinoplo, 626 

tg- Bainascus, '188, 490 

V.- Jorusahan, 324 

- — ~ Malta, 775 

n- Na/aretli, 432 

Smyrna, 564 

(i2eo also Church and Ecclesiastical 
J/ision/.) 
j Poll, 658 

Priesthood, errors of, in the East, 214 
> intolerance of the Orien- 
tal, 589 


P. Property, division orfv'in Turkey, 715 

Palestine, topography of, 285 , tenure of, in Tiu’key, 746 

, plants and apimals of, 402 | Prutb, the, 651 

, climate of, 41 0 ! 

religious awakening in, + R. 


319, 825 
I’arnassus, Mount, 771 
Paros, 773 
Pasagarchv, 682 

Pasha of Jerusalem, vhit to, 353 
Patinos, 561 
Patras, 770 

Paulieutns, 149 ** 

Pelagian lu’resy, 131 

PcUa, refuge of early Christians, 299 

, site of, 494 

People, errors of, in the East, 216 
Pergamos, ancient church of, 575 
Persecutions of Christians, 125 
Persenolis, 682 
Pev^s.^l678 

—'mTui. actor and customs of the 
679 

1V-, luNM'r, 684 

670 ^ 

^yutipar Kiver (Barrada), 497 
iCr^harsalia, 644 

Philadelphia, ancient ehureh*of, 573 
Philippi, tfi5 


I^kka, 361 
Kamah, ^114 
Baniazzan, 38, 635 
Kamla, 281- 

Kaniuth Gilead (Salt), 491, 495 
Kagiisa, 650 
Ivus-el-Metn, 509 ' 

Raslu'iyn, 466 

I Rat loualisin, 218 * ‘ 

Reformation movements, 225, 349,' 
422, 434, 463, 4S5, 570, 650, 656, 
662, 661, 665, 762, 805 
Reshd, 661 
1 Rhamduii, 509 
I Rhodes, 560 

' Rhoeteum, promontory, 585 
Rouad, isle of, 555 
' Roumelia, 650 

Russia, its policy and jiggression on 
Turkey, 588—596 

, i'lS nat'ionalChuivl)^ '778, 'It'3 

S. 

Saflxl, 454 
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^alumis, 708 
Salonu'a, 045 
Samaria, 424 ^ 

Samaritaiif^, 418 

, origin and history, 420 

, pcJ^tateudi, 418 

j rcnigious obiii'n aiiecs,* 11 9 

Samon, district, 811 
fiainos, 5(51 
Samothvaoc, 5S5* 

Samuni*nind, 074 
► Sana, 67 

Sanitary regulations deficient, 81 
Santorini, 7751 

Sardis, ancient church of, 574 

Sarepia, 257 

Sari, 

^Scio, 501 ^ 

.Scriptures prednhited by tluMpriest- 

• hood of the Eastern Churcl»s, 116, 

• 121, 187, 505,^89,591, 702, 703, 

78 t, 798 I 

, new translations of* 809 

Seripturc-roach'r, history of a nutivf, 
•119 

Seaniainh'r and Simois, 585 
Scutari, m Albania, 619 
— — — , in Asia, 640 • 

Sea, Dead, 379 
' Scloucia, in Asiif^^OGO 

, in Syria, 550 

Sennaar, province of, 815 

Sephourieh, 137 

Scpnlehrc of Hiram, 261 i 

, iloly, its idiMitit^if 329 • 

Seres, (545 • 

Servia, 652 
Sevastopol, 653 
Sluilipoor, 683 
Shaniachie, 6(4 
Shangalla tribe, 816 
Sharon, ]>l.un of, 282 
Shepherd ?and their tlo<*ks, 543 
j*feheba, 672 
Shiloh, 416 
Shiraz, 681 
Shoa, province, 845 
Shouair, ]\Iar Iluiynah college and 
convent, 508 
Shnnem, 430 
Shu-^ter, 683 
Siberia, 687 • 

Sidon, 256 ^ 

• Sig«*um, promontory, ^85 ^ 

3^0 * 

Sinai, Ti\>%i]t^o70 ♦ 

.Sinope,® 58(J ^ 


X 

Sfri', lUstriA 841 
Sivus, 58]f823 
Smyrna, 5(51 • 

— jjf , a* goo«l missionary' station, 


-, aneienXhiiijt ol’, f)7l 

. , e<hieati()ii^^iJW* 

j , *mUiions at, 5(59 

j , jmbhc i^rals, 565 

' Sohar, 672 ^ 

I Solomon’s eistTnis, 263 

I pools* and gardens, 399 

I Sophia, 650 
j Soudjouk-lCaU*, fort, 658 
* Sparta, 770 

Stambonl, Eski (''I’roas), 585 
St. (Jeorgt* and the Dragon, 232 
' St. Sophia, church of, (537 
Suiran Abdul-Med)id, tyleraiit ]tolie\ 
of, 353, (518, 819 

, anecdotes of, 


(52 1 


I ]»earance, (53(5 
ISultania, (582 
SUHU, (583 


personal ap- 


Su.<an, iuscTiptious, 853 
Syra, 719 

Syria, condition of*ilie iuhabitants, 
*551 

, phy sieal btat«‘ of, 518 


T. 


■138 


Taas, 67*2 
Tabor, IVlount 
, 4'ahree/, (561 
I aeaz/«* river, 8 1 1 
I 'aji£anr<»g, (55 t 
Taj^m, tlie, (586 
Tarsus, 559, 823 
I art ary, 68! 


, pojailation and history. 697 
Tashkend, 690 * * 

iTetlis, (557 
Tegulct town, 845 
! Teheran, 682 
Tempo, Vale of, 644 
Temple of Jerusalem, first, 294 ; 
second, 295 


Tenedos, 585 
Tent life, 541 
T<5r<*k, tlie, 657 
Terrtce cultivation, 286 
Teshoo Loiaboo, tcniplt? and fi 
(593 . 

Thebes, 4n (Irccr-e, j7)o i 
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ThennopyliF, 041 
Thessaly, G14 
Thibet, 692 « 

Thyatira, ancient church of, 575 
"TibViias, 443 

» associations, 448 

Tifp’6, piovim^iTt)^i4 
Tobolsk, 687 
Tokat, 681, 823 v 
T^inbs at Jerusalonux 362 
Tophct, 356 
Tralles, 578 
Trebizon(|nfi*56, rtL,> * 

Tripoli in Syria, 506 
Tripolitza, 769 
Troas, Alexandria, 679, 585 
Troglodytsp, people, 846 
Troy, plain of, 579, 585 
Tukt-y-Suliivnan, monument, 682 
Turcomans, 691 

Turkey, const il ution of the Govem- 
mont of, 600 

, municipal administration, 

611 

, administration of justice, 611 

, couimereial system, 613 

-, revenue, Oil; collection of, 

. 747 

■ dirisioA of property, 611, 

715 

, tenure of property, 746 

, military and viaval system, 

614 

„Q.ovennnent abuses, 597 

, GovtTmnent reforms, 60(), 

617 

, national education, 620 

, pn^phecies respecting, 623 

, industrial arts, 535, t35, 

701 

, population of, 012 

; — , regeneration of, 718 ^ 

in iCurope, 611 

in Asia, 654 

, rise, growth, and decay of, 730 

Turkestan, 691 

Turks and Cliristians compared, 599 
, national character, 625 


Turks, social ^ate, 470, 473, 478, 481, 
597, 737, 740 

(See also Moljammedans and 
Orientals.} 

Tyre, ancient, 258 

, modem, 261 ' 

Tzana Lake, -844, 845 

U. 

TTlema, 602 ' 

Uskup, 690 
Uzbeks, the, 690 

V. 

Yarra, 651 
Van, 660 
Volga, the, 659 

W. 

Wahak H) Arabs, 672 
VV'^allachia, 651 
Wallarluans, 652 

Warkii, Ain, convent and college, 508 
Well, Ja(‘ol)’s, 418 
Widdin, 651 

Wilderness, En-Gedi, 377 
Wofila district, 844 
W ojjerat \list rict, 8 41 

y*:* 

Yarkund, 688 
Wraama, 673 
Yenum, 672 
VcsidiiUs, 517 
Yezd, tM3 

Z. 

Zahulon, country' of, 437 
Zakhali, 502 
Zantc, 774 i 

Zara, 619 

Zebedani, 497 , 

Zeitoiui, 644 
Zemben district, 844 
Zion, Mount, 310 
Zoar, 495 

Zoroaster’s system of religion, 680 
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